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enfuihg  Discourses. 


MA  C  HI  A  VE  L  Has  b^fen  fa  getttriliy 
decried»' on  account  of  thd  Iktlc  re- 
gard he  is  fuppofed  to- have  {hewn  to  Reft-* 
gion  and  Mofality  iri^his  writJngà,  that  a 
good  man  pei^haps  might  think  hihifelf  in 
fomc  danger  tjf  being  cari-uptcd*  ifhefhould 
venture  to  read  theni.  I  cdhfefs  "^Iwai  long 
of  that  opinion  rayfèìf^  'aHd  tbefefdfe  can- 
not well  tell  how  to 'Blame  others  for  it^ 
But  after  I  had  carefully»  perù  fed*' tliem, 
und  fouiid  fufficicilt  Veaftm-  to  alter  tnyfcn-^ 
timents  in  that  matter;^  (  thought  m^ny 
others  might  probably  ^i>  the  fame^'and 
that  it  would  not  be  à^>  unacceptable  p«i^ 
form  a  nee  t  to  feveral  perfons  of  worth  and 
candour,  who  do  not  underfland  Italian^ 
Vol.  III.  a  if 


of  reading,  Machiay(^';s.  wpf^s»  fly  tra^lj^l;- 
ing  then»  into  %  .jàfo  tOBS»?*!  ?! /fet^fo 
they  might  Jiitvc  ,^n  ,9jpp9ituaity.3 n^i^ ,04pJly 
of  und|eccivipg, ,  but  ^cycn  -of  .  prò£jt/49g 
t]h?^fclyc|  by  th«  fnai^y,  ^i^aW«>isy^s 
and  inftnaSious  they,  will  -^»d  ip,}t\^^. 
For,  Jn^cd  it  is  in;ipoiS|^le,,that  .any  ojft,e, 
:  who  fHfifti^r^ly .  coi^&^f^  ^tih^w,,  ihpujà-aPpt 
l^;CQnyince4  of  t%i?  ^accejlenfc  ,an4,  jy^- 

ijQi,  both  ip  tH  nm$&9^m.  ^^.^Mfiii^- 

fairs,'  and   in   the  coupon  tranfadions  of 

lifilf  Bp^gpnei^or.otlifr  9^^  wbÌBch.',iqyerjiman 

.ha%if©n^€i  ?o^.c^.n„  «l?iÌ -^goi^feqpfgfil^nWin 

.,  iflgs.t^i  nygjjt.  %4rf<a&r  «ÌRiflWftàu^a^ 

>  io^  ^hif^i  ..J^avf:  ©iff i^t^ià  lift  .1^  r ^i^ 

.\.H«rihC9if<W^lqftlf  ^fec||ia)Rlto6|j(ift^  if 

;  J£A^)uMH^ff //r<;(l9MfPeeiÌé,I!^ft9VJf^  of 
-  i«è;P<lfi4fta'.  ag^j  Bl^fi^  f^^^iè*;'  Ì^tì»froo 

re  of 


-      .'-► 


«^^eih^fe  itì' Vpf^aUtièrf'to  Virtue  aiid  Mb- 

1?tìiQ|P.''^  XOif^iiftb  ''c<ni/tràry/-ìt'^  ii>  'very  ob- 

4ci¥ftlei  ai'?tìf(3  'éébrrciifthts  t«roffc  wKibh 

'iÌMcÈ!f  t^ttr-òf  ì ffie  -foundation  àhd :  go- 

S^tìTOfat  ^f  sarte»,  -that  the  fifft'  Princl- 

'-^IKfe^%<?^'^sl!<ywtf  ìfer  thofe  pnrpWfc»,  are 

nséHt^  fef'Gfe'  a  love  of  unity  and  or- 

<^«a/«6neW  indu%,"a  ilria  regardf  t©  juf- 

'  "tScìi^ttod  military  dffrìpHm;,  Witìjietì*hcns;  and 

"ètìjtJ^'rufcs  '  for  tìtè  pr^vtimon  òf  fupi»reffión 

^{  SSknrft  éàd  latoip-       '    •     '• 

*  I  4 

•      -^n  .'1        ^•.     <  •      .    '.^•^•■•        '"'  •  /!»A         '    '••    . 

Mnif  thiaètt    tlfè  fcifc  theni  'MttthiàH^el's 

ft 

'•'Writì4|8''meft  ijc  iadly  tertufftd  'A  addétto 
mnA^'ÙM  '^ìfba,  "^kAì  Is'  fd^ké' to 
' -!èi£ ubi  fiktia-     ìltt i'ètìy  ■  òne "'  rioà  ^ llvéni 

-^■UStrAS^  thè 'iefénà'^^^ms  ìb  iifki^pto- 
•^'«ÌaJfiftiihitìw^J*^^t2«ifÌ- lért^Jadi^otriltr  he 

^'  mùMìp  fotfié  tìmti^^m^i^fiìè^  (mm^  to 

^^''^elS8[8y^i^>^emmcf  inèdia  'flfi%  ìiS^^^fr^  be 
"}  i^plìféliblep^ifichìg  ^§3V£^é  4o^ft^lftion 

^Jiait'ibf  4;^*à^'ofee;^!i^4ie"fhatòSJ5«nh«:btt^ 

"«ififtfefìP' t(yfe/'  òflt^^e  tfeg'-Wì^lfe^-biàta- 

a  2  p]cs 


ples  that  are  quoted,  Ihe'-AatJion  tertain3i^ 
is    not    in   that  cafe  worthy"  of   cchfbrej 
but   he  that  abofes -him -ih.;YucJi[  -a.  man^ 
her:   at   this   rate    it-  might   be  reckonfed 
dangerous  to  read  any  Hiftorian.:  bccauft 
there  arc  none,  in  whofe  w^ritings  we  niay 
not  find   maxims    both  avowed  and    pfac^- 
tifed,  that  are   at  leafl:  as  exceptionable  '  as 
thofe    imputed    to  our   Author.      A    man 
muft  excflude  himfelf  .from  .the    world;    if 
he  would  avoid  meeting  whh- bfrd  exam- 
ples, even  amongft  people  in   /ligh  placesy 
à'nd  'w^cf 'pique' thetafclvés  Upon  •ttìéii'' de- 
votion.    Have  wr- not  feeri   authcffs,  and 
thófè  of  great  fame  too,  who -have  made 
nofcruple  of  celebrating   afltohs  tas'-A*^, 
whi^li  "  another  man  of  comoibh-  fenft -oBly 
Wopld  have  dcteftcd  as:  the  ihoft  perfiditms 
.  and  inhuman  ?  Havf  vtre.not'kodwiilVimleS, 
otherWife  great  and,  illuftriods,  who'  ha«e 
detjai-ed  in    their ,  xditìs,   that  th^ey'wtte 
d  to  violate 'the  prtvil4ges\-antf  im- 
»  they  had  Confirmed  to  th«ir"Siib- 
y  the  moft   ftìItti:in'"^'oaUi.3 -.and   pr6- 
'f  Najr,  theyh»c   betin  ;fo,ftt  fttjm 
artiartted  of^ach~ah  trti^nlòa^-mkh- 
Ji    '■  >  :  ■,  ■■-  ■  ■"■■  "{  ■■:'';  «'i     .  .r^/  ,r\  : 
""  •■THe-TVfeiifch'TpairfiatoE^.Mcmitótìt  lìioir^  ri^D/JWas 
-a;P»rfeftOTt3tf"9géet  nwy^bp  (^p'q(ò<l  to  ■jiìlu^e.'^t,  to 
ific  revocation  f  of  t^e  £(l^t.  pf  Natitfs  by  Ltrwts  XIV.  in 
■tlicyc3ri68s.  '        ~  '  ""  '  '     ■'""' 

,.  ncr 


Te  -THE    HEADER.  v 

^er  of  prpcceduig^.that  they  have  thought 

tlicii>fclvc*'  worthy  of  all  praifc,    and   rcc- 

Ifpoad  ir"amoiigft  the  inoft  meritorious  anions 

^f:t}ì€it  life.    •  This    àftonifhing  dèprava- 

ifgn  of   ihc^    human    heart  i?   not  indeed 

'ftjjlpgcather  a  new  tKing,  though  it  is  in  a 

i|>^ner  -  peculiar    to    the    latter    ages    of 

^hni^ianity,- to  give    naming  an4  niagni- 

licfant 'titles-  to  a  Prince,  who  would  nave 

beep  .  abhorred    in     the    primitive    tjimes. 

/^fbat  rouft  any    one  think,   if    we  were 

here    to   Tccite    the    reafons   aligned  for 

Cfinpnic^ihg  I  Lewis  IX.    a  Prince  ./ijatural- 

;ly  inclined  ta  be  good,  it   mt^ft   te    c,on- 

^fieffed,    b|it  corriipted    by    the    njonks   to 

iiich  a   degree,   as  ,  to-perfecutè  the  poor 

rf^^btgpi^ts    in    the  moft   bloody 'anp   un- 

ff^fCifvX  ♦manner?    What  (hall   we  fay  of 

Jii^.  fpleQ4id/ title    of  Hofy  Oj^ce^  ^^^} .  ^^ 

f»uea    to    a  Tribunal,   the    maxims    and 

^iP)rj^aic^-:of    which    are    fufficient    to    jn- 

^rq^any  one  with  horror  tha^  only  hears 

.4hom  related-?  It*  is  certain  that  .the*  very 

^(jyor ft, things  we  m^.et  with  in^M^chiavel 

rrftfft  f^   from  being  jat  foch  variaftcc'with 

/^rj,  which  fo  many  weak  people  reverence, 
;.v«vii4h  ^^pfejudiffeilteO}- thoufand  tipuRS^raore 

c^n  arifeTrom^thc  tc- 


Politician/ ^-'^     ' 

a  •.  •       * 

a  3  But 


a|^3tii|{|  iaawaathDT^  \W  «aiiitatn^   ha» 

and  i^dcitati^n^  <whi]À*'nfi^  lO^M.  that 
hav«^  e^C^ded''  them  noie  Ibmkcd  upoia  v(ritb 
e  fayoumbjle  eye;  indxcvutn  youog  people 
are  allofired  to  «ad.  Tacitus^  who  m. 
point  'Of  i&orality,  very  often  ftaods  i4 
need  •  of  correSipn  :  whereas  the  :^(P^  j&h 
quijition  éxxommunicates  all  thofe  that  read 
M^éluavèl  ?  To  which  I  aofw<ir,  *  that  iir 
this  tafe^  his  Accufers  are .  his  Judg»  :  fat 
he  has^^^ociched  upon  the  vices  of  Mank4 
and  ol[^r^  f^riefts,  in  fuch  a  mtoqeri  tha^ 
it  ii  do  wmuijisr  if  they  da  «ot  lovehioek: 
£ vety-  "QVit  knows  ^th  aK  th^sfe  perfons  havQ 
the  artj£i:è  to  cover  *  their  own  privata 
ifitereils^  oiider  the  ^rieil  of'  <  Rdi|^»  ainl 
ighft  ^  their  enemies  mtb  confecr^ttd  ^^oeb^ 
Machi^^^^ -theceibre  ^i^h  thfm  is-  ^^kHm 
reticj  ^diiiiahandaned)  pmilìgàtt,^  daiigddDiia 
felio\»^^Hfpr  daring-  jtD  .pMTctit^uhej  wcujd 
^iÙÈ^  fftch  a  piètre,  .of  l^e  ^tìatly^  :Bi|inioi^ 
Chilrcb^;  ;w:hich  heiog:  foisouicdiionl^b  upoo 
tk0^  ^rèjildicei^  o£  the)  móltitadiB,*^  wtUiinol 
fu^(tb  itSiìMjff&erieSiitO'ibd  ^^enelàftfdfi mudili 
in^ppmtf^  tìcir/is:  iiiakiing'jik/3{:tiiK}ùwBtr:>Juq9^ 
ity;^thQfili  tbi  ^esp(^^|tev)fiofin3ee99^  A^dri^Aftp 
^'^t^  AirgtìÌfe:%)fohstxiP^tÌQ{):F.  ;  'duMi^Idò^ 
\i^a^  '40C  ibìkb  otit^;ail/Ktfae'j^ji(£igidS'ifì;bth^ 
•     '  ì  li  .  writings 


ifwh  fi^edlec  ^hxamretdsr:  UIorij.^^torMW  the 

dfqoóifitter 'ta  hw^dcifioa,  .vfìihDJsL  ^fzying 
2aiy  Jthifig  fbrthéf^^  tó  bias  his.  opinion  in 
this,faaHfc.  r  For  the  reft,  Michiayel  in- 
àtàd  A ffifaietì mes  ^  let^  hi mfclf  looft  upoa 
dffi>iUitfeamoritatì&s.^  At  iho  ^c^  of  this 
work. ihe  treats  > the  -French  and  Germans' 
as)tper6dtQiiis,  rapacious  Barbarians,  &€•  as 
iHri^M  Italiani^  fiitpaflod  ^U  oibect  peor 
piel)  injopoifl*  ©fn  probity,  genferofiny^  and 
hflunkoiliyf^  :  But  :  he  may  appear  in  fome 
me^ueet. pardonable  t^ven  in  thi$  reCpei^, 
«Éien  ,we  confidetj  thfj  cruel  treatment  his 

4- 

tountry  iznct  with  frooi  thofe  nations*  Few 
pffopk:  love  thetr  Conquerors;  an4  for  that 
r^tft>n^  wfs;  may  fappole,  he  fpeaiks  ibharihly 
ef  dQhartes  VIIL  vrhoin  other  Htftorians  men* 
tibnvwitblgreat  honour»  confidering  him  as  a 
jioongfTPritiòe.  But  to  fpeak  truth,  it  feem» 
us>^  thje:  Itàliasa^  and  particularly  the  Flo^ 
tentiHcSf  ha^e^ikoimore  roafon  than  the  Ultra*' 
éùmtaturiPHnoòs  tdboad  of  Sincerityi  difirii^ 
liOQ^ednefsi  4ar  politQnQ&:in  aoy>.of  t;ho.quar* 
^èlé^thbyiweMjeimr  engage  in  with  the  latter, 
^bii^  bo^ever^  ought  not  ^o  difgoft  any, one» 
iq(i4efterhj|fiÌAfrpn^  reading  fo  ufeful  a^^prk. 
^gaiin''  a  4  Every 


m       AÌ>VE^trSEMENT,  &c. 

IgVér^  A^ilkipt  ^à^.lhif.  {jSaìU;  'mè^M&hhvcl 
iyWot'rnitìréSjrcxémpi'from  théih.    The  fame 
tóy  ^Ta»  of  \^liat  Hc'felSlès  bbncefrBingTtheC^ 
'aAcFeAt ' Gauls  àùd  jthóir  neighbours:   fìnce 

riéitK'dr  Caefar  tìof -Ticitlii"  réprefent  thofb 
'  Uitramontanes  in  fb  tinfavoarable  a  light  as 

pur*  Auihtór  his  A)à^  ^      '     ' 
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Dad^ù©  -I;  -G'--  A  '■'  T"'  !■;  -Ci    N 

POLITICAR    PXSCOURiSBS 

< 
TO 

Z AN  OBI     BUONDELMONTE 

4  N  D 

COSIMO  '  RUCELLAI. 

* 

IF  the  prefent  I  here  fend  you,  my  dear 
friends,  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  ob-* 
ligations  you  have  > laid  upon  me,  it  is 
the  beft,  however,  I  am  able  to  offer 
joU'  in  my  circumftances,  as  it  contains 
all  the  political  knowledge  I  have  col^ 
,  leded  from  much  reading,  and  long  tX-- 
pcrience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Your 
ufuai  Candour,  therefore,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  will  not  fuffer  you  to  exped  more 
than  I  am  able  to  gives  though,  per- 
haps, ^you  will  find  juft  caufe  to  be  dif- 
guftca  at  the  poverty  of  my  ftyle,  as 
l^^rcll  as  at  fpme  errors  of  judgment,  which 

I  fnay 


I  may  p^pòbdiily^br'gfejkf  ef  in  ihctoiitfc 
of    my  ;  rcafopings.,     SJiould    that    be  the- 
cafe^  *  I  fcànnet'  tell  whetiier^'  ycfti  'ugnili  act 
b&   ar  iblftBeable;  £qprioui:^pA|p ;  nu^  vHo^.^.i 
dcnake  a-  tafk, .  which) oBz  (tsoiM  oitewvife 

not  execuióng^j'r'ini'p  faeoti^r  lnianiier;rn  At>< 

cept  it,  howcA^jBr,  I  befeecbyouiLMkj^feuHrds^; 
^v^oriàl  Way  ^  conCbder  the;  ^^:inisàtié:^déibtr 
giveÌTì,  rathejl:  tàiaàiùhipivdlifi:  4iiwtfacH  ^ifti^: 
and ,  hjelieifjeT.  m%  aiv];ien("4:  tfluatd^yzoiprit^ 

iétv  A«>il  ftfm  oidre>i|iUic»4it»  yoii^itliilij^l^v 
graiit^fotrltheiii^  i^ttfoife^ìtt 

pt^'^  làìd^-ivi^lSém  Who  i^gttierill^ncfeijii^ 

t«%P  '^è< W$ftifct*$otì-ot'4vtó»fe']  fe«fel}§e*^ 
'-•^ii-é  every 


ff^/^WÈikt,  ^v(^ho;  tHtóugh'  Ròt  Princes  in  rc- 
ality»  yei  highly  deferve  to  be-  io,  fot 
thtk  numberkfs  good  qualities;  not  of  fuch 
asinoie  it  a<3uaUy'jn  their  power  to  heap 
ridia  and  honours  upon  me»  but  of  thofe 
thit  i  knoir.would  not  fail  to  do  it>  if  they 
\(^re  as  able  à$  they  were  willing.  For  to 
jtvtfge^ghtly  of  things^  we  certainly  ought: 
ilbr:fl»ew  %  greatet  degree  of  efteemarid ,  fe^^ 
gj^H^fprifhofe  fhiit  buTe  it  in  their  wUl>  than 
for  ^^«Ithèrs  that  only  Slave  it  in  their  porwer 
t^  be^llliérdl  $  and  t(>  rd^ei%  fucb  as  are wor<- 
ttr^obfóiirfdterèigntyy  more  than  thi^^  àitssti 
pòtì^nìnme  without  worth.  ^  Thus^-Hiftow 
rians  who  praife  Hiero  the  SyracufaA^  tfabngbr 
but  a  private  man,  feem  to  make  little  ac*- 
camt^M iFeiffc^  f^i^f^.Ms^pdqnipnj^^ fto|>wirtfi- 

iiitoBngilhj^  was  a  .Pri|v?e?t.  bcg^v^fr  ji^iffi'Qi 
wi^t^8otbing^^u;:^4:fown.;p..i^ 
Ktegjl^d  Pprles.ba^.;nD^  otter  ^ qi^H§9At4on. 
^  e-Bttllft-  him  to  that  ^Jignity.:    .)f ov^^^fa%^ 
'^  i /*?  then. 
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then,  my  dear  Friends,  to  accept  this  work 
(fuch  as  it  is),  fincc  I  undertook  it  at  your  own 
Tpq^?ft,;.;^Mi/if^th^|prt,(^JaU  |i?iye,  $h^  good 
fortune  to  -meet  with,  your;  appròfiiatiotì,  I 
will  proceed  in  it,  ^cp^ipg  ^o >my:p|Ojnife* 


Fare\yélK.  ,    ,  .   .....  \    vi*     -    ^  "}  h 
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'rlEN  I  confider  \yhat  veneration    is 


w 


(hewn  to  Antiquity.,  how  often  it 
happens  (to  omit  other  pftances)  that  an 
imtnenfe  price  is  given  by  the  curious  for  a 
fragment  of  an  olcj  ftatue^  either  to  adorn 
their  cabinets,  or  tq  fer^e  as  a  model  for  fta- 
tuaries  to  copy  atter  in  works  of  that  kind  ; 
and  what  pains  tiiofe  artifts  take  to  come  up 
to  their  pattern  :  or^.the  other  hand,  when  I 
cbfervethat  the  great  and  illuftrious  examples 
of  feveral  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Republics 
.which  are  recorded  in  Hiftory,  that  the  noble 
deeds  .  of  former  Kings,  Generals,  Citizens, 
Legiflators,  and  others,  who  have  confecrated 
their  labours  to  the  fervice  and  glory  of  their 
country,  are  now  rather  admired  than. imi- 
tated, and  indeed,  fo  far  from  being  followed 
.  by  any  one,  that  almoft  every  body  is  indif- 
ferent about  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there 
.  feem  to  be  hardly  any  traces  left  amongft  us 
of  the' virtue  of  the  Ancients,  I  cannot  help 
being  both  furprifed  and  concerned  at  it; 
and  fo  much  the  more,  when  I  have  taken  no- 
Jtfl^^TPhat  in  civil  differences,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  maladies  that  are  incident  to  mankind^ 

we 


we  always  have  recourietofuch  dedfi^Stànd 
prefcriptions  as  have  beéii  handed  dòw4  to 
us  from  our  Ànceftórs.  For,  in  fàèty  the 
Ci  vii  La'w  is  noth'ing  mute,  than  fa-tìòllco- 
tion  of  determinacions  and  decrees,  thsit  have 
been  made  by  ancien  (Lawyers,  wH}d^' be- 
ing'now  digéded  into dneorder  and  method, 
ferve 'as  precedents  to  cKred  oui*  ìsitigiUmes 
atthisdaiyirt  tbedidfibdtionofjuAScf.  '  Atid 
ivhat  is  the  knowkfd|fe  of  Medicine,  bur  die 
^efifll  of  fòrmer  experiebce-  delivered  dbwn 
from  the  Pròfeffors  of  it  in*  oM  tirile»  j"  and 
'by*  Which  óMr  PhyficfiMSK  prefbnr  r^^tate 
-tfeciV'  jpiaaice  ?  5ut  itt  fbrtoiog  a  Re'pnblte, 
■irt  tólpporting  a  Sbte^,  Iflf  gt>vérhiiig  a-Kjifg- 
dom,  in  difciplining  an  Army,  in  éondoókìng 
a  War,  in  extending  ah  Empire,  there  is 
^  n<Mr  hM'er  'ft^ncèi'tìói' Republic,  tibtKSé- 
•iìèràli'^toi^'cmiocn't  Citiceli,  fhàt  màisi^ 
-pay^U^'féàft  Vé^^rd to  4he  exàmjiles'.ttJPAb. 
tlqtif tv  ■  -  faiiòn  ■  fhéfi  'ofccàtìoris.-^-^r ' '  fcàtffiot 
pWiiiaaé  tóyfélf,  hoWeye^, 'that  ifhì&  proceeds 
Tu  much  fróbi  the  cffémfnaCjr  wfiich'tb«*èfo- 
dérrtSw'ay'  óf  education  has  ìntrodacèE'  iììto 
"^^theWoflflrtJf  yet  frotì  the  diforffet'  '♦vhlch^n 
idfc  andlUxfuriotiS  n^kmi'^i- of  Itving'hàètóà- 
'flortccf 'j  h  iiian  Jr  ftatc-i^  and  'province^  'in^Cfewf- 
""tyndlotiTf  iAparticrikfia^  filini  à  Wàìit  oPlfliitìg 
'  ftìffidlchiry  eonvbrfant  ih ■  "ttmor j^, ■'ifr>'Uf  hsaft 
from  àn  ìha'ttchtiòri't'ò'  the'prt;cept$'an<i<<»x- 


<  -v 


« 

jftill.jSel^  «f»y  tatìt  relHh'o»  ^pleafut?.»»  reaé- 
4i}^(lbe0i,rafld  of  ubere  y««)iii<»w,|>efiba{>«hef« 

siiitjk;thQ'reQ«tA|x>f  Jhe  ra&njxdrangé  af9cidttit4 
.l»o4}oi8CUrr«nce8  be!'ihd«i»>  Mctth*  bue  without 
,  «ffltyffi^jrfwr.  thought.  Qr<  d«£(gn  <  of  improving 
ShitaireH'^^y  |homo!)£r4m:  »n  imaginaiioa  that 
!)f(hQi^e^66XAl»|]|]$sthe'^hprje;fQ«s,«(c  not  only 
..didEiciÌltj-)bUtùnip9ffiU^>.tP-h«>  cquRlled:  «s 
r.i£:  theoftats  ih&di.cìAùg/ié  rtibeic  co^ffe»  and 
sn^Égoslyrtòo  ÉlsmenfSt^  but  «veo;  m^nkirtd 
jà^mfsfkQS,  haddQ^thfir  firi(lin/9.  y4gpur,  and 
^^(It^nci^d  itflo^  vyjbfkttiè^y  M^em.ÌQ,  farmer 
'jÉÌfeei^nn:    .!  .^.xnt'i  n£  .  ■•■   ;,  ,  •..ji    ...  .1  ■  , 

oitl^S9?yjfl!?ì^teM^  ^J<^n.W  this. error, 

iifi*P««^tc:$Ì»S  Iw^t  W<?t!«>(J,  J  iCoj*Ìd,f^kf  for 

,.j^lWli)ui:pQ(e».5v,p^.he  tf>,  yft\tc J^ch  fi  ,corh- 

lB^W^c^BPA  !il?pf=.^P^.of  Lpy's,  Roman  Hif- 
-dWf»<iF>Ì9h  li3W.^^pcn.fpared  i^s^^bj^  jHfi  m;a- 
ujfey<dS9§e.of  .ùn^aa?;fl?ight  -bcft  conduce  Jo 
aiffl(%fef T^hgm  cijwdy ,mide|ftpod»,and;  rp^JP^o- 

-ìilto9qfPC^.pf-a9^»6ftfc%B^..?P9%P  .^l'^^?:  3pd 

ildtftv^t^e  ftpmthcif?  Pi,f9Qpj:fes,'  ^hjc;b,^ght 
-xtPibft.t]ì^-  true  afl4  pnly^d.Qf  «ea^n^liif- 
Sil^y*     And  though  indeed  this  is  an  arduous 

under- 
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undertaking,  yet  with  the  affiftance  of  thofe 
that  encouraged  me  to  embark  in  it»  I  am 
not  altogether  without  hope  that  I  fhalt 
be  able  to  acquit  myfeif  in  fuch  a  maimer» 
as  may»  in  fome  meafure»  anfwer  the  end 
propofed. 
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BOOK      I. 


CHAP    L 


Concerning  the  Origin  of  Cities  in  general^  and  that  of 

Rome  in  particular. 

WHOEVER  examines  the  Origin  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  laws 
it  was  governed,  wili  find  no  great  reafon  to  wonder 
that  it  prcfervcd  its  virtue  for  fo  many  ages,  and  that 
it  afterwards  acquired  fo  vaft  a  dominion.  As  [in- 
tend therefore  to  fay  fomcthing  of  its  Origin  in  the 
firft  place,  I  muft  premife  that  all  Cities  are  founded 
cither  by  natives  of  the'  Country  where  they  are 
fituated,  or  by  foreigners.  The  firft  happens  when 
the  inhabitants,  being  difperfed  or  fejiarated  into  little 
communities,  cannot  live  in  fccurity  :  as  no  one  of 
them  of  itfelf  would  be  able  to  make  a  fufEcient  de- 
fence, if  it  (hould  be  affauited  by  an  enemy;  nor 
would  it  have  time  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  attack  to  unite 
with  others  for  that  purpofe.  Bqt  fuppofing  that 
could  be  eflfeótèd,  they  muft  ftill  be  obliged  to  aban- 
Vol.  III.  B  doQ 
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don  many  of  their  habitations  and  pofiefiions  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Enemy  :    to  avcnd  fuck  dangers,  they 
commonly  agree  at  lad  either  of  their  own  accord,  or 
by  the  advice  of  fome  perfon  of  the  greatcft  authority 
amongft  tt^^m,  to  unine  and.  live  together  .in  fame  one 
place  chofeh  by  general  confent,    where  they  may 
mutually  furnifh  each  other  with  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  make  better  provifion  for 
their  comrt)0)i'  iafèty^'    I^-  tliis.'iin^nief;  Athens  and 
Venice,  amongft  many  others,  were  founded  at  firft; 
the  former  under  the  authority  of  Thefeus,  and  by 
people  who  before  had  been  fcactered  and  d|fperfed 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other;  the  latter  by^  fuch  as 
had  fled  into  certain  little  IQes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic^  {to  avoid  the  miferics  which  were  daily  oc- 
cafionedin  Italy,  by  the  continual  irruption  of  Barba* 
rians  a^cer  the  declenfìon  of  the  Roman  empire)  where 
they  lived  together u nder  no  p^rtic^qlar  governor,  though 
they  agreed  to  obferve  certain  laws  which  feemed  ab(o- 
lutely  neceflary  for  their  future  fupport  and  eftablilh- 
ment.     And  in  this 'they  fuccccded  fo  well  from  the 
long  repofe  they  enjoyed  in  that  fituation,  (being  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent,  and.  not  liable  to  be  an»; 
noyed  by  an  Enemy  who  had  no  (hips  to  invade  them) 
that  from  this  fmall  beginning  they  at  lad:  arrived  at 
that  prodigious  degree  of  power  and   grandeur  in 
which  we  fee  the  Venetians  at  prcfent  ^. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  that  is,  when  a  City  is  founded 
by  foreigners,  it  i^  dope  either  by  fuch  as  are  entirely 
free,  of  dependent,  on  others  ;  as  by  Colonies,  for 
initance,  whic^  are  fent  out  by  fome  Prince  or  Com- 
mon-wealth, either  to  difburden  their  own  territories 
when  they  are  too  full  of  inhabitants,  or  to  keep 
pplTeQion  at  little  or  no  expence  of  fome  Country 
they  have  newly  conquered,  (many  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans planted  in  every  pare  of  their  Empire)  or  per- 
hdp^  by  fome  Prince,  not  with  any  defign  to  refide 

•  This  was  writen  when  that  Commonwealth  was  in  the  Zenith  of 
its  glory,  and  before  it  was  humbled  by  the  famous  League  of  Cam- 
bray*  It  is  now  in  very  different  circumitances.  bee  the  Uifiory 
of  JPlorence»  Book  I. 

8  there 
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Aere  hittifdf,  but  fot  Kis*  glory  and  reputation,  as 
Alexandria  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
th^fe  Cities,  not  bcirtg  free  in  their  Original,  feldom* 
iniziti  to  that  degWe  of  eminence  as  to  beconicf  Gapi- 
tdds  of  Kingdoms  or  Empires.  Of  this  kind  was* 
Florence,  which'  (whether  built  by  the  Soldiers  of 
SvHa,  or  perhaps  by  thè  inhabitants  of  the  mòuntaln> 
about  Fiefole*,'  Who,- being  encouraged  by  the'lóng 
p^acc  which  t-he  world  enjoyed  under  thq,  reigri  of 
Auguftrfs,  left  tKe'ir  faftneflcs,  and  came  to  live  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Arno)  was  certainly  founded  under 
the  Roman  EmpiJ'é,  and  therefore  could  never  raife 
itfclf  frbrti  fuch  a  beginning  to  any  greater  ^height,* 
titetiiMts  Sovereigrr  was  pleaied  to  allo>y  of. 

The  founders  of  Cities  may  bfe  faid  to  bfc  free, 
Whért  a'jicoplé  éithbr  qùk  their  natiVé  country  vólun- 
tw-ily,  or  are  forced  out  of  it*  by  peftilcnce,  famine, 
or  Waf,  to  fee  k  hew  habitations  under  the  conduA  of» 
fòme  PPirfcè  o¥,  other  leaders'  of  their  own.     And; 
théftT'rfi'ùft  either  infiabit* fuch  Cities  as  they  find  ready' 
bbilt  ili  the  country^  they  get  poflcflion  of,  as  Mofes" 
ditf';.  or  they  rftWtbmId  new  ones  like -ffineas.     In 
the' fatter  cafe,*  tlie  Goriduftor  of  the  undertaking  has 
thè  greater  opportunity  ófdifplàying  hià  abilities  ;  on 
i#ttich  the  future  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  City 
chiefly  depends  2~  and  thofe  abilities  are  diftinguifli*' 
able  principally  ih  two  points  :  firft  ih  the  choice  of  a  ' 
convenient  fituàtión,  and  next  in  making  good  laws.* 
Now'  fince  fome  men   betake  them^felves  to- labour 
through  mere  neceffity,  and  others  only  by  choice, 
and  it  always  happens  that  there  is  more  virtue  in- 
thofc  countries  where  labour  cannot  poflibly  be  dif- 
p^^bfed  with;  than  in  orhers  where  there  is  more  rporri 
for  choice, •  it  fecnis  woi-thy  of  confideration  whether- 
it  is  not  the  bèft  way  to  build  in  a  barren  couniry  ; 
that  fo;  wtfen  men  are  obliged  to  work  hard  and  can- 
not aflfòrd  to  be  idle^  they  may  live  more  united;  for 
the  poverty  of  a  country  is  fcldom  thp  occafion  of 

•  See  the  Hifiory  of  Florence,  Book  II.  at  the  beginning. 
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diflfenfions  :  in  proof  of  which,  we  might  alledge  if 
ne^ceiTary  the  concord  of  the  Ragufans,  as  well  as  of 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  other  cities  that  have  been 
built  in  fuch  fituations.  And  without  doubt  fuch  a 
choice  would  be  both  a  very  prudent  and  advantage- 
ous one,  if  men  could  be  content  with  their  own, 
and  not  covet  the  pofTefllons  of  others:  '  But  fmce  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  is  fuch,  that.it  is  impoffìble 
for  any  one  to  live  in  fccurity,^  unlefs  he  fortifìes  him- 
felf  with  power,  it  is  better  to  build  in  a  fertile, 
country,  where  plenty  of  all  things  will  make  the  in- 
habitants  increafe,  and  enable  them  not  only  to  de* 
fend  themfelves  againfl  any  attack,  but  to  humble 
thofe  that  IhoOld  dare  to  oppofe  their  rifing  fortune. 
As  for  the  idlenefs  which  fuch  abundance  may  occafìon, 
it  may  be  prevented  by  proper  laws,  according  to  the 
example  of  fevcral  wife  LegiQators,  who,  having, 
lived  in  fuch  pleafant  and  fruitful  countries  as  na- 
turally incline  men  to  be  lazy  and  unfit  for  honeft^ 
Induftry»  have  always  obviated  the  inconveniencies 
which  otherwife  mud  have  happened,  by  laying  thofe, 
citizens  who  were  defigned  for ,  Soldiers,  under  a  ne- 
cellity  of  ufmg  hard  labour  and  exercife,  which  ren« 
dered  them  better  Soldiers  than  thofe  who  had  been . 
bred  up  in  rough  and  barren  countries.  Of  this,  the 
Kingdom  of  Egypt  may  ferve  for  an  example;  which, , 
though  one  of  che  mod  delightful  countries  in  the 
World,  availed  itfelf  however  of  wife  laws  and  rc- 
Itridtions  in  fuch  a  manner»  that  it  produced  many 
brave  and  excellent  men,  whofe  aftions,  if  the  me- 
mory of  them  had  not  been  alcnoft  extinguifhed 
by  time,  would  have  been  more  extolled  than  thofe  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  feveral  others  which  are 
ftill  held  in  fo  much  admiration  *.  For  whoever 
confidcrs.  the  Government  of  the  Soldans,  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  Mamalucs  and  the  reft  of  their  Soldiery, 
before  they  were  conquered  by  Selim  the  Grand  Turk, 

•  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Malti,  fed  omnes  illacrymahiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  iougi 
Noólc.  Hon  Book  III.  Ode  Ix. 

will 
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will  find  many  admirable  regulations  with  regard  to 
their  forces  ;  from  whence  it  may  eaflly  be  perceived 
how  apprchenfive  they  were  of  their  being  enervated 
by  that  idlenefs  to  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate 
mud  naturally  have  inclined  them,  if  it  had  not  been 
guarded  againfl:  by  the  (Iriétefl  injunctions  of  due 
exercife  and  labour. 

I  fay  therefore,  it  is  the  mod  prudent  way  to  make 
choice  of  a  fertile  fituatión,  provided  proper  care  be 
taken  to  obviate  the  evils  by  falutary  laws,  which 
otherwife  luxury  and  abundance  may  probably  occa- 
fion.  When  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  found  a 
City  to  prepetuate  his  name,  Dinocrates  an  Arcbiteót 
advifed  him  to  build  it  upon  Mount  Athos,  which 
would  not  only  be  very  ftrong,  but  might  be  reduced 
into  the  fhape  of  a  man  ;  a  circumftance  that  could 
not  fail  of  being  much  admired,  and  mud  contri- 
bute greatly  to  .  his  glory.  But  the  King  aiking 
how  the  inhabitants. were  to  be  furnilhed  with  pro- 
vifions,  he  confcffed  he  had  not  thought  of  that  *, 
at  which  Alexander  could  not  help  laughing  very 
heartily,  and  leaving  the  mountain  as  it  was,  he  built 
Alexandria,  where  he  knew  people  would  be  glad  to 
live  on  account  of  t;he  richnefs  of  the  Soil,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  they  might  reap  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sea  and  the  river  Nile. 

If  then  we  ionfider  the  Origin  of  Rome,  and  admit 
it  to  have  been  founded  by  -ffineas,  it  muft  be  num- 
bered amongft  thole  cities  that  have  been  built  by 
foreigners;  but  if  the  foundation  of  it  is  to  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  Komulus,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  built  by 
the  natives  of  the  rountry  in  which  it  ftands.  In 
cither  cafe  we  (hall  find  that  it  was  free  in  the  begin- 
ning and  independent  on  any  one.  It  will  likewife 
appear  (as  we  (hall  Ihew  hereafter)  that  the  inhabitants 
were  laid  under  fuch  fevere  reftriflions  in  feveral 
rcfpeóls,  by  the  laws  which  were  made  by  Romulus, 
Numa,  and  others,  that  neither  the  fertility  of  the 
country,    the  convenicncy  of  the  Sea,   the  frequent 

•  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Alcxandri. 
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^nd  lignei  viftories  they  gained,  Ror  the  grcatnefs  of 
their  Empire,  were  able  to  corrupt  them  for  maoy 
ages  :  on  the  contrary,  they  maintained  their  virtuie 
with  fuch  inflexible  rigour,  as  there  are  feV^  pr  no  ex-r 
amples  of  in  any  other'Common-wcalth.  And  fiiii/ce  t\m 
great  exploits  performed  under  that  Govcrnmje^nu 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  recorded  by 
Livy,  were  conduced  cither  by  public  of  private 
Councils,  I  (hall  begin  my  Difcourfej  with  what 
feems  moft  worthy  of  obfervation  iq  their  civil  and  do* 
meftic  affairs,  and  the  confequences  attendant  tbpre- 
on,  with  which,  the  firft'  book,  or  rather  the  firft  part 
of  this  work  will  conclude. 


CHAP.    IL 

Concerning  the  different  forts  of  Government^  and  eJfeciaVy. 

that  oj  Rome^ 

OMITTING  all  mention  at  prefent^of  fuch 
Cities  as  were  dependent  in  their  firft  founda- 
tion, i  fhall  fpeak  of  chofe  only  that  were  originally 
free,  and  conduced  themfelves  as  they  thought  fit, 
cither  \i\  a  Republican  or  a  Monarchical  form  of  Go- 
vernment, and  thefe,  as  their  plan  ^nd  origin  were 
diflerenr,  had  likewife  different  laws  and  condirvi- 
tions.  Some  of  them  had  laws  delivered  to  them  by 
one  perfon  at  the  firft,  or  at  leaft  very  foon  after  their 
foundation  ;  as  the  Spartans  received  theirs  imme^ 
diately  from  Lycurgus  :  others  had  their  laws  given 
them  at  different  times,  according  to  the  fevcral  ac- 
cidents and  exigencies  that  happened-,  which  was  the 
cafe  of  Rome,  That  State,  therefore,  may  juftly  be 
deemed  fortunate,  which  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
wife  man,  who  makes  fuch  laws  at  firft,  as  want  no 
amendment  or  new-modelling  afterwards,  but  are 
fufficicnt  of  themfelves  to  ftfcure  and  profeft  thofe 
that  live  under  them  ;  as  it  happened  to  the  Spartaj^jS,  - 
whofe  laws  were  fo  excellent  that  they  were  inviola^l^lx 

obferved 


tobfervcd  for  above  dght  hundtred  years,   iJirithout 
óccàfìoniiig  any  murmurs  or  commotions  of  cOnfe- 
quence.    On  the  otKer  hand,  that  State,  mud  be  in 
fome  meafurc  unhappy,  which,  for  want  of  prudence 
and  forefight  in  the  Legiflators  at  firft,  is  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  reforming  and  altering  its  laws  upon 
fudden  emergencies  :    (iill  more  unhappy  when  its 
laws  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  inftead  of  conducing 
to  promote  the  true  ends  of  government,  they  have 
a  quite  different  tendency  ;   for  in  that  cafe^  there  is 
hardly  any  poflSbility  of  reforming  it.     As  to  others 
which  are  eftabliflied  upon  good  principles  at  firft^ 
and  capable  of  improvement,    if  they  are  not  alto- 
gether perfcft,  they  may  become  more  aiid  more  lb 
in  time  by  divers  accidents  and  occurrences,  though 
perhaps  not  without  fome  dangerous  Ihocks  and  con- 
cuffions  ;  for  men  arc  naturally  averfe  to  any  innova- 
lion  of  change  in  their  cuftoms  and  laws,  except  they 
are  convinced  there  is  an  abfolute  .ncceflity  for  it: 
and  as  this  neceffity  muft  be  occafioned  by  fome  im- 
pending danger,  the  State  may  be  fubverted,  before 
the  remedy  can  have  its  effeél.     'Of  this  we  have 
fufficient  proofs  in  what  has  happened  to  the  Republic 
of  Florence,   at  various  times,   and  upon  different 
occafions  s    particularly   upon  the  commotions  that 
happened  at  Arozzo  and  Prito  ;  the  former  of  which 
produced  a  new  reformation  in  the  State,    and  the 
latter  great  confufipn.  ^ 

But  as  I  propofe  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and* 
Ihew  what  accidents  contributed  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fe&ion,  I  muff  obftrvc  in  the  firft  place,  that  acord- 
ing  to  fome  authors^  there  are  but  three  forts  of  go- 
vernment, wz.  Monarchy  or  Principality,  Ariftocracy, 
and  Democracy  ;  and  that  thofe  who  intend  to  eredt 
a  new  State,  muff  have  recourfe  to  fome  orjjB  of  thefe 
which  -he  likes  beft.  Others  (and  with  more  judg- 
ment, as  many  think)  fay  there  are  Six  forts  -,  three  of 
'which  ar*  very  bad,  and  the  other  three  good  in 
themfelves,  but  liable  to  be  fo  corrupted  that  they 
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may  become  tat  worft.  The  three  good  forts  have 
been  juii  now  mentioned  ;  the  other  three  proceed 
xrom  thci's  and  everyone  of  them  bears  fuchare^ 
l>!mblance  to  that  on  which  it  refpedivcly  depends, 
thar  c!.L  rranfuion  from  one  to  the  other  is  fhort 
aoù  eaiy  r  tor  Monarchy  often  degenerates  into 
Tyranny.*  .  .ijcracy  inco  Oligarchy,  and  Democracy 
into  licer  uous  Anarchy  and  confufio.n.  Sothat  who- 
ever fets  up  any  one  of  ttie  former  three  kinds  of  Go- 
vernir,  nr,  may  allure  l/jinfelf  it  will  not  be  of  any 
long  aorarion  ^  for  no  pi\-:.*utiun  wiil  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  other  that  is  analogous  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  affinity  which  there  feeing  to  be 
in  this  cafe  betwixt  virtue  and  vice,  perfection  and 
'imperfeftion. 

This  variety  of  Governnients  ailiongft  mankind, 
^appears  to  have  been  the  effcd  of  chance  :  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Worid,  the  inhabitants  being  few, 
they  fome  time  lived  feparate  from  each  other  like 
beafts;  but  afic  wards  as  they  multiplied,  they  began 
to  unite  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  put  themfelves 
under  the  protcftion  of  fuch  as  were  moft  eminent 
amongft  them  for  courage  and  ftrength,  whom  they 
engaged  to  obey  and  to  acknowledge  as  their  chiefs*. 
Hence  arofe  the  diftMi<3;ion  betwixt  honeft  and  dif- 
honeft,  juft  and  unjuft  :  for  when  any  one  injured  his 
benefaftor,  his  ingratitude  excited  a  fort  of  fellow- 
feeling  and  indignation  In  others,  as  well  as  kindnefs 
and  refpedi  for  thofe  that  behaved  differently:  and 
a$  they  confidered  that  they  might  fome  time  or  other 
perhaps  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  themfelves,  if 
proper  meafures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they 
thought  fit  to  make  laws  for  the  reward  of  good  men, 

•  Ciup  prorepferunt  primis  j^njnialia  terris, 
Mutum  &  turpe  pecus,  glandem  arque  cubilia  propteVs 
Pugnabant  armis,  quae  polt  fabncaverat  ufus; 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent, 
Nominaque  invenére:  dehinc  abfillere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  &  ponere  leges. 
Ne  quis  fur  efTet,  neu  latro,  neu  quU  adulter. 

Hor.  Satii.  lib  I.  iii. 
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and  che  puniihment  of  offenders.  This  firft  gave  rife 
to  juftice  in  the  world  '^  \  and  from  this  confideracioa 
it  came  to  pafs  in  procefs  of  time,  char  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Chief,  they  had  not  fo  much  regard  to 
courage  and  bodily  ftrength  as  to  wifdom  and  inte- 
grity. But  afterwards,  as  this  kind  of  government 
became  gradually  hereditary  inftead  of  elective,  the 
the  heirs  of  thefe  Chieftains  foon  began  to  degenerate 
from  the  virtue  of  their  Anceftors,  and  to  behave 
themfelves  as  if  they  thought  the  main  duty  of  a 
Prince  confiftcd  in  fufpafling  all  other  men  in  luxury, 
extravagance,  effeminacy,  and  every  fort  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs  ;  by  which  in  a  while,  they  fìrft  grew  odious 
to  their  Subjects,  and  then  fo  jealous  for  themfelves, 
that  they  were  forced  to  diftrcfs  and  cut  off"  others  for 
their  own  fecurity,  and  at  laft  to  become  downright 
Tyrants.  This  firft  occafioned  combinations  and 
confpiracies  for  the  deftrudion  of  Princes  5  not 
amongft  the  weak  and  pufìllanimous  part  of  their 
fubjefts,  but  amongft  fuch  as  being  more  eminent 
for  their  g^nisrofity,  magnanimity,  riches,  and  birth, 
could  not  endure  any  longer  to  fubmit  to  thefe  pitiful 
and  oppreffive  Governors. 

The  multitude  therefore,  fwayed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Nobles,  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  Prince,  and 
being  freed  from  his  ypke,  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  their  deliverers,  who  being  thoroughly  difgufted 
at  Monarchy,  changed  the  form  of  Government,  and 
and  took  it  into  their  own  hands.  After  which  they 
conduced  both  themfelves  and  the  State,  according 
to  the  plan  they  had  formed,  preferring  the  common 
good  to  any  particular  advantage,  and  behaving  in 
private  as  well  as  public  aSairs  with  aHlduity  and  mo* 
deration,  whilft  the  remembrances  of  their  paft  fuf- 
ferings  continued  frefti  upon  their  minds.  But  this 
authority  afterwards  devolving  upon  their  Sons,  who 
had  not  feen  thefe  changes,  nor  experienced  the  mi- 
fcries  of  tyranny,  they  began  to  grow  fo  diflatisfied 
with  that  fort  of  civil  equality,  that  chey  caft  off  all 

*  •-'Utilitas  jofti  prope  mater  &  xqui.        Hor.  Satir,  lib.  I.  iii. 
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Kftraiflt,  and  giving  themfekes  up  to  ràpmé,  tmbitionv 
and  Juft,  foon  changed  *!he  government  -iagain  fronh 
Ariftocrady  into  an  Oligarchy.     Their  admin iftrfitioH 
iiowevcr  becoming  as  inftrppartaWe  ih  a  while  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  other  had  formerly  bc^n,  the  people 
naturally  began  to  look  out  for  fome  deliverer;  and 
havin'g  fixed   upon  a  leader,    they    put   themfelvcs 
under  his  banners,  and  abolifhcd  Oligarchy.      Bui 
when  they  had  done  this,  and  cahie  to  refleél  ufknl 
the  oppreffions  they  fuftained  under  a  Tyrant,  the^ 
refolved  never  to  be  governed  again  by  any  ohe  man  ; 
and  therefore  agreed  to  fet  up  a.popular  Government, 
which  was  conftituted  in  fueh  a  manner,    that   th^ 
chief  authority  was  not  veiled  either  in  a  Prince  or  in 
a  Junto  of  the  Nobility.     Now  as  all  new  eftablilh* 
ments  are  held  in  fome  degree  of  reverence  and  ve- 
neration at  firftj  this  form  fubfifted  for  fome  time  ; 
though  no  longer  than  thofe  people  lived  who  had 
been  the  founders  of  ii:    for  after  their  death,  their 
defcendants  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs,  and  fuch- 
a  contempt  of  all    authority  and   diftinftion,   that, 
«very  man  living  after   his  own  caprice,   there  was 
nothing  to  bé  fcen  but  confufidn  and  violence  ;  fo 
that  either  by  rhe  advice  of  fome  good  and  refpeftable 
man,  or  compelled  by  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  thefe  diforders  and  enormities, 
they  at  laft  determine  once  more  to  fubmit  to  the  do- 
minion of  one  :    from  which  ftate  they  fell  again  in 
time   through    the  fame  gradations,    and   from"  the 
abovementioned  caufcs,  into  mifrule  and  licentiouf- 
nefs.    Such  is  the  rotation  to  which  all  States    are 
fubjeft  ;    neverthel«fs  they  cannot  often  revert  to  the 
fame  kind  of  Government,  beeaufe  it  is  not  poffibie 
that  they  (hould  fa  long  exift  as  to  Undergo  m^any  of 
thefe  mutations  ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  when 
a  State  is  labouring. under  fuch  convulfions^  and  is 
deftittrte  both  of  ftrength  and  counfel,  it  fall's  a  prey 
to  Ibme  other  neighbouring  communtty  or  nation  that 
is  better  governed  5  otherwife  it  might  pafe  through 
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tiie  feve»!  ab&yemefìdoAed  revolutions  again^  and 
a^in  to  infiotcy. 

AU  thefc  foTits  of  government  then,  in  my  opinion^ 
are  iiìfìrm  and  tnfecure  ;   the  three  former  froin  tho 
ufuaJ  ihortnefs  of  their  duration,  and  the  three  latter 
from  the  malignity  of  their  own  .principles.     The 
wileft  Legiflators  therefore  being  aware  of  thefe  dc» 
fe<5ls,  never  eftabliflied  any  one  of  them  in  particular, 
but  contrived  another  that  partakes  of  them  all,  can- 
lifting  of  a  Prince,   Loids,    and  Commons,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  more  firm  and  ftable,  becaufe 
every  one  of  thefc  members  would  be  a  check  upon 
the   other:     and    of  thofc    Legiflators,    Lycurgu» 
certainly  merits  the  higheft  praife,  who  conftituted  an 
eftabli(hment  of  this  kind  at  Sparta,    which  lafted 
above  eight  hundred  years,  to  bis  own  great  honour 
as  well  as  the  tranquility  of  the  Citizens.     Very  dif« 
ferent  was  th^  fate  of  the  Government  eftabliflied  by 
Solon  at  Athens,  which,  being  a  (imple  DemoCMcy- 
only,  was  of  fo  ftiort  a  continuance,  that  ii!  gave  way^' 
to  the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus  before  the  death  df  thc^ 
Legiflator:     and  though  indeed  the  heirs  of  that^ 
Tyrant  were  expelled  about  forty  years  after,  and  tbe^ 
Athenians  not  only  recovered  their  liberty,  but  re-- 
eftabliihed  Solon's  laws  and  plan  of  government, 
yn  they  did  not  maintain  it  above  a  hundred  years, 
notwithftanding  they  made  feveral  new  regulations  to 
reftrain  the  infolence  of  the  Nobles,  and  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  Commons;    the  ncceffity  of  which 
Solon  had  not  forefeèn  :  fo  that  for  want  of  tempering 
bis   Democracy    with  a   fhare    of  Arifiocracy   and. 
princely  power,    it  was  of  (hort  duration  in  compa-  ^ 
rifon  of  the  conftitution  of  Sparta. 

fiut  to  return  to  Rome.  Though  that  City  had  not 
a  Lycurgus  to  model  its  confbituuon  at  firft,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  preferve  its  liberty  foe  a  long  courfe 
of  time;  yet  fo  many  were  the  accidents  which  hap- 

?cned  in  the  cbntefts  betwixt  the  Patricians  apd  the 
lebeians,  that  chance  effefted  what  the  Law-^giver 
had  not  provided  for.  i    Sa  th&t  if  it  was  not^perfeéb 
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ac  thfc  beginning,  k  became  fo  after  a  while  y  for  chough 
the  firft  laws  were  deficient,  yet  they. Were  neither  in-^ 
capable  of  amendment,  nor  repugnant  to  its  future 
pcrfcdion:  fince  not  only  Romulus  but  alt  the  reft 
of  the  Kings  that  fucceeded  him  made  fcveral  good 
alterations  in  them,,  and  fuch  as  were  well  calculated 
for  rlifc  fupport  of  liberty.  But  as  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  found  a- Monarchy  ^nd  not  a  Republic,  when 
that  City  had  ihaken  olF  the  yoke  of  a  Tyrant,  there 
feemed  to  be  many  provi  (ions  ft  ill  wanting  for  the 
further  mainccnncc  of  its  freedom.  And  notwirh- 
llanding  tyrainiy  was  at  lafl:  eradicated  by  [he  ways 
and  means  abovementioned,  yet  thofe  who  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  it,  created  two  Confuls  to  fupply  the^ 
place  of  Royalty  ;  by  which  it  came  to  pafs  that  the 
name  alone,  and  not  the  authority  of  Princes,  was 
cxtinguifhed.  So  that  the  Supreme  power  being 
lodged  only  in  the  Confuls  and  Senate,  the  Govern-  , 
mtajc  confided  of  no  more  than  two  of  the  three  Ef^ 
rates  which  we  have  fpoken  of  before,  that  is,  of 
Royahy  and  Àriftocracy.  It  remained  therefore  ftill 
necefiary  to  admit  the  people  into  fome  fhare  of  the 
Government  ;  and  the  Patricians  growing  fo  infolent 
in  time  (as  I  (hall  (hew  hereafter)  that  the  Plebeians 
could  no  longer  endure  it,  the  latter  took  arms,  and 
obliged  them  to  relinqui(h  pare  of  their  authority, 
left  they  (hould  lofe  the  whole  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Confuls  and  Senators  ftill  retained  fo  much  power 
in  the  Common- wealth,  as  enabled  them  to  fupport 
their  rank  with  dignity  and  honour.  This  ftrugglc 
gave  birth  to  certain  Officers  called  Tribunes  of  the 
Pe$ple,\  after  the  creation  of  whom  that  State  became 
more  firm  and  compatì:,  every  one  of  the  three  de- 
grees abovementioned  having  its  proper  (hare  in  the 
Government  ;  and  fo  propitious  was  fortune  to  it, 
that  although  it  was  changed  from  a  Monarchy  into 
an  Ariftocracy,  and  afterwards  intaa  Democracy,  by 
the  fteps  and  for  the  reafons  already  a(Bgned,  yet  the 
Royal  power  was  never  entirely  aboli(hed  and  given 
to  the  Patricians,  nor  that  of  the  Patricians  wholly 
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ID  the  Plebeians.;  on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of 
the  three  Eftates  being  duly  propivtioiiecl  and  mixed 
together,  gave  if  the  highcft  degree  of  perfei5lioa' 
that  any  Cooimon* wealth  is  capable  of  attaining  to  ;: 
and  this  was  owing  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  ako-' 
gcthcr,  to  the  diflcnfions  that  happened  betwixt  the 
Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  as  (hall  be  fhewn  more^ 
at  large  in  the  following  Chapters. 


CHAP.     III. 

f*o  what  acctdenis  it  was  owing  that  the  tribunes  of  the 
People  were/reated  at  Rome\  and  how  they  contributed 
to  make  that  Common-wealth  more  perfe^. 

THOSE  that  have  written -upon  Civil  Govern- 
ment, lay  it  down  as  a  firft  Principle^  and  all 
Hiftorians  denaonftrate  the  fame,  that  whoever  wpuld 
found  a  ftate,  and  make  proper  laws  for  the  govern-: 
ment  of  it,  muft  prefuppofe  that  all  men  are  bad  by 
nature  *,  and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  fhew  that  na- 
tural depravity  of  heart,  whenever  they  have  a  fair 
opportunity  i  and  though  it  may  poflibly  lie  conceal- 
ed for  a  while,  on  :  account  of  fome  fecret  reafon 
which  does  not  then  appear  to  men  of  fmall  experi- 
enee  \  yet  Time^  (which  is  therefore  juftly  called  the 
Father  of  truth)  commonly  bringsit  to  light  in  the  end. 
After  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins  at  Rome,  there 
fcemed  to  be  a  perfeft  harmony  betwixt  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  -,  the  former  having  laid  afide  their 
ufual  arrogance,  and  aflumed  an  appearance  of  fa- 
miliarity and  affability  even  towards  the  loweft  of  the 
people.  The  reafons  of  this  were  not  difcovcrcd 
whilft  the  Tarquins  lived  ;  for  the  Patricians  being 
ftili  afraid  of  them,  were  likewife  apprehenfive  that 

•  This  Cttm^  a  liarfh  A]p|>orition.  But  docs  not  every  Chriftinn  al- 
moft  daily  juftify  the  truth  of  it,  by  confcfling  it  before  God  and  the 
World  ;  and  are  we  not  exprefsly  told  the  fame  in  feveral  pulfeges  of 
the  Holy  Scripturev  and  in  ail  Syfteips  of  human  Philoropby. 

if 
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if  they  fliovld  opprcfs  the  people^  thicf'  itllght  b0 
ifempted  cot  cala  in  idìiia  £|miiy  again  ;  aod- cBis)  wds  the 
true  caufe  of  ithetrfmmlbg  mbdei-atron.^  Bura^  fbonf . 
as  the  Tarquin»  wore  doad, /ahd  the  f^aoriclaBS  deli^ 
vered  from  tbole  apprehcnfion^,!  they  began  tor  vènD 
riiàt  malice  upon  the'  Plebeians'^  whibh  they  had  ftr 
long  concealed,  and  to  tpcac  them  in  the  moit  info^i! 
lent  and  injurious  manntfiiv^bioh'may  fei^\reasraiufB« 
cient  proof  of  what  I  have  j.uft  faid,  that  m^  are 
never  good  but  through  neccfTity  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  good  and  evil  arc  Ifcft  to  tfieid  choice,  and  they 
can  praftife  the  latter  with  impunity,  they  will  not 
ftiU  ti>  throw  every  thing  irito^difordcp  and  coAfòfiori. 
Hence  arifes  the  common  dbfervatkm^  :  that  buhf^er 
dnd  "poverty  may  mah  people  indt^riims^  >  bttt  hws  oiily 
can  make  them  good:  for  if  men  were  fo  of  themfelves, 
there  wtìuld  be  no  occafiòn  -for  laws; /but^as»  the  cafe, 
il  far  otherwife,  they  are  abfolmely  necéflìspry.  ^ 

After  the  Tarquins  were  dead,  who  had-  been  fuch 
a-check  upon  the  Nobiiity,fqme  otbdr  expedient  (bem« 
ed  Wanting  that  might  have  the  fanié  effeft  ;  »fo  th^c 
after  much  confufion  and  diforder,  and!  nlany  danger- 
ous, contefts  betwixt*  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians^ 
certain  Officers,  called  TribuHeSy  were  created  for  thej 
fecutity  of  the  latter:  who,  being  vefted' with^  fuch 
privileges  apd  authority  as  enabled  them  m  become 
Arbiters  betwixt  thofe  two  Eftatcsi  effeftuaily  curb-, 
ed  the  inlolence  of  the  former.  - 
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^iri  d^H^ons  betwixt  the  Patricians  andFl^eianimadr 
', ike  Roman  Common^weàhb  more^  fovoerfui  and  free. 
■  ♦« 

IMuft  here  fay  fomethirtg  of  the  cowtefts  that  hap- 
pened at  Rome  betwixt  the  death  of  the  Tarquins 
and  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes,  awd  afterwards  en- 
deavoi^r  to  refute  the  apiriion  of  thofe  who  affert,. 
that  the  Roman  Republic  was  fp  fubjeó)!  to  tumult^ 

fedition. 


•' 
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&ditioi^.'S)nd  coi)|'uJÌQn,  tb^c  ^  its  good  foitVHf>e  wd 
foilitary  vktue  had  not  over  balanced  thefe  dcfeiS:!,  it 
wou}d  have  beeiv  mo^h  iofer^r  to-any  other*  It  louft 
be  owne^i/idee^»  jhat  both  for.(une  and  valopt^id 
ÀOC  a  little  contirijbVt^  to  t^e  a^randi^etQei^t  ^  irliac 
dÉcnpire  :  but  ic  iè^jft^^  to  ose  a^.if  theff^.peopje  dici  .nOt 
cofl^der,  th^t  wfee^  the^^^aWrgop^iSfiWiers  {h^rp  muft 
be  good  ordirr.  aed  difclpUn^i  whn^h  i^  likewif^  g!e*« 
li^r^Uy  atipoflef  ?ft«b  gooilfofffine.  . 

But  t:Q.defi;ier\d  tp  fome  Qth^f  pwifiu^rsi.wlwiipg.»! 
that  Cuy^  •  ]L  fay  thole  that  oayil.a^c  thtdiffdnCiom  ÌJtr* 
twixt  t^  f^a&'j^j^  aa^  jRlebi^iq^pst;  6%>^il  aa  the?ei^ 
caufefi  whi^h  ^Vftiff'^y  opipÌQp>; contributed  moift  to  ii« 
Ubeffy^^,  for  wiilift  ^hfif >  Oi^^i^cj^  them  a^  %he  fourcet 
gf  tum^Ji  and  oopfufion»  ehfj^^.  do  not  coajder  th^ 
gppd  effeiàs^  tbey  «  gr.oduceij  '^.^emin^  ekb^r  to  for<H 
get^,  OS  ;nfyc^  to  ;  have  ko^)^n^,.tha;,  i|V  all  Contrnoii- 
^A^tbs,  t^  we^^^and  di^dfuioEi  of  the  Nobi^ty  4ndi 
Commoaajg  np^^ftjpf  necj^fl/ii^.bfs;  ver^?  n^idely  .if  not 

totaUy  differen;t  ;;  .aiiyl  tMt,^aU  the  laM^  which  ore 
made  in/^voor  of  Itberty^f  ha»v«^  beep  owing  to  the: 
differences. betwuttbem^  a«  ifeigbt  tìafUy  be  demon»- 
ftratcd  from  whfit^Mppened  at  Rome  ;  for  from-^tbe 
time  of  the  Tarquiris.  to- tbatjof  the  Gracchi,  which 
was  afperiod.  of  abovcthree  hundred  years,  the  con-. 
tf fts  tha4:  arofe,  were  very;  feldom  attended  with  the: 
baoifhment,  and  ftill  iekion^^  with  the  exoeution  of 
any  of  the  Citizens.  , 

There^  is  no' reafon  then- to  ;  look  upon  thofe  hu* 
mours  as  noxious,,  nor  that  Re.piiblio,a3  difunited,  in 
wbich  during  fo  long  a  fpace,  and  (o  many  flruggles^ 
not  above  crght  or  t^n  people  were  fent  into  Exile, 
very  few  pup  to  death,  and  riot  many  puniflied  with  > 
pecuniary  fines^on  account  of  thofe  commotions  v  n^r 
can  it  with  any  juftice.be  called  a  difordercd  or  ill 
gCMferned  State,  where  tbci-e  were  fa  many  examples 
of  every  kind  of  virtue  ;  fince  good  examples  pro- 
ceeded from  good  education,  and  good  education 
from  good  laws,  and  thofe  laws  from  thofe  diflcnfiont 
which  many  fp  inconfiderately  condemn.     For  who- 

^  ever 
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ever  will  look  into  the  confequences  of  them,  will 
find  that  they  feldom  occafioncd  banilhment  or  an^ 
other  violence  that  was  detrimental  to  the  public 
good  ;  but  l^ws,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  highly 
conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  common  liber» 
ties.  If  any  one  however  ihould  object,  that  it  muft 
be  a  {Irange  and  horrible  fight  to  fee  not  only  the 
Ck>mmonalty  in  an  uproar  againft  the  Nobility,  and. 
the  Nobility  againft  the  Commonalty,  and  both  of 
them  running  through  the  ftreets  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  ;  but  tradefmen  (hutting  up  their  fbops,  and 
all  forts  of  people  flying  by  droves  out  of  the  City  ; 
a  Spedacle,  as  they  imagine,  that  muft  frighten  any 
perfon  that  beheld,  and  even  thofe  that  read  of  it  :  I 
anfwer,  that  every  State  ought  to  have  proper  means 
in  its  hands  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the  people,  cf- 
pecially  thofe  States  that  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Commonalty  for  their  afiiftance  upon  any  exi- 
gency :  and  as  the  Roman  Republic  was  fuch,  when- 
ever the  people  wanted  to  have  a  new  law  made,  they 
either  raifed  a  tumult  or  refufed  to  enhft  chemfelves 
as  Soldiers  in  time  of  war^  till  they  had  obtained 
'fome  fort  of  Satisfadlion,  And  it  feldom  happens 
that  the  demands  of  a  free  people  are  either  unrea- 
fonable  or  prejudicial,  to  liberty  as  they  commonly 
proceed  either  from  aftual  opprefllon,  or  the  dread 
of  it  -,  but  if  that  apprehenfion  Ihould  prove  ground- 
lefs,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  pacify  them  by  a  pub- 
lic conference,  where  they  arc  always  ready  to  iiften 
to  any  man  of  worth  and  authority  that  fliall  think 
fit  to  harangue  ihcm  :  for  though  the  people  may 
fometimes  be  in  an  error,  as  Tully  fays,  they  arc 
open  to  better  information,  ahd  foon  convinced,  when 
a  perfon  of  whofe  veracity  and  integrity  they  have  a 
good  opinion,  undertakes  to  fliew  them  their  miftake. 
We  Ihould  not  therefore  be  too  forward  in  cenfur- 
ing  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  Republic  5  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider  that  the  vaft  things  which  it 
accompliftied  muft  be  owing  to  proportionable  caufes; 
and  that  if  the  difTenfions  that  happened  in  it  occa* 

fioned 


lioncd  the  creation  of  Tribunes,  they  were  rather  of 
advantage  than  otherwife  :  for  they  not  only  procur-» 
fed  the  people  a  fhfre  hf  the;  adipiniftration  of  Go- 
vernment, but  were  the  Guardians  and  Confcrvators 
9f  the  public  liberty,  asl  ihall  Ibcw  in  the  next 
Chapter  *. 

CHAP. 


%  « 


Montefquieu  hath  orten  given  it  as  his  opinion,  IWs  the  Au<« 
*«  thor  of  the  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prmciptes  of  the  Times,    Voh 
^*  II.  Sedè.  xii.    That  Fadlions  are  not  only  natural  but  necrflary  to 
*/  free  Governm.ei\ts/*    This  opinion,  however,  is  in  forae  fcnfe  er- 
roneous, bècaufe  foo  general.    The  Author  bori*owèd  it  with  man/ 
other  important  obfervations  in  his  book  from  MachiavePs  Difcourfes 
upon  Livy.    But  in  juftice  to  the  Florentine,  we  muft  obferve  that  he 
Lmits  the  obfervation  to  the  tiroes  in  which  pubi  c  Spirit  was  predomi* 
nant:  whereaé  the  other  extendi  it  to  later  periods^  when  felfiih  Am- 
bition had  quenched  the  love  of  one's  country  \  and  hence  arofe  hia 
error.    As  thefe  two  Authors,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  pofTefs  the  high- 
eft  ftation  in  the  political  fcale,  it  Inky  be  Worth  while  to  give  a  coni-* 
^arative  iketch  of  their  different  cbara6ters.    Machiavd^  borii  and 
bred  in  tumultuous  and  profligate  times,  and  occupied  in  the  affairs  of 
adiftcmpercd  Republic,  caught  his  firft  prihci|iles  from  what  hcfaiv* 
Monteijquieu,  tho^e  happt  in  his  birth  and  fortune»  enjoying  an  ezr\f 
leifure  in  a  ijuiet  and  well  regulated  Monarchy,  drew  his  firft  .princi- 
ples of  Politics  froih  what  he  read.    Yet  neither  was  the  former  giveii 
tp  to  mere  perfohal  obfervafioni  nor  the  latter  to  mere  ftudy  :  in  the 
progrefs  of  life»  MachiaVel  applied  himfelf  to  books,  and  Montefquieii 
to  men  5  yet,  as  was  natural,  their  firft  habits  prevailed,  and  gave  to 
Ach  hit  diliinét  and  peculiar  chafa6ter.    Hence,  though  both  ww  the 
internal  and  fecret  pangs  of  Government,  (which,  in  my  opinion,  no 
writer  but  thefe  two  did  ever  fully  comprehend  or  penetrate)  yet  they 
few  them  by  different  lights,  and  through  different  mediiims.     Ma- 
Aiàvèrs  leading  guide  Uàs  FaA  ;  Montefquieu^s  was  Philofophy,    In 
confequence  of  thTsj  Simplicity  forhis  the  Chairaéfer  ti  one.  Refine- 
Jnent  that  of  the  other.    The  Speculative  Frenchman  fof-ms  a  fine  fyf- 
tem  ;  to  the  completion  of  which,  he  fotrtétimes  tortures  both  Arfru- 
hient  and  Faft  j  t)^c  plain  arid  downright  Florentine  builds  on  Facts* 
independent  oil  all  Syltems.    The  polite  and  difintèrefted  Sage  is  warm 
in  the  praiie  »of  l/(?»^  :  the  aiftive  and  penetrating  Secretary,  above 
praife  or  tenfilre,  gives  a  bold  and  ftriking  picture  of  the  tXfttys  of  men. 
Hence,  whilft  the  fhrft  gains  every  heart  oy  the  force  of  moral  Sym- 
pathy, the  latter  hath  been  tinjuftly  deteftcd,  as  the  Enemy  of  Virtue 
and  Mankind.    Màchiavèl  is  negligent,  yet  pure  and  itrong,  fcorning 
the  minuter  graces  of  fcompofition  j  Montefquieu  is  elegant^  yet  ner- 
tous}  and  to  the  acutenefs  of  the  Philofophcr,  often  adds  the  fire  of 
the  Poet.    Both  were  the  friends  of  freedom  and  mankind  j  both  fu-* 
perior  to  thè  Geni  us  of  their  time  and  country  ;  both  ti*uly  gi*èat  :  the' 
Florentine  fevere  and  great  j  the  Frenchman  gtSeat  and  amiable. 

Before  we  can  determine  therefore,-whcthcr  the  Faótions  that  di^-fde' 
à  free  countrv  be  fàlufàrjr  or  dan|erotrs>  itìé  neceffary  to  know  wjiat* 
h  their  founciation  and-oo3e.6t.  '  If  they  artf<?  from  ffeedotn  of  opinion 
and  aim  at  the  public  welfare,  they  arefahitary  v^t if  theitibùiré* 
^  felf-intereft  of  what  kind  foever,  then  they  are  dangerous  and  de* 

VoL|  III.  C  ftruaive. 
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tFbtther  it  is  fafer  to  frufl  fbt  gtMrilianfitp  cf  Uheriy  ht 
the  bands  of  the  Nobtity  or  the  Cammonalty  t  and  tffber* 
ther  tbofe  that  only  defire  to  maintain  what  they  bave^ 
0r  thofe  that  want  to  uf»rp  more^  are  the  moft  likely  to' 
excite  eommoiions  in  a  State» 

TH  E  wifefl  Legiftators  have  always  made  it  thchr 
prii>cipal  care  to  provide  a  barrier  for  the  1^ 
berty  of  the  States  they  have  founded  ;  and  accdi-d* 
ifng  as  that  has  been  well  or  ill  fecured^  the  freedom 
of  thofe  Stares  has  been  of  longef  or  fhorter  dura- 
tion  ;  and,  as  there  niud  of  neeeillty,  be  both  Gran- 
dees and  Comnfioners  in  every  KbpniUiCy  it  has  beefiF 
a  matter  of  doubt,  in  which  of  thofe  two  orders»  it 
would  be  moft  proper  lo  veft  chat  charge  Tht 
Spartans  formerly,  and  the  Vtoetians  lately,  com?- 
mitted  it  to  the  ìKobitity  %  but  the  Romans  thougbor 
St  to  hxlge  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonalty.  Let 
las  examine  theny  which  of  thefè  Republics  made  the: 
wiftr  choice.. 

ftruflive.  I  cawnot  give  a  better  cohnment  on  tins  truths  tlran  in  ^hf 
words  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  '^  As  ion|;,  fays  he,  as  the  Spirit  of  Li-*', 
^  berty  prevaiKxi,  a  Koman  facri&ced  bis  own,  and  therefore  nodoubr« 
«*  every  other  perfotKkl^  iimicft,  to  the  intereft  of  the  Common -wealth  ;- 
*\  wliei>  the  latter  (that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Fa£fion}^fucc«eded.  the  yntereft 
•*  of  the  Coinmo»>weakh  was  con^dered  no  othérwife^  than- in  fubor- 
«<  diaation  to  \h2kt  parliad4sr  intereft  whiciieaeb  peribn  bad-efpou^td^ 
«*.Tbe  principal  iiien>  inAead  of  makinf  their  grandeur  andglor^ 
•*  conHft,  as  they  fbrmeriy  had  done,  io'  that  which  the  gramleiur  and^ 
**  liberty  of  the  Common  wealthr  refld^ed  on  them^  confidercd  them- 
**  felves  now  as  Individuals,  not  aft  Gitlsemi  aiul  each  would  Aiinc; 
•*  with  his  ownl3g^.  To  tUkJwrpofe  alone  they  employed  the  Com«- 
^  jnands  they  hJkàoi  axmiès,  TOc^vtrnment  of  Provinces,  and  the 
^  in^ient:e  ihtf  acifnired  over  ikvt  H^iber  (or  cHf&revt  CUfi^  of  peo>- 
*<  p)&)  at  Kome,  aisd  over  the  Allies  and  SMfcdt^,  ot  the  Republic*- 
**^  Upois  principles  of  the  fain^  kind»  inferior  ^ople  attached  them- 
^  fcives  to  then»,  and  th^t  sea)  and  iud^iìi^.,  nay  that  courage  and' 
**  j9rt'agnanistity«  wiùch  bad  be«^  fornijerlyvexcrted  in  the  ièrvìce  of  the: 
**  Common- wealth»  were  exiei^«^  hy  .the  i>piric  of  l^a&loix,  for  Maiiu» 
¥  .at'  syUa»  §as  Cae&r  <x  Ifmuj^^r 
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Now^  if  wc  weigh  their  refpcdlivc  motives  for  aft- 
log  in  this  manner,  we  (hall  find  that  very  powerful 
rcafons  may  be  affigned  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion  \ 
but,  if  we  confider  the  duration  of  thofe  States,  we 
rpuft  declare  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  as  the  liber- 
ties of  Sparta  and  Venice  were  of  longer  continue 
ance^  than  thofe  of  Rome,     To  come  to  their  feve- 
ral  motives  then  ;  and,  in  the  firfi:  place,  to  what 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Romans.-«^It  may  be 
faid,  that  ibt  guardianfhip  of  Liberty  ought  always 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  .of  fuch  as  are  lead  defi-' 
rous  to  encroach  upon  the  rights. of  others;  and  that 
if  we  refle<à  upon  the  different  views  and  pafiions  of 
Nobles  and  Commoners,  we  ^^all  always  find  a  lu(t 
of,  power  and  dominion  in  the  former  ;   whilfl  the 
Iglt^r  feidom  afpiirC  to  any  thing  further  than  to  de-' 
fend  chemfelyes  £rom  oppreffion  ;  and  confequently^ 
as  they  have  no  ambition  to  rule,  they  mufi:  be  truer 
friends  to  Hbeny  than  the  Nobles  ;  fo  that,  when  the' 
people  are  entrufted  with  the  confervation  of  liberty, 
it  is  reafonable  90  fuppofe,  they  will  be  mofi:  zealous 
in  its  fupport  I  and  that,  as  the^  do  not  defire  to 
violate  ic  tbe^f^l^es,  they  will  take  care  to  prcvcnit 
others  from  fo  doing,    pn  the  other  hand,  the  Ad- 
vocates for  the  Sparun  and  Venetian  efl:abli(hment$ 
may  alledge,  that  two  Very  good  ends  ^  are  anfwered^ 
by  comtiHttir>g  the  care  of  the  public  liberty  to  the 
Nobility  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  ic  fatiates  the  an^ 
bition  of  tho^,  who  by  that  meantv  will  have  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Common -wealthy  and  leaves 
them  no  pretence  cp  be  difcontentcd  :  and,  in  tha 
next,  by  taking  chat  power  from  the  reftlefs  multi* 
tode,  it  deprive^  them  of  the  opportunity  of  raifing 
tumults  ftnd  fedicious  comoTOcrons  in  the  State,  which 
often  drive  the  Nobility  to  defpair,  and  always  are 
attended  with  the  mod  pernicious  confequences.    In 
confirmation  of  this,  they  produce-  the  Republic  of 
Rome  itfelf  for  an  example  ;  where  the  Tribunes  of 
the  people  having  got  the  power  into  their  handft» 
were  noe  content  with  one  Plebeian  Conful^  but  in- 
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Cfted  that  both  of  them  (hould  be  chofen  out  of  that 
order  ;  after  which,  they  likcwifc  fcized  upon  rhc* 
Cenforfliip,  the  Prsctorfhip,  and  all  the  other  greac^ 
offices  in  the  Common-wealth.  But  not  fatisfied  wltfr 
this,  they  proceeded  with  the  fame  degree  of  liccn- 
troufncfs,  to  encourage  certain  bold  and  popular  men/ 
to  thwart  and  rnfuk  the  nobility  ;  which  in  time  gave 
rife  to  the  domination  of  Marius,  and  at  laft  proved- 
the  ruin  of  that  Common -wealth. 

It  muft  be  confeflcd,  therefore,  that  after  matuFeT/ 
confidering  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  it  ftill  fecms» 
a  doubtful  point,  in  what  hands  one  ought  to  truft' 
the  guardianlhip  of  Jbiberty  ;  fince  it  is  no  eafjr' 
matter  to  determine,  whether  thofe  that  «n!y  defirc  to* 
fupport  thcmfelves  in  the  poflcflion  of  what  they  al-- 
ready  have,  or  thofe  that  want*  to  ufurp  more,  are 
the  mod  dangerous  fort  of  people  in  a  Republic. 
Eat  to  come  to  fome  conclufion  upon' the  whole  ;  if 
the  State  in  queftion  be  defigned  to  extend  its  domi- 
nion^  and  become  a  large  Empire,  as  Rome  did;  the 
dondud  of  the  Romans  muft  be  clofely  copied  in 
every  thing;  but,  if  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  defires  no- 
thing more  than  to  maintain  its  own,  it  will  be  fuffici- 
cnt  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spartans  and  Veneti- 
ans, in  fuch  a  manner,  and  for  fuch  reafons,  as  (hall  be' 
given  in  the  next  Chapter* 

•  Let  us  now^ifcufe  the  other  part  of  the  queftion, 
viz.  whether  thofe  that  are  afraid  of  lofing  what  they 
have,  ot  thofe  fhat  grafp  àt  more,  are  the  moft  dan- 
gerous fort  of  people  in  a  Common-wealth.     Marcus 
Menenius  feeing  made  Diftator,  and  Mafcus  Ftìlvius, 
General  of  thfcHoffe  (both  Plebeians),  to  quell  a' 
confpir'acy  whi;fi  Kad  been  formed  at  Capua,  werfe 
likewife  vefted  with  a  power  of  Inquiring  into  the 
conduft  of 'fuch  eiti2tens  at  home,  as  had  been  guilty 
oF  bribery,  or  any  fort  of  undue  means,  to  obtain  the 
Confùlfhip  and  other  honours  in  the  Government.  • 
Biit    the    Nobles    apprehending    this    enquiry    was' 
chiefly  levelled  at  them,  gave  out,  that  it  was  not  the- 
Nobility  that  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  praftices>  but^ 
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€he  Commoniahy,  ^  who  having  neither  yirt.uc  nor 
feirth  to  entitle  .the^n  to  haoqucs,  w.cre  obl.iged  fo 
4iavc  recourfc  .to  ithofe  arnean  artifices,  of  which  they 
accufcd  the  Diftator  in  particular»  with  fuch  viru- 
lence, that  after  jie  had  made  a  ipoech  in  public,  in 
which  he  complained  of  the  aiperiioRs  that  ^ad  been 
(Chrown  upon  him  by  the  Nobles^  he  laid  down  the 
Diftatorfliip,  and  futwnittcd  to43e  tried  by  the  jpeople, 
who  acquitted  him.  JBut  in  xhe  courfc  of  this  trial, 
it  was  warmly  debated,  which  of  the  two  were  the 
doft  dangerous  perfcrns,  thofe  that  contented  them- 
feives  with  defending  ^hat  they  had,  or  thofe  that 
wanted  to  ufurp  more  :  as  too  obftinate  a  manner  of 
proceeding  in  either,  might  excite  great  difturbanc^s 
•and  commotions»*.     5uch  evils,  however,  are  moft 

jrequenriy 

^  *«  Tlpdk  upon-it  9s  a  peculiar  happlncTs,  fays  ao  excellent IVIodepn 
!*•  of  this  nation,  that  were  I  to  chufe  under  what  form  of  Government 
,•**  I  would  live,  I  (hóuMmoft  ccftainly  give  the  preference  to  that 
**  which  is  eftabliflied  in  my  own  Country.    In  this,  point,  I  think,  I 
*^  am  determined  by  reafon  and  convi^ion  ;  but,  if  I  Aiall  be  tokl» 
.**'  that  I  am  aóèuated  by  prejudice,  I  am  fare  it  is  an  honeft  prejudice  \ 
"*'  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arifes  from  the  love  of  my  Country,  and  thebe- 
**  fore  fuch  a  one  as  I  will  always  indulge.    That^orm  of  Govern meiic 
^*  appears  to -me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is  moft  conformable  to  the 
quality  that  we  find  in. human  nature,  provided  it  be  con^ftentVith 
public  peace  and  tranquillity.    This  is  what  may  properly  be  called 
Liberty,  which  exempts  one  man  from  fubjeftion  to  another,  fo  far 
**  as  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  gorernraent  will  permit.    Liberty 
^<  fliould  reach  every  Individual  of  a  People,  as  they  all  (hare  one  com- 
^*  mon  nature  :  if  it  only  fpreads  among  particular  branches,  there 
**  bad  better  be  none  at  all  j  fince  fuch  a  Liberty  only  aggravates  the 
"  misfortune  of  thofe  that  are  deprived  of  it,  by  fetting  before  thtm 
"  a  difagreeable  fubjeCt  of  comparifon.    This  Liberty  is  heft  preferv- 
"  ed,  where  the  Le^iflative  Poww  is  lodged  in  (everal  Perfons,  efpe- 
**•  cially  if  thofe  Perfons  are  of  different  ranks  and  interefts  5  for  wheie 
*'  they  are  of  the  fame  rank,  andconfequently  have  an  intereftto  ma* 
**  nage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  defpotic  Go* 
"  vernment  in  a  (ingle  Perfon.     But  the  greateft  fecurity  a  People  can 
**  have  for  their  Liberty,  is  when  the  Legiflative  Power  is  in  the  hands 
*'  of  Perfons  fo  happily  diftinguifhed,  that  by  providing  for  the  par- 
ticular interefts  of  their  feveral  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  People  :  or  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part 
V  of  the  People  that  has  not  a  common. intereft  with  at  ieaft  one  part 
**  of  the  Legiflators. 

"  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  Legiflators,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Ty- 

*'  ranny  ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  acaliing  voice,  and 

"**  one  of  them  rauft  at  laft  be  fwallowed  up  by  difputes  and  contea^ 

''  tions  that  will  naturally  arife  betwixt  them.     Four  wou)jd  iiave  th;; 

/^  Dune  Inconvenience  as  two;  and  a  greater  number  would  itili  caufe 
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frequently  occafioncd  by  thofe  that  arc  in  pofieifìon 
of  power  ;  for  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  what  they 
have  operates  as  ftrongly  in  them,  as  the  dcfirc  of 

*'  more  confufìon^  I  could  never  resd  a  paflago  in  Polybtus,  and  an* 
'  f  other  in  Cicero,  to  this  porpofe^  without  a  fecret  pleafure  in  applying 
f*  it  to  the  £ngli(h  ConAitution»  which  it  fuits  much  better  than  the 
*'  Roman.  Both  thefe  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a 
y  mixed  Government,  confifting  of  three  branches,  the  Regal,  the 
**  Noble,  and  the  Popular.  They  had  doubtlefs  in  their  thoughts 
*'  the  Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Common- wealth,  in  which,  the 
"  Conful  reprefented  the  King,  the  (^enate  the  Noble»,  and  the  Tri- 
**  bune»  the  People.  Thi«  divifiwi  of  the  three  Powers  in  the  Roman 
^*  Conftitution  was  by  no  means  fc  diftinft  and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the 
**  Engli(h  form  of  Government.  Amongft' federal  objcftions  that 
^'  might  be  made  to  ir,  I  tiiink  the  chiei  are  thofe  that  aifedl  the 
**  Conlular  Power,  which  had  only  the  ornaments,  without  the  force 
**  of  the  Regal  authority.  The  Number  had  not  a  calling  voice  in 
^*  it  ;  for  which  reafon,  if  one  did  not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad, 
f*  whjlft  the  other  fat  at  home,  public  bufinefs  was  fometimes  at  a 
•«  Hand,  vvhilft  the  Confuls  pulled  two  different  ways  in  it.  Befides, 
**  I  do  not  find  tha,t  the  Confuis  ever  had  a  negative  voice  in  pafHng 
'*  a  Law,  or  Decree  of  the  Senate  $  fa  that  indeed  they  were  rather 
*«  the  chief  body  of  the  Nobility,  or  firft  Miniftera  of  the  State,  than 
f<  a  diftiné):  branch  of  the  Sovereignty  ;  in  which  none  can  be  looked 
**  upon  al  a  part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  LegiHature.  Had  the. 
f*  Confult  been  inve^ed  with  the  Regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree 
V  as  our  Monarchs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occafion  for  a 
f*  Diftator(hip,  which  bad  in  it  the  Power  of  all  the  three  Orders, 
f  and  ended  in  the  fubveriion  of  the  whole  Conftitution. 

**  Such  a  Hiftory  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us  a  SuccefGoq 
"  of  abfolute  Princes,  is  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  defpotic 
**  power.  Where  the  Prince  is  a  roan  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  is 
*'  indeed  happy  for  bis  people,,  that  he  is  abfolute  ;  but  fìnce,  in  the 
f<  common  run  of  mankind,  for  oiie  that  is  wife  and  good,  you  find 
<<  ten  of  a  contrary  cluiraéler,  it  is  very  dangerous  ^r  a  nation  to 
f  ftandto  its  cbancr%  or  tohavt  its  public  liappinefs  or  mifery  depend 
**  upon  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  finale  perfon.  Look  into  the  hiftory 
<<  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  feries  of  abfpiute  Princes,  how  many 
<*  tyrants  vou  rooft  read  through,  before  you  come  to  an  Emperor 
**  that  is  fupportable  I  Sut  this  is  not  all;  an  honed  private  man, 
'*  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  abfolute 
«  Prince.  Give  a  man  poiyer  of  doing  what  be  pleafes  with  im- 
*'  punity,  you  extinguifh  his  fear,  and  confequently  overturn  in  hioi 
**  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  Morality.  This  too  we  find  confirme4 
f*  by  matter  of  faòì  ;  how  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great  Eoq^ 
<*  pires  have  become  foch  monitcrs  of  luft  and  cruelty,  as  are  a  r^- 
*'  proacfa  to  human  nature,  when  in  pofiefiion  of  them  ? 

*<  Some  tell  us,  we  ougl)t  to  make  our  Governments  on  earth  like 
**  that  in  Heaven,  which,  fay  they  they,  is  altogether  Monarchical  and 
<*  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator,  in  goodnefs  and  juftice,  wl^o 
"  would  not  follow  the  great  model?  But  where  goodnefs  and  iuftic^ 
**  are  not  efiential  to  the  Ruler,  who  would  wi(h  to  put  himfelf  ii^tQ 
"  his  hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  accordio|;  to  hi&  particular  will  and 
«  pleafure  r 
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gaining  more  does  in  others  ;  brcaule,  men  are  apt  to 
think  they  cannot  fecurdy  tnjoy  what  they  poflefs 
already,  without  adding  ftill  more  to  it,  Befides,  the 
more  power  they,  have,  the  more  able  they  will  be  to 
raifc  tumulcs^and  to  bring  ab9iit  any  change  or  altera^ 
liOn  they  delire^  And,  in  may  be  added,  that  their 
infolcnt  and  extravagant  manner  of  living,  infpireg 
thofc  that  are  cJtclud_ed  from  the  adminiftration,  with 
a  fort  of  envy,  and  a  dcfire  of  having  their  (hare  in  ir, 
either  to  plunder  their  adverfaries,  or  to  get  thofe 
honours  and  emoluments  into  their  own  bands,  which 
.they  fee  odbersoiake  fo bad  a  ufe  of. 

C  H  A  R    VL 

fVhetherfucb  afùrm  ^f  Government  could  have  been  tfiai^ 
lifted  at  Romiy  as  could  bave  prevcnied  animv/uies  be- 
twixl  Che  Senate  and  the  People, 

WE  have  already  (hewn  whateSeds  the  contefts  * 
betwixt  the  Senate  and  the  People  produced 
At  Rome.  Now  as  thele  druggies  continued  till  th^ 
time  of  the  Gracchi^  and  thrq  proved  the  bane  of 
public  liberty,  it  may  be  aflced  perhaps,  whether  that 
State  might  not  have  attained  to  fuch  a  height  of 
grandeur  and  authority  as  it  did,  under  another  fornd 
of  Govern ipent,  which  could  have  either  prevented 
or  extinguilbed  thofe  inteftine  difcords?  To  folve 
this  queftiop,  we  mud  examine  the  conftitution  of 
fuch  Republics  as  continued  irte  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years  without  any  tumults  and  diflTenfions,  to  fee 
what  kind  of  Government  they. lived  under*,  and 
then  confider  whether  the  fame  could  have  been  in- 
troduced at  Uome  \  and  fince  I  have  already  men- 
tioned thofe  of  Sparta  and  Venice,  let  the  former 
ferve  for  an  example  in  ancient,  and  the  latter  in  mo- 
dern times,  Sparta  was  governed  by  a  King,  and  a 
fmali  Senate  :  Venice  does  not  sivc  any  different  titles 
to  thofe  that  govern.;  for  all  fuch  as  are  qualified  to 
.  be  admitted  into  the  adminiftration,  are  called  by 
one  common  appellation^  Cmikmen  or  ffoblcs^  which 
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jndeed  was  rather  owing  to  chance,  than  fhc  pru- 
dence of  their  Law  givers.  For,  as  a  great  numbep 
pf  people  were  forced  to  retire  into  thofe  Iflcs,  where 
Vehjcc  now'ftands,  (for  the  rpafons  abovementioncd) 
and  the  multitude  at  laft  cncreafed  to  fuch  a  degreci 
that  it  became  neccflary  to  make  fome  laws,  in  order 
to  live  peaceably  and  fccurely  together,  they  eftab- 
lifhed  a  form  of  government;  and  afltmblinnr  fre- 
quently  in  council' to  make  further  provifion  for  their 
common  fafety,  when  they  thought  they  were  nume- 
rous enough  to  fubfift  of  thcmfelves,  they  ordairted 
that  nobody  that  (hould  come  thereafter  to  'livfe 
amongft  them,  (hould  have  any  fhare  in  the  government, 
But  their  numbers  ftil)  increàfing,  and  many  others 
coming  afterwards  to  fettle  there,  who  therefore  could 
not  be*  admitted  into  the  admiriiftratión,  they  called 
thofe  that  were  already  pofleffcd  of  it,  Gpntlemen  or 
J^cbles^  for  their  greater  honour,  and  the  reft,  only 
Citizens. 

This  form  then,  might  both  be  eftablifhed  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  fupported  without  tumults  or  cprttefts; 
for,  when  it  was  introduced,  all  the  inhabitants  beine 
admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  Government  without  dir^ 
tmftion,  no  body  had  any  reafon  to  complain  ;  and 
thofc  that  came  to  live  there  afterwards,  finding  the 
adoiiniftration  already  fixed  and  fettled,  had  neither 
caufe  nor  means  to  difturb  it  5  for  they  could  not 
pretend  they  were  deprived  of  any  privilege,  nor  had 
they  power  or  weight  fufiicient  to  raifc  dÌ(renrionsj 
becàufe  the  government  kept  a  (trift  hand  over  them, 
pnd  did  not  employ  them  in  any  charge  thjjt  might 
give  them  fo  much  authority.  Befides,  after  all,  the 
number  of  new  coniers  was  not  fo  great,  as  to  exceed 
that  of  the  firf^  Settlers,  or  Noàle  Venetians  \  fo  that 
the  latter  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  èftabli(hing 
their  government  firmly  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
power  likewifc  of  keeping  it  unitqd  afterwards. 

Spartai  a^  1  faid  before,  being  governed  by  a 
King,  and  a  little  Senate,  was  alio  enabled  to  fup- 
port  itfelf  a  confiderable  time;  for  all  foreigriers  be- 
ing exclqdedi  the  number  of  inhabitant;  in  that  Stafc; 
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was  but  fmall,  and  thefe  living  with  great  reputation^ 
«nder  the  Jaws  given  by  Lycurgus  (the  ftrift  obfcrr 
vation  of  which  prevented  all  caufes  of  tumult  and 
diflTenfion)  continued  a  long  while  united  ;  for  though, 
by  his  laws,  there  was  a  diftinftion  of  rank  and  con- 
xJition  cftabliftied,  yet  the  revenues  of  thè  lands  were 
almofl:  equally  divided  anrjongft  them  :  fo  that  one 
being  very  little,  or  perhaps,  not  at  all  richer  than 
another,  the  people  were  the  lefs  diffatisfied  by  being 
kept  at  fome  diftance  by  a  few  Nobles  who  were  in 
the  adminiftration  ;  and  not  being  oppreffed  by  them, 
never  thought  of  afpiring  to  any  higher  degree  of 
power.  This  was  in  fome  mcafure  owing  to  the  con- 
dition and  circumftances  of  their  Kings,  who,  being 
eleftive,  and  furroundcd  by  the  Nobility,  had  no  bet- 
ter expedient  to  fupport  their  dignity,  than  by  pro- 
tcfting  the  people  from  violence  and  injuflice:  by 
which,  the  latter  being  freed  from  all  fear  of  oppref- 
fion,  did  not  defìre  any  Ihare  in  the  Government  ^ 
and  therefore,  when  there  was  no  reafon  for  envy 
or  (Irifc  with  the  Nobility,  there  could  be  nothing  to 
ididurb  th,eir  unjon.  But  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
this  long  union,  were  the  following:  In  the  firfl; 
place,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta  was  fo 
fmall,  that  they  might  eafily  be.  goycrned  by  a  few  : 
jand,  in  the  next,  as  they  admitted  no  foreigners  into 
their  Common-wealthy  they  were  neither  liable  to  be 
foon  corrupted,  fior  to  multiply  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  formidable  to  the  few  tijat  governed  them. 
Thefe  things  being  confidcred,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  if  the  Roman  Law- givers  had  intended  to  con- 
ftitute  a  Republic,  that  ihould  continue  in  peace  and 
iinity,  like  thofe  abovementioned,  they  muft  have 
taken  one  of  thefe  two  coiirfcs  •,  that  is,,  they  muft 
(either  have  afted  like  the  Venetians,  in  not  employing 
the  common  people  iri  their  wars  ;  or,  like  the  Spar- 
iians,  in  admitting  no  foreigners  into  their  State.  Bun 
ps  they  did  both,  it  threw  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrengrh 
into  the  hands  of  the  Plebeians,  that  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  ràifc  tumults  ^nd  fcditions  whenever 
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they  pleafed.  On  the  ocber  hand»  if  this  Republic 
had  been  lefs  divided,  ic  would  noe  have  been  fo 
ilrongi  nor  could  it  ever  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch 
of  grandeur  as  it  did.  So  chat  if  any  method  ha^ 
been  found  to  prevent  the  difTenfions  that  happened 
in  it,  it  muft  likewiie  have  extinguifhed  the  caufcs 
of  its  agrandizemcnt  ;  for  whoever  will  examine  the 
CQurfe  of  human  affairs,  will  foon  fee,  that  it  is  aU 
moft  impoflible  to  remedy  one  inconvenience  wkhouc- 
Yaliing  into  another. 

If  then  you  fuffer  a  people  to  encreafc,  and  train 
them  up  to  arms,  in  order  to  extend  your  Empire^ 
you  will  not  be  able  to  govern,  them  as  you  could 
wiflii  and,  if  you  keep  them  low  and  difarmed,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  tradable,  they  will  either 
.make  no  conquefts  at  all,  or  not  be  able  \ù  maintain 
them  if  they  do,  or  become  fo  daftardly  and  effemi- 
nate, that  you  muft  of  neccflity  fall  a  prey  19  the  firft 
Invader.  In  all  fuch  undertakings,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  take  that  courfe,  which  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, fcems  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  fcwcft  and  leaft 
inconvenienries,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  beft  ;  for 
none  are  wholly  exempt  from  difficulties  and  accidents. 
Rome,  indeed,  after  the  example  of  Sparta,  might 
have  choftn  a  prince  to  rule  over  it  for  his  life,  and 
have  formed  a  little  Senate  ;  but  it  cQuld  not  like* 
wife  have  extended  its  Empire,  without  augmenting 
the  number  of  its  citizens;  and,  in  that  cafe,  fuch  a 
King  and  fuch  a  Senate  would  have  contributed 
but  little  to  its  domeftic  peace  and  union.  Whofo- 
ever  then  intends  to  found  a  new  Common-wealth» 
fliould  firft  confìder,  whether  he  would  have  it  extend 
its  dominion,  or  be  content  with  a  narrow  territory 
of  its  own  :  becaufe,  in  the  firll  cafe,  he  ought  to 
imitate  the  Romans,  and  make  the  befl:  provifion  he 
can  againft  divifions,  if  it  is  not  in  his  power  intirely 
to  prevent  them;  for,  without  a  great  number  of 
men,  and  thofe  too  well  difciplincd,  no  Republic  can 
ever  make  any  conquefts,  or,  if  it  could,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  poiTedion  of  them.     In  the  fecond 

cafe, 
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cafe,  he  (hould  follow  the  example  of  the  Spartans 
and  Venetians  ;  but  he  muft  ufe  all  pofljble  means  to 
prevent  new  acquifitbns,  becaufe  conquefts  are  gene« 
rally  deftruólive  to  fuch  feeble  Common- wealths  ; 
and,  indeed  they  proved  fo,  both  tp  Sparta  and  Ve- 
nice :  the  former  of  which»  having  reduced  almoil  ail 
Greece,  difcovered  hs  weaknefs  upon  à  very  flight  oc- 
cafion.  For  Thebes  rebelling  ac  the  inftigation  of 
Pelopidas,  feveral  other  cities  likewife  revolted,  and 
at  laft  quite  overturned  the  Lacedaemonian  Govern* 
ment.  The  Venetians  alfoj^  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  rather 
by  artifice  and  dint  of  money,  than  arms,  prcfuming 
too  much  upon  their  ftrdigth,  loft  almoft  ail  in  one 
battle  that  they  had  ever  acquired  before  *. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  or  opinion,  that  if  any  one 
would  found  a  Common-wealth,  which  (hould  fubfift 
for  a  long  time,  it  would  be  the  befl  way  to  form  its. 
iftteirior  conftitution  after  the  model  of  Sparta  ;  and 
to  build  the  capital  in  a  (Irong  and  inacceffible  fitua* 
tion,  like  that  of  Venice  :  that  fo  it  might  not  be  in 
the  power  of  an  enemy  to  crudi  it  on  a  Aidden.  Be- 
fides  which,  care  Ihould.  be  taken  on  the  other  hand^ 
to  hinder  it  from  growing  fo  great  and  powerful,  as 
to  become  formidable  to  its  neighbours-,  for  the  com- 
mon motives  that  induce  people  to  make  war  upon  a 
3tatc>  are  either  the  defire  of  conquering  it,  or  the 
fear  of  being  conquered  by  it  themfelves;  But  both 
thofe  caufes  are  exftinguiflied  by  the  precautions  jufl: 
now  recommended:  becaufe,  if  its  natural  fituation 
makes  it  difficult  to  be  aflaulted  (as  I  prefuppofe)  and 
it  is  pretty  well  provided  for  its  defence,  it  will  fel* 
dom  or  never  happen,  that  any  one  will  have  the  har- 
dinefs  to  attempt  it  :  and  if  it  is  content  with  its  own 
territory,  and  every  one  fees  it  has  no  ambitious  vieWs, 
others  will  have  no  cccafion  to  make  war  upon  it  for 
their  own  prefervation,  efpecially  if  its  laws  and  con* 
(titution  arefuch  as  will  not  allow  it  to  enlarge  its  do- 

f  In  the  year  -«509,  at  Agiu^a}»  iiear^thc  fiy^v  Adda* 

minion. 
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'  minion  ^.  *  And,  I  verily  believe,  if  things  could  be 
balanced  in  this  manìièr,' if  would  be  far  the  beft  modtl 
of  government  for  an^^Staté  that  defined  to  live  ia 
quiet  and  tranquillitV.,  Bur,  asthe  affairs  of  this  world 
are  perpetually  ftufl:Danf)g,  and  nothing  continues  lor>g 

*  in  the  fame  condition,  ali  Statés'ìVùftof'Coui'fc  grow 
-either  better  or' vvorfe  iii  timéf  V  necéflìty  often  forc- 
ing men  to  do  fticfr  things,  as  thèir"^ reafon  difap- 
proves:    fo,    when  a- State '^s  fotmdéd  that  nnight 

*  *«  This  reafonrng  (ftys  the  above  cited  Autrforof  die  EftimatB  af 
^  the  ffuwnert  and primàflas ef  the  times.  Vol.  II*  St^  ii.)  is  applied  Ipy 
**  Machiavel  to  Sparta ai>d  Venice:  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  Reader, 
•  •'  how  mudi  more  applicable  it  is  to  Britain:  Sn  ibifie  refpedts,  per- 
«<  haps,  there  is  n&  time  nor  country  <ldl«cr$d,  down  td  us  in  Stor^, 
*<  in  which  a  wife  ra^n  would  fo  much  hgve  wi(hed  to  have  lived,  as 
*'  in  our  own.  If  it  Be  afked  in  what  refpefts  ?  "Let  us  do  juftice  to  our 
«*  age  and  country  in  every  regard.  A  poiitical  Conilitotion,  f'uperior 
^'  to  all  that  Hiftory  l»th  recorded,   or  prefent  times  can  boaft:  a 
**  Religious  Hdabliibment  which  breathes  univerfal  Charity  andTole- 
**  ration  :   a  Separation  from  the  Continent  that  naturally  fecures  «^ 
f*  from  the  calamities "of  Invafion  and  the  temptation  of  Conqueft:  a 
**  .Climate  fertile  in  the  fubftantial  comforts  of  lifc^:  a  Spirit  otliberty 
•*  yet  unconquered  :  a  general  Humanity  and  Sincerity  beyond  any 
•**  nation  upon  Earth.-  an  adminiilration  of  jaftice  that  hath  iilenced 
'*  envy.    Tfaefe  are  Bleifings  wliich  eviery  Englilbman  feels,  and  ought 
**  to  acknowledge.     Search  through  all  the  moft  admired  periods  of 
'*'  the  moft  admired  Countries,  the  moft  iBouri(hiDg  «ras  of  Greeoe, 
>*^  Italy,  or  France^  and  -tell  me,  if,  in  any  of  tbefe,  fuch  an  Union 
**  can  be  found  ?  A  volume  m.i|;ht  b^  written  in  proof  and  difplay  of 
**  thisiuperiority." 

f  To  this  purpofe,  Montaigne  fays  very  ju^y*  Vol.  III.  Chap.  ii. 

**  Though  the  features  of  the  pi^wes  I  diaw  alter  and  vary,  there  is 

**  fliil  a  liketiefs.    The  univerfe  is  but  one  perpetual  motion,   hji 

«*  which  all  things  are  inceffairtly  wheeled  about;   the  Rocks  of 

•*  Caucafus,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Earth  itfelf  is  fo,  both  by  a 

**  general  motion,  and  a  particular  one  of  its  own.    Conftancy  itfelf 

-**  IS  no  other  than  a  more  languid  motion.  »  I  cannot  be  fure  of  my   ' 

./«<  objeét  :  *tis  aiwa^^s  difturbed  and  ftaegering  by  a  natural  giddine^. 

**  I  take  it  at  the  point  it  is  in  at  the  inlfant  when  t  confìder  it.  I  do  not 

«'  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  paifage^  not  a  paCage  from  one  century  to 

-  **  another,  or  trom  oneiieven  years  to  another  feven.^  but  from  day  to 

*/  day,  from  minute  to  minute.  Imud^ccoiiunodate  my  Hiftory  to  the 

*^  time  J I  may  foon  change  not  only  mV  fortune,  but  myintentional  (b. 

^^  It  is  a  true  colour  of  various  and  chaigearble  aocldenta  and  of  ima- 

*^  ginations^  that  are  waverÌAg«  and  fometimes  jcoutrary.     Whether 

*«*  it  be  that  I  am  not  then  the  man  I  was,  or  that  1  lay  hold  on  the 

**  fubjecls  with  other  circumfìances  and  coniiderations  ;  {o  it  is,  that 

f*  perhaps  I  may  plainly  contradiiSt  myfelf }  but,  as  Demades  faid,  I 

*«  do  not  contradict  the  truth.     Could  my  Soul  once  take  fure  foot* 

**  ing,  I  would  then  fpeak  definitively  and  peremptorily  ;  but,  as  it 

**  is,  it  is  always'learning  and  making  trjai."  .     . 

continue 
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continue  firm  and  indiflbluble  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  provided  it  did  not  atyenipt  tp  extend  its  do- 
minion, and  it  afterwards  becomes  abfolutely  nccef- 
iary  to  do-  fo,  it^  fìrft  principles  and  foundation» 
being  dedroyedy  it  muft  fpon  fall  to  ruin.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  fortune  ihould  be  fo  propitious  to  it, 
that  it  (hould  have  no  occafion  to  engage  in  any  war^ 
the  inhabit.^o4s-;  would  then  degenerate  into  idleBefsy* 
and  from  idienef&iato  eflS^minancy  and  fadion  ;  which 
two  evils  together,. or  indeed  either,  of  thein,  alone, 
ivould  be  fufficient  tocaufe.its  .deftru<^ion.  How* 
ever,  fince  it  is  hardly  poillble,  1  think,  to  balance 
things  fo  .e;^^<5^iy,  òr  to  obferve  fo  jufi  a  medium  as 
I  have  been  fpe;^ki^  of  above,  it.  is  the  bed  way  to 
have  a  particular  regard  in  the  conftitution  of  a  Re* 
public  to. whjttrf^ms  moft  honourable ^  and  to  niake 
fuch  proviQons,  that  if  it  (hpuld  ever  become  necef- 
fary  to  enlarge  its  empire,. in.  may  be  able  to  keep 
poflèifion  of  what  it  ihall  acquire.^  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  .^qul4  chjafe  to  fg/m  a  Common- wealth 
upon  the  ^Qfpan  mpdel,  rather,  than  upon  tfiat  of  the 

other  States^^bovementioned  .(^ip<^?  ic  is  impolFible  to 
pb(èrv«  H  due  nncdium  betwixt  .the,n())  and  to  bear 
with  the  diflenfioni  that  muft  arife  betwixt  the  Senate 
and  Plebeians,  as  an  inconvenience  altogether  necef- 
fary  in  a  people  that  would  emulate  the  grandeur  of 
the  Romans  i  for,  befides  the  reafon^  already  affigned 
to  Ihew  the.  advantage  of  having  Tribunes  for  the 
confervatioR-ofthepublic  liberties,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
the  benefit- that  muft  accrue  toa  Cpmmon-wealth 
from  tlje  power  thofe  officer^  had,'?mongft  other 
privileges,  of  freely  impeaching  fuch  as  were  thought 
culpable;.;  of  which  I  iliall  (peak  more  particularly  in 
the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

How  neciffary^t  is  for  the  peftroathn  if  Uherty  in  d 
Common-Ks^paltb^   that  atrf  CtimikaJ  may  he  freely  ac^ 

cufedy  with  impunity  to  tèe  Accufer. 

'  •         . . .  • 

* 

NOTHING  can  be  of  gteàter  importance  to  the 
fafety  of  the  State,  t!^  a  power  loéged  in  the 
hands  of  thole,  that  are  appointed  Guardians  of  it» 
liberuts,  to  accufe  fuch  perfdns  as  yiolace  the  laws  of 
their  Country,  either  before  the  people,  or  the  Ma- 
;iftratcs,  or  fome  Council  that  takes  cognisance  of- 
icb  offences  ;  for  it  produces  two  very  falotary  .ef- 
fétìs.  In  the  firft  place,  the  Citizens,  being  aived  by 
tbefc  accufatiohs,  (eldom  dare  attempt  any  thing 
againft  the  State  :  and  if 'they  do,  ther  are  préfcntly 
brought  to  punifhniènt,  without  any  re^él  of  pÉr- 
fons  *.  In  the  next^  a  paffage  is  opened  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  fuch  hurtiours  as  are  common  in  all  great 
cities:,  fof  when  thcfe  humours  cannot  difcharge 
thetnfcives  through  a  proper  chatinel,  they  are  apt 
to  take  fome  oAcr:cQòr(e,  that  may  be  altari  io  the 
Comnion-wealth  -J-.    It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 

therefore, 

♦  Of  this  we  wajr  feeTolly*!!  i^nfe  in  many  parts  of  bis  works  :  Ut 
the  foilowÌDg  fwcQ.  '  *'  iVcGu&tores  muUos  efl«  in  civitate  utile  eft, 
••  ut  mctu  cojitincatiir  audacia."  Pro,  Sex,  Rofc.  Amer.  *•  Facile 
''omnes  patimur  effe  quamplurimos  atxafatores,  quod  innocens  fi 
<*  accikfaf  us  fit,  abiblvi  potcft  \  nooens  nifi  acatfatuf  fooritt  condem- 
*«  aapi  noA  poteft  Utiiius  eft  autem  abfolvi  inooccntcjn»  quain  no- 
•*  centem  caulam  non  diccrc."  Ihid,  **  Nihil  mali  ift,  canes  ibi 
«'  qcmmj^^rifnes  eflb  libi  per  multi  obfervandi,  mulbique  lervanda 
"  fun*,"  Ibtd, 

\  Machiavel  might  here  have  added  another  falutary  effèél'  from' 
the  abovementioned  great  authority,  viz.  the  paiticniar  careof  one** 
own  conduét.  <<  On\nes  qui  alterum»  nulVts  irapulfi  inimicitiity  nulla 
**  privatim  Ixfi  injuria,  nullo  premio  addu£^i  in  judicium  ReipublicaB 
*'  caufa  vocant,  providere  debent,  non  folum  quid  oneris  in  prsefentia 
'*  tollant,  fed  etiam  quantum  in  omnem  vit«  negotii  folbipere  co- 
"  nentur.  Legem  enim  fibi  ipfi  dicunt  innocentiae,  continentiscy  vir-* 
'<  lutumque  omnium,  qui  ab  altero  ratìonem  vìtie  rcpofcunt  i  atque 
*'  eo  inagis,  fi  id,  ut  ante  dixi,faciunt  nulla  re  commoti  aHà,  nifi  Qttli- 
'*  tate  communi.  Nam  qui  (ibi  hoc  (umpfit  ut  corrigat  mores  alio- 
'*  rum»  ac  peccata  reprehendat,  qui»  buie  agnofcat^  fi  qua  in  re  ipfe 

•♦  ab 
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thcrcforr,  to  the  wclfiire  and  repofc  of  every  Repubic, 
that  a  legal  provifion  be  macie,  to  give  vent  to  thefc 
fermentations  :  of  which  niany  proofs  may  be  ad- 
duced, particularly  the  cafe  of  Coriolanus,  as  it  is' 
related  by  Livy.  The  Roman  Nobility  being  exaC- 
pcrated  at  the  Plebcrans,  who  they  thought  had  gained 
too  much  authority  by  the  creation  of  Tribunes  to 
fuppórt  their  claims  upon  all  occafions  ;  and  the  city 
labouring  under  fuch  a  fcarcity  o(  provifions,  a^  the 
fame  time,  that  the  Senate  wa^  forced  to  fend  to 
Sicily  for  corn  ;  Coriolanus,  who  was  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  popular  faftion,  fuggefted  to  the  Nobility, 
that  they  had  then  a  fair  opportunity  of  humbling 
the  Plebeians,  and  depriving  them  of  the  authority 
they  had  ufurped»  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  No- 
bles, by  rcfuiSng  to  let  them  have  any  (hare  of  the 
corn  that  was  to  be  imported.  But  this  advice  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  the  people,  they  were  fo  enraged  at 
Coriolanus,  that  they  raifed  a  tumult,  and,  falling 
upon  him,  as  he  came  out  of  the  Senate- houfe^ 
would  certainly  have  torn  him  to  pieces»  if  the  Tri- 
bunes had  not  interpofcd  their  authority,  and  cited 
him  to  aÀfwer  the  charge  that  was  brought  again  ft' 

**  ab  religione  officii  cleclVnarit  ?  (J^spropter  hoc  magVs  ab  omnibut 
**  ejufmodt  civis  laudaiidus  ac  diligendus  eft,  qui  non  folum  reipu- 
•*  blicae  civem  improbum  reinovef,  veram  etiam  ftipfum  ej^ufmodì 
'*  fort  profitetur  ac  prcffftat»  ut  6bi  non  modo;  communi  volontate 
**  virtutis  au^ue  ofilciif  fed  ^iam»  ttt  quadam  magis  neceilciiià  ratione 
•'  reòiè  fit  honeftèque  vìvendum. 

**  Farem  àliquem,  aot  rapaceM  accuHirÌB  ?  vitanda  tibi  iemper  erit 
*<  omnis  avaritias  Aifpicio  -,  maleitcum  c^uemplaiii  adduxeris  aut  cri»* 
"  delem  ?  cavendum  erit  Temper,  ne  qua  in  re  afperior  aut  ii^umanior 
*•  faifle  vidtafe?  cormptorem  aut  adulterum  ?  providendam  difi* 
**  genter»  pe  quod  in  vita  veftigium  libidtms  appareat.  Omnia  po£> 
**  tremo,  quae  vindicaris  in  altero,,  tibi  ipli  vehementer  fugienda  fui)t. 
"  Etenim  non  modo  accufator,  fed  ne  objurgator  quidem  ferenduir 
'*  eft,  qui  quod  la  altefo  vhium  reprehendit,  in  eo  ipfo  depseiiendW 
•*  tar."  hi  Vsmm*  oraU  VIU.  m  w/»—- —  **  Monui  inum,  quen» 
**  plane  diligo,  ut  cum  alius  accofalfet,  cautittt  viveret.**  £/{/?•  Aél 
Attic,  Lib.  Vi.  i.  ^  CcgAofce  ex  me  quam  multa  «ile  opoiteat  in  eo^ 
'*  qui  alterom  atcofat.  Frimum  integliiattm  atquc  innocentiam  fin<* 
**  gnlarem.  Nihil  eft  cnim  quod  minus  ferendum  fir,  quam  ratio* 
*'  nem  ab  akero  vttir  repofeere  emn,  qui  non  pofltt  fuv  reéòci'e. 
**  Deinde  accufatorem  firmi|m  verumque  e0e  oportet/*  Di'viwUk 
Mitra  Crr/7.— ^-^-See  the  Note  concerning  Informers,  Hjftt  Fkr,  db»  If. 
towards  the  end* 

2  hinu 
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him.     From   hencc^  we   may   obferve  the  utility  or 
rather  abfolute  necefllty  of  making  proper  laws  in  ^ 
Common-wealth,  to  diflipate  the  cboler,  ^d  reieac- 
ipent,  arif^ng  from   the  hatred  of  the  multitude  to  a. 
fingle  perfón  v  which,  if  not  diverted  by  fome  fucb. 
method,    would   take   a   different   turn,,    and   prove 
much  more  prejudicial  to  the  State.     And  though,^, 
indeed^  it  may  fpmetimcs  happen,  that  a  citizen  is*, 
unjuftly  puniftied  by  the  Magiftrates,  yet  the  Com-- 
mon- wealth  will  be  but  little,  or  not  ac  all  hurt  by 
it  V  becaufe  it  is  done  neither  by  private  violence,  nor 
foreign  afllftance,  which  arc  the  bane  of  liberty  ;  but 
uhder  the  fanftion  of  lavC^s,  and  by  public  authority, 
which,    having   their  due  bounds  prefcribcd  them^ 
cannot  injure  the  Community. 

.   To  prove  what  1  have  afferted  by  exattiples,  thisr 
of  Coriolanus  may  ferve  for  one  of  ancient  date  ;  and. 
let  any  one  confider,  what  confufion  it  muft  have 
occafioned  in  the  Roman  governmenry  if  he  had  beeir 
killed  in  a  tumultuary  manner  :  for  that  would  have 
been  an  acl  of  private  revenge  j.  and  violenoe   of^^ 
that  kind  always,  makes  individuals  afraid  of  each* 
other  J  fear  puts  them  upon  providing  for  their  de-f 
fence,  and  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  they  mufl: 
form  paMiesi    arid  parties  at  laft  turn  to  faftioiis,^ 
which  generally  end  iri  the  ruin  of  a  State  j  but,  by 
the  interpofition  of  public  authority,  all  thcfe  cvilsr 
were  prevented.     As  to  modern  inftances  of  the  badJi 
confcquences  of  not  providing  the  people  with  fome 
legal  means  of  venting  their  rage  againft  any  of  their' 
fellow-citizens,    we   have  fcen  fcveral   in  our   own 
itimes,  and  one  in  particular  at  Florence,  in  the  cafe* 
'OfFrancifco  Valori,  who  being  a.  leading  man,  wa$* 
fofpeded  by  many  who  knew  bis  pride  and  ambitiony 
ofadefign  to  feize  upon  the  Government  hinjftlf: 
anc{,  as  they,  had  norother  way  to  prevent  ie,  .but  by 
fectrng  up  another  faftion  againft-him  ;  Valori,  wha' 
had  nothing' to  fear  on  his  fide,  bjit  fome  popular 
commotion,  began  to  fortify  himfelf  with  partizans 
and  followers,  to  defend  him  in  cafe  of  need.     On* 

the 
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the  other  hand,  ihofe  that  oppofcd  hirn  being  utterly 
unprovided  with  any  lawful  method  of  dealing  with 
him,  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  arms-,  fo  that^ 
though  he  might  have  eafily  been  Cut  off  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  juftice,  without  hurting  any  one  clfe> 
if  their  laWs  had  been  properly  calculated  for  it* 
many  other  eminent  citizens  fuffered  as  well  as  him^ 
felf.  I  might  likewife  alledge  what  happened  in  the 
fame  City,  with  regard  to  Pietro  Soderinl  ;  whith 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  due  means^  to  call 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  citizen  to  account:  becaofe 
eight  Signiors  only  (and  there  were  ilo  mote  io  that 
Republic)  were  not  lufficient  for  that  pufpòfe,  which 
i'cquircd  a  greater  number  of  judges  1  as  a  few  arC 
liable  either  to  be  corrupted,  or  over-awed  by  a  maa 
in  powtn  But  had  fuch  neceflary  provifions  bteft 
inade^  the  citizens  might  either  have  accufed  him 
with  fecurity,  if  he  deferved  itj  and  fatiatcd  their 
fury,  without  calling  in  a  Spanifh  army  to  their 
afljftance  \  or^  if  he  did  not  deferve  it^  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  proceed  againft  him  in  that  manner^ 
left  he  alfo  fhould  have  accufed  them  in  their  turn  ; 
and  thus  that  conted  might  have  been  ended,  which 
caufed  fo  much  tumult  and  diforder. 

We  may  conclude  then^  that  when  foreign  aid  il 
tailed  into  a  Republic  by  any  party,  it  is  owing  to 
a  bad  cohfticution,  and  that  they  have  no  legal  w&y 
to  purge  off  thofe  ill  humours  that  are  fo  natural  to 
mankind  ;  for  which^  the  only  remedy  is  to  appoint 
a  great  number  of  judges  out  of  the  moft  reputable 
citizens  to  receive  all  accufations  in  a  legal  mannen 
This  method  was  fo  well  eftablilbed  and  obfcrved  ac 
Ii.ome,  that  in  all  the  difTenfions  which  happened  be<« 
twizr  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  neither  the  Senatei 
nor  the  People,  nor  anv  particular  citizen  ever 
thought  of  availing  themfelves  of  foreign  afliftance: 
fbr  as  they  had  a  remedy  at  home,  they  had  no  Oc* 
cafion  to  feek  for  one  abroad.  And  though  tht  ex- 
amples already  cited  may  fufiice  to  «vìnce  the  truth 
and  neceflity  of  what  I  have  laid  down>  I  will  yet 
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produce  another  out  of  Livy,  who  tells  us,  that, one 
Lucumo  having  debauched  the  Sifter  of  Aruns  at 
Clufium  (one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria  at 
that  time)»  Aruns  not  being  able  to  revenge  himfclf  on 
fo  powerful  a  delinquent,  had  recourfe  to  the  Gauls 
for  afTiftance  (who  were  then  in  poffcffion  of  that  part 
of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy),  and  encouraged  them 
to  lay  fiege  to  Clufium,  by  reprcfenting  the  advantage 
«hey  might  reap  to  thcmfelves  from  fuch  an  expedi- 
tion, at  the  fame  time  that  they  procured  him  redrefs 
for  the  injury  he  had  fuftained*  Now  if  Aruns  could 
have  had  juftice  done  him  at  home,  he  would  not  have 
applied  to  foreigners  for  it. 

But  if  legal  accufations  are  ferviceable  to  a  Repub- 
lic, calumnies  arc  no  lefs  dangerous  and  pernici- 
ous ;  as  we  fhall  endeavour  to  {hew  in  the  following 
Chapter. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

That  Calumnies  are  as  perni cous.  as  legal  Accufations  arc 
ferviceable  to  a  Common  wealth. 

THOUGH  Furius  Camillus  was  fo  highly  re- 
vered for  his  valour  in  delivering  his^ Country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Gauls,  that  no  Roman  Citizen 
of  what  rank  foevcr,  thought  it  any  diminution  either 
to  his  dignity  or  reputation  to  give  him  the  prece- 
dence: yet  Manlius  Capitolinus  (fo  called,  becaufe  he 
faved  the  Capitol)  who  thought  he  had  done  as  much 
for  his  Country  as  Camillus,  and  was  in  no  wife  infc-. 
rior  to  him  in  military  abilities,  could  not  bear  to  fee 
fuch  extraordiny  honours  conferred  upon  him.  Full 
of  envy,  therefore,  and  pcrceivirig  he  could  make  no 
impreflion  upon  the  Senate,  he  applied  to  the  people  ; 
amongft  whom  he  fcattered  various  afperfions  and  in- 
finuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Camillus-,  particularly, 
rhat  the  ranfom  money  which  was  colleded  for  the 
Gauls,  but  had  not  been  appropriated  to  that  ufe, 
^"         •  was 
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was  diftributed  amongft  fomc  few  Citizens  ;  and  that, 
if  it  could  be  recovered  out  of  their  hands,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people,  who  might  ap- 
ply it  cither  to  leflcn  the  public  taxes,  or  difchargc 
their  private  debts.     Thefe  fuggeftions  had  fuch  an 
cffeifl  upon  the  people,  that  they  began  to  form  ca- 
bals, and  at  lad  to  raife  tumults  in  the  City  ;  which 
giving  great  offence  to  the  Senators,  who  thought 
they  might  prove  of  dangerous  confequei^ce,   they 
appointed  a  Dictator  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and 
to  call  Manlius  to  account  for  his  behaviour.     This 
Magiftratc  accordingly  cited  Manlius  to  appear  im- 
mediately, and  anfwer  to  the  charge  exhibited  againft 
him  in  a  public  aflembly  ;  whither  the  Didator  com- 
ing in  the  midft  of  the  Nobility,  and  Manlius  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Plebeians,  the  latter  was  defired  to  de- 
clare in  whofe  hands  the  money  was,  which  he  had 
fpoken  of;  becaufe  the  Senators  were  as  defirous  to   ' 
be  informed  of  that  as  the  people.     But  Manlius,  in- 
ftead  of  anfwering  particularly  to  the  queftion,  en- 
deavoured to  evade  it,  by  faying,  he  had  no  occafion 
to  inform  them  of  what  they  already  knew  fo  well 
themfelves  ;  upon  which,  the  Didator  fcnt  him  di- 
redly  to  prifon. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve  how  deteftable  fuch 
calumnies  ought  to  be,  i^ot  only  in  all  free  States,  but 
in  every  civil  Society  ;  and  how  neceffary  it  is  to  pu- 
nifh  thofe  that  arc  guilty  of  them,  without  partiality 
or  refped  of  perions.  And  certainly  no  method  fo 
cflFcdualcan  be  taken  to  prevent  orfupprefs  them,  as 
to  encourage  legal  accufations  as  much  as  poffible*; 
fince  they  are  ro  Icfs  detrimental  than  fuch  accufa-^ 
lions  are  ferviceable  to  a  Common-wealth.  For  there 
is  this  difference  betwixt  them,  that  a  Calumniator 
calls  in  no  leftimony  or  evidence  to  prove  the  truth 
of  what  he  fays  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  any  man's  power  to 
abufe  another  ;  but  an  ACcufer  muft  produce  wit- 
ncflcs  and  fubftantial  proofs  to  fupport  hià  charge  •, 

Accu- 

*  **  AHud  eft  maledicere,  aliud  aecufare.    Acctilktio  crimen  deft* 
"  4Ìerat,  rem  ut  definiate  hominem  ut  ii9tet>  argumento  probet,  teite 
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^cpufations  are  lodged  before  MagiftrateS,  or  Couir- 
cils,  or  Aflèmblies  of  the  people  :  but  Calumnies  are 
whifpcrcd  about  in  holes  and  corners  ;  and  it  always 
happens  th^t  Calumnies  prevail  mofl  in  thofe  States^ 
where  there  are  the  fcweft  ace U'fat ions,  and  the  go- 
vermucnt  is  leaft  difpofed  to  encourage  them. 

A  founder  of  .a  Republic  therefore  ought  to  make 
i^ch  laws  and  provifions,  that  any  one  citizen  may  fe- 
purely  accufe  another,  and  to  &e  that  they  are  duljF 
and  ftridly  obferved  :  after  which,  he  ihould  punifhr 
Calumniators  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ;    who  indeed 
iVould  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  it,  when. they 
fead  an  opportunity  of  openly  and  fafely  aecufmg  thofe 
whom  they  had  bafely  flandered  in  private.     Where 
this  is  not  duly  attended  to,  great  diforders  muft  al- 
ways enfue  ?  for  Calumnies  inftcad  of  making  met» 
better,  only  ferve  to  irritate  and  provoke  them;  and 
when  they  are  thus  exafperated,  they  naturally  endea-* 
vour  to  revenge  themfclves,  as  they  wiH  rather  be 
apt  to  hate,  than  ftand  in  ^ny  fear  of  thofe  that  have 
afperfed  them.     Excellent  provifions  were  made  ae 
Ro^e  for  this  purpofey  as  we  have  faid  before  ;  and 
yery  po^r  ones,  or  in  faé?  none  at- al),  att  Fterencc  v 
^accordingly  the  former  Republic  reaped  great  advan- 
tage from  them,  and  the  latter  fufiered  much  by  that 
negleól.     For  whoever  reads  the  Hiltory  of  our  Com- 
mon-weakh  will  fee  how  many  afperfions  have  beenr 
€aft  at  all  timea»  upon  thofe  that  were  employed  in  the 
rnana^ment  of  its  moil  important  affairs;  one  being 
charged  with  embezzling  the  public  money,  another 
with  being  bribed  by  the  enemy  to  lofe  a  battle,  or 
raife  ^  Hege  ;  amir  a  third  with  being  too  ainbitious  v 

•*  confirmcnfC.  MafcdiSio  antem  nihil  liabet,  propofiti,  prater  con* 
•*  tu  meli  am.**  C5c.  pioM.  Caelio  orat.  Xllf.  in  init.  "  Quid  cit 
^  eAim  niaus,  ixin  dko  Qratoris,  fed  hominis»  quam  id  objtcere  ad» 
**  veffario,  quod  ille  il  verbo  negurit,  longius^  progredì  non  poffit  qur 
**  objecerit  ?"  Philip.  II.  Add  to  tbele  the  words  of  Laftantiuf. 
**  Turpe  eii  borainem  ingeniofuni  dicere  id,  quod  fi  neges,  probare 
'*  non  po^Et/*  Iniìit,  Divia.  lib.  II*  cap.  xxviii.  The. Reader,  iF 
he  ple^fes,  may  fee  two  excellent  difcourles  upon  this  fubjeóV,  in  the 
451ft  and  594th  Numbers  of  the  Spectator,  and  a  DifTertation  upon 
ÀtimaaaOtOry  Liktky  by  Mr.  Bayl«» 
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which  occafioned  cndlcfs  anicriolities,  divifioDS,  fac- 
tions, and  finally  the  ruin  of  that  State.  But  if  pro- 
per care  had  been  taken  at  Florence  to  encourage  le- 
gal accuiations  againft  fuch  Citizens  as  werefuppoled 
to  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  and  to  punifh  Calumnia- 
tors, all  thefe  evils  might  have  been  prevented  ;  fot* 
thofe  Citizens,  whether  acquitted  or,  condemned.; 
would  not  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  hurt  the  State, 
^nd  fewer,  people  would  have  been  jexpofed  to  Accu- 
fations  than  Calumnies^  becaufe,  as  1  .jtrft  now  laid, 
it  is  a  much  eafier  thing  to  calumniate,  than  to  main- 
tain a  jufl  accufation.  It  has  likewife  fometimes  hap- 
pened, that  .an  afpiring  Citizen  has  availed  himfcJf  of 
calumnies,  to  gratify  his  ambitious  views  :  for  if  he 
is  oppofed  by  any  other  perfon  of  weight  and  power 
in  the  State,  he  immediately  aiperfes  him,  and  puts 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Plebeians^,  whom  he  con* 
firms  in  the  b^d  opinion  of  his  adverfary^  vc^hich  hc 
had  inftilied into  them  before;  and  thus  fecures  their 
fuffrages  and  intercft  toprotnote  his  own  defigns  ;  of 
xhis  feveral  in^ances  might  be  jifoduced,  b^t  likUl 
content  niyfelf  with  ^ne  only. 

When  the  Florentine  army  laid  fiege  to  Lucca,  un- 
^er  the  command  ofjtheirCommiffary  Giovanni  Quic- 
<iardini.}  whether  it  was  owing  to  ill  fortune  or  baS 
conduS,  he  could  not  malce  himfelf  Mafter  of  that 
(City.  However  it  might  be,  he  was  charged  withJbe- 
ing  copfupted  by  the  Lucch^e  5  which  calumny  be- 
ing induftrioufly  propagated  fay  his  enemies,  enraged 
h'ltn  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  almoit  drove  hinii  to  mad- 
«efs:  and  though  he  offered  to  put  l3Ìnf>felf  into  the 
liands  of  a  Magifirate  till  hefliould  be  brought  to  a 
crial,  yet  he  never  could  entirely  wipe  .off  the  impu- 
ration«  becaufe  there  were  no  Jaws  in  that  Common- 
wealth to  which  he  might  have  recourfe  for  his  jufti- 
^cation.  Mence  aroie  a  mortai  enmity  betwixt  Guic- 
ciardini's  friends  (who  ^onfifted  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Nobility),  and  thofethat  wanted  to  fee  a  change 
^f  Go\ierntncnt  ^  ^  which  animofities,  and  others  of 

«  Sceti]eliiihN7  of  Florence,  Book  IV.  towards  the  tùé. 
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t.be  like  nature  daily  increafing^  ac  lad  ended  in  the 
total  dcftruftion  of  the  Republican  Government 
there. 

'  Manlius  Capitolinus  then  being  a  Calumniator  and 
XiOt  a  fair  Accufcr,  the  Romans  have  ftievvn  us  by  their 
example,  how  fuch  people  ought  to  be  punifhed  :  for 
they  Ihould  be  obliged  to  bring  a  furmal  accufation, 
inftead  of  fpreading  private  calumnies  ;  and  reward- 
ed (at  leaft  not.  punifhed).  In  cafe  they  make  good 
their  charge;   if  not,  to  be  dealt  with  as   Manlius 


y^as  ^, 


CHAP. 


•  Tcncs  or  Tcnnes,  who  g;:\^t  name  to  the  Ifle  of  Tencdo?,  made 
a  Law  there,  that  a  man  (hould  aluays  ftand  b<»hind  ihe  Judge  with 
«n  axe  in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  olf  the  head  of  any  p^rion  immedi- 
?ite!y,  who  (hould  be  convided  of  a  falfity.  Ex  Heraclide  de  politiis. 
Others  fay  he  ordered  an  Execution<rr  to  iUnd  with  an  axe  lifted  up 
behind  the  Accufers,  to  put  thofe  to  death  du  eétiy  that  (hould  be  found 
guilty  of  falfe  accufations*  Suidas  in  voce  Tcvth-ic  av&^vnos.  This  puts 
one  in  mind  of  a  Maxim  which  a  French  Civilian  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  has  commented  upon«  It  import»,  that  a  man  who  takes 
upon  faim  to  attack  the  Religion  which  has  been  tftabliOitd  for  ftveral 
^ges,  ought  not  to  be  heard  but  upon  this  condition,  that  he  fhall  be 
capitally  puniilied,  if  be  does  not  convince  the  people,  that  hi^  own 
particular  opinion  is  truer  than  that  of  the  Public.  **  (^ui  antiqua^ 
*•  legitima,  aioue  ordinaria  iàcra,  audet  in  controvei  fiam  adducere, 
**  eum  non  ano ìendum  effe,  nifi  periculofui  capitis,  fi  non  per(uadcaC 
?«  vcriorem  effe  fuam  fentcntiam/*  Peti  us  ^todius  decrttorum.  lib  I. 
p.  xviii.  Paris  1573-  8vo.  He  quotes  upon  this  occafion  a  iem.^rkable 
example  from  Jof^phus  Book  Xll-  Chap.  vi.  of  his  Jewifh  Antiqui- 
ties. **  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  having  had  a  coiit.eft  in  the  City  of 
••  Alexandria,  upon  the  queilion,  whether  the  Temple  of  Jtrufalem 
•*  was  preferable  to  that  of  Gerazim,  the  caufe  was  brought  before 
**  the  Council  of  Ptolemy 'Philomeier  King  of  Egypt  :  and.  before  it 
^*  was  argued,  it  was  determrned,  that  the  Advocates  of  that  paity, 
**  which  (hould  lofe  the  point,  (liould  be  condemned  to  die.  The  Ad- 
•*  vocate  of  the  Jews  (poke  firll,  and  fo  clearly  proved  the  juftice  of  ■ 
^^  bis  caufe,  that  a  decree  was  made  agreeable  to  his  óeùrti  lo  that 
**  S^bbeus  and  Thcodo(ius,  the  two  Advocates  of  the  Samaiitanf, 

•*  were  put  to  death." One  might  here  obfervc  that  Jofephus  has 

not  mentioned  whether  the  Samaritan  Advocates  fpcke  ai  all  or  not. 
This  might  lead  one  to  think,  that  Sentence  was  given  without  their 
being  heard.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that.  Ptolemy  would  be 
guilty  of  fuch  a  piece  of  injuftice.'  Jofephus  therefore  has  violated  the 
Jaws  of  Hi(lory  — •— The  abovementioned  Civilian,  prcfently  afier^ 
cites  the  Law  of  Zalecicus,  by  which,  all  thofe  that  piopofed  any  in- 
novations, were  obliged  to  do  it  with  a  rope  about  their  neck;  that 
fo,  if  they  did  not  prevail  for  the  abrogation  of  the  old  cuftoms,  they 
might  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot  ;  and  concludes  with  a  wi(h  that  there 
was  the  fame  law  in  France.^  He  thinks  that  this  would  have  pre- 
¥ented  tbofe  fa^ions  and  confufions,  which  liie  delire  of  novelty  had 

occafioned 
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CHAP.    IX. 

^hat  ofjly  one  perfori  fboulà  be  concerned^  either  infouffding 
a  new  State ^  or  making  a  ihorcugb  reform  in  an  old  one. 

■ 

IT  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  I  have  entered  too 
far  into  the  Roman  Hiftory,  before  I  make  any 
mention  cither  of  the  very  Founders  themfelves  of 
that  Republic,  or  the  laws  they  made  relating  to  Re- 
ligion and  Military  dilciplinc.  Not  to  keep  thofe  in 
fufpence  any  longer,  who  may  defire  fome  informa- 
tion in  thefc  matters,  1  fay,  that  many  may  potìSbly 
think  it  a  bad  precedent  in  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
a  Stare,  to  kill  his  own  brother  firft,  ^tid  afterwards 
to  connive  at  the  death  of  TitDs  Tatius  the  Sabine, 
whom  he  had  aflbciated  with  tìimfelf  in  the  govern-* 
zucnt*  i  as  any  of  his  own  Subjcfts,  if' prompted  by 

ambition 

occaiioned  in  tliaft'KnngdMn.  **  Quibus  omnrno  ratiombus  atque  eoa* 
**  ditioiiÀbus,  ti  Ros  praeferriin  in  hoc  tempore  uteremur,  quo  is  de* 
<*  mum  nihil  fcire,  &  illiberalis  efle  dicitur,  cui  non  placent  abftir- 
**  difllma  quaeq\ie,  modo  recentifllma  5  non  itn*  plane  res  incerts  eiOTeat 
"  ac  t\irbu)enra3,  neque  tarn  multi  multarum  partiumi  fa£tionuixi«, 
«*  opinionura,  aiiftores  evaderent  :  cum  fuo  faltem  pericuio  eo  difcc- 
*•  rent  amare,  colere,  pacem  patriamque,  leges  ac  Magiftratus,  quoe 
"  odio  fane  profecuiuntur."  It  is  eviderrt  he  would  have  had  the  dif** 
pute  betwixt  the  Popifh  Clergy  and  the  Pi'oteftants,  determined  like 
that  of  Alexandria  But  wis  there  a  Tribunal  in  France  like  that 
of  the  King  of  Egypt?  Tlie  latter  coniifted  of  perfons  who  were  nci- 
tlicr  Jews  nor  Samiiritaa?;  and  the  contending  parties  might  there- 
foie-exptiSt  an  impaitial  -jtidgment.  Luther  and  Calvin  and  their  fol- 
lowers could  nor  prom ife  themfelves  the  fame  thing;  fmce  the  fame 
perfons  who  would  have  hccn  their  Judges,  were  likewife  partief.  So 
that  neither  the  La'jes  c^f  Ztaiencus,  nor  that  of  the  King  of  Tenedo8>- 
lior  laftjy  the  praéVtcc  of  the  Komans  cither  can  or  ought  to  be  ex^ 

itnàed  io  matters  of  religion. Manlius  was  thrown  headlong  from 

th«  Capitol. 

•  After  the  deafh  of  Remus,  a  war  having  been  commenced  be- 
twixt the  Sabines  and  Romans,  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins^ 
TatiuSj  the  genei*al  of  the  former,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  otherwife  foharraflcd  the  Romans,  that  Romulus  was. obliged 
to  come  upon  terms  with  them,  and  not  only  to  incorporate  theju 
into  his  new  ^tàcè,  bat  to  admit  Tatius  to  an  equal  (hare  in  the  So- 
vereignty. Five  years  afterwards,  however,  as  they  were  offering  fa- 
crifice  together  at  Lavihium,  an  infurreóVion  was  raifed,  as  fome  fay 
by  the  contrivance  of  Romulus,  in  which  Tatius  loft  his  life.— Upon 
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ambition  and  defire  of  Command,  might  plead  the 
example  of  their  Prince,  in  difpa^tching  fuch  as  en- 
deavoured to  oppofe  or  impede  their  dcfigns.  And 
indeed  their  opinion  would  feem  juft  and  reafonable, 
if  the  motives  were  not  to  be  confidered  which  in* 
duced  Romulus  to  aft  as  he  did.  For  it  muft  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  very  feldom  or  never 
happens  that  any  Government  is,  either  well  founded 
at  ftrfl-,  or  thoroughly  reformed  afterwards,  except  the 
plan  be  laid  and  conducted  by  one  man  only,  who 
has  the  fole  power  of  giving  all  orders,  and  making 
all  laws  that  are  neceflary  for  its  eftablifliment.  A 
prudent  and  virtuous  Founder  of  a  State.thereforej^ 
ivhofc  chief  aim  it  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  many» 
gather  than  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  ;  to  make 
provifion  for  the  good  of  hiscopntry^  in  preference 
to  that  of  his  Heirs  or  Succeflbrs,  ought  to  endea- 
vour by  all  means  to  get  the  fupreme  authority  wholly 
into  hi»  own  hands  :  nor  will  a  reafonable  man  ever 
condemn  him  for  taking  any  meafures,  even  the  moft 
extraordinary,  if  they  are  neccffary  for  that  purpofe  : 
the  meaps  indeed  may  feem  culpable,  but  the  end  will" 
juftify  them,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  as  that  of  Romulus 
was,  and  will  always  be  admitted  as  a  fufiicienc  ex- 

thif  pafiage»  one  E.  Dacres,  who  tranflatcd  Machiaver*  Political  Dif- 
VQurftSy  in  tbe  year  1636»  fays  as  follows,  "  Without  quellion  the  en(| 
^*  was  ambi tior>,  Royalty  adinitting  no  companion  s  of  whom  to  free 
^f  himfelf,  it  {eemt,  that  Koroulus  Hood  not  much  upon  how  lawful 
^f  means  he  ufed,  for  Cain>like,  he  flew  his  brother,  and  confented  to» 
*i  Titps  Ta tips  bis  death,  without  doubt,  for  venturing  to  take  part 
♦♦  in  the  authority.!'  And  touching  this,  it  may  -be  Machiavel  wil^ 
f^eak  trvier,  n^ar  the  latter  end  of  his  eighteenth  chapter  of  this  book» 
where  hie  fayfc,  "  Becaufe  the  rcftoring  of  a  city  to  civil  and  politique 
*.*  ^vprnmeiit  pfefujipofes  a  good  man  $  and  by  violence  to  become 
f«  Frirt'ce  of  a.  Common  wealth,  pre-fuppofes  an  evil  man,  for  this 
^«  caufe  it  (hall  very TéKlofn  come  to  pafs,  that  a  good  man  will  ever 
^<  ilrive  to  n^ake  himfelf 'prince  by  mifchievous  ways,  although  his 
*f  ends  therein  be  all  good  }  n^r  will  ^  wicked  man,  by  wicked  means 
<<  attaining  to  be  Prince,  do  goo4V  nor  ever  comes  it  into  his  heart  to 
^*  ufe  that  authority  iyell,'  which  by  evil  means  he  came  to.'*  And  fa' 
at  the  very  end  of  tJ*e  fannie  eighteijnth  chapter  he  concludes,  ««  TbaC 
*^  though  the  intent  were  not  good,  thci*e  might  be  a  fair  colour  fet 
«  upon  it  by  a  good  fuccefs."  Wherebv  our  Politician,  however  he 
ivjnds  and  turns,  comes  at  length  to  difcover  hi»  evil  ground,  "  }u% 
*•  rc^nandi  gratia  viglawlum  eft,  aliis  in  rcljus  pietatum  colas." 
■'■■■.       .   -   -'^  '  '■■  .  •  cufcj 
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cufe  ;  for  he  is  only  blameable  who  ufcs  violence  to 
throw  things  into  confufìon  and  diftradtion,  and  not 
he  who  does  it  to  cftablifli  peace  and  good  order  *. 
But  a  Lcgiflator  ought  likewife  to  be  fo  provident  and 
difintereftcd  as  not  10  leave  the  authority  he  has  af- 
fumcd  as  an  inheritance  to  another:  for  men  being 
naturally  more  prone  to  evil  than  good,  his  Succeflor 
perhaps  may  be  tempted  by  ambition  to  abufe  that 
power  which  he  himfclf  made  a  wife  and  virtuous  ufe 
of.  Bcfides,  it  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that  ali- 
though  it  is  the  moil  proper  that  one  man  a^one  fhould 
form  the  firft  model,  yet  any  Government  that  he 
(hall  eftablifh  will  be  but  of  Ihort  duration  if  it  de» 
volvcs  upon  a  fingle  perfori  :  but  if  it  is  transferred 
to  many  it  will  be  much  better,  becaofe  many  will  be 
intcreftcd  in  the  hnaintenance  of  it.  For  as  it  is  not 
convenient  that  the  multitude  fhould  be  concerned  iA 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  government  ;  fince  the  di* 
verfity  of  their  opinions  would  not  fufFcr  them  to  agree 
in  what  may  be  nioft  for  its  good:  fo  when  things 
arc  once  fettled  upon  fome  good  and  advantageous 
bottom,  they  will  hardly  ever  all  agree  to  aban-ì- 
don  it. 

That  Romulus  therefore  was  excufable  for  putting 
to  death  both  his  brother  and  the  other  aflfoeiate  in  his 
government  ;  and  that  what  he  did  was  not  out  of 
motives  of  ambition,  but  for  the  public  good,  plainly 
appears  from  his  eflabliihing  a  Senate  foon  after  they 
were  dead,  according  to  the  refolutions  of  which  he 
a&ed  in  all  things,  referving  only  to  himfelf  the  pri* 
vilege  of  calling  the  Senators  together,  and  of  coni* 

*  Human  Pollqr  feems  to  be  at  great  variance  with  found  reafon  an<l 
Irue  religion  in  this  points  for  the  beft  CaiuiAs  fay,*'  BonitasÌRt^ntionif 
'**  non  fufEcit  ad  bonitatem  a6Vus,  i.  e.  A  good  end  does  not  juiiify  bad 
«^  means  to  compafs  it-j*  but  the  Jefuits  fay  otherwife.  The  Maxim,  how^ 
ever,  **  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,**  is  utterly  diiclaimed  bf 
one  of  much  higher  authority  than  either  of  them  ^  A  (harper^  perhaps^ 
may  avail  himfelf  of  tricks  and  finelies  for  a  while,  but  a  fair  and  good 
player  will  have  the  advantage  at  the  long  run.  Let  any  ooc  confider 
%be  condud  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  as  it  is  related  by  Daviltf,  and  he 
yr'iW  foon  bt  convinced  how  fatal  fuch  meafures  prove  in  the  end  i  and 
that  '^'  Ho^cftyy  according  to  the  old  proverb^  is  the  beft  Policy,*'     t 

manding 
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maoding  their  Armies  in  time  of  war.  -  A  proof  of 
this  we  have  from  what  happened  afterwai;ds,  when 
ihc  Romans  recovered  their  liberties  by  the  cxpulfion 
of  the  Tarquins  :  at  which  xime  they  made  no  ehangé 
in  their  firft  conftitution  v  except  that  inftead  of  one 
King  for  life, 'they   annually  created  two  Gonfuls  : 
which  (hews  that  the  firft  inftitutions  of  that  State 
were  .rather  calculated  for  a  free  Republican  Govern- 
ment, than   the  fupport  of  abfolute.  and  tyrannical 
power.     To  confirm  what  i  have  laid  down,  I  might 
quote  many  more  examples,  as  thofc  of  Mofes,  Ly- 
corgus,  Solon,  and  other  Founders  of  Kingdoms  and 
Repuiblicsj  who,  by  afluming  the  Iole  power, were  en- 
abled to  make  excellent  laws  for  the  government  of 
ihejr  refpc/dlive  States  y  but  it  is*  here  unneceirary,  as 
they  arc  already  fo  well  known  :  I  Ihall  therefore  add 
only  one  more,  which,  though  not  fo  brilliant  and  il- 
Juftrious  perhaps  as  the  reft,  is  yet  worthy  of  being 
confidered  by  thofe  thfit  would  form  a  good  eftablifh- 
mcnt.     Agis,  King,  of  Spar t^,  being.  deCrous  to  re- 
duce his  Subjeifts  to  the  obfcrv<gitioo  pf  the  Uws  that 
bad  formerly    been  gjven    them  by   Lycurgus,   for 
want  of  whicli  he  perceived  they  had  loft  much  of 
their  ancient  virtue»  and  confecjuently  their  power  and 
command,  was  killed,  before  he  could  accomplifhed 
his  defign,  by  the  Ephori  *,  who  fufpe.dted  jchat  he 
wanted  to  introduce  tyranny  and  make  himfclf  gibfoi^ 
lute  Lprd  over  them.    .But  Cleomenes,.  his  Succeflbr^ 
being  determined  to  purfge  the  fame  defign  by  fomc 
papers  that  Agis  left  behind  him,  from  which  he  per- 
ceived that  his  intention  Was  only  to  reform,  the  State; 
and  finding  he  could  not  do  his  country  that  Service, 
any  way  but  by  taking  the  Government  wholly  into 
bis  own  hands,  (as  the  malevolence  and  oppofition'of 
à  few,  often  prevent  one  man  from  doing  a  public 
good)  he  took  a  proper  opportunity,  and  cauled  noe 

•  Magiftrates  at  Sparta,  like  the  Tribunes  at*  l^ome.  The  people 
vita  to  appeal  from  their  King  to  them,  as  the  Romans  did  from  their 
Coafuls  to  the  Tribunes:  at  lii*ft  they  were  chofento  be  ailiiiants  to 
the  King  i  but  ia  a  ihort  time  their  authority  grew  much  greater 
Ibaniiis. 

only 
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only  the  Ephori,  but  all  others  that  were  capable  of 
obftruding  his  meafures,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  af- 
terwards reitored  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  their  for- 
mer vigour  and  authority.  A  refolution  that  would 
have  retrieved  the  glory  of  Sparta,  and  given  as  much 
reputation  to  Clccmcnes/as  Lycurgus  himfelf  had  ac- 
quired, if  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  feeble  condition  into  which  the  other  Repub- 
lics of  Greece  were  then  fallen,  had  not  prevented  it* 
For  being  fuddenly  invaded  by  the  Macedonians,  be- 
fore it  had  gained  ftrength  enough  to  defend  itfelf  ; 
and  having  no  allies  that  were  capable  of  giving  It 
any  affiflance,  it  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  that  great 
and  laudable  defign  proved  abortive  in  the  end.  Thefc 
things  being  duly  confulered,  I  conclude,  that  in  or- 
der to  found  a  State,  one  perfon  alone  (bould  have 
all  the  power  veiled  in  him  ;  and  that  Romulus  was 
excufable,  at  lead,  in  putting  Remus  and  Tatius  tp 
death. 


CHAP.    X. 

Jf  ibofe  that  fouTtd  States  deftrve  praife  5  others  that  in- 
Produce  Tyranny  ought  to  be  held  in  detejiation. 

OF  all  men  that  are  praife- worthy,  thofe  arc  molt 
fo  that  have  made  Religion  and  Divine  wor(hip 
their  chief  care  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  thofe  that 
have  founded  Kingdoms  or  Republics.  After  whom 
v,'e  may  reckon  great  Commanders,  who  have  either 
enlarged  their  own  dominion  or  that  of  their  Country. 
To  thcfe  we  may  add  Learned  men  of  all  kinds,  that 
have  excelled  in  their  feveral  profeffions.  And  l^ftly, 
all  eminent  Artificers  and  Mechanics,  of  whom  thè 
iiumber  is  infinite,  deferve  fome  Iharc  of  commen- 
dation. On  the  contrary,  thofe  wretches  arc  worthy 
of  nothing  but  infamy  and  detcftation,  who  extirpate 
Religion,  fubvert  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths, 
fiiakc  war  upon  Virtue,  Merit,  Letters,  Arts,  Sci- 

•  cnces; 
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cnces^  and  every  thing  clfe  that  h  qfeful  or  honourable 
to  mankind  ;  in  which  rank  are  the  prophane,  the  ty- 
faonical,  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  diflbluce,  and 
debauched.  Now  certainly  there  can  be  no  man  liv- 
ing, whether  wife  or  ficnple,  good  or  bad,  but  muft 
praife  the  one,  and  condemn  the  other,  if  at  liberty 
to  fpcak.  his  m'mà^  Neverthelcfs,  the  generality  of 
mankind,  deluded  by  a  falfe  appearance  of  what  feems 
good  and  great,  fufFer  themfclves  either  wilfully  or  ig. 
fwantly  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe  that  deferve 
(he  bigheft  decree  of  reproach  inftead  of  admiration, 
who  when  they  might  have  founded  a  Kingdom  or  a 
Common-wealth  to  their  immortal  honour,  become 
tyrants  ;  not  confidering  what  glory,  what  reputation, 
what  fecurity,  tranquillity,  and  peace  of  mind  they 
forfeit  by  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding;  and,  to 
^what  iivfamy,  abhorrence,  remorfe,  difquietude,  and 
to  how  many  dangers  and  alarms  they  cxpofe  them- 
felves.  Every  man  that  reads  and  confiders  the  Hit 
tory  of  former  times,  whether  he  be  a  fubjcA  of  a 
Common- wealth,  or  one  that  has  advanced  himfelf  t» 
Sovereignty,  would  certainly  chufc,  if  a  Republican^ 
to-have  been  Scipio  father  than  Julius  Csefar  j  if  a  Prince, 
rather  to  have  been  Agefilaus,  Timoleon,  or  Dion, 
than  Nabis,  Phalaris,  or  Dionyfios;  for  he  cannot 
lielp  feeing  how  highly  the  former  were  admired  and 
revered,  and  how  much  the  latter  were  condemned 
^nd  abominated  by  all  good  men«  He  will  like  wife 
fee»  that  Timoleon  and  the  others  had  as  much  autho« 
rity  in  their  refpeftivc  States,  as  either  Phalaris  or 
Dionyfnis  had  in  theirs^  and  lived  with  infinitely  more 
comfort  and  fecurity.  We  ought  not  to  be  dazzled 
uitth  Caefer's  falfe  glory,  when  we  behold  him  fo 
imjch  extolled .  by  fome  writers  ;  for  thofe  writers 
were  cither  fo  corrupted  by  his  good  fortune,  or  over- 
awed by  the  long  continuance  o?  his  power»  that  they 
durft  not  fpeak  truth.  But,  if  thofe  Hiflorians  had 
been  under  iio  redraint,  without  doubt  they  would 
bave  fpoken  as  freely  of  him,,  at  leaft,  as  others  have 
dona  of  Catiline  ;  fur  Caefar  was  certainly  the  more 

wicked 
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wicked  of  che  cwo^  it  one  man  that  aftually  commits 
a  crime,  is  worfe  than  another,  who  only  intended  it* 
Such  a  Reader  may  alfo  obferve,  what  Eulogies  they 
heftow  upon  Brutus  }  for,  as  they  durft  not  fpeak  im- 
partially of  Casfar,  on  accoiint  of  his  power,  the^ 
were  forced  to  content  themfelves  with  magnifyinj 
his  adverfary.     Let  it  be  confidered  likewife,  by  tii 
fuch  as  have  changed  Republics  into  abfolute  govern- 
ments, in  what  fccurity  thofe  Emperors  lived,  who 
after  Rome  became  an  "Empire,  ftridly  obffcrved  the 
laws  of  their  country,  ^nd  reigned  like  good  Princes^ 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  behaved  in  a  different 
manner  :  and  they  will  find  that  Titus,  Nerva,  Tra- 
jan»  Adrian^  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  had 
no  occafioo  either  for  Praetorian  bands  or  legions  to 
guard  them;  becaufe  their  own  goodnefs,  and  the 
affèétions  both  of  the  Senate  and  people  were  a  fufli- 
cient  defence  to  thofe  Princes,    On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  moft  powerful  armies^ 
both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  Empire^ 
were  not  able  to  fecurc  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  and 
feveral  other  bad  Emperors,  againft  fuch  enemies  as 
their  wicked  and  tyrannical  government  had  created 
them.     Now,  if  the  reigns  of  thefe  different  Empc* 
rors  be  well  confidered,  they  may  ferve  as  excellent 
lelTons  to  any  other  Pringe,  who  is  defirous  not  only 
to  avoid  infamy,  but  to  immortalize  his  name,  to  live 
in  fecunty,  and  free  from  dangers  and  alarms  :  for  of 
twenty-fix  Emperors,  who  reigned  betwixt  the  time 
of  Julius  Cacfar  and  Maximin,  fixteen  were  murdered, 
and  ten  only  died  a  natural  death.     But  if  fome  of 
thofe  that  happened  to  be  murdered  were  good  Princes 
(as  Galba  and  Pertinax  were)  their  death  was  owing 
to  the  corruption  which  their  PredecefTors  had  intro- 
duced amongft  the  Soldiery  :  and,  if  any  one  of  thofe 
that  died  a  natural  death  was  a  bad  Prince  (as  Severus 
was)  it  may  be  attributed  to  fuch'  a  degree  of  good 
fortune  and  valour,  as  are  feldom  incident  to  the  fame 
perfon.     One  may  further  l?arn  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  upon  what  foundation  a  Mo* 

narchy 
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Darchy  ought  to  be  built,  in  order  to  make  it  ftabic 
and  permanent  ;  for  all  the  Emperors  that  focceeded 
to  the  Imperial  dignity  by  inheritance,  proved  very 
bad,  excepting  Titus  ;  and  thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
who  enjoyed  it  by  adoption,  were  all  good  Princes, 
as  might  be  inftanced  in  the  examples  of  Nerva,  and 
the  four  fucceeding  Emperors  in  particular;  but  when 
the  Empire  became  hereditary.  It  began  to  decline 
very  faft. 

Let  a  Prince  then  Compare  the  times  that  happened 
betwixt  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Marcus  Aurdius, 
with  thofe  that  went  before  and  thofe  that  came  after, 
and  then  declare  in  which  he  would  chufe  either  to 
have  been  born  or  reigned.     For  when  good  Princes 
were  upon  the  throne,  he  will  fee  them  reigning  in 
fecurity    in    the    midft  of  their  Subjects,  peace  and 
juftice  firmly  eftablifhed,  the  Senate  in  full  authority^ 
the  Magiftrates  honoured  and  refpeded,  the  citizens 
enjoying  their  properties    without  fear  or  fùfpicron, 
Nobility  and  virtue  exalted,  and  the  world  in   repofc 
and  tranquility  ;    all  rancour,  licentioufnefs,  corrup- 
tion and  ambition  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed  in  thole 
golden  times  ;  every  man  was  at  liberty  both  to  chufe 
and  maintain  his  own  opinion  *.     In  (hort,  he  will 
fee  the  world  exulting  in  all  manner  of  felicity  ;  the 
Princes  full  of  glory,  and  revered  by  their  people  ; 
and  the  people  happy  and  fafe,  under  the  proteétion 
and  paternal  affedlion  of  their  Princes, 

In  the  next  place,  let  him  examine  the  reigns  of 
the  other  Emperors,  and  he  will  find  them  full  of 
cooimotion,  difcord,  fedition,  inhuman  murders,  af- 
faffinations  of  Princes  both  in  peace  and  war,  foreign 
and  domeftic  broils,  Italy  diftraded  with  daily  alarms^ 
its  cities  plundered  and^  dcftroyed,  the  metropolis  it- 
felf  burnt,  the  Capitol  demoliflied  by  its  own  Citizens, 
the  temples  pulled  down.  Religion  corrupted,  the 
cities  full  of  adulteries,  the  Sea  covered  with  Exiles, 
and  the  Shores  ftained  with  blood  ;  he  will  fee  end- 

•  "  Rara  tcniporum  felicitas,*'   fays  Tacitu?,    '*  ubi  fentirc  qu« 
iTflif  Sc  quae  ftptias  ciicere  licet/*    Hiil.  1.  lib.  I.  c.  i. 
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lefs  enormities  and  cruelties  in  Rome,  and  not  only 
riches  and  nobility,  but  even  virtue  itfelf  looked  up- 
on as  a  capital  offence.  He  will  fee  infamous  Ac- 
cufcrs  and  Calumniators  rewarded.  Servants  bribed 
to  betray  their  Mafttrs,  Children  to  rebel  againft  their 
Parents,  and  thofe  that  had  no  Enemies,  oppreffcd 
and  undone  by  their  friends  *• Upon  fuch  an  ex- 
amination it  will  appear,  what  mighty  obligations 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  whole  world  lay  under  to 
Julius  Csefar  -,  and  certainly,  if  a  Prince,  who  read^ 
thcfe  things,  has  any  principles  of  humanity  in  him, 
he  will  not  only  be  deterred  from  following  the  ex- 
ample of  thefe  vvicked  Emperors,  but  inflamed  with 
a  delire  of  imitating  the  good.  For  one  that  afpires 
to  fame  and  reputation  in  the  world  would  wirfi  to 
fucceed  to  a  corrupted  ftate,  not  utterly  to  fpoil  and 
fubvcrt  it,  as  C^far  did  ;  but  to  new- model  and  re- 
form it,  like  Romulus  :  and  heaven  cannot  give,  nor 
man  dcfire  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing true  glory. ,  If  it  Ihould  happen,  however,  that 
he  cannot  effcft  that  reform,  without  entirely  giving 
up  his  power  and  authority,  he  would  be  in  fomc 
meafurc  inexcufable  without  doubt,  in  cafe  he  did 
not  do  that  ;  but,  if  he  could  accompli(h  the  one 
without  lofing  the  other,  he  would  be  unpardonable 

•  MachJavel  has  horrowe  Ì  this  pi6>ure,  and  many  others  froni  Ta- 
citus. **  Opus  aggredior  plenum  CAfibus,  atrox  prxiiis,  difcors  fe- 
**  ditionibus,  ipfà  etiara  pace  fsevum.  Qoatuor  Principcs  ferro  inter- 
**  rempti.  Tiia  l>èlla  ci  villa,  plura  exteina,  ac  plerumque  preroixta. 
**  Proi'perx  in  Oriente  }  adverfae  in  Occidente  res.  Turb<Kum  Uly- 
*<  ricum,  Gallis  nutantes  }  perdomita  Britannia,  Sc  ttatim  amifla. 
**  Coorte  Sarmatarum  ac  Suevorum  gentes,  Nobilitatas  cbdibus 
*<  mutuis  Dacus.  Mota  etiam  prope  Parthorun)  arma  falfi  Neronis- 
<'  Ludibrio.  Jam  vero  Italia  novis  ciadibus,  vel  poft  longam  fsecu- 
**  lorum  ftriem  repetitJs,  afflitta.  Hautìse  aut  obrutse  nrbes  fsecun- 
**  diffìmà  Canipanix  ora.  Urbs  incendiis  valUta,  confiimptis  anti- 
**  quiflimis  dciubnsy  ipfo  Cai>itoliocivium  manibusincenfo.  PoMutae 
**  czrimoniae,  magna  adulterta,  pienam  exiliis  mare,  infeóii  csedibiis 
«  fcopuli,  atpocius  in  urbe  faevitum.  Nobilitas,  opes,  omiffi  geftique 
**  honores  pro  crimine,  &  ob  virtutes  certiiTimum  exitium.  Ncc 
*<  minus  premia  delatorum  invifa  qtiamj:elera  ;  cum  alii  facerdotia 
'*  &  confulatus  ut  ipolia  adepti,  procurotiones  alii  Sc  interiorem  po- 
*•  tentiam,  agereot,  fcrrent  cun&a.  Odio  &  terrore  corrupt!  in  do- 
^  minos  lervi,  in  patronos  liberti  3  &  quibus  dferac  inimicus^  per 
**  »miQO%  opprefll.**    Hlli.  I.  ili. 
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if  be  *  nc^cftcd  it.  Let  thofc  confider,  therefore^ 
who  are  Ueflfed  with  fuch  an  opportunity,  that  they 
have  the  choice  of  two  courfcs,  one  ot  which  will 
make  diem  happy  and  fccure  whilft  they  live,  and 
crown  their  memory  with  glory  5  the  other  will  lead 
«hem  into  continual  troubles  and  dangers  in  this  life^ 
and  make  them  for  ever  infamous  after  their  death  "^^ 


CHAR    XI. 
Concerning  the  Religion  of  the  Romans. 

NOtwithftanding  Romulus  was  the  original  Fouri- 
der  of  Rome,  and  that  it  owed  its  birth  and 
the  firft  rudiments  of  its  conftitution  to  him  j  yet 
Heaven  forefteing  that  his  laws  and  infticutions  alone 
were  not  fufficient  either  to  form  or  fupport  fo  great 
an  empire  as  that  of  Rome  was  ordained  to  be,  in-» 
fpired  the  Senators  of  that  City  to  make  choice  of 
Numa  Pompilius  to  fucceed  Romulus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it;  that  fo,  what  was  left  defcftivc  by  the 
former,  might  be  completed  by  the  latter.  Numa, 
therefore,  finding  the  people  fierce  and  warlike,  and 
being  defirous  to  civilize  and  make  them  obedient  ta 
laws  by  peaceable  meafures,    had  recourfe  to  Relt- 

*  Excellent  was  the  adf  ice  which  Antoninus  Pius  gave  bis  (on 
Commodus.  Two  days  before  he  died,  he  alfured  his  friends,  that 
he  did  not  delire  to  live,  becaufe  the  ill  conduct  c>ìF  his  fon  bad  mader 
life  uneafy  to  him.  However,  he  recommended  him  to  the  Soldiery  ;  a  net 
we  have  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  his  in  Herodian,  in  which  he  defired 
bis  friends  to  ailift  him  with  their  advice,  and  directed  him  in  what  man- 
ner he  ought  to  govern»  He  further  charged  his  friends  to  make  him 
ienfible,  **  That  all  the  riches  and  honours  in  the  Uni verfe  were  not 
*<  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  luxury  and  ambition  of  a  Tyrant,  nor  the 
*<  ftrongeft  guards  and  armies  able  to  defend  him  from  the  hatred  anc( 
**  infulcs  of  his  Subjects.  That  no  tyrannical  Prince  ever  enjoyed  ai 
**  lon^  and  peaceable  reign  ;  but  fuch  only  as  gained  the  hearts  of 
«*  their  people  by  clemency.  That  not  thofe  who  ferved  Out  of  con- 
<<  ftraint,  but  fuch  as  obeyed  voluntarily,  would  continue  faithful  in 
<<  all  trials,  and  free  from  either  flattery  or  treachery.  And  hftly, 
<<  that  it  was  exceeding  difficult,  and  yet  highly  neceflary,  for  thoie 
<<  Princes  to  fet  bounds  to  their  pa/fions,  who  hadi  none  to  their 
<*  power/*    Herodian^  lib.  I^  cap,  viii* 
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gion,  as  a  thing  abfolutely  necefTary  to  maintain  civil 
polity  :    and  in  this  he  fucccedcd  fo  well,  that  for 
many  ages  no  fiate  ever  (hewed  a  greater  degree  of 
reverence  for  the  Gods  ;  which  very  much  facilitated 
the  execution   of  fuch  undertakings  as  the  Senators 
and  chief  Magiftrates  had  refolvcd  upon.     For  who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  many  great 
aélions  that  were  performed,  either  by  the  people  m 
general,  or  by  particular  perfons,  will  find  they  were 
always  more  afraid  of  violating  an  oath,  than  of  dif-- 
obeying  the  laws  ;  as  they  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
Gods  much  more  than  the  authority  of  men.    Of  this 
we  have  a  manifeft  proof  in  the  examples  of  Scipio 
and  Manlius  Torquatus;  for,  after  the  great  overthrow, 
vrhich   Hannibal  had  given  the  Romans  at  Cannae, 
the  people  were  in  fuch  a  panic,  that  numbers  of 
them  aflembling  together  determined  to  quit  Italy, 
and  tranfport  themfelvcs  into  Sicily  :  of  which  Scipio 
being  informed,   immediately  went    to    them,    and 
drawing  his  fword,  obliged  them  all  to  take  a  folemn  . 
oath  never  to  abandon  their  country.     Lucius  Man- 
lius,  the  father  of  Titus  Manlius,   afterwards  fur- 
named  Torquatus,  had  an  accufation  lodged  againft 
him  by  Marcus  Pomponius,  Tribune  of  the  People  ; 
but  before  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  his  caufe, 
Titus  went  to  the  Tribune,  and  threatened  to  kill 
him  direftly,  if  he  would  not  take  an  oath  to  with- 
draw the  accufation  :    which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
ftriétly  obferved  it.     Here  we  fee  Citizens,    whom 
neither  the  love  of  their  country,  nor  regard  of  the 
laws  could  have  prevented  from  leaving  Italy,  dill 
kept  firm  to  it  by    the  fear  of  violating  an  oath, 
though  they  had  been  compelled  to  take  it  :  and  a 
Tribune   laying  afide    the  enmity  he  had  with  the 
father,  forgetting  the  outrage  received  from  his  fon, 
and  difdaining  the  reflections  that  mud  be  cad  upon 
hfs  c9wn  honour,  only  to  avoid  breaking  his  oath  : 
all  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Principles  of 
Religion  inculcated  by  Numa  iti  that  City. 

Vol,  III.  E  It 
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It  likewifc  appears,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Romai» 
Hiftory,  of  what  admirable  fervice  Religion  was  ir^ 
governing  armies,  re-uniting  the  peopte,  fupponingi 
virtue,  and  difcooraging  vice-     So  that  if  it  Ihould 
be  difputed,    whether   Rome   was  more  obliged  ta* 
Romulus  or  Numa,  I  fhould  think  Numa-  was  the 
greater  Benefaftor  to  it  %  for  where  a  due  regard  is» 
had  to  Religion,,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  intro- 
duce milijary  virtue  and  good  difcipline  ;  but  with- 
out thar,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  introduce' 
k,  and  much  m.ore  fo  to  bring  it  to  any  degree  of 
perfcftion.     It  is  further  obfervable,  thar,  in  form- 
ing a  Senate,  and  eftablilhing  certain  other  inflitur 
tions  both  civil  and  military,  Romulus  did  not  avail 
himfdf  of  Divine  authority  ;  but  Numa,  finding  \% 
abfolutely  neceflary,  pretended  to  have  private  con- 
ferences with  the  Nymph  Egeria,    who   diftatcd  to- 
him  what  he  was  to  preferibe  to  the  people.     This  he 
did,  becaufc  he  wanted  to  introduce  fome  new  laws 
and  cuftoms,  and  was  afraid  his  own  authority  alone 
would  not  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.     And  in- 
deed, no  nwn  could  ever  fucceed  in  getting  new  and 
extraordinary  laws  admitted  amongft  a  people  with- 
out the  fan£tion  of  Religion;  for  though  a  fagacious- 
and  provident  Legiflator  may  forefee  their  falutarjr 
tffefts,  yet,  if  they  do  not  appear  obvious  to  the 
vulgar,  he  will  not  otherwife  be  abfe  to  convince 
them,  either  of  the  utility  or  necefllty  of  them  :  upoir 
which  account,  wife  Law-givers  always  have  recourfe 
to  Religion,  in  order  to  remove  that  difficulty.     Ly- 
curgus,  Solon,  and  many  others,  afled  in  this  man^ 
ner,  and  for  thefe  reafons  :    and  thus    the  Romans 
people  revering  the  piety  and  wifdom  of  Numa,  fub* 
jnitted  in  all  thmgs  to  his  inftitutions  ^.    It  is  true^ 

•  •«  Religion»^  (ays  BiAop  FIcetwootT,  m  hh  Charge  <felivcrcd  ta. 
die  Clergy  of  the  Diocejb  of  Ely,  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  7*  17 1 6*» 
^*  28  fo  ufefttl  and  fo  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  and  for 
**  perfective  of  human  nature,  that  it  command's  the  efteem  of  M 
**  men,  and  olit^tns  it  of  all  that  are  reafonable.  Ì?here  never  was  » 
*t  country  in  any  manner  civiliaed  without  Religion  ;  nor  have  any^ 
**  «f  our  TraveUcw  i»  their  iiì(^vene8>  either  of  ttie  old'  or  new 

the 
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^hc  devotion  of  thofe  times  ww  fuch,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  be  *htó  to  <Jeal  with  4b  great, 
that  ihcy  contributed  very  n^uch  to  facilitate  his 
defigns,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
new  impreffion  upon  ihcm  he  pleaftd  ;  and,  without 
doubt,  any  perfon  that  fhauld  undertake  to  found  a 
State  at  prefent,  would  find  a  parcel  of  mountaineers, 
and  illiterate  uncivilized  men,  more  tradable  and 
obedient  than  others,  who  had  beeh  yfed  to  live  in 
communities,  and  had  their  morals  and  principles 
corrupted  :  as  a. rough  unhewn  block  of  marble  may 
more  eafily  be  wrought  into  a  good  Statue,  than  one 
that  has  been  already  (jpoiled  by  fome  bungjiing 
workman.* 

All  ihefe  things  being  cpnfidered,  I  conclude,  ihat 
the  introdudion  of  Religion  at  Rome  by  Numa,  was 
one  of  the  caufes  nhat  chiefly  contributed   to  ks 
grandeur  and  felicity:   for  Religion  produced  good 
or^r,   and  good  order  is  generally  attended  with 
good  fcM-tune  and  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking.     And» 
as  a  Ar\£t  ^bfervation  of  Divine  woribip  and  religioi^ 
duties,   always  tends  to   the  aggrandizement  of   n 
State  ;  fo  a  negleiS:  and  contempt  of  theoi  may  be 
reckoned  amongit  the  firft  caufes  of  its  a* uin*     For^ 
where  there  is  no  fear  of  God^  it  muft  «either  fall  to 
4eAru&ion^  or  be  fupporxed  by  the  reverence  Àewa 
to  a  good  Prince  i  which  indeed  may  fgftain  it  Aur  a 
whik,  and  fupply  the  want  of  Religioti  in  his  Sul>- 
je£fcs»    But  as  human  life  is  foort,  the  GQvtgiuneat 
muft  of  xourfe  fink  into  dficay,  when  the  yirtvie  that 
upheld  and  informed  it  is  exxinidl.      Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  States  which  depend  Ujpon  the  fpirit  of 
one  man  alone,  are  generally  flioft-lived  :    for  when 
he  dies,  his  virtues  dies  with  hinii  and  feldom  reviirei 
in  his  {iKC^SoTj  as  Daute  has  juftly  obferved* 

«•  world»  foimd  and  Dopvloui  town  or  Gt^  wUhpMt  t  Tempkor 
**  place  of  pablic  wormip." — In  fhort,  human  Society  could  not  fub- 
fift  without  k,  as  might  eafily  be  Aewn,  if  k  wat  nectSàry  at  tiii$ 
time  of  day.  See  alfo  a  Book  writtea  not  long  tigo  \if  Wortk^ 
Moantaguc,  £fq.  ujpon  tbis  Sub^. 

£  a  Rade 
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Rade  volte  dtfcende  per  li  rami 
L'umana  piobitate,  e  quefto  vuole 
Quel  cbe  la  dà»  perche  da  Im  &  chiami. 

The  virtue  of  the  Sire, 
Seldom  to  heirs  defcends. 
With  him  it  oft  begins, 
And  with  him  often  ends  ; 
Though  wonderful  to  us,  ' 
[  Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven, 

That  we  may  alk  of  him. 
By  whom  alone  *tis  given. 

It  is  not  fufficient,  therefore,  for  the  firm  eftab- 
lifhment  either  of  a  Kingdom  or  Republic,  that  it  i» 
rifely  governed  by  a  prince  whilft  he  lives:  it  is 
•further  neceffary,  that  he  (hould  lay  the  foundatiorts 
in  filch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  able  to  fupport  ixfetf 
after  he  is  dead.  And  though  ignorant  and  unpo- 
>li(hed  people  are  more  fufceptrble  of  new  doftrines 
and  laws,  than  thofe  that  think  themfclves  already 
fufficiently  polite  arid  civilized,  yet  rt  is  not  an  im- 
poflible  thing  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  latter. 
The  Florentines  do  not  look  upon  themfelves  as  either 
rude  or  ignorant  people;  and  yet  they  were  prevailed 
tipon  by  Girolamo  Savonarola  to  believe,  that  he 
converfed  with  God  *•  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine,  whether  that  was  true  or  not  j 
becaufe  fo  great  a  man  ought  not  to  be  fpoken  of» 
but  with  the  utmoft  reverence  :  this,  however,  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  many  thoufands  believed 
it,  who  never  faw  him  perform  any  thing  mh'aculous', 
that  might  be  a  good  foundation  for  fuch  an  opinion  : 
his  life,  dodrine,  and  manner  of  converfation,  being 
fufficient,  as  they  thought,  to  convince  them.  Let 
no  one  defpair  then,  of  being  able  to  do  what  has 
been  done  by  others  :  for  mankind  (as  I  have  ob^ 
ferved  before,  in  my  introduftion  to  thefé  difcoorfes} 
are  born,  live  and  die»  in  the  fame  manner  as  ' 
formerly. 

.  •  See  Chap.  VI.  of  the  Prince.     • 

CHAP- 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  what  importance  it  is  for  the  prefervation  of  a  State^  • 
to  pay  a  due  vtneration  to  Religion  \  and  how  much  the 
neglect  of  it^  occafwned  by  the  Cbur<b  -  of  Romiy  has 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Italy* 

TH  E  rulers  of  all  States,  whether  Kingdoms  or  * 
Common-wealths,    who  would    prefcrve  their* 
♦governments  firm  and  entire,  ought  above  all  things  ' 
to  take  care  that  Religion  is  held  ih  the  higheft  ve- 
neration, and  its  ceremonies  at  all  times  oncorrupted 
and  inviolable;  for  there  is  no  furer  prògnoftic  of* 
impending  ruin   in   any   State,'  than  to  fee  Divine* 
worlhip  negleóted  òr  delpifed.     This  may  eafily  be 
demonftrated,    by*  eoca mining  the  fovindiation   upon" 
which  the  Relijgion  of  any  Country  is  built;  for  the 
Religion  of  alfnations  is  founded  upon  fomc  princi» 
pies.    That  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded  chiefly  upon 
the  anfwers  of  Oracles,  Divination,  and  Augyries  ;  all 
the  reft  of  their  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and  Sacrifices» 
depending  wholly  upon  thefe  :  for  they  thought  the 
fame  Being  that  could  foretell  things  to  come,  could  > 
alfo  confer  them  if  good,  or  avert  them   if  evil  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  eredtd  Temples,  offered  up  Sa- 
crifices and  Prayers,  and  inftituted  other  ceremonies 
for  the  worfhip  of  that  Supreme  power  :    and  thus 
the  Oracle  at  D^lphos,  the  lempk  oi:  Jupiter  Am-  • 
nion,  and  other  celebrated  ftirines,  kept  che  world 
in  admiration  and  devotion.     But  wheo  the  J?rie{Js 
of  thefe  Temples  began  t^  give  anfwers  accordingly* 
as  they  were  influenced   by  great  men,  the  fallacy 
was  deteded,  and  the  people  growing  incredulous^ . 
became  at  laft  rebellious,  and  difpoled  to  throw  off '^ 
all  civil  government  and  reftraint.  .  * 

All  rulers  of  Kingdoms  and  Common- wealths  * 
thcr^rfore,  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  regard  to  the . 
fundamental    principles'*  of   the    religion    of  their 
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country  :  for  whilfl:  they  are  kept  facred  and  inviolate, 
it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  niaintain  devotion,  and 
confequently  good  order  and  tmion,  amongfl  their 
fubjefts.  For  which  purpofe,  they  muft  carefully 
attend  la  all  circumftances  and  events  (h^w  falfe  or 
frrvolous  focver  they  may  appear  to  themfelves)  that 
Ucm  in  any  wife  conducive  to  this  end  ;  and  the 
wifer  and  better  acquainted  tiiey  are  with  the  nd4:uj;al 
courfe  of  things,  the  more  they  will  avail  themfelves 
€)(  fuch  afiiftjfnces  ^.  Tbi&  method  being  taken  by* 
prudent  Governors»  produced  the  opinion  of  mira- 
cjes  i  many  of  which  have  been  pretended  to  be 
wrought  even  m  nations  under  the  inSuence  of  falfe 
religion  :  for  fyicH  Governors  always  endeavour  to 
confirm  the  people  in  the  belief  of  them,  to  what 
caufes  foever  th^y  may  b^ve  been  owing  ^  and  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  never  fail*  to  ftrengthen  the 
f^àì  of  the  people.     Many  of  tbefe  Miracles  might 

•  *'  Nothing,"   fays.  M.  Brueys,    Hijiorie  da  Fanattcifme^  p.   130, 
*'*  has  a  greater  afcendattt  over  the  rnind  of  man  than  Religion;  ail 
'^  things  appear  lawful  to  tbofe  that  firmly  believe  Qod  is  on  their 
**  fide,  and  that  they  only  execute  his  arders..    Thofe  who  know  the  . 
««'tife  which  the  artful  Greeks  and  Romans  fhadtf  of  their  Oracles, 
*^  tbeir  Sooth fayersi   their  Augurs»,  theit*  Aruf)»cé&  and   ^eciales, 
**  wbo/e  employment  It  was  to  toretel  the  will  of  the  Gods,  whenever 
*'*  any  important  aflPair  was  debated  ;  fome  in  viewing  the  entrails  of 
**^  VS£^iitis(  the  harmony,  the  flight,  or  various  motions  of  certain 
***  birds:  thofe  I  fay,  who  know  of  what  ufethefe  things  werefont^cr- 
•*  ly,  know  likei^ire  that  perfon»  of  gpod  fenfe  g^ve  no  manner  of 
«*' credit  to  them,  nor  madfe  anv  otirer  uft'of  tberi,  than  to  iiifpire 
*<' Nations  and  Soldi6i:s  with  deOgns  (as  if  diigiraced  by  the.  Gods) 
"  which  were  nothing  but  what  they  had  refblved  upon  themfelves 
••'  Before  they  had  confulted  their  Oracles."— —OJd  Dacres  fays  upon 
tbi»  paifage  as  fallows  :  **  Ammiratus  here  tax es^M^hi ave),  faying^  ' 
**'  This  was  rather  the  opinion  of  a  cunning  and  crafty  man^  than  of 
••  one  that  had  either  any  Religion  or  Morality  in  him,  whofe  plain 
•*'  and  (iitipte  Conti itions  ought  to  be  free  from  all  fraud  and  fal(hood^ 
**'  and  however  the  Romans  were  deceived  here,  which  cannot  be 
•*  denied,  yet  without  doubt  they  never  did  this,  thinking; to  deceive 
•*  themfetves,  or  with  intention  to  deceive  others.*    Thus  Ammlra- 
ttié«    And  indeed  it  favours  of  AtheilVn  to  bring  the  Miftrefs  to  fertfd 
th^  Handmaid,  Religion  to  ferve  Policy»  as  if  the  Seafons  of  the  year 
ought  to  accommodate  tfcemfelvcs  to  men,  ratlier  than  men  accom« 
modate  themfelves  to  the  Seaibns  \    not  confidering  that  Religion 
pfopDund^  to  men  a  fuptheir  end  than  Policy  points  at»    A  Prince 
therefore  (hould  be  well  aware  of  fuch  evil  devices,  believing  con- 
ilantly  that  Religion  hath  no  netd  of  help  iVom  faiihood,  tior  can 
gatto  any  ftrength  by  lies»  ' 
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be  inftanced  from  the  Komaa  Hiilory,  bue  vre  fhall 

produce  only  one.     When  «he  RonnaBS  facked  the 

City  of  Vcii,  a  party  of  SoJdiers  went  into  a  Temple 

there,  dedicated  to  Juno,  and  addreffing  thèmfelves 

t0  an  image  of  that  Goddefs^  aiked  her  if  fke  would 

go  to  Rome-,  to  which  feme  of  them  faid,  (he  gave  her 

aflcnt  by  a  nod,  and  others  affirmed,  that  Ihe  aótuaily 

ipoke,  and  faid  Ihe  would.     Now  thefe  mea  being 

more  religious  than  Soldiers  commonljj  are  (as  Livy 

infers  from  the  filence,  refpeói,  aiad  veneration,  witfe 

which   they  entered   the  Temple)  eafily   perfuaded 

themfclves  they  had  an  anfwer  given  them^    which 

very  likely  they  fully  expeded  before  thcy.afked  the 

queftion.     However  that  might  be^  'this  opinion  wa^ 

induftrioufly  propagated,  and  cncoiiraged  by  Camillas^ 

^ad  other  leading  men  in  the  Common-wealth,  who 

-endeavoured  by  all  means  to  foment  the  credulity 

of  the  people* 

If  Chriftian  Princes  then  had  taken  car-e  to^  naaintaifi 
tWir  Religion  in  the  puriry  it  was  delivered  by  its 
Amhor  ;:  k  is  certain  Chriiiertdom  would  have  tjeeri 
.much  mòre  happy  and  united  than  it  is  at  prefent  : 
hixi  it  is  the  farcft  fign  of  its  declenfion,  to  fee  that 
ihofe  who  live  neareft  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  whicK 
is- the  Head  of  our  Religion,'  have  the  Icaft  devotion: 
for»  whoever  wHl  examine  itó  firft  principles,  and 
«compare  thetìi  with  tbe.prafticc  of  thefe  ti«raes,  will 
will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  himiclf» 
that  either  fome  dreadful  fcourge,  or  perhaps  utter 
^JcftruiSfeiotì  is  hanging  over  our  beads  *.  But  lìnee 
there  arc  fome  who  maintain,  that  the  welfane  o£ 
Italy  depends  upoh  the  Chu^rch  of  Rome,  I  ihall 
•endeavour  to  evince  the  contrary  by  feme  argnamencs^j 
^hich,  in  my  opinion,  are  unanfwerable.  In  the  firijk 
place,  then,  the  corrupt  example  -of  t?he  Romiih 
Court  has  extinguished  all  ienle  of  Religion  and 
Piety  in  that  province  -,  and  oonfecjuently  been  the 

•  Machiavel  fccm»  here  to  have  had  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  upon 
iiim»  and  to  have  foretold  tke  Reformation  which  happened  not  long^ 
after  in  Chrifbendomt 
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caufe  of  numbcrlefs  evils  :  for  as  all  things  go  well 
where  Religion  is  duly  fupported,  fo  where  that  is 
negleded  and  trampled  upon,  every  thing  runs  into 
confufion  and  diforder.  We  Italians,  therefore,  are 
certainly  under  great  obligations  to  this  Church  atid  ' 
its  Priefls,  for  abolifhing  all  Religion  and  polluting 
our  morals  ;  but  under  greater  ftill  upon  another  ac- 
count, which  has  been  our  utter  ruin  ;  and  that  is»  • 
for  fomenting  endlefs  difcords  and  divifions  amongfl: 
us.  For  certainly  no  nation  can  ever  exped  to  be 
happy,  that  is  not  united  in  obedience  to  fome  one 
Prince  or  Common-wealth,  as  France  and  Spain  are 
at  this  time:  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  Italy,  at  prefent,  is  neither  entirely 
under  a  Republican,  nor  a  Monarchical  government. 
For  though  the  Popes  fixed  their  refidence  there,  and 
obtained  a  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  jurifdiftion, 
yet  they  never  were  able  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  all 
Italy  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  never  re- 
duced to  fo  low  an  ebb,  but  upon  any  apprchcnfion 
of  lofing  their  temporal  dominion,  they  could  call 
in  fome  foreign  potentate  to  defend  them  againfl: 
other  States  that  were  grown  too  ftrong  for  them  ;  of 
which  there  occur  many  examples  in  the  hiftory  of 
former  times';  particularly,  when  by  the  afliftance 
of  Charlemagne  they  drove  out  the  Lombards,  who 
had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  almbft  all  Italy;  and 
in  our  own  times,  .when  they  curbed  the  power  of  the 
Venetians  by  the  help  of  France,  and  then  drove  out 
the  French  by  the  aid  of  the  Swifs.  As  the  church 
then  never  was  able  to  get  Italy  wholly  into  its  own 
hands,  it  would  not  fufFer  any  body  elfe  to  do  fo  ; 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  never  could  be  united 
under  one  head,  but  ftill  continues  divided  into  le- 
verai Principalities  and  Republics;  which  has  brought 
it  into  fuch  a  State  of  difunion  and  weaknefs,  that  it 
now  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft:  Invader,  and  for  > 
this  we  may  thank  the  Church  alone.  To  prove  the 
truth  of  which  affertions,  if  it  was  poflible  to  tranf- 
plant  the  Court  of  Rome  and  all  its  authority  in  Icaly« . 
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into  the  territories  of  the  Swifs,  who  at  prcfenc 
are  the  only  people  that  have  prefervcd  450th  their 
religious  and  military  inftitutions  in  their  original 
vigour,  it  would  foon  be  feen  that  the  wickednefs 
arid  depravity  of  that  court  would  occafìon  more  dif»^ 
order  and  confufion  in  Switzerland,  than  any  other 
misfortune  that  ever  did,  or  ever  could  happen  to  it^. 

•  Voltaire,  in  his  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  part  IV.  chap.   vii. 
draws  a  ftriking  piflurc  of  that  Court,  and  of  thofe  times.     •*  The 
"  Comedies  of  A riofto, and  Machiavet,  fays  he,  thqugh  not  very  de- . 
**  licate  in   regard  to  raodefty  and  Religion,  were  frequently  aé^ed . 
at  this  Court  in  the  prefence  of  the  Pope  (Xieo  X.)  and  Cardinals,- 
by  young  pcrfons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  Rome.     The  merit  alone  * 
of  thofe  pieces,  great  indeed  foi'that  age,  made  an  impreflionupom  ' 
**  the  Speaators.  '  Whatever  might  be  offenfive  to  Religion  paffòd 
**  unobfèrvtd  at  a  Court  entirely  intent  upon  intrigues  and  pleafures,  ' 
**  and  which  had  no  notion  that  Religion  could  be  injured  by  ttiefe 
*'  liherti/es.    And  indeed,  as  they  attacked  neither  the  Do6lrine,  nor>' 
*«  Jurifdiétion  of  the  Church,  the  Court  of  Rome  took  no  more  ex-, 
**  ceptions  againft  them,  than  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans  did  ' 
'*  againft  the  wit  and  raillery  of  Arillophanesand  Plantua.    Even 
•*  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance,  never  broke  in  upon  the  Pope^s 
•'  pleafures  ;  he  created  thirty  new  Cardinals,  moftly  Italians,  whofe  " 
**  tempers  w^rc  every  way  comformabie  to  that  of  their  Sovereign,  ' 
*'  If  they  had  not  the  fame  tafte  and  knowledge  as  the  Pontif,  at  iea& . 
*'  they  imitated  hwn  in  his  pleafures.    Al moft  all  the  other  Prelates 
•*  followed  their  Example.     Spain  was  at  that  time  the  only  Country 
•*  jremarkable  for  the  «jccmplary  lives  of  the  Clergy.     This  ftri^nefs'  * 
*'  of  Morals  had  been  introduced  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  $  a  man  of  a 
"  four  difpofit ion,  who  had  no  relifh  but  for  arbitrary  power,  and 
**  who  ftrutted  in  a  Cordelier's  habit  when  he  was  Regent  of  Spain, 
*•  and  faid  be  knew  how  to  bind  tlie  Grandees  to  their  duty  with  hi» 
"  cord,  and  would  cruOi  their  pride  under  his  Sandals.   In  every  other 
•'  country  the  Prelates  lived  like  voluptuous  Princes,  fome  of  them  • 
**  being  poffeffed  of  eight  or  nine  Bifhopricks.     The  whole  torrent,  ^ 
*'  both  of  Proteftant  and  Popifli  wrileis,  make  loud  complaints  of  the 
•*  loofe  morals  of  thofe  times.     They  tell  us  that  theBifliops,  the  in-  * 
**  ferior  Clergy,  and  the  Monks»  ied  moft  indolent  and  fcandalou» 
''  lives  ;  that  nothing  was  niore  common  than  for  Priefts  to  bring  up 
**  their  children  publicly,  after  the  example  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
*•  We  have  ftill  the  will  of  Croui,  Bifliop  of  Cambray  in  thofe  days, 
*'  in  which  l>e  leaves  feveral  legacies  ro  his  children,  and  referves  a 
**  Sum  for  the  bcfiards^  ijjhich  he  ftiU  hopes  God  ixnllbefo  gracious  togi<ue 
**  hintt  '»  cafe  he  recofvers  from  his  iiinefs,     Thefe  are  the  very  words  of 
**  the  Will.— -—But  what  gave  the  greateft  Scandal  of  all  was,  the 
*'  public  Sale  of  Indulgencies,  Abiblutions,  andDifpenfations  of  all 
**  prices;    that  Apoftolic  revenue,  unlimited  and   uncertain   before 
'*  the  time  of  Pope  John  XXII.  was  by  him  digeited  as  a  Code  of  the 
"  Cnnon  Law*      A  Deacon,  or  Subdeacon,  guilty  of  murder,  vwas 
"  abfolved  with  permiflion  to  hold  three  Benefices,  for  about  twenty 
^'  Crowns.  A  Biìhop,  or  an  Abbot  might  affaifinate  for  three  hundred 
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tioi»  ibt  Romans  a^aikd  tbemfihes  of  Religion  in  reform* 
ing  the  SMe^  in  frofuuting  their  warSy  and  in  compof^ 
tfig  tumuUs. 

IT  may  not  appear  foreign  to  o«f  purpofe,  to  (hew 
by  (bmc  examples  m  what  manner  the  Romans 
availed  tbeenielves  of  Religion  in  reforming  their 
State^  and  in  the  profecucion  of  other  enterprizes  ; 
aad  though  many  more  might  be  produced  out  of 
Livy,  yet  \  Ihall  content  myfelf  with  the  foUowing. 

The  peopfe  having  created  Tribunes  with  confutar 
]>ower,  and  all  of  them,  except  one,  being  chofcit 
from  amongit  the  Plebeians  ;  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  great  pefiilence  and  famine  the  &me  year  at' 
Ronfia  :  of  which  the  NobiJity  making  a  handle  at  the 
next  creation  of  Tribunes,  pretended  that  the  Gods 
v?<ere  ofiended  at  the  people,  for  debafihg  the  Majefty 

«*  Litrres  \  all  manner  of  «ncteannefs,  even  the  moft  (hocking  to  nature^ 
«<  bad  its  ièttled  price*  Beftiality  wa»  rated  at  two  hundrecf  and 
'<  fifty,  tivres.  Difpenfations  were  granted,  not  only  for  paft  fins,  but 
^*  for  facHais  any  one  had  a  mind  to<:ommit.  In  the  Archives  of  Join- 
**  rllle  am  Indulgence  wat  found,  granted  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain 
'<  and  twelve  of  fa»  xetiaue,  whereby  the  remiifion  of  three  Sins* 
<<  wkicii  ever  they  chofo  to  name,  (hould  be  anticipated  to  each  of 
"  tltfnft*  Le  Laboureur  relates  of  the  Dachefs  of  Burgundy  and  Au*  < 
«(  Vergne»  Sifter  to  Charles  VHI.  that  (he  had  the  privilege  oi  obtain- 
'<  ing  absolution  from  all  lior  fins  as  long  as  fhe  fliould  live,  for  herfelf 
*<  and  ten  of  her  attendants,  upon  forty-ieven  feftivaU,  without  reck- 
**  oning  Sundays.  This  created  no  furprize  «n  tho^r  times*  Public 
*<  oiRces  of  Indulgences^  were  opened  in  all  parts»  and  they  were  farmed 
'<  oot  lilce  Cuftom-boufe  Duties.  Moft  of  tboie  public  ofllces  were 
<'  keptm  alehoufes,  by  which  means  the  Preacher,  the  Farmer, 'and 
*'  tte  Diftributor  were  all  gainers.  The  Pope  gave  part  of  the  money 
<*'.to  bis  Sifter,  and  no  body  as  yet  complained.  The  Preachers  de- 
<<  dared  openly  from  the  Pulpit,  that  if  a  man  was  even  to  raviih  the 
<<  Virgin  Mary,  he  would  be  torgiven  upon  purchafing  an  Indulgence, 
*<  and  Che  people  liftSned  to  them  with  devotion.  Byt  this  farm  in 
<*  Germany  happening  to  be  given  to  thef  DomtnfcaiTs,  the  Auguftines, 
*<  who  had  been  long  in  PoiTeffion  of  it,  gf«w  jealoos  ;  and  this  little 
'<  -claibing  of  interefts  betwixt  thofe  two  Orders  of  Friars  in  a  corner 
**  of  Saxony,  was^  the  Source  of  the  Reformatiosi.'**  See  Paolo  Sarpi*« 
Biftory  of  tlie  Council  of  Trentj  towards  the  beginning* 
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of  the  Empire  ;  and  thac  there  was  no  other  way  to 
appeafc  them,  but  by  reducing  the  cicdtion  of  Tri- 
bunes to  its  ancient  footing  •,  at  which  the  people  were 
fp  terri-Sed  that  they  chofe  all  their  Tribunes  the  next 
year  out  of  the  Nobility.     We  may  fee  likewife  how  - 
the  Roman  Generals  had  recourfe  to  Religion^  to  en^- 
CQur age,  their  troops  at  the  fiegc  of  Veil,  for  the  ÀI- ^ 
ban  Lake  having  overBowed  Its  badiks»  to  the  great; 
furprife  of  every  body,  and  iho  Soldiers  belag  tirdd 
out  with,  the  bardihips  of  a  .ten  years  fiege,  and  im- 
patient to  be  at  home  again,  the  Com<nianders  pre- . 
tended  to  confult  the  Oraclt^  of  Apollo,  from  whicj> . 
they  aflured  them  they  received  for  anfwer,  that  thejr. 
(bould  take  Veii  tlie  fame  year  that  the  Alban  Lake 
overflowed  its  banks.     Animated  with  this  hope^  the. 
Soldiers  patiently  fubmitted  to  all.  the  fatigues  of  wa;;^ 
till  Can^illus  took  the  City  -,  which  he  did  that  yet/ 
year  ^.     Thus  Religion  was  of  great  Service  in  reciu- 
cing  that  place^  and  reftoring  the  Tribune&ip  to  the* 
Nobility  I  neither  of  which  perhaps  cotuld  otherwifc 

•  Livy  relate»  a  noble  circumftance  cancerning  the  behavidur  of 
Camillas  upon  tins  occafion.— It  arppears  from  a  thoufand  parages  itt 
tbe  i^nxitedfs,.  that  the  Heathens  htiagmed  fb^re  were  feme  Deittcfs  who 
envied  the  profperity  of  mankind,  and  never  failed»  fooner  or  latèi>., 
to*  viljt  thofe  that  were  remarkably  happy,  with  (bme  heavy  misfor-  ' 
tune.    Camillus  therefore- could  not  fee  the  tViumphl  of  RDitie^  avtff 
tbe  mint  of  Veii,  without  apprehending  fc»me  fuch  viciilitud«  j  upooi 
which  account,  he  prayed  that  if  the  profperity  of  Rome  was  to  Be 
balanced  by  fome  evil,  he  alone,  and  not  his  Country,  might  fuffer  kw 
**  Dtdatof.  CamillBs,  fays  Livy,  lib.  V.  cap.   xxi.    capta  Vetonim 
"  urbe,  prcecones  cdicere  jubet,  ut  ab  inermi  turbi  abftineatur;  is 
**  finis  fanguinis  fuit.    Dedi  inde  inermes  coepti,  8c  ad  praedam  mifet' 
'*  difcurric  )  quae  cum  ante  oculos  ejus  aliquanto  fpe  atque  ap»ifiiimc 
**  major,  majorifque  pretii  rerum  ferretun  dicitur  manus  ad  caelum. 
•*  toUens  precatus  effe  Di6tator,  ut  fi  cui  hominum  Deorum^e  nimia 
*^  fua  fortuna  populique  Romani  vid«retur,  eam  invidiam  lenire  Tua 
^*  privato  incommodo,  quam  minimo  publico  populique  Romani  lU 
"  ceret."    Could  any  thing  be  more  Heroic  than  this  in  a  Heathen  Ì 
What  grcatnefs  of  mind!  does  itfnot  in  fome  meafure  refemble  St. 
Paul**  •*  wifliing  himfelf  accurfed  for  the  Ifraelites  his  brethren,  aiytl 
"  kinfmen  ?*'  Plutarch  obfervcs  that  when  Camillus  beheld  the  de- 
vaftation  of  fo  flouriftiing  a  City,  he  cduld  not  refrain  from  tears  be- 
fore he  made  his  prayer  to  the  Gods.  **ax»<^ijc  hT»c«r»xi«c»»'»'«  x^ni^,  Atu 

"  T«v  *fvfjb4uefit  ayorrvwiuu  ^f^ovrwv  atrfi^ov  riva  vXttroiyt^o^ooif  è  Ka^utXXo;  avo  me. 
**  attrai;  TA  w^arrofAVfa,  m^oirw  fjtiv  t^'otf  t^ax^artVp  iira  fjt,ax.a^tT9U{  viro  tM 
**  i»c^9vr«»,  aA*x*  T«?  X"t^9rci(  &•««<•,  xoi  w^oa(tv)(^ofMVot  «»«•«,"  &C.  PlUtarch  ift 

VièaCamiUi»,  See  Vàkiìm  MaiùmiM,  lib.  1.  cap.  v« 

have 
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have  been  efFeded  without  much  difficulty. — Let  me 
cj^uote  another  example  to  the  fame  purpofe.  There 
had  been  great  Tumults  in  Rome^  occafioned  by  Te- 
rentillus,  a  Tribune  of  the  people,  who  wanted  to 
have  a  Law  paffed,  (the  tenor  of  which  fliall  be  taken 
notice  p(  in  its  proper  place)  that  would  have  borne 
hard  upon  the  Nobility.  To  prevent  this,  the  Nobi- 
lity availed  ihemfclves  of  Religion  two  ways.  In  the 
firft  place,  they  caufed  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  con* 
fultcd,  and  this  anfwcrto  be  returned  from  them,"  that 
"  the  City  would  be  in  great  danger  of  lofing  its  liberties 
*•  that  very  year,  if  civil  difcords  were  not  prevented  :'* 
which  artifice,  (though  if  was  difcovercd  by  the  Tri- 
bunes) had  fuch  an  efFcft  upon  the  people,  that  fhey 
grew  cool  in  the  matter,  and  refufed  to  fupport  them 
any  longer.  The  other  expedient  was  this.  One 
AppiusHerdonius,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
a*  multilu'de  of  Slaves  and  Exiles,  which  amounted 
to  rio'lefs  than  four  thoufand,  feizcd  upon  the  Capitol 
in  the  night,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the  whote 
Qty  -,  it  being  feared  that  if  the  ^qui  and  the  Volfci, 
pierpetual  enemies  of  the  Roman  name,  (bould  make  x 
any  attempt  upon  the  City  at  that  time,  they  would 
certainly  take  it  ;  and  the  Tribunes  ftill  obftinatcly 
perfifting  in  having  the  Terentillan  law  paffed,  and 
pretending  that  the  report  of  the  Capitol  being  fcized 
upon,  was  only  a  falfe  alarm,  Publius  Rubetius,  a 
manr  of  gravity  and  authority,  came  out  of  the  Senate- 
houfe,  and  partly  by  fair  words,  partly  by  threats, 
fometimes  reprefenting  to  them  what  danger  the  City 
was  in,  fomctimes  how  unfcafonable  their  demand 
was  at  that  time,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  ^ 
minds  of  the  Plebeians,  that  having  all  taken  an  oath 
of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Conful,  they  prcfcntly 
ran  to  arms,  and  recovered  the  Capitol.  But  the 
Conful  Publius  Valerius,  being  killed  in  the  attack, 
Titus  Quintius  was  immediately  made  Conful  in  his- 
room  ;  who  not  giving  the  people  time  to  take  breath, 
left  they  fliould  revive  their  clamours  for  the  Teren- 
tillan law,  ordered  them  to  march  with  hitn  directly 
'  ^  againft 
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-  agatnft  the  Volfci  ;  infifting  that  by  the  oath  they  had 
.  taken  to  obey  the  Conful,  they  were  obliged  to  follow 
.  him  -,  and  thpiigb  this  was  òppofed  by  the  Tribunes» 
v^ho  alledged,  that  the  oath  they  had  taken  extended 
no  further  than  to  the  late  Conful  :  yet  fuch  was  the 
veneration  for  Religion  in  thofe  times,  as  Livy  informs 
US9  that  the  people  chofe  rather  to  follow  the  Confai, 
than  liften,  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  Tribunes,  and 
adds  the  following  reSedion  to  their  great  honpur. 
^<  Nondum  haec,  quas  nunc  tenet  faeculum,  negligen- 
<*  tia  Qeorum  venerat,  nee  interpretando  fibi  quifque 
•*  jusjurandum  &  leges  aptas  faciebat.**  x.  e.  *'  That 
^^  contempt  of  the  Gods  which  has  overfpread  this 
*'  age,  was  not  then  known,  nor  did  private  men  dare 
**  to  interpret  oaths  as  they  pleafed,  or  accommodate 
''  the  laws  to  their  own  private  interefl:  and  advan* 
•'  tage.**  The  Tribunes  therefore  apprehending  they 
(hould  othenvife  lofe  all  their  power,  promifed  to  obey 
the  Conful,  and  not  to  infifl:  upon  the  Terentillan  law 
for  the  fpace  of  twelve  months  ;  provided  the  Confuls 
did  not  lead  out. the  people  to  war  during  the  fame 
term.  And  thus  Religion  enabled  the  Senate  to  fur- 
mount  this  difHcuhy  ;  which  they  could  not  have 
done  without  that  aCTiftance. 


CHAP.    XIV, 

The  Remans  tnterfreud  their  Aufpices  according  to  the 
necejjity  of  the  times^  and  wifely  pretended  to  conform 
to  the  Inftitutions  of  their  Religion^  even  when  they  were 
obliged  to  a5i  counter  to  them  :  bat  if  any  one  openly 
and  rafhly  defpifid  tbeniy  be  was  always  punifbedfor  it. 

• 

AUGURIES,  as  I  have  faid  before,  were  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Gentile  Religion,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  grandeur  and  felicity  of 
the  Roman  Common-wealth.  Upon  which  account, 
the  Romans  held  them  in  greater  veneration  than  any 
other  ordinance  or  Religious  inititution,  and  always 

had 
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ha^  rccourfc  to  them  in  the  ckftion  of  Confuls,  in  en- 
gaging in  any  CDterptizc,  in  ijondu^ftpng  cl^ir  armies, 
'in  chufing  the  time  and  \Aitct  of  battk,  and  in  Ihort, 
in  all  undertakings  of  importance,  whether  civil  or 
miHtary  :  nor  did  they  ever  go  upon  any  eKpedition, 
pM  they  had  pofleffed  their  Soldiers  with  a  perfuafìon 
that  the  Gods  had  promifcd  theno  fticcd's.      Now 
amoBgft  other  orders  of  thdr  Sootttayers,  there  were 
certain  officers  called  PMarH  *,  who  always  attended 
thctr'  armies,  and  were  lo  give  their  preiages  wh^n 
Hthey  were  preparing  to  engage  the  enen^.    If  the 
poultry  would  eat,  they  looked  upon  k  as  a  good 
omen,  but  if  they  would  not,  they  carefuHy  avoided 
an  engagement,     Nevcrthelefe,  when  their  own  rea- 
ibn  ihei^ed  them  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  «ding,  they 
proceeded  accordingly,  though  the  Auipices  proved 
ever  fo  uhfevourabk;  but  in  this  they  conduced  them- 
Iclves  ib  adrokly,  and  with  fuch  caution,  that  they 
fecmed  not  to  have  aéted  either  in  defiance  or  con- 
tempt of  their  Religion  ;  as  the  Conful  Papirius  did 
before  an  engagement  with  the  Samnites,  which  was 
of  fuch  fatal  confequence  to  them  that  they  nevcfr 
afterwards  were  abk  to  make  head  againft  the  Ro- 
mans.    For  Papirius  lying  encamped  with  his  army  . 
near  that  of  the  Samnites,  in  fuch  a  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances,  that  he  thought  a  viótory  certain  if  they 
came  to  aft  ion,  was  very  defirous  to  engage  ;  and  there- 
fore ordered  the  Pullarii  "  to  take  an  omen  ;"  but  the 
poultry  refufing  to  peck,  and  the  chief  of  the  Pullarii 
feeing  the  eagemefs  of  the  army  to  fight,  as  well  as 
the  afftirance  that  both  the  Soldiers  and  the  General 
had  of  a  viftory,  and  being  loath  to  difappk)int  them 
of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs,  reported  to  che 
Conful;  that  he  had  taken  an  ornai,  and  that  it  was 
a  very  propitious  one.     Upon  which,  Papirius  im- 
mediately  drew  up  hts  forces  in  order  of  battle  ;  bttt 
fome  of  the  other  Pullarii  happening  to  blab  it  out 

*  Tbey  took  Omens  from  tlte  fsedin^  of  t^ie  S^cr^  Poultry,  9$ 
tliey  called  the  cbi(;kcn9  tJbukt  were  und«r  tlieir  care  and  infpe<5):ioii  for 
Ibatpurpofe, 

amongft 
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amongft  the  Soldiers  that  the  {poultry  would  not  eat, 
they  acquainted  Spurius  Papirius,  the  Conful's  Ne- 
phew, with  it,  who  immediately  carried  the  report  to 
his  Uncle.     But  the  Conful  calmly  replied,  «»  do  y&a 
"  take  care  of  your  own  poft,  as  to  the  army  and  my* 
*^  kif^  the  Aufpices  are  fufficiently  favourable  to  us, 
*'  and  if  the  Chief  of  the  Pullarii  has  tokJ  me  a  falfe- 
**  hood,  the  confequences  will  fall  upon  himfclf.'*  That 
the  event  therefore  might  corrcfpond  with  the  omeiit 
he  ordered  his  Officers  to  place- the  Pullarii  in  tfic 
front  of  the  Battle,  and  marched  diredly  againft  the 
enemy.     But  as  they  were  advancing,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man Soldiers,  throwing  ^  dart  at  randonli,  happened 
to  kill  the  Chilli  of  the  Pullarii  ;  which  being  re- 
ported  to  the  Conful,  '^  Then,  faid  be»  I  am  fure  all 
^<  things  will  go  well,  the  Gods  are  appea&d,  and 
•«  the  death  of  the  Pullarius  has  expiated  his  lie  j** 
and  thus  by  dexteroufly  accommodating  his  reibluiioti 
to  the  Aufpices,  he  engaged  the  .enemy,  and  heat 
them;  his  Soldiers  being  perfuaded  he  had  not  in 
anywife  afled  contrary  to  the  rkes  of  their  Keligton* 
— Appius  Pukher,   on  the  contrary,  happening  to 
command  in  Sicily,  during  the  time  of  the  firft  Funic 
war,  and  being  defirous  to  engage  the  Canhagimaii 
army,  órdere<}  the  Pullarii  to  take  an  omen  ^  and  tbey 
informing  him  that  the  poultry  wcwaW  not  ear,  he  faid, 
•*  let  us  fee  then  whether  they  will  drink,**  and  im- 
mediately threw  them  into  the  Sea.     But  coming  ta 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  he  loft  the  day  ;  for 
which  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome  and  difgraoed  *,  whilft 

*  Valerius  Max)my$  relates  thl$  of  PubHns  CUudius»  ).  L  c.  ir* 
It  is  alfo  told  of  DiAgoras,  or  as  forae  fay  of  ProtagoraSi  v^'l^o  was  pu- 
Biftted  by  the  Athenians  for  ridiculing  theip  «ftabHmed  Relig^a  :  for 
he  not  only  divulged  the  EVeufinian  uiyfteries  and  laughed  at  thein^ 
Vut  cut  a  Statue  m  liercules  to  pieces,  for  fire  wood  to  bjoii  hi$  tur- 
nips ;  ^9  we  are  told  by  the  Sch  iliaft  on  AriftopUaaes  in  Nub.  A61 XIL 
Scene i^  and  by  Athenagoras  in  Legat.  Father  Caraffe  iikewife  fpeak» 
of  it  in  ^it  Do^rine  curieufi;,  li  v.  II.  fe£l.  v.  '*  Diaj^oras,  fsiys  be« 
•*  going  one  day  into  an  Inn,  in  which  he  found  there  was  nothing  t^ 
•*  be  had  for  dinner  but  a  few  turnips,  laid  hold  of  an  old  Statue  of 
•*  liercule$4  who  was  the  tutelar  Deity  of  tiie  houfe,add  accoded  hina^ 
•*  in  thi*  manner,  Veni  liei  cules»  tci:tium  Dscimum  fubi  certamcn» 

Papirius, 
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^Papirius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  honoured  and  re-^ 
warded  ;  not  becaufe  one  had  gained  a  viftory  and 
the  other  been  defeated  ;  but  becaufe  one  bad  pru- 
dently evaded  the  Aufpices,  and  the  other  bad  ralhly 

.  and  openly  defied  them.     For  this  fort  of  Divinatioir 

^  was  calculated  only  to  infpire  the  Soldiery  with  that 
courage  and  afTurance  of  fuccefs  in  time  of  aftion» 

^which  fo  much  contributes  to  victory  ;  and  it  was 
praélifed  not  only  by  the  Romans,  but  by  other  peo- 
ple, of  which  I  Ihall  give  an  example  in  the  next 
Chapter, 

CHAP.    XV. 

V^bat  the  Samnites  bad  recourfe  to  Keligion\  as  tbe  only 
Remedy  wben  tbeir  affairs  were  bicorne  defperate. 

THE  Samnites  having  been  often  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  and  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity 
by  the  death  of  a  great  number  of  their  Soldiers  and 
Officers,  who  were  killed  in  a  battle  that  happened 
in  Tufcany  ;  their  allies  alfo,  the  Tufcans,  Gauls, 
and  Umbrians,  being  fo  weak  that  they  were  incapa^ 
ble  of  giving  them  any  further  affiftance,  Livy  telU 
us,  "  nee  fuis  nee  externis  viribus  jam  ftare  poterant, 
*'  tamen  bello  non  abftinebant,  adeo  ne  infeliciter 
quidem  defenfas  libertatis  tasdebat,  &  vinci  quàm 
non  tentare  vióloriam  malebant.**  i.  e.  "  They 
**  could  neither  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own  , 
ftrength  nor  that  of  others,  yet  they  continued  the 
war  ;  and  though  they  had  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in 
*«  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  they  ftill  perfifted  in 
^*  it,  and  chofe  rather  to  be  conquered,  than  not  en- 

**  &  excoque  lentem.**  "  Come  Maftcr  Herculos,  here's  a  thiiteenthr 
«*  labour  for  you,  you  muft  boil  me  thefe  turnips."  Another  time, 
**  going  into  a  Court- yard  where  the  Pricfts  were  taking  an  Augury 
**  from  the  feeding  of  birds,  and  feeing  the  whole  College  was  greati/ 
-^^  terrified  becaufe  the  chickens  did  not  eat,  he  took  them,  in^  a  f(!em- 
''  ing  padion,  and  dipping  'them  three  or  four  times  over  head  in  a> 
<<  tub  of  wateo  you  (hall  drinki  however»  fftid  he,  if  yoa  won't  eat.'*" 

deavour 
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"  deavour  to  conquer."     They  rcfolvcd,  therefore,  to 
exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  in  the  laft  pufli  they 
were  able  to  make;  bue,  as  they  well  knew  a  vidtory 
was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  when  the  foldiers  were  diffi- 
dent and  difpiriced,  and  that  nothing  could  fo  efFeC" 
tually  infpire  them  with  courage  as  Religious  confider* 
ations,    they  determined,    by   the  advice  of   Ovius 
Paccius,  one  of  their  Priefts,  to  revive  an  arfcie^t  ce- 
remony that  had  long  been  neglcfted  ;  which  they. did 
in  this  manner.     Having  creeled  an  Altar,  they  of^ 
fered  up  a  folemn  facrifice,  and  made  the  principal 
officers  of  their  army  fwear,   never  to  run  away   in 
time  of  battle  :  -after  which  they  called  the  common 
ibldiers  one  by  one,  into  an  area  near  the  Altar,  fur«> 
rounded  by  Centurions  with  drawn  fwords  in  their 
hands  ;  where  they  iirit  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath, 
not  to  divulge  any  thing  they  (hould  either  fee  or  hear 
there.     When  this  was  done,  having  repeated  fevexal 
forms  of  execration,  and  fearful  curfes  upon  thofc 
that  liiould  violate  their  oath,  they  made  them  pro- 
mife  and  fwear  again,  that  they  would  always  be  ready 
to  march   whithcrfoever  they  were  commanded  by 
their  Generals  ;  that  they  would  never  turn  their  back 
in  battle  ;  that  they  would  kill  any  of  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  if  they  faw  them  do  fo;  and  then  to  pray, 
that  if  they  did  not  religioufly  obferve  all  this,  def- 
trudion  might  fall  upon  themfelves,  their  families, 
and  pofterity  ;  but  fome  of  them  making  a  fcruple 
of  taking  thefe  oaths,  were  inftantly  run  through  the 
body  by  the  Centurions  j  which  had  fuch  an  effe6t 
upon  the  reft,  who  were  terrified  at  the  ferocity  of 
the  fpeftacle,  that  tbcy  all  complied.     To  add  ftill 
more  to  the  folemnity  and  magnificence  of  this  pere» 
mony,  one  half  of  the  army,  which  confifted  of  forty 
thouiand  men,  were  clpathed  in  white,  with.crefts  and 
plumes  of  fcather^i  upon  their  helmets  ;  after  which, 
they  encamped  near  Aquilonia.    But  Papirius  being 
ordered  to  march  againft  them;  told  his  foldiers  at  the 
conclufion  of  an  harangue  which  he  made  to  animate 
them,   **  CriRas  non  vulnere.faccre,  &  pida  aique 
Vol.  Iir.  1^  •  •     "aurata 
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•*  aurata fcuta  tranfircRomanutn  pilum/M.c,  "That 
•*  crcfts  and  plumes  could  do  them  no  harm,  nof 
**  were  gilt  ^nd  painted  Ihields  proof  agairift  a  Ro- 
•*  man  javelin  :**  and  to  prevent  his  men  from  being 
difpirited  by  the  effefts  which  perhaps  they  might 
think  the  oaths  beforcmentioned,  would  have  upon 
the  enemy,  he  faid,  thofe  oaths  were  more  likely  to 
daunt  than  animate  them  -,  bccaufe,  they  muft  of  nc- 
ceflfity  be  afraid,  not  only  of  the  Gods,  but  of  their 
enemy  ;  nay,  of  their  own  fcUow-foldiers  too,  at  the 
fame  time.  However,  when  the  two  armies  came  to 
engage,  the  Samnites  were  routed  :  for  jWe  valour  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  dejeftfon  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
been  fo  often  defeated  by  them,  got  the  better  of  ail 
that  refolution  which  Religion  and  their  oaths  had  in- 
fpired  them  with.  Ncverthelefs,  we  may  fee  from 
hence,  the  opinion  they  had  of  thefe  things,  by  having 
rccourfe  to  them  as  the  laft  and  only  expedient  that 
could  give  them  any  hopes  of  reftoring  their  former 
courage  ;  which  fully  (hews  how  much  confidence  Re- 
ligion is  capable  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  men 
when  prudently  applied.  And  though,  perhaps,  this 
difcourfe  might  more  properly  have  been  inferred 
amóngft  thofe,  that  relate  to  tranfaótions  which  hap** 
pened  out  of  the  City  ;  yet,  as  it  has  fome  fort  of  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  mod  important  inftitutions  in 
the  Roman  Common  wealth,  I  thought  it  better  to  in- 
troduce it  in  this  place  ;  left  by  leaving  the  Subjeft 
unfinilhed,  I  fhould  be  forced  to  return  to  it  hereafter. 


CHAP.    XVL 

Jf  a  people  accufUmed  Po  live  under  $be  dominion  of  a 
Prince^  Jbould  by  any  accident  hoeome  eniirefy  free^  they 
wUl  find  il  a  very  difficult  mait^  to  nmintain  their  li* 
^herty* 

HOW  hard  it  is  for  a  people  that  have  been  ufcd 
to  live  in  fobjeftion  to  a  Prince,  to  prefervc 
their  liberty,  if  by  any  means  they  become  free»  as 
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the  Romans  did  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquinsi 
may  be  ihewn  from  numberlefs  examples  that  occu^ 
in  aoGient  hiftory.     Indeed  ic  cannot  well  be  other**» 
wife  :  for  the  multitude  diflfers  but  little  frojtn  a  wil4 
foeaft,  which)  (how  fìerce  and  favage  (bever  ic  may  be 
by  nature)  if  ic  gets  loofe  after  it  has  been  long  con* 
fined  and  kept  in  fubjedioo,  yet^  not  knowing  bow 
to  fupporc  itfclf,  or  whither  to  fly  for  flielter,  may 
eafily  be  taken  and  chained  up  again^  by  any  one  that 
pieafes.     So  it  is  with  a  people»  that  has  been  uied  to 
be  governed  by  others  :  for  not  knowing  bow  to  a<3? 
either  ofFcnfively  or  defenfively  for  their  own  preffrr 
vacion,  and  having  no  connexions  with  any  other  State» 
they  foon  fubmit  to  the  yoke  again,  which  often  provef 
more  heavy  and  intolerable^  than  that  which  they  had 
ihaken«off  before*.     Thefe  difiicnlties  they  are  furf 
to  encounter»  even  when  the  people  are  not  totally 
depraved  ;  but  where  the  whole  mafs  is  corrupted» 
they  cannot  maintain  their  freedom  for  any  time,  nQ 
not  a  moment»  z%  I  ihail  (hew  preientjy.     Let  it  b$ 
remembered  then,  that  I  here  fpea-k  of  a  people» 
amongft  whom  corruption  has  not  yet  arrived  at  th^ . 
laft  pitch»  but  where  there  are  more  fparks  of  virtue 
than  vice  ftill  fubfifting«     To  the  difficulties  already 
mentioned»  we  may  add  one  more;  and  that  is,  when^ 
ever  a  State  becomes  free»  ic  i$  always  fu  re  to  have 
many  enemies^  tihat  will  endeavour  to  fubvert  it»  and 

•  Strabo  %>j  Hb.  XII.  «'  That  the  Royal  Family  beitlg  6xtui&  id^ 
««  Cappadocia/the  peopie  rcfuCed  the  pcrmilfion  which  the  Roman* 
^  would  have  given  them  to  be  free,  and  fcnt  Ambafladoi's  to  Kome^ 
*  to  declare,  that  liberty  was  infupportable  to  them^  and  to  aflc  n 
**  Kinf .  The  Romans  were  furprtzed  at  it>  and  gave  them  leave  to 
••  confer  the  Kingdom  on  wbom  they  pleafed.  Accordingly,  they 
**  chofe  Ariobarxanes,  whofe  pofterity  tailing  in  the  third  generation^ 
V  ArcMaMs»  though  not  at  all  related  to  that  family»  was  made  their 
••  Itioj  by  Mark  Anthony  P*  Might  we  not  juftly  fay  of  them,  "  Ó 
•«  homines  ad  Servitutem  natos:'*  "  O  wretches  bom  to  flavory/"  Atke$ 
iJl,  it  ispl^in,  Monarchy  was  fitter  for  them  than  a  Common. weal t)M 
9  certain  turn  of  mind  is  neceffary  not  to  abufe  liberty,  and  all  peo* 
pie  have  not  that  turn.  Juttin  fays,  **  the  Roman  Senate  chofe  Ario« 
**  barjumes  f*  which  is  the  more  probable  :  for  what  likelihood  ia 
there  that  they  ihpuld  leave  thè  Eleótion  of  a  King  to  the  difcrction  qt 
fhe  Oppadoaaoa  at  fach  a  eottiunéluce  f  ^^      <f 
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bot  few,  or  no  friends  to  fupport  it.  By  enemies,  I 
mean  thofe  minions  thac  find  their  advantage  in  living 
under  a  tyrannical  government,  and  grow  rich  by  the 
bounty  and  favour  of  their  Prince  •,  who,  being  de- 
prived of  thefe  emoluments,  cannot  afterwards  live 
contented,  but  endeavour  (O  introduce  tyranny  agam, 
that  they  may  be  reftorcd  to  their  former  authority. 
The  reafon  why  fuch  a  State  will  have  few  or  no  frit nds, 
hi  bècaufe  free  governments  ufually  confer  honours 
and  employments  upon  none  but  fuch  as  have  me* 
rited  them  by  particular  fcrvices,  and  then  too  with 
a  frugal  hand  :  fo  that  when  a  man  enjoys  no  more 
than  what  he  thinks  he  has  deferved,  he  does  not  look 
upon  himfelf  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  thofc  that 
gave  it.  Bcfides,  the  value  of  thofe  benefits  which 
refult  from  living  under  a  free  State,  is  fddom  either 
acknowledged  or  known  by  any,  till  after  they  arc 
loft  ;  I  mean  the  ^i^r-<njoyment  of  their  properties 
without  fear  or  fufpicion,  "as  well  as  the  protection  of 
their  own  perfons  and  children,  and  the  honour  of 
their  wives  :  for  no  body  will  t>wn  that  heis.^bligcd 
to  another  man  only  for  doing  him  no  .wrong. 

To  renocdy  fuch  diforders  and  inconvcniencies, 
therefore,  as  muft  naturally  be  occafioned  by  thefe 
difficulties,  in  a  State  that  is  newly  become  free,  the 
wifeft,  the  fafeft,  the  moft  efficacious  and  neceffary 
expedient  is,  /(?  kill  tbefons  of  Brutus  \  who,  as  hiftory 
informs  us,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  feveral 
other  young  Romans  againft  their  country,  for  no 
other  reafon,  bucbecaufe  they  did  not  enjoy  fo  much 
authority  under  a  Confular  govertiment,  as  they  had 
done  before,  under  a  Regal  one,  and  thought,  whilft 
the  generality  were  become  free,  they  alone  were  be- 
come flaves  *.  For,  whoever  undertakes  to  govern 
a  people,  either  under  a  Monarchical  or  Republican 
form  of  government,  will  find  that  he  builds  upon  a 
iandy  foundation,  if  he  does  not  fecure  thofe  that  arc 
nverfc  to  his  new  eftablifliment.    Indeed  I  muft  own, 

**  They  were  ordered  by  their  own  father  to  be  put  to  death,  wI>q 
affiiled  at  the  execution. 

I  think 
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I  riiink  thbfe  princes  unhappy,  who  arc  obliged. to 
have  recourfe  to  violence,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
authority,  when  the  multitude  are  their  enemies  ;  for 
thofe.  that  are  hated  by  a  few  only,  may  eafìly  find 
means  to  rid  themfdvesofithem,  without  much  fcaodal 
or  ofiènce  -,  but  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is 
provoked,  they  never  can  be  fafe  :  and  the  more 
rigorous  they  are,  the  weaker  will  their  government 
become  :  fo  that  the  beft  way  is,  to  make  the  people 
their  friends. 

Now  though  this  may  feem  inconfident  with  what  I 
have  jufk  before  laid  down  (as  I  was  then  fpeaking  of 
a  Common-wealth,  but  now  of  a  Prince)  I  (hall  dif* 
cufs  the  matter  as  briefly  as  I  can  in  this  place,  that  I 
may  have  no  occafion  to  revert  to  it  hereafter. 

If  then  a  Prince  would  recover  the  afFe&ions  of  a 
people  (i  fpcak  of  fuch  Princes  as  have  loft  them  by 
becoming  Tyrants)  he  muft  in  the  fidt.  place  confides 
what  they  moft  naturally  and  ardently  defire;  and  he 
will  find  they  chieifly  wifti  for  two  things  ;  one  of 
which  is,  revenge  upon  thofe  that  have  been  the  0C"> 
cafion  of  their  Ùavery  ;  and  the  other,  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  hberties  ;  •  in  the  former  of  which, 
a  Prince  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  them  full  fatis- 
faction ',  but,  in  the  latter,  only  in  fome  meafure* 
As  to  the  firft  cafe,  the  following  example-  is  exadly 
to  the  purpofe. 

Clearchus,  the  Tyrant  bf  Heraclea,  having  been, 
banilhed  from  thence,  it  happened  that  thè  Nobility, 
finding  themfelves  too  weak  to  cope  with,  the  Plebeians    • 
io  fome  diflfenfionis  which  arofe  betwixt  them,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Tyrant,  and  brovght  him 
into  the  government  again,  to  the  great  nvortification 
of  the  people,  who  thereby  entirely  loft  their  liberties. 
But  Clearchus  foon  perceiving  himfclf  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nobility,  who  grew  fo  infolent  and  am- 
bitious,   that    he  could  neither   fatiate  nor  reftrain 
them  ;  and  that  he  was  at  the  fame  time  expofed,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  refcnrment  of  the  people,  who 
were  enraged  to  the  laft  degree,  at  the  lofs  of  their 
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"^liberties,  refolvcd  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  former,  and 
to  make  the  latter  his  friends.  Taking  a  convenient 
opportunity,  therefore,  he  bad  all  the  Nobility  cue 
to  pieces,  to  tht  great  facisfaétion  of  the  people  ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  he  gratified  their  revenge,  one  of  the 
two  appetites  abovememioned,  which  are  fo  natural 
to  them, — But,  as  to  the  other,  that  is,  the  defire  of 
having  their  liberty  rcftored,  in  which  a  Prince 
cannot  wholly  comply  with  them  ;  he  ought  to  ex* 
amine  upon  what  motives  they  fo  paflTionately  wi(h 
to  be  free-,  and  he  will  find  that  fome  few  of  them 
do  it  out  of  ambition  and  a  third:  of  powers;  tnit 
that  the  generality  afpire  to  it,  for  no  other  reafoo» 
than  that  they  may  live  in  Iccurity,  and  without 
fear  of  opprcffion.  For  in  all  Governments,  howr 
ibever  they  rrjay  be  conftituted,  there  are  feldom 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  perlbns  that  have  aiiy  (hare 
in  the  adminiftration  ;  who  beióg  bue  few  in  com*» 
parifon  with  the  reft,  may  eafily  be  guarded  againft» 
either  by  cutting  them  off,  or  by  conferring  fuch 
honours  and  offices  upon  them,  according  to  every 
man's  rank  and  importance,  that  they  may  all  bo 
iatisfied.  As  to  the  others,  who  defire  nothing 
more  than  to  live  in  fecurity,  they  are  foon  con* 
tented,  if  fuch  laws  and  provifions  are  made  as  are 
fufficient  to  protect  them,  as  well  as  to  fupport  the 
power  of  the  Prince.  When  thts  is  ojice  done,  and 
the  people  obferve  that  their  Prince  does  not  at^ 
tempt  to  violate  thofe  laws  upon  any  occafion  what^ 
foever,  they  will  be  eafy,  and  think  themfelves  fafe. 
A  proof  of  this  we  may  deduce  from  the  Kingdom 
of  France,  which  entirely  owes  its  tranquility  to  the 
obligation  ks  Kings  lie  under  to  obferve  an  infinity  of 
laws,  which  effeftually  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fubje^Sf  By  the  fundamental  conftitutions  of 
that  Realm,  the  King  may  difpofe  of  his  armies  aiid 
finances  m  he  pleafes;  but  in  all  otlier  things  he  is 
circumfcribed  by  the  laws« 

Such  Princes,  therefore,  or  fuch  Republics  as  did 
not  take  proper  care  to  fecure  thco^clves  at.  firft, 

.  ^  muft 
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mvii  either  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  doing  it  tf« 
terwards,  as  the  Romans  did»  or  they  will  certaiMy 
repent  of  it,  when  it  is  too  late.  For  that  people  not 
being  yet  thoroughly  corrupted  when  they  recovered 
cheir  liberty,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins^ 
and  the  execution  of  the  fons  of  Brutus,  were  enabled 
to  maintain  it,  by  fucb  expedients  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  ;  but  if  they  had  been  totally  debauched» 
they  could  not  have  found  any  means  fufficient  to  pre* 
ferve  it  ;  and  this  we  ihall  demonltrate  in  the  en* 
iuing  Chapter, 


CHAP,     XVII. 

^  a  irrupt  People  Jhctdd  happened  to  recover  their  Liberty^ 
ii  is  almofi  iinpoffibU  they /hould  preferve  ii. 

IF  the  regal  Government  had  continued  any  longer 
at  Rome,  f  am  apt  to  believe,  that  City  would 
foon  have  become  very  weak  and  contemptible  :  for, 
confidering  what  a  pitch  of  corruption  thofe  Kings 
were  arrived  at,  had  it  been  propagated  through  twd 
or  three  other  fucceeding  reigns,  and  the  people  beea 
corruf>ted  t00|  ic  would  have  been  utterly  impoffible 
to  find  any  means  of  refcuing  it  from  deftru£lioii« 
But  as  the  body  of  the  people  ftill  continued  founds 
after  kingly  authority  was  abolilhed,  it  did  not  prove 
a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty  to  reftore  liberty  and 
good  order.  We  muft  lay  it  down  then  as  a  cenaiA 
truth,  that  a  corrupted  State,  which  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  can  never  become 
free,  though  that  Prince  and  his  whole  race  (hould  bt 
extinguiflied.  For  fome  new  Lord  will  always  ftart 
up,  ou$  of  the  ruins  of  his  Predecefibr  \  nor  will  that 
State  ever  be  fettled  till  a  good  one  fucceeds,  whofe 
virtue  may  poflibly  reftore  liberty;  but  even  this  witi 
continue  no  longer  than  the  life  of  fuch  a  perion  :  as 
it  happened  to  Syracufe,  at  two  different  times,  that 
is»  'under  the  reigns  of  Dion  and  Timoleon,  whofis 
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virtue  re-eftabliflied  liberty  in  that  City  whilft  the^ 
lived,  though  it  relafped  into  flavery  after  they  were 
dead.  But  the  moft  remarkable  example  is  that  of 
the  Romans  themfeWes,  who,  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquiris,'  prcfently  recovered  their  liberty,  and 
rnaintaincd  it  j  but  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cjefar, 
Caligula,  Nero,  and  all  that  family,  the  fame  people 
were  never  able  to  make  the  lead  ftruggle  for  the 
recovery  of  their  liberties  t  and  this  contrariety  of 
events  in  that  State  proceeded  only  from  hence,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Tarqiiins  the  people  were  not  yet 
debauched  ;  whereas  in  the  reigns  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  Emperors,  they  had  funk  into  the  loweft 
degree  of  corruptiop.  For,  at  the  former  period,  it 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  take  an  oath,  that  they 
.would  never  fuffer  any  one  pcrfon  to  rule  over  them 
again,  .in  order  to  infpire  them  with  an  averfion  to  the 
name  of  King,  and  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  refo- 
lution  to  defend  their  liberties  ;  but  at  the  latter, 
neither  the  authority  nor  rigour  of  Brutus,  thoiigh 
fupported  by  all  the  Legions  in  the  Eaft,  were  capa- 
ble of  making  them  ufc  any  endeavours  to  maintairi 
that  freedom,,  which,  after  the  example  of  the  firft 
Brutus,  he  hadaitempted  to  rettore.  This  was  owing 
to  the  corruption  that  had  been  introduced  amongft 
the  people  by  the  Marian  faftion,  of  which  Julius 
Caefar  being  afterwards  the  Head,  took  fuch  means 
£0  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  thai  they. were 
not  aware  of  the  yoke  which  they  themfclves  were 
rivctting  upon  their  own  necks. 

Now,  though  perhaps  what  I  have  already  faid, 
may  feem  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  affertion; 
yet,  for  a  further  corroboration  of  it,  I  (hall  take 
leave  to  inftance  another  example  or  two  of  more 
modern  date,  and  fuch  as  may  be  more  familiar,  (ince 
they  relate  to  tranfaAions  that  happened  athopgft 
people  well  known  in  our  own  times.  .  I  fay  then^ 
that  no  accident  or  revolution  whatfoeyer,  could  have 
reftored  the  liberties  either  of  the  Milanefe  or  Nea- 
politans, becaufe  their  manners  are  totally  corrupted  > 
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and  this  plainly  appeared  upon  the  death  of  Philiji 
Vifconti,  when  the  City  of  Milan  made  feveral  efforts 
to  recover   its   freedom,   but  could  never  effeft  it: 
Happy  therefore  was  it  for  Rome,  that  its  Kings  diP» 
covered  their  corruption  fo  foon  ;  as  it  caufcd  their 
cxpulfion  before  the  venom  had  time  to  fpread  itfelf 
amongft  the  people,  and  feize  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
State:  fo  that  the  tumults  and  infurreftions  which  it 
occafioned  there,  was  fo  far  from  being  of  any  pre- 
judice, that  they  were  of  the  higheft  fervice  to  the 
people;  becaufe  the  intentions  of  thofe  that  excited 
them  were  juft  and  upright;     From  whence  we  may 
draw  this  conclufion,  that  where  the  people  are  not 
corrupted,  tumults  and  commotions  cannot  injure  any 
State  5  but  where  they  are  debauched,  the  bcft  laws 
and  inftitutions  will  fignify  nothing,  except  they  are  en- 
forced by  fome  perfon  of  authority,  with  fuch  a  degree 
of  rigour,  as  will  compel  the  muiticude  to  obey,  and 
become  good  by  necefiity.      Now,  whether  this  has 
ever  been  the  cafe,  I  confefs,  I  know  not  :    nor  am  I 
able  to  judge,  with  any  certainty,   whether  it  ever 
can  be  :  for,  as  1  faid  before,  '  when  a  City  is  /ailing 
to  ruin,  through  the  corruption  of  the  people,  if  it 
(bould  ever  recover  itfelf  far*  a  while,    it  muft  be 
owing  to  the  virtue  of  foiDe  one  man,  and  not  to 
the  multitude,  who  have  neither  difpoGtion  or  defire 
to  fee  good  order  reftored,  nor  power  to  maintain  it 
afterwards.     And  even  in  thatt  cafe,  it  will  fink  again 
into  its  former  confufion,  as  foon  asTuch  a  perfon  is 
dead  :    as  it  happened   to  the  Tbcbans,    who  Mrcne 
enabled,  by  the  virtue  of  Epaminondas,  to  keep  upr 
the  form  of  a  republic  whiht  he  Hvcd  ;  but  after  his 
deaih  it  was  quickly  diffolved  :  the  rcafon  of  which, 
is,  that  the  hfe  of  one  man  is;  not  fufficient  to  ac- 
cqftom  a  State  to  live  quietly  under  wholfome  hws 
and  inftitutions,  which  has  been  long  u&d  to  riot  in 
mifrule  and  licentioufnefs.     And  if  one  good  man 
fliould  either  live  to  extreme  old  age»  or  be  fuccecded 
by  anothi^r  equally  virtuous,  and  neither  of  them  can 
work  a  thorough  rcforniation  in  the  peoplOi  every 

thing 
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thii>g  will  go  to  wreck  and  ruin  again  when  they  die  9 
unlefsy  as  1  before  obferved,  it  is  prevented  by  much 
bloodfhed  and  running  great  rifques  :  for  this,  cor* 
ruption  and  inaptitude  to  live  in  freedom  arifes  from 
an  inequality  in  the  State  ;  and,  in  order  to  abolilh 
that,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  ufe  very  extraordi- 
nary  means  indeed,  which  few  people  neither  know, 
orévould  care  to  put  in  pradice  if  they  did,  as  (hall 
be  fliewn  more  particular  in  another  place  *• 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

H^w  Ubertj  may  be  fupported  in  a  corrupt  Staie^  wbtre 

.  it  has  been  onee  ejialflijhed  ;    and  in  ttbat  manner  it 

may  be  introducedy  if  it  was  not  eftablified  there  before, 

IT  may  appear  neither  unneceflary  nor  inconfiftent 
with  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  to  confider  whether 
Liberty  can  be  maintained  in  a  corrupted  State, 
where  it  has  been  once  eftablifhed  \  and  whether  it  is 
pofiible  to  introduce  it,  if  it  was  not  eftablilbed  there 
|)efore.  I  fay  then  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  do 
either  :  and  though  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  prefcribe 
any  certain  rules  to  be  obferved  for  the  accomplifh* 
ment  of  fuch  a  plan,  (becaufe  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
proceed  according  to  the  degree  of  corruption  in  that 
State)  yet,  in  .order  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the 
matter,  I  (hall  here  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  it. 

We  muft  therefore  fuppofe  fuch  a  State  to  be  cor- 
rupted to  the  laft  degree,  in  which  cafe  the  difficulty 
will  be  exceeding  great;  nay,  indeed,  it  is  almofl: 
impoflible  that  any  laws  or  regulations  whatfoever 
Ibould  be  efficacious  enough  to  reform  a  State,  where 
the  depravation  is  univcrfal  :  for  as  good  Manners 
cannot  t'ubfift.  without  good  Laws,  fo  thofe  Laws  cannot 
be  put  in  execution  without  good  Manners  f .      Be* 

*  See  the  %6th  and  55th  Chapters  of  this  book. 

+  "  Political  writers,**  fays  the  Author  of  the  Eftimate  of  the  Man* 
Iters  and  Principles  of  the  Times»  vol.  II.  fe6t.  xi.  **  have  ^aeraUy 
<<  attribut|d  the  bXi  of  States  jio  ioia«  defe^ivc,  falfe,  or  improper 

fides. 
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&des^  the  Laws  that  ^ere  made  when  a  State  wad  io 
its  infancy,  and  whilft  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
yet  untainted,  will  no  longer  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
government,  '  after  men  are  become  wicked  and  cor* 
rupt  :  for  though  the  laws  of  a  State  may  be  altered 
upoQ  various  accidents  and  emcrgencics9  yet  tlie 
fundamental  conftitutions  are  fcldom  or, never  changr 
ed  ;  upon  which  account,  new  Laws  are  not  fuf&cient^ 
becaufe  the  ancient  inftitutioos,  which  remain  in  force, 
often  make  them  liable  to  be  perverted. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  it  is  ne^* 
ceflary  to  obferve,  that  in  Rome  certain  fundament 

^  Pfindple  woren  into  the  original  Conftitution  of  their  Lawf/*— — v 
Now  this»  in  that  extent  in  which  it  is  generally  aflimied  and  underr 
ftood,  feems  an  entire  xnlftake.  For  Salutary  Principles  and  Mannert 
will  of  themieWes  fecure  the  duration  of  a  State,  with  very  ill  mo» 
delled  Laws:  whereas  the  beft  Laws  can  never  fecure  the  duration 
of  a  State,  where  its  Manners  and  Principles  are  corrupted,  OF  thee 
truthé,  Hiftory  affords  infhinces  abundant.  Tlie  genera)  defeat  there» 
fore  of  political  |nflitutk>ns  hath  been»  their  not  efìlèélually  providiiig 
for  the  continuance  and  ilability  of  Principles  and  Manners  ;  ofl^e. 
ligion.  Public  Spirit,  Honour,  Temperance,  Fortitude.  This  truth 
will  perhaps  be  readily  allowed,  as  it  regards  nations  that  are  deeply 
funk  in  effecainac^,  and  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  Tome  warlike 
neighbour.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  as  it  regards  the  internal  balance 
of  power  in  any  nation  whatibever  |  although  volumes  have  been 
written  on  that  fubje^,  without  Ho  much  as  taking  this  truth  into 
the  account.  To  offer  one  inftance  out  of  innumerable  that  might 
be  brought  from  every  period  of  Hiftory.— «—It  is  the  fole  force  of 
Manners  and  a  Principle,  tliat  prevents  France  from  fnlliag  into  the 
deepeft  and  moft  abandoned  Defpotifm.  This  Principle  and  its  cor* 
refpondent  Manners  give  the  French  many  of  the  Bleffings  of  Libertyi 
whilft  their  mere  political  Conftitution  favours  as  much  of  Defpotiua 
as  that  of  many  of  their  neighbours,  who  feel  all  the  rigours  of  op# 
predion. 

Hence  then  appear^  the  important  ufe  of  inveftigating  the  real  am! 
particular  State  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  a  Common-wealth  | 
lince,  though  it  is  a  circumftance  totally  overlooked  by  many  fuper* 
£dal  Pretenders  to  political  Science,  and  loofely  and  blindly  de* 
claimed  upon  by  others,  yet  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can 
rationally.determine  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  the  danger  or  fecurity^ 
of  a  State.— —And  here  the  penetrating  Machiavel  (eems  to  have 
erred  in  bis  determination  upon  this  point  He  fays,  **  As  good 
"  Manners  cannot  fubniit  without  good  Laws,  fo  thofe  Laws  cannot 
**  be  put  in  execution  without  good  Manners."  The  latter  part  oc 
the  Sentence  is  a  ereat  truth  j  the  formier  part  is  a  vulgar  error.  So 
long  as  the  cau^s  of  corrupt  Manners  are  abient,  good  Mannere 
prelerve  themfelves  without  Laws,  or  with  bad  Laws.  Good  Lawt 
are  only  then  neceftary,  as  the  m^ant  of  prevention,  whui  corrupt 
Manner»  or  Cuftomi  taJMC  places 

tal 
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tal  inftitutions  of  government  were  firft  eftablifhedfY 
.  and  afterwards  Laws  were  enabled  by  which  the  Ma- 
gifiratcs  kept  the  Citizens  in  their  duty.     By  thefe 
inftitutions,  the  Government  was  divided  betwixt  tht 
People  and  the  Senate,  the  Tribunes  and  the  Con- 
Alls  5    and  forms  eftabliftied  for  the  follicitation  of 
Jjnblic  offices,    the  creation  of  Magill^ates,  and  en- 
afting  Laws  :  all  which  inftituiions  were  little  or  noe 
«tal}  changed  in  the  various  revolutions  whiòh  after* 
wards  happened  in  that  State.     The  Laws,  howeveri 
trhich  were  calculated  to  reftrain  the  licentioofnefs  of 
the  people,  as  thofc  againft  adultery  and  afmbition» 
the    fumptuary    Laws,    and    fevcral    others,     were 
«ther  made  or  altered    at   different    times,    as    the 
Citizens  grew  worfe  and  worfc.     But  the  ancient  in- 
ftitdtions,  which  ftill  fubfifted,  at  laft  becoming  in* 
cffeftual  when  the  people  grew    corrupt,    the    new 
Laws    were   neither    proper    nor    fufBcent  to  keep 
men  in  due  bounds  ;    yet    they   would    have   been 
highly    fo,    if  the  old  inflitutions  had  been  altered 
and  accommodated  to  them  when  they  were  intro- 
duced.    And  that  this  was  the  faft,  plainly  appears 
from  the  forms  they  obferved  in  creating  Magiftrates 
and  enafling  Laws  :  for,  in  the  former  cafe^  the  Ro- 
ipans  never  conferred  either  the  Confulfliip,  or  other 
great  offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  upon  any  one  that 
had  not  follicited  them.     Now  this  inftitution,  with- 
out  doubt, was  good  in  the  beginning  of  that  Republic, 
becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  that  no  Citizen  would  venture. 
to  follicit  thofe  honours,  except  he  was  confcious  to 
himfelf  that  he  had  merited  them  :  and  that  as  a  re- 
pulfe  would  be  attended  with  ignominy,  every  man,  ii\ 
order  to  make  himfelf  worthy  of  ibem,  would  endea- 
vour to  behave  well.     But  in  courfe  of  time,  when 
the  Citizens  were  become  exceedingly  corrupt,  this 
cuftom,  in  dead  of  anfw:ering  the  firft*  defign  of  it, 
was  of   very  great  prejudice  :    for   then    thofe    that 
had.  the  mcft  power,    and    not   thofe  that  were  the 
moft  virtuous,  began  to  follkit  the  higheft  honours 
in  the  ftate  ;    whiUl  thofe   that  were  poor,  though 

they 
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they  were  good  men,  durft  not  offer  thcmfclvcs  as 
Candidates,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  adifgraccful  re- 
buff^. This  inconvenience  did  not  come  upon  thq 
Romans  ali  at  once^  but  (lep  by  (lep,  and,  like  moft 
other  evils,  gradually  :  for,  after  they  had  conquered 
Afia  and  Africa,  and  reduced  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  Greece  to  fubjcdlion,  they  began  to  grow  too 
iccure  and  negligent  of  their  liberties,  as  they  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  other  quarter. 
To  this  fatal  fecurity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weak- 
ne&of  their  enemies  on  the  other,  it  was  owing,  chap 
in  difpofing  of  the  Confulfhip,  and  other  honours^ 
they  no  longer  had  fo  much  regard  to  merit  and  car 
pacity,  as  to  private  favour,  and  advancing  fuch  men 
to  thefe  dignities,  as  were  better  verfcd  in  th?  arts  of 
treating,  and  of  canvaQing  votes  at  an  eledion,  than 
in.  thofe  of  conquering  an  enemy.  From  this,  they 
afterwards  proceeded  to,  prefer  thofe  that  were  the 
richeft  and  moft  powerful  :  fo  that,  through  the  defe<3: 
of  the  original  Jnftitution,  all  good  and  virtuous  men 
were  totally  excluded  from,  any  (hare  in  the  Admi- 
niilration. 

In  the  other  cafe,  that  is,  in  making  Laws,  a  Tri* 
bune,  or  any  other  Citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  propofc 
a  new  one  to  the  people  -,  that  fo  every  one  might 
fpeak  either  for  or  againll:  it,  before  it  was  pafTcd,  if 

.  •  Upon  this  pafTage,  the  late  quoted  Author  fays,  vol/  IT.  fé6l.  xiìi. 
•*  Mark  the  uniform  cfFeó^s  of  the  fame  Principles  .md  Caù(ès,  «roi  k- 
*'  ing  at  the  diiiance  of  two  thoufand  yean».  As  the  times  were  tu* 
"  multuout  till  the  Uoion  of  the  Houies  of  York  and  Lancader,  it 
**  was  common  before  that  period  for  Sheriffs  to  omit  or  excufe  the 
^  not  making  returns  for  federal  of, the  Boroughs  within  their  Coun-^ 
**  ties»  Some^ime^  giving  for  the  reafon  of  their  omifli^>n,  that  tbefe 
**  Boroughs  were  not  able  to  fend  any  ^urgefles,  becaufe  of  their  Po- 
"  rerty,  which  was  never  then  complained  of,  or  objeó^ed ' to  by  the 
*f.  Boroughs  themfelves  ;  thotigh  feveia)  a6tt  of  Parliament  had  beea 
•/  made  to  compel  the  SherifFi  to  make  returns  for  all  the  Boroughs  j 
**  nay,  fever^l  of  the  Boroughs,  after  they  had  once  or  twice  font  up 
«  their  Repre&Qtatives,  found  the  burden  too  great»  and  procured. 
*«  perpetual  exemptions,  which  remain  to  this  day." — How  diiferentJy 
io  we  value  thu  Right  at  prefent,  when  no  price  is  thought  too  great' 
for  the  purehafe  of  a  Borough  ;  and  no'Family,  how  ancient  or  ho», 
aourable.foever,  is  of  any  confequence,  but  in  proportioa  to  thefp 
modern  pofteAions  ? 

her 
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he  pleated  :  and  this  likewife  was  a  good  Inftitutiofi 
whilft  the  people  continued  uncorrupt.  For  then  it 
was  certainly  of  Advantage  to  the  Scate,  that  any  one 
who  thought  himfelf  capable  of  doing  the  public 
a  fervice,  ftould  have  leave  to  offer  his  propofals  :  and 
that  every  other  perfon  (hould  be  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  declaring  his  opinion  of  them  ;  to  the 
end,  that  when  both  fides  of  the  queftion  had  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  difcuflfed,  the  people  might 
chufe  that  which  feemed  upon  the  whole  to  be  nioft 
rcafonable  and  convenient.  But  after  the  Citizens^iad 
Joft  their  virtue,  this  Inftitution  alfo  was  attended  with 
very  bad  confcqucnces,  becaufe  none  but  great  and 
powerful  men  were  t-heh  allowed  to  propofc  any  law 
to  the  people  ;  of  which  they  made  fo  ill  an  ufe,  that 
they  feldom  propofed  any  thing,  but  what  contributed 
more  to  efiablifh  and  augment  their  own  power  and 
perfonal  intereft,  than  to  benefit  the  public  :  atid^ 
what  was  ftill  worfe,  the  people  were  become  fo  ab- 
jeft  and  corrupt,  that  no-body  durft  oppofe  thefc  in-- 
novators  :  fo  that  being  either  deceived  by  their  arti* 
fices,  or  over-awed  by  their  powers  they  were  forced 
to  confent  to  their  own  ruin. 

In  order  therefore  to  have  preferved  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  even  after  it  became  fo  corrupt,  it  was  necef- 
fary,  as  they  made  new  laws,  to  have  altered  the  fun- 
damental Inflitutions  alfo  :  for  good  men  and  bad  are 
to  be  governed  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  where 
the  matter  is  not  the  fame,  the  forms  ought  to  be  va<» 
ried.  But  fince  thefc  Inftitutions  muft  be  altered,  ei« 
ther  ail  at  once,  as  focn  a^s  their  inconvenieoce.  is  ge* 
nerally  acknowledged  ;  or  by  little  and  little,  before  it 
if  obvious  to  every  one  ^  I  fay  that  it  is  hardly  poflible 
to  do  either  ;  for  to  alter  them  by  degrees,  the  wif* 
dom  of  fome  provident  and  fagacious  Citizen  is  .requi- 
fite,  who  can  forefee  the  danger  at  a  diilance,  and 
wara  the  people  of  it  before  it  happens.  Perhaps, 
however,  fuch  a  man  may  never  be  born  in  ^  parxicu*^ 
lar  State  ;  and  if  there  Ihould,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
copYince  others  of  the  expediency  of  what  he  himfelf 

perceivcsL 
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perceives  ncccflary  :  for  when  men  have  been  long  ac-^ 
cuftomed  to  any  way  of  life,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  in* 
troduce  a  change  amongft  them  ;  efpecially  if  they  do 
not  immediately  lee  the  evil  that  is  apprehended  with 
their  own  eyes,  but  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  argu- 
ments and  probable  conjedlurcs. — As  for  altering  thefc 
Inftitutions  all  at  once,  when  every  body  perceives 
they  are'  no  longer  of  any  fervice,  but  far  othcrwife  ; 
I  fay  that  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  find  out  the  incon* 
venience  than  to  remedy  it  :  becaufe  this  cannot  be 
done  by  ordinary  means,  when  thofe  very  means 
themfelves  have  loilr  their  efficacy,  and  would  even 
contribute  to  a  contrary  end.  Recourfe  therefore 
niuft  neceffarily  be  had  to  extraordinary  means,  fuch^ 
as  force  and  arms  :  for  à  man  cannot  new  model  a 
State  as  he  pleafes,  except  he  firft  feizes  upon  the  go.* 
vernment,  and  takes  it  wholly  into  his  own  hands; 
Now  as  he  muft  be  fuppofcd  to  be  a  good  man  who 
is  defirous  to  reform  a  State  -,  and  another  a  bad  man, 
who  makes  ufe  of  violence  to  get  the  government  of 
it  entirely  into  his  hands  ;  it  very  fcldom  happens 
that  an  honeft  man  will,  avail  himfelf  of  forcible  and 
injurious  methods  to  become  abfolute,  be  his  inten- 
tions  ever  fo  upright  ;  or  that  a  wicked  man,  when 
he  has  made  himfelf  fo,  will  ever  do  any  good,  or 
employ  that  authority  well,  which  he  has  done  fo 
much  evil  to  acquire.  - 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear  how  diffi* 
cult,  or  rather  how  impofllble  it  is,  either  to  maintain 
liberty,  or  to  re-cftablifh  it,  if  loft,  in  any  State, 
when  the  people  are  become  corrupt  :  but  if  anjc 
means  could  be  found  out  to  effeél  either,  I  fhould 
think  it  muft  be  by  reducing  it  nearer  the  ftandard  of 
a  monarchical  than  of  a  popular  Government  ^  that 
fo  the  infolcncc  of  fuch  as  could  not  be  kept  withiii 
proper  bounds  by  laws,  might  be  efFcdually  curbed 
by  the  power  of  a  Magiftrate,  whofe  authority  (houl4 
in  fome  meafure  refemble  that  of  a  King  :  and  to  att* 
tempt  a  reformation  any  other  way,  would  be  an  un- 
dertaking chat  muft  prove  either  vain  and  fruitlefsr,  òr 

attended 
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atteoded  %yith  great  violence  and  cruelty.  For  if 
Cleomcnes  ruccecded,  as  I  have  faid  before,  by  cauC» 
jng  all  the  Ephori  to  be  killed,  in  order  to  take  the 
Government  wholly  upon  himfelf  ;  if  Romulus  put 
jiis  Brother  Remus,  and  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  to 
death  for  the  fartie  purpofe,  and  afterwards  made  a 
good  ufe  of  their  power  ;  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  Subjeóls  of  peither  State  Were  corrupted  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  thofc  of  whom  We  have  been  fpeaking  in 
this  Chapter  :  and  therefore  they  were  both  enabled 
to  tStd:  what  ihey  undertook,  and  to  put  a  good  face 
upon  it  alfo  when  they  had  done* 

4 

C  H  A  P,    XlX. 

When  a  good  foundation  is  once  laid,  if  a  weak  Prince 
Jbould  fucceed  an  able  one,  he  may  Jupport  bimfelf  in  the 
Government  :  but  if  one  weak  Prince  Jbould  fucceed  an* 
ctber%  it  is  impoffible  to  maintain  any  Stolte. 

IF  we  confider  the  abilities  and  conduft  of  Romu- 
lus, Numa,  and  Tullus  Hoftilius,  the  three  firft 
Kings  of  Rome,  we  (hall  find  it  was  extremely  fortu- 
pate  for  that  City  that  its  firft  King  was  courageous 
and  warlike,  the  fecond  pacific  and  devout,  and  the 
third  of  the  fame  ftamp  with  Romulus,  more  inclined 
to  war  than  peace,  f'or  if  a  Prince  was  neceflary, 
after  the  firft  Inftitution  of  Government  there,  v;ho 
fliould  civilize  and  form  the  people  to  the  duties  of 
Society,  it  was  no  lefs  neceflary  that  he  fhould  be 
fucceeded  by  another,  who  fhould  be  animated  with 
the  fame  valour  and  martial  fpirit  that  Romulus  was  \ 
otherwife  the  Citizens  would  have  become  effeminate, 
and  the  City  fallen  a  prey  to  its  neighbours. 
^  From  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  if  a  Prince  who 
is  not  altogether  fo  valiant  and  enterprizing  as  another 
whom  he  happens  to  fucceed,  the  State  may  ftill  be 
fupported  by  the  merits  of  his  Predeceflbr,  and  he 
may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours  ;  but  if  it  comes 

to 
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to  pafs  that  cither  hehimlelf  lives  a  long  time,  or  isf 
pot  Succeeded  by  another  of  the  fame  turn  with  the 
firft,  the  State  muft  of  courfe  be  ruined.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  martial  and  courageous  Prince  fucccedsi 
one  fimilar  to  himfelf,  very  great  things  arc  commonly 
cSeded,  and  fuch  as  immortalize  their  names.  David 
>vithout  doubt  diftinguifhed  himfelf  no  lefs  by  feati^' 
of  arms^  than  by  his  piety  and  wifdom  :  and  the  con- 
fequcnce  waSj  that  after  he  had  fubdued  all  his  ene- 
mies, he  left  his .  Kingdom  in  peace  to  his  Son  Solo- 
mon, who  was  enabled  to  fupport  it  at  all  times  by 
the  arts  of  peace  only,  and.  reigned  happily  all  his^ 
life;  which  was  wholly  owing  to  the  virtues  of  his' 
Father.  But  it  happened  other  wife  to  Rehoboamy 
who  inheriting  neither  Che  valour  of  his  Grandfather^ 
hot  the  wifdoni  of  his  Father,  was  hardly  able  to  keep? 
poffeffio'rt  of,  i  Sixth  part  of  his  Kingdom.  Bajazetr 
II.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  though  naturally  riiore  in- 
clined to  peace  than  war,  ftill  maintained  the  acquifi- 
tions  that. had  been  made  by  his  father  Mahomet^ 
who,  like  David,  having  conquered  all  the  neighbour- 
ing States,  left  a  large  Enipire  to  his  Son^  and  fo  welt 
éftabliflied  by  his  valour,  that  it  might  eafily  be  pre* 
ferved  firtif  arfd  entire  during  his  life^  by  pacific  mea- 
Jfurcs  alone.  ,  Nevertbelcfs,  If  Bajaz^t's  Son  Sfelim»^ 
the  prcfent  òrand  Seìgnor,-  had  not  biren  nàóre  like 
his  (Grandfather  than  Els  Father,'  that  Empire  muft 
have  been  ruined  ;  but  as  it  happens,  he  feems  more 
jikcly  to  .excel  Ms  Gratidfather  thari  té  fall  'ftort 
of  him.' 

From  thcle  éxamfples  #é  may  fee  tftàé  z,  weaK  an(J 
pufillanimous  JPrince  m^y  fupjpoft  himfelf,  provided 
he  fucceeds  a  warlike  and  cntefprifingone  :  but  ifjóhé 
Weak  Princtf  immediately  focceeds  another^  ift  is  im-r 
poffible  any  Government  fliould  fubfift  -,  except,  like' 
France,  it  be  fuppbf  tèd  Jby  virttó  of  its  ancient  laws' 
and  fumlamentai  conftitutibns;  ffy  weak  Princes,  jf 
mean  thofe  that  ate  rrot  gi\^eri  to  arms  5'  and  {Hall  corr- 
tlude  this  difcourfc  wuh  obfói-ving  that  tlie  tranquil-' 
Jfity  of  Numa's  feign,  which  lafted  manv  years,  waji^ 
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owing  to  the  warlike  Spirk  of  Romulus  %  ^hicb  being 
revived  in  Tultus  Hoftllius,  the  tWrd  King^  procured 
him  the  fame  degree  of  reputatioHr  Tullus  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Ancus  Martius,  a  Prince  of  fuch  ardifpofi- 
tioh  that  he  knew  how  to  fupport  the  State  either  by 
the  arts  of  peace  ór  war  *^  In  the  beginning  oÉ 
his  reign  he  was  inclined  to  pacific  meafures  ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  Ws  neighbours  fudged  from 
thence,  that  he  was  effeminate,  and  made  linlc  account 
of  hinii,  he  thought  it  necelTary  for  the  prefervatron  of 
his  Kingdom,  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  by 
following  the  fleps  of  komulus  rather  than  of  Numa*^ 
Let  it  be  obfervtd  therefore  by  all  Princes,  that  thofe^ 
who  imitate  Numa,  may  chance  either  to  keep  or  lofc 
their  dominions,  according  to  the  difference  of  thr 
times  and  circumftances  of  things  :  but  foeh  as  follow 
the  example  of  Romulus,  and  arm  themfelves  like 
him,  with  prudence  and  valour,  will  be  able  to  main- 

•  It  muft  be  owned  that  Machiavel  bn^  p^^ti  us  a  eurlous  ArtalyfiSr 
or  InveftigatioB  of  tbe  fit  ft  Principles  of  tb«  Roman  Governme|it,  ac- 
cording  to  the  account  he  receives  of  their  polity  fro^n  the  Hijloriaii 
he  comments  upon.  Bt:t  if  the  Hillary  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome 
refts  upon  i}o  better  a  foundation  than  that  of  the  Seven  Championi 
of  Chriftendom,  as  fome  authors  of  great  reputation  have  not  fcrupled 
to  affert,  then  all  that  has  been  faid  by  fo  many  writers  concerning. 
the  remarkable  good  fortune  of  Rome,  in  having  fo  mariy  fuceeedlng 
Princes  of  fuch  particular  difpofitions  as  were  exa^liy  fuited  to  the 
times,  and  abfolutely  neceifary  for  the  eftablifhrnent  of  an  infant 
State,  muft  ftand  for  nothing  :  Livy's  Hiftory  itfelf  mu(t  then  be  looked 
upon  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  Romnnce,  or  "  a  well  invented 
**  flam,"  and  confcquently  the  magnificent  Superftruéture  which  the 
Florentine  has  ere^cd  upon  it,  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground.  What 
pity  it  is  that  fuch  great  and  generous  aótions,  and  fuch  noble  fpeecbes^ 
as  we  meet  with  in  almoft  every  page  of  that  Hiftorian  ;  clothed  with 
fo  many  brilHant  circumftances,  and  related  in  fo  lively  a  manner^ 
that  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  h€  had  either  feen  or  heard  them 
done  and  fpoken  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  had  them  from  foraebody  elfe  that 
did,  flioula,  after  all,  prove  not  to  have  one  word  of  truth  in  them, 
"but  to  be  cooked  up  only  for  perfons  that  probably  never  exifted  ! 
What  a  (hamc  that  fuch  '*  Fathers  of  Htftory,*'  as  they  are  fometimcs 
called,  (hould  more  jultly  dcferve  the  name  of  «*  the  Fathers  of  lies  I'* 
But  fuch  is  the  fri'volity  (it  I  may  "be  indulged  that  vrord)  of  all  Hif- 
tory,  efpectally  of  thoi'e  that  are  moft  iblemn,  and  appear  moft  ipe- 
cious  and  plaufible.  A  mortifying  confideration  indeed!  «vho  €aj3^ 
forbear  (baking  his  head,  and  crying  out  with  the  Poet, 

O  Curas  hominum,  &  quantum  in  rebus  inane  I 
Or  lather  with  the  Italians,  ^ 

Se  non  è  vero,  e  ben  trovato  ? 

itain 
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hin  tlieir  State  in  all  time^  and  circutnf^t^ces  f  except 
(hey  are  overpowered  &y  fom^  ei^craordinàry  ^nd  ir- 
relUlible  force.  1%  may  then  be  toókeà  qpon  as  qer«* 
tain,  that  if  the  thiird  King  of  Rome  had  not  been  4 
Warlike  Prince,  and  one  chat  knew  how  to  retrieve  ch^ 
qoclining  reputation  of  that  State  by  dint  of  tttp^h  i( 
never  could  (or  with  very  gr^ at  difficulty  at  le^fl:)  feayf 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  iirmnefs^  nor 
j^ave  cfFefted  the  prodigious  things  it  afterwards  did,' 
It  muft  be  owned  hpwcvcr,  that  whilffi  it  continued 
under  a  Monarchical  Government,  it  was  liable  to 
the  double  danger  of  being  ruined  either  by  the  we^Jc-; 
iiefs  of  one  jPrtùce;  pj^*  tibe  ferpcit]^  and  tyranny  of 
another. 

iiiiii^.  XX. 

fh4t  if  one  martial  Prince  Ju^ceids  anotb^y  they  may  df 
very  great  thinp  :  and  that  as  xaell  governed  Republic^ 
miiji  of  neceffity  hawe  virtucus  men  to  eond^S  them,  their 
i&nqt^efti  and  acquifitions  will  ke  proportioHable  to  theit 
virtue^ 


A 


FtER*  the  Jipmans  h^d  abolilhcd  Monj^rchy; 
^  A,  they  were  no  longer  ex pofcd  to  the  diligerà 
àbovementioned,  which  they  had  been  fubjed:  pp  be- 
jfpre,  under  every  King,  whether  he  was  pacific  anc^ 
^ntle,  or  éercé  and  warlike.  For  the  Spycréigi|f 
power  Was  yelVed'  in  Éonfuls,  who  arrived  ^t  that  dig- 
sity,  neither  by  right  of  fucccffion  or  inheritance^  nor 
fty  fraud'  or  violence  of  any  kind  ;  but  by  the  free  luf» 
^ragés  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  therefore  Were  ^Ir 
Ways  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  merit  and  valour.  So[ 
that  the  State,  availing  itfelf  of  a  long  fucce^bn  of 
ifirtubus  men,  arrived  at  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur 
iii  the  fame  nuhibei*  of  years  that  it  had  been  governed 
fey  kings.  And  no  wohder,  When  we  fee  that  tvtxi 
two  great  Princes  (one  fuccecdlng  the  other)  are  {\x&^ 
^ient  to  conquer  thè  world  ;  as  Philip'  of  Miacedon»; 

©  ar  Mil* 
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and  his  Son  Alexander  did.  If  this  was  pofTible  in  ar 
Monarchy,  furely  it  is  much  more  fo  in  aRepubHc». 
which  has  it  in  its  power  to  eleét  not  only  two^  but  aii> 
infinite  number  of  fuch  men  io  a  cdmioual  and  unin- 
terrupted fucceffiòn  to  one  another  :  fo  that  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  this  kind  may  eafily  be  eftablifhed  and  kept  pp? 
in  a  well  governed  Commonweakh*.^ 


CHAP.  xxr. 

■ 

Thvfe  Princes  and  Republics  are  highly  to  he  blamed  that 
•      •  have  not  troop  of  their  own  •\.-  ^ 

IF  any  Princes  or  Republics  in  thefe times  have  not 
forces  of  their  own,  fuffiQient,  cither  to  defend 
themfelves,  or  attarck  their  entmres,  they  ought  ta 
take  the  fhame  to  themfelves  :  fince  it  J3  plain,  from 
the  example  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  that  fuch  a  defeót 
is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  men  that  arc  fit  to  bear 
arms^  but  to  their  own  fault  in  ncglcfting  to  inure 
their  fubjcfts  to  the  exercifc  of  them.  For,  when 
Tullus  fucceeded  to  the  Kingdom,  the  Romans  hav- 
ing been  forty  years  in  peace,  he  could  not  find  a 
man  in  his  dominions  who  had  ever  been  a  Soldier. 
Ncverthelefs,  as  he  determined  to  engage  in  a  war, 
he  wifely  refolved  not  to  employ  either  the  Samnires, 
or  Tufcans,  or  any  other  Mercenaries,  but  to  avail 
himfelf  of  his  own  Subjefts  :  and  fuch  were  his  mili- 
tary abilities,  that  he  foon  made  them  excellent  fol- 
diers.  And,  it  is  moft  certain,  that  if  there  are  not 
foldiers,  wherever  there  are  men  enow,  it  is  entirely 
to  be  imputed  either  to  the  negligence  or  incapacity 

•  A  Commonwealth  may  certainly  boàft  one  advantage,  which  he« 
reditary  Kingdoms  have  not.  Jn  CoHimooweaUhs^  the  Sovereign  is 
neither  too  yqurvg  nor  too  old,  iand  has  neither  thèiiAìrmitie&of  child* 
hood,  nor  thof'e  of  old  age.  fiat  Kingdoms  havejtiot  that  happinefs  ••r 
they  experience  at  one  time  the  diforders  of  a  hiinority,  at  another, 
the  wild  heat  of  youthful  blood,  and  at  another»  the  tardi nefs  and 
weight  of  declining  years. 

'  t  See  the  nth»  igth  and  14U1  Chapters  of  IhePliflcc, 
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t)f  the  Government,,  and  not  to  any  defefb  in  nature» 
or  peculiarity  in  the.  Country  where  they  live  j  of 
which  we  have  a  very  recent  proof  :  for  every  body 
knows,   that  when  the  King  of  England   invaded 
France  a  little  while  ago,  he  had  not  a  man  in  his  ar- 
my who  was  not  his  own  Subject;  yet.  though  that 
nation  had  not  been  at  war  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years  before,  nor  was  there  either  an  officer  or  private 
man  in  thofe  tcoops,  wiio  had  ever  leen  thè  face  of  an 
enemy  ;  yec  t^ey  were  not  afraid  to  make  a  defcenc 
•upon  a  Kingdom,  where  there  were  fo  many  experi- 
enced  Generals  and  fuch  numbers  of  well  difciplined 
forces,  who  had  fervcd  for  many  years  together  in 
the  Italism  mzt%.     This  was  wholly  owing  to  the  wif» 
dom  of  the  Prince,  and  the  good  order  and  military 
cxcrcifc  kept  up  in  that  Kingdom  :  where  they  never 
ccafc  to  difcipline  their  troops  and  make  them  ready 
for  war,  even  in  time  of  the  moft  profound  peace  *. 
After  Pdopidas  and  Epaminondas  had  refcued  their 
countrymen,  the  Thebans,  from  the  fubjedlion  they 
were  under  to  the  Spartans,  and  faw  they  were  be- 
come abject  and  fpiritlefs  by  a  long  courfe  of  fervi- 
tude;   yet»  fuch  were  the  abilities  and  courage  of 

*  Upon  this  pafTage,  the  Author  of  the  ««/Eftimate,  &c.*vrayt  at 
follows,  vol.  II.  fedt.  vii.     "  If  the  Principles  maintained  in  this  work 
'*  be  true,  the  defeót  of  valour  in  a  national  Militia,  will  not  lie 
**  aroongft  the  private  Men,  but  the  Oficers.    And  indeed,  who  can 
'*  ferioufly  believe  that  thofe  Gentlemen  that  find  the  attendance  up* 
**  on  a  Quarter  Seflion*  for  the  fervice  of  their  Country,  too  fcvcre  a 
'•  burden  of  duty  upon  their  enervated  bodies  and  minds,  will  vigo- 
"  roufly  undertake  and  go  through  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war- 
••  like  Service?  It  muft  therefore  be  expe£^ed,  a^  a  certfin  evc5nt>  that^ 
"  a  Militia  will,  on  its  firft  inilitution,  and  for  a  long- time  be  ufelefs. 
*'  But  this  is  not  faid  with  a  view  to  difcourage  the  Efhtbliihment,  but 
'*  only  to  prevent  groundlefs  expe^ations,  which  bein^;  difappointed 
**  in  the  firft  raifing  of  the  Militia,  might  lead  the  natign-intoa  he* 
"  Jief,  that  the  inftitution  could  never  be  ufcful.     This,  therefore, 
**  is  no  reafon  why  a  Militia  ihould  not  be  fet  on  foot,  but  .rather  4 
«  good  reafon  for  its  fpeedy  eitabiiOinient  :  becaufe^he  continued  ex- 
"  trcife  of  a  Militia,  if  undertaken  with  that  vigour  and  ferioui  in« 
**  tention  which  it  deferves,  is  perhaps  the  moft  promifmg.  means  of 
**  rekindling  by  flow  degrees  the  military  Spirifamongft  us.     Asa.^ 
"  rational  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  nation,,  let  us  cafl  pur 
**  eyes  back  upon  former  times,  and  hear  the  judgment  of  a  great  ' 
"  foreigner.**    He  then  quotes  this  paflage  from  Slachiayel.— The*. 
King  of  England  9)K>yemcationed  was  Henry  Vii, 

G  3  thofe* 


èhòlè  tWò  chiefit,  that  th^j  footi  reeftablifiied  militart 
^ifeiplihc  àtnbngft  '  that  people,  aod  revived  their  an»- 
cient  vàtouf  ter  fuch  a  degree,  that  t|jCy  not  only 
iilarcbed  boldly  into  the  field  àgainft  the  Spartan  ar^ 
,itiy,  but  li^erljr  defeated  it.  Upon  which,  the  hit 
toriah  that  rfclates  this,  remarks,  that  it. was  plainly 
teen  friwn  the  conduft  of  thefe  two  Generals,  thac 
Soldiers  ìVère  ntìt  borri  at  Sparta  alone,  but  were  fooii 
to  ha  raffed  in  every  country  where  there  were  men^ 
)i)rovidtd  any  one  could  be  found  that  would  be  at^ 
the  pains  ÒI  difciplining  and  training  thèm  up  cà 
armi.  The  jtttffiefs  of  which  remark  is  fully  con^ 
firmed  by  the  example  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who  pre- 
(eritly  ttiade  excellent  Soldiers  of  a  raw  multitude  ^ 
as  is  will  obferved  and  cjcprtrfied  by  Virgii  in  thè  foU 
fowing  lines. 

Refidefque  raovebit 
Tullus  ijn  ar mtt  viros^  6c  jam  defyeta  triumphis 
Agmina,  &c.  .     ^n.  VI.  813* 

tiim  Tullus  next  in  dignity  fucceeds. 
An  aàive  Prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
He  ihall  his  troops  for  glorious  fields  prepare, 
£)iTus*d  to  coils  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 


CHAP.     XXII- 

Wl>at  is  to  he  clferved  from  the  Comsat  beiwwt  the  three 
^    Èoraiii  of  ^otne^  and  the  three  Curiatii  of  Àlka. 

Y  the  articles  of  a  convention  betwixt  Tullus 
Hoftilias  King  of  Roméy  and  Metius  Diftator 
tit  Alba,  whb  l^ad  been  at  war  togethef,  it  was  agreed^ 
that  three'óf  fbàch  fide  (hoùld  decide  the  ^dàrrel  in  i 
Copnbat  j  ànd  that  if  the  three  Romans  got  the  better 
ttfthe  three' Albans^  the  latter  State  ftiould  become 
fubjétì^  to  the  former,  and  contrary  wife.  'For  Which 
^urpofe,  three  brothers  of  cbe  Horatian  family  being; 

appointed 
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appointed  by  the  Romans,  and  three  brothers  of  the 
Curiatian  by  the  Albans,  as  their  Champions,  to  end 
the  difpute  ;  it  happened  that  all  three  on  the  Alban 
£de  were  killed,  and  only  one  on  the  Roman  was  left 
alive.  But  the  furviving  Horatian  returning  in  tri- 
limph  to  Rome,  with  the  fpoils  of  his  Antagonifts 
upon  his  back,  amongft  which  was  a  cloke  that  had 
been  curioufly  wrought  by  his  own  Sifter,  who  was 
efpoufed  to  one  of  the  Curiati!  ;  and  chancing  to  meet 
that  Sifter  in  his  way  back  to  the  City,  fhe  could  not 
help  buriling  into  tears  at  the  death  of  her  lover, 
which  provoked  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  imme- 
diately killed  her.  For  this  fact,  however,  he  was 
brought  to  a  mai  ;  but  acquitted  after  long  debate  ; 
;and  at  laft^  more  through  the  intercefllon  of  his  fa- 
ther, than  any  confidcration  of  his  own  merit  ^. 

From  hence,  there  are  three  things  to  be  obferved. 
In  the  fìrft  place,  that  no  State  ought  to  flake  its  all 
upon  a  part  of  its  forces  only  :  in  tne  ne^t,  that  in  a 
well  ordered  government  a  man*s  merits  ^nd  crimes 
ought  not  to  be  balanced -againft  each  other:  and 
laftly,  that  it  is  imprudent  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments, where  the  performance  of  them  is,  or  ought 
to  be  doubted  of.  For  liberty  is  a  thing  of  fuch  im- 
-portance  to  every  Stare,  that  no  one  can  reafonably 
imagine,  that  cither  of  the  two  abovementioned  would 
long  have  continued  quiet  after  they  had  been  reduced 
into  fubje£tion,  by  the  ill  fucccfs  only  of  three  of  their 
own  fubjcdts. 

This  plainly  appears  from  the  fubfequent  coriduft 
of  Metius,  who,  though  he  acknowledged  himfelf 
fubdued  after  the  Horatii  had  got  the  better  of  the 
Curatii,  and  promifed  obedience  to  Tuljus  as  his  So- 
vereign ;  yet,  in  jthe  firft  expedition  which  the  Ro- 
mans afterwards  undertook  againft  the  Vcicntes,  he 
(hewed,  that  he  regretted  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  by 
the  rafli  covenant  he  haid  lately  made,  and  would  have 
deceived  Tullus,  if  he  could.     But  as  I  have  elfe- 

^  Livy,  lib.  I.  cap.  xxvu 
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jvhcre  difcuffed  this  point  more  at  large  *,  I  IJiall  ofit 
ly  fp^eak  of  the  two  firft  in  the  two  following  Chapr 

CHAP.    XXIII. 

irbat  a  State  ought  not  to  venture  its  all  upon  a  part  of 
its  forces  only:  upon  which  acccunt^  it  is  oftpn  of  grea( 
prejudice  to  defend  pajjes. 

HE  furely  can  never  be  thought  a  wife  man  whQ 
rifques  his  whole  fortune,  without  exerting  his 
latmoft  efforts  at  the  fame  time.  And  yet,  this  has 
been  done  at  various  times  and  in  different  manners. 
As  nrft,  by  afting  like  Tullus  Hoftilius  and  Metius^ 
iwhen  they  committed  the  whole  fortune  and  happi- 
fiefs  of  themfelves,  their  Country^  an4  pf  fo  many 
ibrave  men  as  each  of  them  had  in  their  rcfpeftive  ar- 
ftiies,  to  the  valour  and  fortune  of  three  pf  their  fubr 
jeas  alone,  wl)o  were  but  a  ycry  trifling  part  pf  their 
ftrèngth  :  'not  confidering  that  by  fuch  a  manner  of 
proceccling,  all  the  pains  which  their  Anccftors  hacj 
taken,  in  founding  and  forming  thofe  States,  to  efta-r 
blifh  lilierty  upon  the  firmeft  bottom,  and  to  enable 
Jtheir  Succeflbrs  to  defend  it,  were  rendered  vain  an4 
ineffeótual,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  fo  few  tq 
|ofc  it  :  which  was  certainly  an  aft  of  extreme  raflir 
jnefs  arid  imprudence. 

Thofe  likewife  are  guilty  pf  th^  fame  error,  who, 
ppon  tjie  approach  of  an  Enemy,  rifqiie.  all  upon  the 
Ì3efencè  of  certain  paflies  apd  ftrong  holds  :  for  this  is 
almpft  ai\yays  a  very  dangerous  plan,  except  it  can  be 
conyenieritly  done  Vith  all  their  forces  j  ip  which  cafe, 
wufiour  cìòj^bt^  fuch  a  ftep  ough^  to  be  taken  :  but  if 
jlhofe  places  are  cither  To  barren  or  fo  ftrait  that  they 
can  neither  (upport  nor  contain  all  their  forces,  it  may 
prove  of  fatal' cohfcquence.  What  induces  me  to 
jfhink  fo  is,  the  cxàmple'òf  fuch  as  havino;  been  in- 

.f  See  the  i$t]b  Chaptei*  of  the  Prince,  ancl  the  41ft  and  4xcÌ  Chapters 
tt  thfediird  book  of  thefe'DilCovuriés; 
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Vadcd  by  a  powerful  enemy,  who,  though  their  coun- 
try was  fprrounded  with  mountains,  never  offered  to 
make  any  ftand  againft  them  in  the  paffes  upon  thofe 
mountains,  but  always  either  advanced  to  meet  them, 
X)r  waited  for  them  infomefuch  plain  and  open  pare 
jof  the  country  nearer  home,  as  they  thought  would 
bcft  fuit  their  purpofe.     The  reafons  of  which  have 
Jbeen  already  afEgned  :  for,  as  they  could  not  poft 
any  confidcrable  number  of  men  to  guard  thofe  pafles, 
becaufe  there  would  neither  be  provifions  fufficient  to 
fupport  them  long  there»  nor  room  enough  to  hold 
many  foldiers,  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  refift  a  nu- 
merous army  that  came  to  attack  them  :  but  the  ene- 
my may  march  in  as  large  a  body  as  they  pleafe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  their  intention  to  day  in  that  place,  but 
to  pafs  it  as  foon  as  they  can,  and  be  gone  ;  whereas, 
a  great  number  of  the  other  fide  cannot  wait  long  for 
them,  in  thofe  barren  and  ftrait  places  -,  which  yet, 
perhaps,  they  would  find  neceffary  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Enemy*s  arrival.     So  that  when  that  pafs 
is  abandoned,  which  you  had  hoped  to  maintain,  and 
upon  which  you  and  your  Soldiers  chiefly  depended, 
both  your  own  Subjefts^  and  the  reft  of  your  army 
will  be  fo  difpirited,  that  you  will  be  ruined  without 
ftriking  a  ftroke^  by  having  ftaked  your  all  upon  pare 
of  your  ftrength  only. 

Every  one, knows  what  difficulties  Hannibal  en- 
iCountered,  when  he  pafTed  the  Alps,  which  divide 
France  froim  Lombardy,  and  afterwards  thofe  moun- 
tains that  feparate  Lombardy  and  Tufcany  :  and  yet 
the  Romans  waited  for  him  firft  upon  the  Tefino,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  plains  of  Arezzo,  chiifing  rather 
to  venture  an  engagement  with  him  in  the  field,  where 
their  army  Height  have  fotte  chance  to  defeat  the  Ene- 
my, than  to  lead  it  into  places  where  it  was  lure  to 
perifh  through  want  and  pther  inconveniencies.  And 
if  we  read  Hiftory  with  care  and  attention,  we  (hall 
find  that  very  few  good  Generals  ever  thought  of  de- 
fending fuch  pafTes  ;  not  only  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  but  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  fecure  them- all  ; 

both 
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Jt>ocb  the  mauntains  and  plains  having  their  by-roads» 
as  well  as  thofe  chat  are  common  and  ufually  frequenc*- 
fid:  and  though  flrangers,  perhaps,  may  not  know 
them,  yet  the  people  or  the  country  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  chem,  and  always  ready  enough  to  fhew  to 
thofe  who  delire  to  elude  all  oppofìtion  -,  of  which  we 
had  a  remarjcable  example,  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1515.  When  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  had 
formed  a  defign  to  invade  Italy,  in  order  to  recover 
the  State  of  Milan  :  the  chief  obje&ion  that  wa$ 
urged  by  fuch  as  oppofed  it,  was,  that  the  Swifs 
.would  obftrufl:  his  paflage  over  the  mountains.  But 
experience  afterwards  (hewed  the  futility  of  that  ob- 
jetìion  :  for  the  King  turning  out  of  the  common 
^•oad,  in  which  the  Swifs  had  ftrongly  fortified  two  or 
three  pafles,  and  taking  a  by-way  that  they  knew  no- 
thing of,  arrived  in  Italy  clofe  upon  their  backs,  be- 
fore they  heard  any  thing  of  his  pafTage  :  at  which 
they  ^ere  fo  difmayed,  that  they  quitted  thofe  poft§ 
and  retired  into  Milan  ;  and  the  Lombards,  finding 
themfelves  deceived  in  their  opinion  that  the  French 
would  be  (lopped  in  the  z^ountains,  pre(èntly  fubmit* 
ted  to  them. 


G  H  A  P.  xxiy. 

That  well  governed  Republics  appoint  proper  rewards  and 
puniJhmentSj  accorditig  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their 
Citizens^  and  never  balanite  one  againft  the  other. 

VERY  great,  to  be  fure,  was  the  merits  of  the 
furviving  brother  of  the  Horatii  ;  as  he  alone 
had  conquered  the  Curiatii^  and  faved  his  Country  : 
^reat  likewife  was  the  crime  he  committed  afterwards 
in  killing  his  Sifter  ;  at  which  the  Romans  were  fo 
oflTeaded,  that  they  brought  hini  to  a  trial  for  it^ 
nptwithftanding  his  fcrvices  >ycre  of  fuch  importance, 
^nd  the  fcnfc  of  them  lb  frefh  upon  their  minds.  Now, 
this  perhaps,  may  feem  to  thofe  that  confider  the  mat- 
ter 
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^er  but  fuper&cially,  a  piece  of  the  bigheft  tngrat^- 
|cude  in  th^  people  :  but  whoever  weighs  it  more  ma- 
jturely,  and  duly  refle&s  how  necefTar^  9  thing  jiillic^ 
is  in  every  Republic,  and  how  impartially  it  ought  tQ 
he  adminiftered^  will  rather  be  apt  to  blame  them  fojr 
acquittipg^  than  for  having  brought  him  to  a  trial. 
For  no  well  governedCommonw^akh  ever  cancels  the 
^merit  of  its  Citizens,  on  account  of  their  merit  i 
but  having  appropriated  rewards  to  the  one»  and  pe- 
nalties to  the  other  ;  and  having  recompenfed  a  maa 
for  doing  well  $  if  be  afterwj^'ds  does  ill,  it  punifhes 
iiim  according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  without 
any  regard  to  his  former  good  anions.  Where  thefc 
ordinances  are  ftriflly  obfcrved.  a  State  may  prefcrve 
its  liberties  a  long  time  ;  but  where  they  are  negle£t<- 
éd,  it  will  foon  fall  to  ruin  :  for,  if  a  man  who  ha$ 
done  his  Country  fome  fignal  fervice,  ftiould  expert 
pot  only  to  be  honoured  and  rewarded  for  it,  but  to 
be  indulged  with  impunity,  and  a  privilege  to  com- 
mit any  crime  afterwards,  his  tnfolence  would  loon 
grow  infupportable  and  inconfiftent  with  all  civil  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  highly  ncceflary,  therefore,  for  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  bad  men,  to  reward  thofe  that  are  good,  as 
the  Romans  always  did  :  and,  though  a  State  fhould 
be  poor,  and  cannot  aSbrd  to  give  any  confiderable 
Reward  to  the  higheft  degree  of  merit,  yet  it  ihould 
always  fliew  itfelf  grateful,  and  give  as  much  as  it  is 
able  :  for  any  little  prefent  or  favour  that  is  conferred 
las  a  reward  for  virtuous  actions  (though  of  the  moft 
important  fervice)  will  always  be  confidered  by  the 
receivef  as'  great  and  honourable.  The  ftorics  of 
IhJoratius  Codes  arid  Mucius  Sca^vola,  arc  generally 
}cnown  ;  the  former  of  whom  alone,  bravely  main- 
tained the  bridge  tìvcr  the  I'ibcr,  againft  the  enemy, 
who  wanted  tb  pafs  it^  till  the  bridge  was  cut  down 
behind  him,  and  their  paiTage  bbftrudted  :  and  the 
latter  went  to  the  camp  of  Porfenna,  Ki^g  of  the 
Tufcans,  with  a  defign  to  alTaflinate  him  ;  but  mif- 
taking  his  man,  be  thru  ft  his  own  hand  into  a  fire, 

'    ■ ■  and' 
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snd  held  it  there  tiir  it  was  entirely  burnt  away/  to 
ihew  the  courage  and  refolucion  of  the  Romans  :  for 
ivhich  extraordinary  fervices,  each  of  them  was  re- 
v/arded  with  two  acres  of  land  *.     The  example  of 
Manlius  Capitolinus  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  who,  hav- 
ing driven  away  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  which 
they  had  befiegcd,  was  recompcnfcd  for  it  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens with  a  prefent  of  a  fmalt  quantity  of 
corn  ;  which,  according  to  the  neceffity  of  the  times^ 
was  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  afid  adequate  re* 
ward.     But  the  fame  Manlrtw,  either' out  of  envy  or 
ambition,  afterwards  cndeavourifig  to  excite  fedrtion 
and  tumuits  in  the  City,  and  to  make  himfelf  too  po- 
pular, was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol,  which 
he  liad  relieved  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation, 
without  the  Icaft  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  former 
adions^ 


CHAP.    XXV. 

Whoever  would  reform  the  Government  in  a  free  State^ 
ought  to  retain  the  Jhadow  at  leaft  of  its  ancient  Cuf^ 
toms  and  Injtitutions. 

IN  order  to  reform  a  Government  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  not  only  firm  and  permanent,  but 
agreeable  to  the  people,  the  Reformer  ought  to  keep 
up  the  fhadow  and  form  at  lead  of  its  ancient  cuftoms 
and  inftitutions,  tha.t  fo  the  multitude  may  be  as  Jit-* 
tie  aware  as  pofTible  of  the  innovations,  though  tfa^ 

•  Macblavel  fays,  •**  d^e  flaiara  dì  terra  p»  flafcMna'^  Tiie  «wordt 
of  Livy  are  as  follows,  "  Turn  Codes,  Tiberine  Pater,  inquit,  te  fane 
**  te  precory  hac  arma  &  hunc  militem  propttio  flumine  accipias  ^  ita  ile 
*f  armatus  in  Tiberino  defUuit^  miiltifque  iuper  incidentibus  telis  in* 
*^  ^olumis  ad  fuos  tranavit,ire9i  auKis  .plqs  ftimae  liabituram  ad  pofte- 
**  ro«,  qiiam  /idei.  Grata  erga  tantam  virtutcm,  civitas  fuit  :  Ì!atua 
''  in  comitio  pdfita;  agri  cju^ntum  uno'die^urcanuravitdarum  :  pri-. 
**  vata  quoque  inter  pub]icosbono|-es  ftudia  emiuebant  ;  nam  in  mag:- 
'*  nà  inopia,  nro  domefticis  copiis  unufqaifque  eialiquid,  fraudans  fe 
•*  ipfe  vìétu  luo,  contulit  '  — <«  Patres  C.  Mucio  virtutis  caufa  trans 
"  Tiberim  agr.iip  dono  dedér&,  qus  poijtea  i\MiX  Mucia  prata  appel- 
*'  Uta/*    Liv.  lib.  IL  cap.  x.  xiii. 

new 
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new  ordinances  fliould  be  wholly  different  from  tlic 
old  ones  :  for  the  generality  of  mankind  not  penetrat- 
ing very  far  into  things,  are  often  ^muibd  with  the 
fiiadow  as  much  as  the  fubftance,  and  fometimes  in* 
deed  exterior  appearances  make  a  deeper  imprefljon 
lapon  them  than  realities.  The  Romans,  therefore, 
being  fenfiblc  of  this  in  the  infancy  of  their  Com- 
monwealth, and  having  created  two  Confuls  inftead 
of  one  King,  thought  proper  to  allow,  them  but  twelve 
Liftors,  that  fo  they  might  not  exceed  the  number  of 
thofc  that  were  wont  to  attend  upon  their  Kings.  Bc- 
Ades,  as  there  ufed  to  be  an  anniverfary  Sacrifice  at 
Rome,  which  covild  not  be  celebrated  by  any  perfon 
but  the  King  himfelf,  the  Romans,  fearing  the  peo- 
ple: would  otherwife  wlfh  for  Kings  again,  created  an 
Officer,  whom  they  called.  Rex  Sacrifi^uJus,  or  a  fore 
of  Mafier  of  thè  Ceremonies  (but  in  fubordination.  to 
their  Paniifex  Maximus^  or  High  Prictt)  who  was  to 
prcfide  at  that  folQmnit]^^  by  which  expedient,  the 
people  were  well  fati^fìéd  with  the  manner  ^f  the  Sa- 
crifice, and  did  not  at* alf  repine  at  the  expujfion  of 
Kings,  becaufe  their  ancient  forms  and  cufloms  feemed 
ftill  to  be  kept  up. 

This  method,  therefore,  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
every  one  that  would  cancel  old  Inftitutions,  and  ef- 
tablifh  a  new  and  free  government;  for  mankind  be- 
ing naturally  averfe  to  any  alterations  in  their  laws 
and  cuftoms,  care  ihould  be  taken  that  fuch  an  inno- 
vation fhould  retain  as  much  as  poflible  the  reiem-. 
blance  .at  leaft  of  their  ancient  cónftitution  :  and  if 
the  Magiftraies  fhould  differ  from  the  former,  cither 
in  power  or  number,  or  the  duration  of  their  autho- 
rity, the  fame  Names  and  Titles  iiowever  fliould  be 
continued.  This  courfe,  I  fay  again,  muft  be  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  that  would  introduce  a  new  and  fa-* 
tisfaaory  kind  of  government  into  any  State,  whether 
a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic  ^  \  but  for  thofe  that  warn; 

*  Thus  our  King  £dward  VI.  at  the  Reformation^  kaying  much  ai 
the  exterior  untouched,  the  p/sople  were  in  a  gneat  meafurefooner  ne^ 
^DCiled  to  it  than  perhaps  they  otherwife  would  have  been. 

to 


f  n      -  - .,., 
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to  found  an  àbfoluté  Govcfnnictit,  or  Tyranny,  (a^ 
it  is  called  by  political  writers)  ihcy  mufl!  make  a  tho-*'^ 
rough  alteration  in  every  tfeing;  ^  we  feMl  flidw  iti 
the  next  Ghapter; 


«  «■ 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

Thai  a  new  Prince  mùji  change  e^ery  thing  in  a  Staii 
which  he  has  feized  upon  by  force. 

WHOEVER  makes  himfclf  Matter  of  a  State^j 
and  dcfigns  to  form  z  government  thar  fbali 
neither  be  a  free  Kingdom  nor  yet  a;  Rcptìblk,  but 
altogether  abfoJme,  wHI  find  k  his  fureft  way  to  alter 
every  thing  in  it  from  top  to  bottom,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  himfelf;  efpecially  if  he  percefvès  his  founda- 
tions are  wcalc  and  unftable,  as  probably  he  may  do^' 
being  a  new  Prince^  That  is,  he  mtift  create  neW 
Magiftratés  in  every  City,  give  them  new  titles,  make 
choice  of  new  perfons,  confer  new  authority,  advance 
the  poor,  knpoverifh  the  rich,  *•  frll  the  hungry  with' 
•*  good  things»  and  fend  the  rich  erhpty  away,*'  as' 
Èavid  did  when  he  became  a  King.  Befidés  this,  he 
muft  build  new  Cities,  demotifh  riie  Cfld  ones,  and 
tranfport  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  one' 
place  to  another  :  in  Ihort  he  m0fl:  torn^rery  thing; 
in  it  upfidc  down  in  fuch  a  manner^  that  nò-body  (hatf 
enjoy  cither  honOOrs,  or  riches,  or  authority,  of  pri-"" 
vilege  of  any  kind,  bait  what  is  immediately  derived' 
from  him.  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Father  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  may  ferve  him  fer  a^  pattern  :  of 
whom  the  Hiftorians  fay,  that  he  removed  the  people 
he  conquered  from  one  Province  to  another,  as  Shep-'' 
herds  remove  their  flocks  ;  and  yet,  by  proceeding  ki' 
tliis  manner,^  from  a  petty  Prince  he  becarhe  Mailer 
of  all  Greece,  But  nothing  furely  can  b€  more  bar*'^ 
^larows  than  fuch  a  coodu(9i:,  ,no;bing  more  direftly  op- 
polite  to  the  ends  of  all  civil  government,  or  unwor- 
thy not  only  of  a  Chriflian,  but  of'  any  otit  who  ha^' 
6'  th^ 
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the  Icaft  fpark  of  humanity  left  in  his  heart.  Every 
one  therefore  ought  to  abhor  it,  and  chufe  rather  to 
live  like  a  private  man,  than  to  make  himfetf  an  afo- 
fblutc  Prince,  or  rather  a  Tyrant,  by  the  dcftruftion 
of  fo  many  thoufand  innocent  people.  Neverthclefs, 
fie  that  determines  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  virtue 
and  moderation,  muft  of  neccfllty  be  obliged  to  take. 
this  courfe,  in  order  to  fccure  hfmfelf  :  but  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  being  neither  perfeftly  good  nor 
'Wholly  evil,  are  apt  to  halt  betwixt  both,  and  take  a 
middle  way;  which  is  produAive  of  the  moft  fatal 
confeqiiences,  and  will  never  enable  them  to  execute 
any  thing  great,  as  Ihall  be  fhewn  ia  the  following 
Chapter* 


CHAP,   xxvir. 

Tiat  very  fe*ùo  men  can  refclve  to  he  either  pirfecììj  good^ 

or  totally  bad- 

POPE  Julius  n.  fnarching  with  an  army  in  the  year 
'^5>^5'i  fo  drive  the  Bentivojgli  out  of  Bologna, 
of  which  that  family  had  been  Sovereigns  a  hundred 
years  ;  determined  at  the  fame  time  to  wreft  Perugia 
alfa  out  frf*  the  hands  of  Giovanni  Paolo  Baglionr; 
who  had  ufurped  that  State;  and  in  (hort  to  difpoffi& 
all  thoic  that  had  feized  upon  any  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  Church.  When  be  arrived  therefore  at  Pe- 
rugia with  this  defign,  which  was  well  knowiv  to  every 
oire,  he  did  not  wait  tHI  his  army  came  up  to  fupport 
him,  but  immediatei|^  entered  the  City  attended  onlf 
by  his  train  and  a  Very  flender  guard,  though  Bag- 
lioni  was  there  in  perfon  with,  a  good  body  of  troops 
which  iie  had  got  together  for  his  defence,  in  this 
manner,  pfroceeding  with  the  fame  boldncfs  and  im* 
petuofity  that  he  did  in  all  other  things,  he  poc  hiofilclf 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  5  whom  5*et  he 
brought  out  of  the  City  with  him,  and  Jefc  another 
Governor  of  his  own  appointment  there  co  account 

for 
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for  the  revenues  of  that  State  to  the  Church.  Upon 
v^hicb,  all  wife  and  confiderate  men  could  not  help 
being  furprized  at  the  temerity  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
pufillanimity  of  Baglioni  :  wondering  how  it  (hould 
come  to  pafs,  that  the  latter  did  not  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fecurihg  his  eneniy,  as  he  might  have  dqne 
viith  great  reputation  to  himfelf,  when  he  had  him 
fairly  in  his  power,  and  of  filling  his  coffers  not  only 
with  the  fpoils  of  his  Holinefs,  but  of  his  train  too, 
in  which  were  all  the  Cardinals  with  their  equipages, 
and  an  immenfe  booty  of  treafure  and  jewels.  For 
it  feemed  hardly  credible  that  he  fhould'be  rcftrained 
by  religious  motives  ;  becaufe  they  thought  a  man 
who  had  been  fo  wicked  as  to  commit  inceft  with  his 
own  Sifter,  and  to  murder  leverai  of  his  coufins  and 
nephews  to  make  his  way  to  the  Sovereignty,  would 
have  eafily  digefted  any  other  fcruple  of  confcience. 
They  concluded  therefore,  that  as  few  men  can  re- 
folve  to  be  abfolutely  good,  fo  it  fometimes  happen» 
that  others  cannot  prevail  upon  thcmfelves  to  become 
thoroughly  abandoned,  even  though  they  might  ac- 
.quire  thereby  jà  confiderable  degree  of  fame  ;  for 
when  a  bafe  aélion  fcems  to  carry  a  certain  air  of  mag- 
nanimity or  gencrofity,  they  know  not  how  to  attempt 
it  *.    Thus  Baglioni»  who  had  made  little  account  of 

•  Mp.  Bayle  fays  that  the  Phsenomena  in  the  Hiftory  of  mart  puzzle 
Philofophers,  as  much  as  th«  Phenomena  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
that  few  a6t  ^according  to  their  own  principles.  The  Mahometans, 
.according  to  their  principles,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  pf  force  to  de* 
Uroy  all  other 'Syftems  of  Religion  :  am)  yet  they  bave  tolerated  thens 
for  feveral  ages.  **  When  you  meet  with  iniklels,  fays  Afobomet  in 
the  ninth  Chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  kWl  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  or 
make  them  pnfoners,  and  bind  them  till  they  have  paid  their  ranfom  s 
be  not  afraid  to  perfecute  them  till  they  bave  hid  down  their  arms» 
and  fubnùtted  -to  you/'  For  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  Saracen» 
ibon  left  off  thofe  violent  methods,  and  that  the  Gree^  Churches  have 
maintained  them^lves  under  the  yoke  of  Mahomet  fo  this  day.  They 
>iave  theiir  Patriarchs,  their  Metropolitans,  their  Synods,-  t^eir  Difci- 
pline,  :and  their  Monks. — ^^On  the  other  hand-,  Chriftiaiis  were  com- 
manded only  to  preach  and  inftru6V:  notwithftaiiding  wlrich,  man/ 
éChriftian4i<ltÌQ.n^  bave  .extirpated  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  perfua^ 
iGon  JW^th  iirje.and  fwcord.,  time  put  of  ipind,  and  dqne  nothing  bat  perfe 
cutf>  though  ithe  Gofpel  abfotutely  forbids  it.  One  may  be  certain 
ItUitif  jtkeChrjy^iansofthe  Welt  had  boine  fway.  in  Aiia>  in  the  rooni' 
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jAceft  aod  Parricidr,  knfcw  not  'how,  (or  to  fpeak 
jaaeKc  propeiily)  had  not  the  Spirit  to  attempt  a  thing 
itfven  wbcQ  he  had  fo  juftifiablc  .and  iair  an  ticcafion) 
ibr  which  every  body  wonld  have  arinah^cd  his  cara- 
jtage,  and  extolled  iti  en  to  the  ikies.:  as  he  would  have 
ieen  xhc  ftrft  chat  ^had  ihewn  the  Cardinals  how  little 
fcfpcét  thofedcfcrycri  who  lived  and  dominiecrèd  like 
them,  by  an  .aélion  of  fuch  Eclat  as  would  effeéfcu- 
ally  have  ^esctinguiflied  all  infamy,  and  fecured  hha 
againft  any  future  danger. 

CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Whence  it  came  'to  pafs  that  the  Romans  were  not  fo  Ufh 
grateful  •as  the  Athemans  So  thieir  Citizens. 

Vr  THoever  reads  the  hiftories  of  Bcpublics  will 
Y  .find  in  them  all  feme  degree  of  ingratitude 
to  their  Citrzens  ;  but  Icfs  of  it  at  Rome  than  at 
Atheins.»  or  perhaps  in  amy  other  Gommonwedlih; 
The  rc0fon  of  this  -1  take  to  be,  that  the  'Romans  had 
Dot  fo  much  caufe  to  be  jealous  tìf  then*  Citizens  as 
the  Athenians.  For  at  Rome  no  man  ever  invaded 
the  liberty  df  others,  from  the  expulfion  of  their 
Kings  to  tbejtimes-of  Marius  and  Sylk-:  fo  that  there 
was  no  great  occafion  for  jealoufy  or  any  apprehen- 
£on  of  that  kind  ;  and  confequently  all  puni(hment 
was  unnecefiary.  »B ut  the  cafe  was  far  otherwife  at 
Athens  :  for  that  State  being  deprived  of  its  liberty 
by  Pifi&ra^s^  when  it  was  in  its  moft  ilouriihing  con- 
dition, under  a  pretence  of  advancing  it  to  a  ftiil 
higher  pitch  ;  as  foon  as  the  Citizens  recovered  it, 
and  began  to  refteft  upon  the  bitternefs  of  their  fitf- 
fcrings,  whilft  they  were  fubjefl:  to  a  tyrannical  gc- 

of  th«  Saracens  and  Turks,  the  leaft.  traces  of  the  Grcdc  Church  would 
ridtbave  been  left  at  this  dsy  ;  and  that  they  would  not  have  tolerated 
Mahometanifm,  as  the  Infidels  have  tolerated  Chriftianity  there.  The 
Reader,  if  he  pleafes,  may  fee  much  more  to  this  purpofe  in  the  Notcf 
AA,  under  the  word  Mahoraet  I.  in  Bayle's  plòlionary.  But  the 
coroparrifon  is  truly  (hocking. 
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vernmeot,  they  gave  a  full  loofc  to  their  revenge,  and 
punifhed  not  only  the  real  crimes  of  their  Citizens^ 
vbut  even  the  lead  (hadow  or  appearance  of  them  v  for 
which  many  excellent  men  werq  put  to  death,  and  ma- 
ny banifhcd;  and  from  hence  arofe  the  cuftom  of 
Oftracifm  *,  and  many  other  forts  of  rigorous  punifli- 
ments,  which  were  infliftcd  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  moft  confiderable  of  their  Subjefts.  Very  juft 
therefore  is  the  obfervation  of  fome  writers  upon  go- 
vernment, that  thofe  who  have  recovered  their  liber- 
ties, are  always  more  rigid  than  others  who  have  only 
preferved  them  f . 

•  See  the  Notes  upon  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence. 

f  There  are  two  Letters  preferved  in  Laertius,  which  fhew  the  Ctnfk 
the  Athenians  had  of  their  Sufferings  under  Pififlratus  ;  the  firft  runs 
thus.  "  Epimenides  to  Solon.— Be  of  good  comfort,  my  friend  ;  for 
<(  if  Pififtratus  was  Ruler  of  Athenians  inured  to  fervitude  and  void 
**  of  difcipline,  his  Government  perhaps  iniglit  be  .perpetual.  Thoie 
"  however  that  are  now  in  fubjeélion  to  him,  are  not  men  of  bafe 
**  minds,  but  fuch  as  being  mtndfut  of  Solon *8  inftruólions  are  afliam- 
**  ed  of  tlièir  bondage,  and  will  not  bear  his  tyranny  long.  But 
••  though  Pififtratus  fhould  make  himfelf  Mafter  pf  the  State,  I  hope, 
f*  it  will  not  defcend  to  his  children  .*  for  it  is  hard  for  free  pei^ns^ 
*<  brought  up  under  excellent  Laws,  to  fuf&r  bondage.  As  for  you, 
**  do  not  wander  about,  but  haftcn  to  me  in  Crete  j  where  no  Tyrant 
*^  will  be  troublefome  to  you.  If  in  travelling  up  and  down,  you 
**  diould  chance  to  meet  with  any  of  his  friends,  I  fear,  they  will  do 
€€  you  a  mifchief.'*— This  feems  to  be  in  anfwer  to  the  following  Epif. 
tie  to  Epimenides.—"  Solon  to  Epimenides.— Neither  are  my  Laws 
«•  likely  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  *''be  Athenians,  nor  have  you  advan* 
**  taged  the  City  by  Luftration.  For  Divine  Kites  and  Law-giver» 
**  alone  cannot  benefit  States  i  it  is  of  great  confequence  of  what 
**  mind  thofe  are  who  lead  the  common  people.  Divine  Rites  and 
"  Laws  are  profitable,  if  well  directed  :  if  ill,  they  are  of  no  /ervice. 
^'  Neither  are  thofe  Laws  which  I  gave  in  any  better  condition  ;  thole 
«  perfons  who  had  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  not  preventing 
*f  Pififtratus  from  making  himfelf  a  Tyrant,  and  thereby  tncirtaUy 
«•  wounding  it,  which  they  would  not  believe  whertTfdretold  it.  The 
**  Athenians  cbofe  rather  to  give  credit  to  his  flatteries,  than  to  me 
**  who  told  them  the  truth.  They  (aid  I  was  mad.  Laying  down 
*'  my  arms  therefore  before  the  Citadel,  J  declared  that  I  was  wifer 
'<  than  thofe  who  could  not  fee  that  Pififtratus  was  aiming  at  Ty- 
^  ranny  ;  and  more  revolute  than  fuch  as  durft  not  aflert  the  liberty^ 
««  of  their  Country.  At  laft  I  left  my  Country  with  this  farewell. 
*'  O  my  Country  !  behold  Solon  ready  to  aflitt  thee  in  word  or  deed. 
<*  But  I  am  thought  mad,  it  feems.  I  am  forced  therefore  to  abandon 
<*  thee,  though  I  love  all  my  Countrymen,  but  Pififtratus.  Let  tbem 
**  be  his  friends,  if  they  like  it/'  •<  For  you  know,  my  Friend,  by 
<<  what  artifice  he  obtained  the  Government.  He  begun  with  fiatter- 
**  ing  the  common  people  :  and  then  wounding  himfelf,  he  came  to 
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Thcfc  things  then  being  duly  conHdered,  there  will 
appear  no  great  reafon  either  to  condemn  the  conduft 
of  the  Athenians  ii>  this  point,  or  tp  applaud  that  of 
the  Romans  ;  fihce  the  former  were  neceflltated  to 
aft  as  they  did,  by  various  exigcnciiP3  and  accident* 
whfch  happened  ìn  their  State.     For  whoever  exa- 
mines the  matter  to  the  bottom,  may  be  convinced, 
.that  if ,  the  Roman*  had  once  been  deprived  of  their 
liberties  as  the  Athenians  were,-  tKey  would  neither 
jhavc  been  Icfs  jealous  of  them  aftcfNyard?,  nor  more 
merciful  in  puniihing  their  Citizens' than,  the  others  : 
of  which  we  may  be  affured  from  what  happened  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  Kin^s  to  Collatinus  and  P.  Vai-» 
Icrius  J.  the.former.of  whom  (chough  he  had  been  very 
aftivc  in  aflcrting  the.  liberties  of  his  Country)  was 
fent  into  exile  upon  no'  other  account,  but  becaufc  he 
bore  the  name  of  Tarquin  :  and  the  latter  very  nar» 
rowly  efcaped  the  fame  punifbmenr,  only  for  haying 
built  a  faoufe  upon  Mount  Cselius  ;  from  whence  ic 
was  apprehended  that  he  had  fome  defign  upon  the 
liberties  of  thè  Public.     Qne  may  naturally  conclude 
therefore,  that  if  the  Romans  were  fo  fufpicious  and 
fcvcre  in  thefe  two  examples,  they  would  have  been 
as  ungrateful  to  their  Citizens  as  ever  the  Athenians 
were,  had  they  been  injured  by  them  in  like  manner 
before  iheir  Empire  was  firmly  eftabliflied.     But  that 
we  may  have  no  occafion  to  return  to  this  Subje6b 
hereafter,  it  fliall  be  more  thoroughly  difcuffcd  in  the 
next  Chapter. 


it 
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Elìaca,  pretending  he  had  received  thofe  wounds  frpm  his  Enemies, 
and  dcfired  a  guaid  of  four  hundred  youiig  men  armed  with  hal- 
berds ;  which  they,  paying  no  regard  to  my  rèmonftranccs,  fìmpjy 
"granted  him.  After  this  he  diiTolved  the  popular  Government.  I 
"  endeavoured  to  have  refcued  the  poor  people  from  mercenary  lervi^ 
**  tilde  I  but  they  are  now  all  flavei  to  Pififtratus.**  JLaert,  in  vita 
Solonis. 
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Whether  a  Prim  or  aComnwnwèa^th  be  gemmlfy  ihi  more 

ungrateful.  ' 

INgratitude  ^fuafly  proceeds  cither  from  avarice  c^ 
fufpicion:  fblr  Whch  a  Prince  dr  a  Republic  fends 
a  Oenieral.  upon  fome  important  Expcdrtiori,  and  te 
executes  it  with  great  honour  to  himielf,  and  reputa- 
tion to  tbòfe  that  employed  liitti,  thty-  certainly  ought 
fo  retr/ard  hith  fot  h  :  bAit  4f,  infteàd  of  doing  that^ 
ifcey  either  caihier  or  difgrace  nino  'toTà've  the  cxperice 
of  a  reward,  theit-  ingratitudfe  is  inexcufafble,  and  will 
kavc  a  ftain  behiird  it  that  dah  nev:er  be  wiped  out. 
Too  many  f^rinces  however  are  guilty  of  this  vice  ; 
for  as  Tadtvrs  fays,  ^*  Prodivius  eft  rnjuriae  cmam  bfe- 
^  ncificio  vicem  esrdlvere  ;  quia  ^gratia  otieri,  altio  in 
^  quseftu  habetur;'**  ^^  Meh  are  naiurally  more  apit 
*  to  return  afi  injufy,  than  to  requite  a  fcrvice  ;  be- 
caufe  revenge  is  fweet,  ahd  fómfetimes  attended 
with  advantage  ;  but  it  is  thought  troubJefome  and 
•*  cxpenfivc  TodifchargjC  obligsitions .'*.'*    But  when 

.  »  Dion  <;afllu8,  -in  giving  a  detail  of  Cai igultV  crimes >  takes  notice 
of  his  ingraititmle  to  Macrp  and  bis  vrife  Ennia»  whom  he  had  nsditc- 
ed  to  the  hard  neceflity  of  diipatching  themfelves  ;  though  one  of 
them  had  been  his  'Miflrds,  and  it  was  'òWing  to  tlie  other  that  he 
mounted  the  throne  without  any  CoUegue.  He  did  not  content  tiinw 
ielf  with  this,  however,  but  bafely  traduced  Macrons  character  after 
he  was  dead,  and  even  reproached  his  memory  with  crimes,  the  dif^ 
grace  of  which  refie6ted  chiefly  upon  himself  i  for  he  declared  that 
Macro  liad  been  his  Pimp.  As  Macro^  whilft  he  was  Minifter  to  Ti- 
berius, had  more  than  once  faved  Caligula*s  life»  he  took  upon  him  to 
five  him  his  advice  with  much  freedom,  corredling  the  faults  of  an. 
inperor  whom  he  had  created,  and  inftrudiing  him  in  the  Duties  that 
would  tend  to  his  glory  and  reputation^  £ut  Caligula  defpifed  his 
precepts,  and  boaAed  that  he  had  no  occaiion  for  fuch  a  Tutor.  In 
this  manner  Macro  drew  his  hatred  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
be  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  fought  only  for  a  plaufible  pretence»^ 
which  at  laft  he  thought  he  had  hit  upon  ;  accuiing  him  of  faying  eve- 
ry where,  ^'  Caligula  is  the  work  of  my  liands  ^  he  is  my  creature  as 
'*  'much  as  if  1  had  begot  him.  It  -was  owing  to  my  intreaties  that 
<'  the  intended  orders  of  Tiberius  to  put  him  to  death  were  three  dif^ 
**  ferent  times  prevented.  It  was  owing  to  me  that  he  Succeeded  alone 
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fochi  a  Geiicf al  i&  not  rewacded  '%  os  {to  fpcak  moro 
properly)  whrn  be*  is  difgraccd,  noe  out  of  inociire&  oif 
avarice,  bue  firfpicion,  tbea  his  Maftcr^  wheiher  É 

*<  ta  the  GjMrernmeat  afleir  th«  «If ath  of  Uiat  Prmf e,V    Macro  lwec| 
but  a  little  while  aJFteir  this^  and  his  whole  family  was  extfrpated  at 
the  fame  time.— There  were  three  things  thcw  that  cotJtittrttd  to  Ma- 
cro's rufp*  any  one  oft  w^ch  was  ftiflki^nt  to  hs^ytr  e^eéle^k.    Hq 
had  faved  Caligula's  life,  and  procured- ha 51  the  Empire  of  the  world  { 
he  boafted  of  this,  and  took  the  Ifberty  or  reprehending  his  condu^.' 
Tbere  are  uety  taw  men  in  great  power»,  that  cair  iove  thofeeo»  vvhoiu^ 
they  ai^e  too  xni^ch  obliged.    «  BeiTeficia  eo  uiqae  Iscta  furvt  (fava  Tg^ 
"  citus,  Anna],  lib.  IV.  cap.  xviii.)*  dum  videntur  exfolvi  pofle  :  ubi 
"  muftan»  anteven^e,  pro  gri^tiS  odium  redditor."    A  faying  wbtchr 
was  applied  to  ^be  cold  reception  y^ofAtm  du  Pleéfis  Mof mi  n^t  wHk 
from  Henry  IV.  ©f  France.    See  his  Life,  p  4.57.    One  fddona  feesf 
that  thoffe  who  have  raifed  a  private  perfort  to  a  rtironc  long  enjoy  his 
good  graces  :  the^  becoine«batefal  to  bino,  eithfr  becauie  one  baa  aa 
^verlion  te  men  who  thJnk  they  have  3  right  to  den\and  ev^ry  thing  j^ 
or  bepaufe  they  boal!  too  much  of  their  good  oflices,  and  cOittplairf 
(hat  they  are  not  fuMcieiifly  rewarded  for  tlieou    But  fbcb  In  |enejrat 
is  the  nature  of  mankifidy    Ca)igwUa  ^erefoce^  2^^  ^^^  ba^ft  aftd 
tnofl  vicious  of  all  Princes,  couidnot  long  bear  with  a Beriefaftor,  who 
fet  forth  the  important  fervicos  he  had  done  him  in  the  ftrongeft  light, 
ini  took  the  freedom  of  giving  him  adt ree  as  A  Tutor.    In  the  famd 
maniter  AbdaUa,  furnaiAred  Mota^b  Biflarh,  who  drove  the  Aglabiteii 
6ut  of  Africa,  and  pkiced  one  of  the  fannily  of  Ali,  naimed  Obeidalu 
fah,  upon  the  throne,  wtis  ferved  by  that  Prince  5  for  be  foona&er  pur 
^im  to  death  :  and*  this  a6b  of  roysrl  ingratitude  hsit  ibmetimes  been:' 
pra^ied  in  other  Countries  that  bosvll  of  greater  humanity,  thaa  Afti« 
ca.    Thirs  Lord  Stanley  was  requited  by  our  Hen^y  VIL    The  Duke' 
of  Bnckingham  by  Richard  lU.  The  Eari  of  Warwick  by  Edward  IV. 
aad  the  Picrcics  by  Henry  IV.    But  it  is  fometime»  deauky  paiid  for. 
"  The  Services  which  Kings  cannot  repay^"*  fay*  Fai?hor  Orieanr  ini  his 
Revolutions  of  England,   torn.  It.  p.  29^,  and  thefoltovan^-;  Wi- 
der the  year  1464  "  commonly  make  Ihem  iffigitatcful.    ijt  man  who 
**  has  done  a  great  deal  for  them,  feeras  to  have  a  right  taaflcagreat 
•*  deal  :  and  whoever  has  a  right  to  claim  «U>  i»  troubtefome,  even 
"  when  he  demands  nothing.    EMward  IV.  was- indebted  to  the  Earl 
"  of  Warwick  for  his  Ch)wn  r  ehi«  wa*  a  fervici  beyond  atf  requital  1 
"and  being  attended  alib  with  many  other  great  eikpioics,  had  gaimecP 
'*  the  Earl  infinite  reputation  amongft  the  people.    The  King  in  Ùkort 
'*  grew  jealous  of  him,  vtnd  fcripeeting  hn  Sufa^eéis  wonM  compaTV- 
"  htm  with  the  Bari,  \n  the  fame  riì^nner  that  Sau>(  was  compared  with 
*•  Dnvid,  began  to  be  afraid,  ìelè  they  (hoiiW  fay  in  Ewg^awd,  at  for- 
^^  merly  in  jlrael,  <*  Saul  has  fiain  hVs  tboufandsr  and  David  hi»;  tea' 
"  thotriànds."^*    This  was  the  frrft  caufe  of  diieonteftt,  t*e  Earl  wag 
not  rewarded  as  he  thoqgjlit  he  defer ved,  and  he  perceived  tiie  King" 
fooked  upon  him' with  a  jealous  eye  5  for  if  is  irapioffiWe  that  a  Prince 
who  envies  the  glory  of  oneoiP  hi»  Subje^s,  fliould  not  difoHlige  him 
federal  ways.    Tlje  fecond  caofe  of  cRfgufl  was^,  th«  Ea&»  being  kat 
AmbaiTadorto  ncgociate  his  Mai^erV  marriage  wlthBonBe-of  SaVay. 
Sifter  to  the  Queen  of  France.    Thi%  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  and 
goching  more  if  aited  for  btit  the  xetu^n  ef  ail  AmhiSa^or,  vv(iom  the 
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Prince  or  a  Republic,  is  in  fome  meafure  excofable. 
Many  inftances;  andreafons  alfo  might  be  deduced 
from  Hiftory  to  evince  the  truth  and  neccllity  of  this. 
For ,  a  General,  who  by  his  valour  has  extended  his 
Mailer's  dominions,  exterminated  his  enemies,  enrich- 
ed his  Soldiers,  and  acquired  great  glory  himfelf,  mu$ 
necefiariiy  conciliate  the  afFe£tions  both  of  the  army 
and  his  other  fellow  fubjeds  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his 
Services  will  be  apt  to  excite  jealoufy  in  the  Prince 
that  employed  him  :  and  fince  mankind  are  naturally 
ambitious  as  well  as  jealous,  arid  apt  to  afpire  to  ftill 
greater  power,  it  is  almoft  impoffible,  when  fuch  a  Ge- 
neral is  become  elated  with  his  fucceffes,  and  his  Prince 
has  begun  to  grow  fufpicious  of  him  upon  that  ac- 
count, that  the  jealouiy  of  the  latter  (hould  not  be 
Hill  more  enflamcd  either  by  fome  infolent  fpeech  or 
aékion  in  the  former.    The  Prince  therefore  fcems  to 

King  of  France  had  fent  to  have  the  treaty  (igned  by  Edward,  when* 
it  came  to  be  known  that  the  King  of  England  had  married  a  Kniglit^s 
widow.  "  All  that  nation/*  fay»  the  above  cited  Author,  '♦  beheld 
**  this  match  with  the  utmoft  indi^rnation  :  but  nobody  was  fo  much 
••  chagrined  at  it  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  no  doubt  but 
**  the  King  did  it  toexpofeand  make  him  ridiculous  to  all  Europe,  by 
•'  fending  him  to  demand  a  great  PrinceCs,  and  afterwards  marrying 

'*  a  private  Gentlewoman  only .But  King  Edward's  beliaviour 

"  to  him,  after  his  return  to  London,  cxafperated  liim  to  the  laft  de- 
'<  gree.  He  wak  in  hope$,  however,  that  his  MajeAy  would  endeavour 
<<  to  mitigate  his  vexation  by  good  words,  or  foipe  lame  excufe  at  leaft  r 
**  but  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  Apology,  that  he  treated  him. 
*'  with  fuch  a  degree  of  haughtinefs,  that  a  man  lefs  ftomachful  than 
'*  the  Earl  could  hardly  have  helped  refenting  it  i  and  to  complete  his 
*<  mortification,  be  heard  that  the  King  had  attempted  to  debauch 
*'  his  Niece,  or,  as  others  fay,  his  Sifter  }  and  would  have  taken  a 
*<  Miftrefs  out  of  his  family,  whilft  he  thought  6t  to  take  a  wife  out 
**  of  another.'*  The  Earl  therefore,  with  a  heart  full  of  revenge,  de- 
termined to  reftore  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne,  and  fucceeded  in  his  de- 
fign.  Thus  he  fported  with  the  Crown }  he  deprived  Henry  VX.  of  it 
to  give  it  to  Edward  ;  and  then  took  it  again  from  him  to  retaro  it 
to  Henry.  He  had  credit  enough  to  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the  throne, 
hut  he  thouglit  it  more  gloripus  to  nnake  Kings  than  to  reign  himfelf». 
for  fuch  was  the  tgrn  of  his  ambition,  that  it  inclined  him  not  to 
reign,  but  to  govern  thofe  that  reigned.~*This  fort  of  behaviour  has 
been  fo  common  both  in  Princes  and  Subjects,  that  moil  Iliflorians» 
as  well  as  other  Writers,,  take  notice  of  it:  from  whom  numberlefs 
examples  mijg;ht  be  quoted,  if  ncceifary.  But  Machiavel  himfelf  citea 
feveral  in  this  Chapter.  See  alfo  chap.  lU.  of  the  Prince  at  the  end  t 
and  the  Note  upoaEraiicifco  Spinola»  Hift,  Fior.,  book  V.  not  far  from 
the  beginning, 

be 
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be  under  a  neceffity  of  fccuring  himfelf  againft  bis 
General,  cither  by  putting  him  to  death,  or  by  taking 
away  his  command,  or  by  lèffcning  the  reputation  and 
influence  he  has  acquired  in  the  army  and  an>ongfl: 
his  other  countrynr>cn,  by  induftrioufly  infinuating  thai; 
his  fucccfs  was  not  owing  to  his  valour  or  good  con- 
dudl,  but  to  accident,  or  the  pufillanimity  of  the  ene- 
my^ or  the  fuperior  abilities  of  his  other  officers. 

When  Vefpafian  was  falutcd  Emperor  by  the  forces 
which  he  commanded  in  Judca,  Antonius  Primus  be- 
irig  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Illyria,  declared  for  him 
there  alfo,  and  marching  into  Italy  againft  Vitellius 
who  then  was  the  reigning  Emperor,  he  defeated  him 
twice,  and  got  poffeffjon  of  Rome  :  fo  that'Mocian, 
who  had  been  knt  by  Vefpafian  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
found  every  thing  fettled,  and  all  difficulties  already 
ibrmounted  by  the  expedition  and  valour  of  Antonius. 
But  obfervc  how  Antonius  was  rewarded  for  his  pains: 
in  the  firft  place,  Mucian  deprived  him  of  all  com- 
mand in  the  army,  and  reduced  him  by  degrees  to 
Jive  in  a  very  private  condition,  without  the  lt?àfl: 
power  or  authority  of  any  kind  at  Rome  :  upon 
which,  he  went  to  make  his  complaints  to  Vefpafian, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Afia,  from  whom  he  mcc 
with  fo  cold  a  reception,  that  he  foon  after  died  in  ob- 
iturity  and  defpair.-^Many  other  examples  might  be 
cited  from  Hiftory.  Every  one  muft  remember,  (as 
it  happened  in  our  own  times)  that  Confalvo  of  Cor- 
<lova,  the  King  of  Arragon's  General  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  entirely  drove  the  French  out  of  that 
Country,  and  reduced  it  into  fubjeéfion  to  his  Matter 
Ferdinand,  with  great  glory  to  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time  :  in  recompence  for  which,  Ferdinand  upon  hia 
arrivafat  Naples,  firft  turned  him  out  of  the  govcrn« 
ment  of  xlie  ftrong  places  which  he  held  for  him  there, 
and  then  deprived  him  of  his  command  in  the  army  ; 
after  which,  he  took  him  back  with  him  into  Spain, 
where  he  ended  Jiis  days  in  difgrace. 

Thefe  jealoufies  therefore  are  fo  naturally  incident 
to  Princes,  that  th^y  cannot  be  prcyeated  4  jn6r.ii;.is 
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poQibie  for  them  co  be  grateful  to  cbofe  that  have 
done  them  the  tnoft  important  Services.  And  if  this 
be  the  cafe  with  Princes,  it  ought  not  to  feem  (Irange 
that  it  is  the  fame  with  Commonwealths:  fotr  all  fiee* 
governniencs  having  two  principal  ends,  one  of  whichi 
v^  to. enlarge  their  dominions,  and  the  other  to  preferv^: 
their  liberties,  they  will  neccffarily  fall  into-cxcefs  by 
too  rigid  an  obfervation  of  the  Maxims  they  have  ef- 
tabliflicd'  for  the  accomplifhment  of  cither  of  thofe 
cndsh  The  errors  and  inconveniencies  that  actend 
making  new  acquifitions  (hall  be  fpoken  of  elfewliere: 
but  amongft  others  that  refult  from  being  too  jealous^ 
of  their  liberties,,  we  may  chiefly  reckon  the  difguft- 
ing  fuch  Citizens  as  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and  the 
fufpeding  thofe  in  whom  they  ought  to  put  the  moft 
confidence.  Now  tho*  thefe  things  occafion  grea« 
evils  in  a  Commonwealth  that  is  become  corrupt^ 
and  often  produce  Tyranny  at  laft,  as  it  happened  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  Casfar,  who  cook  that  by 
force,  whichv  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow- citizens  had 
refufed  to  give  him  ;  yet  they  are  of  a  great  advan- 
tage in  a  Siate  that  is  not  yet  corrupted,  as  they  con- 
duce to  the  prelcrvation  of  its  liberties,  by  keeping 
ambitious  and  enterprizing  men  in  awe  through  the 
fear  of  puniihment. 

To  the  reafons  already  afligned  therefore,  it  was 
owing  that  no  people  ever  (hewed  themfclves  lefs  un- 
grateful to  their  Citizens  than  the  Romans  did  :  nay- 
It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  they  never  behaved  with, 
Migratitiide  to  any  one  but  Scipio,  For  as  to  Corio- 
lanus  and  Camillus  ^,  they  were  bani(hed  for  the  in- 

*  Coriolanus  was  baniihed  for  propoiing  to  bumble  the  Plebeians 
by  famine.  See  chap.  vii.  ^nd  Camillus  for  behaving  himferf  with* 
too  much  pride,  in  the  Triumph  which  was  granted  him  after  he  had. 
taken  Veii  $  and  for  dividing  the  Spoil  amongft  the  Soldiei^  only, 
without  giving  the  people  any  (hare  of  it.  His  triumphal  Cfar  was 
drawn  by  four  white  hories.  Upon  which  Plutarch  obferves,  that  na 
General  ever'triunpphed  in  that  manner  either  before  or  aft^er  him,, 
and  that  the  people  thought  fuch  a  Chariot  was  too  magniBcent  and' 
glorious  for  any  one  but  a  God.     "  Ta  ti  axxa  aoZu^t  tù^utfACtÈìrt  xtn 

r«r^iT»^0i«»f»(^»y«tr^w«y^'     Jki- viti  CamilU..    He  tri^mj^h^d:  four. 
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juries  they  refpe&irely  had  done  ta  the  people  ;  and 
chough  indeed  one  of  theai  concixiued  in  perpetual 

times,  was  five  timos  Dì6lator,  and  honoured  with  the  Htle  of  tbe^ 
**  Second  Founder  of  Rome  -/*  in  a  word,  he  acquired  all  the  honour 
a  man  can  gain  in  his  own  Country.     During  his  Ceftforikit)^  he  found 
means  eo  make  ali  the  6ngle  men  in  Rome  marry  the  widows  ofth/c^ 
that  had  been  killed  in  war  j  and  had  the  glory  of  putting  an  en4  to' 
the  war  with  the  Veientes,,  the  ancient  RivaU  of  Rome^  See  €lui[>«  xim 
Bot  as  be  prevented  many  of  the  Roman  Citizens  from  going  to  /ètti» 
at  Veil  afterwards,  they  were  To  provoked  at  it,  that  they  took  an  op- 
portunity of  revenging  themfelves  upon  him.    He  had  made  a  vow't9' 
give  the  tenth  part  of  the  fpoiU  of  that  City  to  ApoUo,  bat  forgot  t<tf 
doit  :  upon  which,  the  Senate  being  informed  by  the  Aunifpices» that 
the  Gods  were  offended,  ordered  every  Soldier  to  reftore  the  tenth  of 
his  fpoil.     This  exafperated  the  people  ftill  moi^  againft  hkn.    Soo» 
after,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  FaU(ci,  in  the  courfè  of  whicb^  be 
generoufly  fent  back  the  children  to  their  parents,  whom  a  School- 
maftcr  in  one  of  the  towns  he  beiieged,  had  perfidioufly  delivered  up 
to  him  ;  which  had  fuch  an  effeòt  upon  them^  th»t  tliey  velt(ntarily* 
fubmittedto  the  Romans.    See  chap.  xx.  book  J II.  of  the fe  Dircourfes. 
But  ttiis  depriving  the  people  of  the  booty  they  expe£)red  there,  gave 
thera  shfreOi  handle  to  exclaim  againft  him  :  ftf  that  lofing:  aU  patif 
ence,  Lucius  Apuleius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  profecutcdhim  ta  makc^ 
him  give  an  account  of  the  Spoil  taken  at  Veii  j  in,  confequence  oC 
which,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  h&avy  fine,- and' afterwards  volun- 
tarily baniibed  bimfelf  to  Veii.     During  this  baoiQiment,  he  performed) 
the  moft  noble  a£lion  of  his  iife;  for  in/lead  of  rejoicing  at  the  Tack- 
ing of  Rome  by  ttie  Gauls,  (See  chap.  viii.  of  this  book),  and  of  ioin- 
ingthem  to  be  revenged  on  his  Country,  he  exerted  ali  his  wiraora 
and  courage  to  drive  the  Enemy  away,  and  yet  obferved  ti\e  Laws  of 
Rome  with  the  utmoft  ftriétnels,  in  refufing  to  accept  the  command 
which  feveral  private  people  offered  him.   See  Valerius» Maxi mu»,  lib, 
IV.  cap.  i.     He  waited  for  the  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  repre- 
fented  by  the  few  inhabitants  of  Rome  that  Àill  neld  out  in  the  Capi- 
tol.   But  before  this  he  had  raifed  troops  at  Ardea,  where  he  thei\ 
was,  and  gained  fome-  advantages  orver  the  Enen»y.    The  Romans 
therefore  niat  were  beiieged  in  the  Capitol  appointed  him  Dlftatorj 
in  which  poft  he  a£^d  with  Co  much  bravery  and  conduft,  that  he. 
drove  the  Gauls  entirely  out  of  the  Roman  terrhoriear.     This  impor- 
tant fcrvice  however,  with  feveral  other  victories  which  l>e  afterwards^ 
got,  could  not  fecorc  him  againit  the  rage  and  en-vy  of  the  Tribunes,, 
Fbr  even  whilft  he  was  Di6hitor,  they  fent  a  common"  OBceì"  to  fum- 
mon  him,  who  had  theaudacioufnels  to  lay  handt  upon  him*.     He  ap- 
peared before  the  people  attended  by  the  whole  Senate-;  and,  as  the 
affair  was  determined  to  the  fatisfa«SHon  of  the  peoiple,  was  conduftei 
back  again  to  his  houfe  with  the  higheft  acclamations.     What  Lucaa 
fays  of  this  great  man»  when  in  bani(hnient,  is  highly  in  his  honour,, 
yn.  •«  that  wherever  Camillus  dwelt,  there  was  Romej**  thePOefs 
own  words  exprefs  it  mucii  fhongcr, 

.  Tarpeia  fede  perufta 
Gallorum  facibus,  Veioique  habitante  Camillo  ; 
mie  Roma  fuit.  PharfaL  lib.  V.  xxvil.    ] 

When  Gallic  flames  the  burning  City  felt,   ' 
At  Veil  Rome  with  hèr  Camiliu:i  dwelt.  Rowe. 
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exile,  becaufe  he  ftill  perfifted  obftinatc  in  his  preju- 
dice againft  the  people  ;  yet  the  other  was  not  only 
recalled,  but  honoured  like  a  Prince  as  long  as  he 
lived.  But  the  ingratitude  that  was  (hewn  to  Scipjo 
was  owing  to  fuch  a  degree  of  jealoufy  as  they  had 
never  entertained  of  any  citizen  before  ;  and  this 
arofe  from  a  confideration  of  the  powerfulnefs  of  the 
enemy  he  had  conquered  ;  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired by  bringing  a  long  and  dangerous  war  to  fa 
J{)ecdy  and  fuccefsful  a  concluGon,  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  chief  of  their  armies  ;  the 
favour  which  his  youth,  his  prudence,  and  other  ad- 
mirable accomplilhmcnts  had  gained  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people;  all  which  made  him  fo  popular  tjiac 
the  Magiftrates  began  to  dread  hh  authority,  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  was  as  galling  to  the  graver  fort,  as 
it  was  new  and  unufual  to  the  whole  City  '^.  Indeed 
it  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to  Cato  the  Elder»  a  man 
of  fevere  and  inflexible  virtue,  that  he  made  a  formal 
complaint  of  it,  and  faid,  that  a  State  could  not  be 

*  Livy  in  the  26th  book  of  his  Hi^ory,  cap.  xix.  gives  us  a  fine  ac  • 
count  oi  the  means  by  which  Scipio  made  bimfelf  fo  popular.  *'  Fuit 
**  enira  Scipio,  non  veris  tantum  virtutibus  mirabilis,  fed  arte  quoque 
.«  quàdam  ab  juventà  in  oi^entationem  earum  compoiitus  :  pleraque 
"  apud  roultitudinem,  aut  per  noéburnas  vifa  fpecies,  aut  velut  divi- 
**  nitus,  mente  monita,  agens  :  five  et  ipfe  capti  quàdam  fuperftitione 
**  animi»  five  ut  imperia  conciliaque  velut  forre  oraculi  miifa»  fine 
**  cun£latione  aiTequeretur.  Ad  hoc  jam  inde  ab  initio  prxparans 
**  animos,  ex  quo  togam  virilem  Aimpfìt,  nullo  die  prius  uilam  pub- 
**  licam  privatamve  rem  egit,  quam  in  Capitoliam  iret,  ingreffufque 
*'  aedem  confideret.*  &  plerumque  tempus  iblus  in  fecreto  ibi  tereret. 
•*  Hic  mos,  qui  per  omnem  viram  fervabatur,  feu  cpnfulto,  feu  te- 
**  mere  vylgatse  opinioni  fidem  apud  quofdam  fecit,  ftirpis  eum  divi- 
"  nae  virum  effe  ;  retulitque  iamam,  in  Alexandre  magno  prius  vuU 
gatam,  8c  vanitate  &fabuU  parem,  an^uis  immanis  concubitu  con- 
ceptum,  Se  in  cubiculo  matris  ejus  perlspe  vifam  prodigii  ejus  Spe- 
ciera,  interventuque  hominum  evolutam  jepente,  atque  ex  occulis 
*'  elapfam.  His  miraculis  nunquam  ab  ipfo  elufa  fide»  eft,  quin  po- 
*'  tius  au6la  arte  qnàdam,  nec  abnuendi  tale  quicquam,  nec  palam 
*<  afHrmandi.  Multa  alia  ejufdem  generis,  alia  vera,  alia  alTimulata, 
**  admìrationes  humanae  in'eo  juvene  exceiTerant  modum  :  quibus 
**  freta  tunc  civitas,  astaci  haadquaquam  piatuj  ae  tantam  molem  rerum, 
«*  tantumque  imperium  permilit.'*  It  might  be  obfervcd  hcVe  by  the 
bye,  that  there  are  confiderable  families  in  Europe,  which  pretend  to 
be  defcend'ed  from  the  intereourfe  of  a  woman  with  fome  fpirit.  Mar- 
ciai de  Baffompiere  relates  it  of  the  founder  of  his  family.  See  his 
Memoirs. 
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called  free  where  the  Magiftratcs -flood  in  awe  of  any 
particular  Citizen  :  fo  that  if  the  people  of  Rome  in- 
clined to  Caco's  opinion  in  this  cafe,  they  may  in  fotne 
meafure  be  juftified  in  a  thing  that  fo  nearly  concern- 
ed their  liberties,  as  I  faid  betore  of  Princes  and  Gom-^ 
monwealths  that  are  forced  to  be  ungrateful  through 
motives  of  Sufpicion.  To  conclude  this  difcourfe,  I 
f9y,  that  ingratitude  being  occafioned  either  by  ava- 
rice or  jealoufy.  Commonwealths  arc  hardly  ever  in* 
fluenced  by  the  former,  and  much  fcldomer  than 
Princes  by  the  latter,  as  they  have  Icfs  occafion  ;  which 
(hall  be  fliewn  in  its  proper  place. 
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ff^at  means  a  Prince  or  a  Commonwiialth  ought  to  take  in 
order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  Ingratitude  ;  and  bow 
a  General  or  other  Citizen  muji  a£i  to  Jecure  himfelf 
againft  the  EffeSis  of  it. 

A  Prince  who  would  avoid  the  neceflHty  either  of 
living  in  continual  jealoufy,  or  of  being  ungrate- 
tul,  oughc  to  go  in  perfon  with  his  forces  upon  every  ' 
expedition,  as  the  firtt  Roman  Emperors  ufcd  to  do, 
as  the  Grand  Turk  does  at  prcfent,  and  as  all  b^ave 
Princes  always  have  donc^.     For  if  they  fucceed, 

•  **  If  any  one  (hould  offer  to  maintain,"  fays  a  French  Author  "  that. 
•*  it  si  better  for  a  Prince  to  carry  on  wars  by  others  than  in  his  own, 
•«  perfon,  ForMine  willfurniOi  him  with  exaniplesenowpf  thofe  whofe 
'<  Lieutenants  have  brought  great  enterprizes  to  a  happy  ilTue,  and  of 
''  thofe  alfo  whofe  prefence  hath  done  more  hurt  than  good.  But  no 
"  virtuous  and  valiant  Prince  can  bear  to  be  tutored  with  fuch  fcanda- 
'*  lous  letTons,  under  the  colour  of  favine  his  head,  like  the  Statue  of 
**  a  Saint,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  Kingoom,  they  degrade  him  from 
*'  and  make  him  incapable  of  his  OfHce,  which  is  military  throughout. 
'*  I  know  one  who  had  much  rather  be  beaten,  than  deep  whiTlV  an- 
**  other  fights  for  him  j  and  who  never  heard  of  any  brave  thing  done^ 
^*  even  by  his  own  OfHcers,  in  bisabfence,  without  envy.  Selim  the 
"  firft  faid,  with  very  good  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  "  that  yiftories  ob- 
**  tained  without  the  Sovereign's  prefence  were  never  connplcte.'V 
"  Muoh  more  readily  would  he  have  faid,  that  a  Sovereign  ought  to 
*'  bluih  for  (bame,  who  pretended  to  any  (hare  in  one,  when  he  had 
**  contributed  nothing  to  it  but  his  voice  and  thought  \  nor  even  fo 
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the  (ionotir  and  advsiDtage  of  the  conqueft  redotiiid 
foldjr  CO  themfelves  :  but  if  diey  day  at  hfomc,  acr* 
mhcri:re3ps  the  glor^pi  and  thry  begin  to  apprehend 
ùfcf  ftbU  not  be  abk  to  niavntatin  their  acqurfitians, 
estvepr  tbey  either  ccKffe  or  totally  extmgurflb  that 
^aouecf  their. Grmrats,.  which  chey  cmild  00c  acquire 
ihemielves;  and  rbvs  forces  them-  into  injnibce  and  in« 
^altitude,  though  wirbooc  doubt  much  nnore  to-ctieir 
owrr  prejudice  than  advancage'^.  Howeve[r  in  this 
cafa,  if  they  are  either  fo  inQprudexiC,  or  fo  imdoient, 
or  pufijanimoos  as  to  ftay  ingtorianiSy  at. home;,  and 
be  content  with  fer^diog  put  a  Subftitute,  tbey  thcni« 
felvcs  muft  needs  know  what  they  have  to  do  after- 
*  wards,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  them.  But  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  if  the  Géijeral  fitfds  lie,  cannot  otherwife 
efcape  the  effefts  of  jealoufy  and  ingratitude,  he  muft 

• 

**  imih  ^  tboft»  cdnftderln^  that  in  facii  works  as  tbat,  the  dliellioii 
*'  and  command  that  deferve  honour  are  only  fuch  as  are  given  upon 
^  ffte  place,  and  in  the  heat  of  a6tion.  The  Prmces  of  the  Ottorhan 
*'  family  (thechicf  in  the  viorld  for.  military  fortune).  Itave  ahways 
*'  warnoly  embraced  this  opinion,  Bajazet  the  fecoild,  and  his  Son, 
**  who  fwjerved  from  it,  (pending  their  time  in  Sciences  and  other  cm- 
*^  pfoj^ments  within  door»,  g:>vf  great  blows  to  tl>«ir  Fmpirc  :  and  A- 
**  m»Fath  the  third,  foUowing  their  examplt,  ^d  the  fame.  Edward 
**  the  third  of  England  faid  of  our  Charles  the  fifth,  «*  There  never 
*•  was  any  King  Who  fo  feldom  pat  on  his  armour,  that  had  cat  Itim 
•*  out  fo  much  work."  Indeed  he  might  wcM  think  it  ftrange,  99  it 
V  was  the  efFeft  of  chance  more  than  of  reafon.  Is  it  not  abAird  toi 
••  reckon  the  Kings  of  CaftiTe  awl  Fortugal  amongft  warlike  and  mag- 
'*  il&iimicms  Conquerors,  Necaufe  at  the  dxl^aoace  ef  twelve  hundred 
•*  leagues  from  the  place  where  they  refided  in  idlenefs  and  cafe,  they 
"  made  therofclves  matters  of  both  the  Indies,  by  the  condufl  of  their 
**  Agents;  which  too,  they  never  had  the  courage  fo  much  as  to  vifit 
''  themfelves/'  Mr.  Bayle  fays, in  his  Hidorical Difcourfe  upon  the  Life 
of  Guftavus-  Adolphus,  •*  1  hat  though  the  conquefts  of  a  warlike 
**  Piince  are  frequently  of  no  fervice  to  his  Subjects,  and  perhaps  it 
''  might  be  full  as  wefl  for  them,  if  their  Monarch  wa*  contented 
•«  wifh  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  Predeceflbrs  ;  yet  they  are  ftriick 
**  with  I  know  not  what  admiral  ion,  blended  with  love  for  one  whole 
*•  name  is  renowned  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  TeDeum, 
"  when  fung  frequently,  and  bonfires  made  for  the  taking  of  Cities, 
"  or  for  Battles  won,  incfine  them  to  furnifli  fubfldies  for  the  comi- 
'*  nuatio»  of  a  war  with  greater  chearfiilnefs  '*  Of  the  truth  of  this, 
the  year  t?6t  may  afford  a  memorable  example  in  our  own  country, 
when  the  Supplies  granted  by  Parliament  amounted  to  almoil  nincteea 
Millions, 

•  •  Cecil,.  Prime  MinVfter  fo  Qaeen  Elizabeffi,  ufcd  to  fary,  •*  That 
'*  nothing  could  be  for  the  ad'vanuge  of  a  Prince,  which  aity  way 
•*  made  agaiilft  his  repuririon.*»  • 

have 
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that  15,  'he  nvoft  thhtr  voltmtarily  q«ic  the  jcatntnvnd 
-éf  the  army  a^  foon  «às  the  ^ei^dÌTion  is^vw,  and 
<noc  only  réfign  k  into  hi)  Mufter's  bandi,  befoi-e  k  k 
^etnamkd  of  hitn^  but  take  gresrc  care  Jiot  to  difoo- 
ver  any  ilgnis  of  itifeleiioe  or  a^aibition:  that  fb^faeit 
their  >»s  no  marrner  of  rea£>n  ^Wtn  for  ftrfpkiQn,  he 
may  be  duly  rewarded,  at  Itralt  not  dflgraK:td,  for  his 
Servicer.     Bot  if  h«  can^not  iubniit  to  cihiE,  be/niNsrft 
take  a  very  different  courfe,  a<rid  boldly  rcfolwtó  fee 
up  for  hirti^elf  ;  forwhi(A  purpofe,  he  muftienflcaitòur 
by  all  mean^  to  make  it  gebertUy   believed,   th«  tec 
merit  of  the  kte  acquifuiofì  is  iu^hoHy  diie  tohim,  and 
that  his  Mafter  had  not  theleaS:  >(hare  k  k  ;  be  >inuft 
fpare  no  pains  to  i'ligfatiaie  himfelf  «wioh  ohe  Saldiary^ 
and  his  other  fclJow  Subjcdks  y  to  co«tra(ft  AUbincea 
witi)  his  neighbours,  to  fev^e  upon  fortrefle^»  Qo  qor* 
h)pt  the 'principal  OfHcers  m  the  army,  totlècQrethirfè^ 
fomc  other  way,  whom  he  capnot  coivupt^^  4asd  bjf 
tfarie  mean's  effeSually  to  gua^d  himfelf  itofiii  the  in* 
gratitQde<3f  kw Ma Aer.   Befide» didb^  tbereis noooher 
remedy  that  I  know.     But  fince  very  few  men  losif 
prevail  upon  thpmlelves  to   be  either  perfefìjy  gppd 
er  cborougJily  .wicked,  as  I  faid  before,  and  U^lai^fl:. 
always  haj^pens  that  a  General  is  loath  to  quit  'bisicoi»» 
mand  after  a  fucc^fsful  canipaign,  they  fcldom  cither 
know  how  to  keep  tbe^r  ambition  within  d«»e  bouiftds. 
Òr  to  have   recourfe  to  extremities,  even  when  they 
feem  to  havefomethinggreat  and  honourable  in  ith&m: 
fo  that  while  they   ftand  in  ftifpcnce  and  ha-kiirg  fe^e- 
iwiict  two  refolutions  they  are  commonly  ruined. 

A  Republic  indeed  that  would  avoid  the  fenda  1 
of  ingratitude,  has  it  not  in  its  power  to  avail  itfeff 
of  the  feme  .remedy  that  a  Prince  «may  do;  for  not 
being  able  to  condufl:  its  armies  in  pcrfon,  that  com* 
mamd  miaft  ncceflariJy  be  delegated  to  (brne  of  its 
Citizens.  The  beft  way,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
for  a  commonwealth  to  avoid  ingratitude  as  much  as 
poffiWe,  Would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Ro-  • 
mans,  who  perhaps  had  lefs  of  it  than. any  other  peo- 
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pie.  This  was  owing  co  the  conilicutipn  o£  their  Go* 
Vernment;  for  as. all  forts  of  people,  both  noble  and 
ignoble,  were  employed  in  their  wars  without  diftinc-* 
tion,  fo  many  brave  and  virtuous  men,  and  fuch  a 
number  of  iUuftrious  Generals  arofe  in'  every  age,  that 
the  State  had  no  occalion  to  be  afraid  of  any  one  of 
them»  when  there  were  others  enow  of  equal  abilities 
to' check  and  oppofe  him.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that 
every  man  difchargcd  his  duty  with  the  utmoft  inte- 
grity, carefully  avoiding  any  (lep  that  might  favour 
of  Ambition,  and  give  the  people  the  leaft  ofitnce  or 
feafon  to  puniHi  them  as  défìgning  and  afpiring  men  ; 
nay,  when  any  one  was  created  Didator,  he  piqued 
himrfelf  upon  laying  down  his  authority  again,  as  foon 
as  ever  thenecellity  of  affairs  could  poffibly  admit  of 
it.  Such  a  manner  of  proceeding,  preventing  all 
fufpicion,  likewife  prevented  ingratitude  ;  fo  that  3 
Republic,  that  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
ungrateful,  Ihould  conduA  itfelf  like  that  of  Rome  i 
and  the  perfon  who  would  guard  againft  the  effeóts  of 
It,  ought  to  imitate  tKe  behaviour  of  the  Roman  Ci- 
tizens*. 

•  The  Romans  made  a  great  difference  betwixt  thofe  Generals,  who 
only  gained  victories,  and  others  that  put  an  end  to  a  war.     Thofe 
that  entered  the  City  in  triumph  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  Provincei 
or  Cities  which  they  had  conquered,  were  much  more  honoured  than 
thofe,  who  could  only  boaft  they  had  kflled  a  great  many  men.     They 
feldom  continued  their  Generals  above  two  or  three  years  in  Commil- 
fion  i  but  almoft  every  year.fent  a  new  Confu)  to  relieve  the  Conful  of 
the  foregoing  year  :  lo  that  the  General  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  left  his  fucceffor  ihould  have  the  honour  of  fi* 
niihing  what  he  had  begun  j  they  all  aimed  at  the  glory  debellandi.  But 
when  a  General  is  certain  that  he  fliall  command  the  army  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  is  not  always  di  fpofed  to  haften  it  j  he  puts  off  the  peace 
as  long  as  he  can,  and  regulates  his  conduct  according  to  the  old  max- 
ira,  **  Make  a  golden  bi  idge  for  a  vanquished  enemy  :"  it  is  his  pri« 
vate  intereft:,to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  alfairs» 
and  continuing  the  war  a  great  while  longer.    This  is  the  reafon  why 
battles  are  feldom  decifive.     The  Genera!  of  the  vidorious  army  being 
afraid  of  a  peace,  will  not  redbce  the  enemy  to  a  neccflity  of  fuing  for 
it  :  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Italian  Condottieri  or  hired  Com- 
manders, fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Hiidory  of  Florence.    A  Prince^ 
on  the  contrary,  who  commands  his  own  forces  in  perfon,  makes  the 
beft  advantage  of  his  viflories,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conciti- 
iion  the  fooner  ;  a»  peace  in  genera)  muft  be  more,  for  his  intere^»  and 
that  of  his  Subjects  :  but  a  general,  who  protraóts  a  war,  only  ferves 
himfelf,  and  does  little  or  no  good  to  others^  except  fuch  as  deal  in 
crapt  and  black  cloth. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A.  P.    XXXI. 

^^bat  the  Romans  never  punijhed  their  Generals  with  any 

■  extraordinary   degree  of  Severity  ^    when  they  bad  been 

faulty  \  not  even  when  the  Commonwealth  hadfuffered^ 

.    either  through  tbeir  ignora  nee  or  mifbebé^viour.      .  .  •  » 

^T^  H  E  Roman  Republic  was  not  only  lefs  ungrate- 
.  X  f^l  than  aoy  other,  as  I  have  faid  before,  but 
alio  more  gentle  and  merciful  in  puni(hing  its  Gene* 
rais  when  tbcy  had  offended  :  for  if  their  offence  pro- 
ceeded frora.wilfulnefs  or  malice,  even  in  that  cafe,  their 
chaftifcments  were  mild  and  moderate  ;  but  if  from  ig* 
norance  or  error,  inftead  gf  .  punilhing,  they  often 
rewarded  them.  This,  however,  was  very  well  judged: 
for  they  thought  jc-of  fuch  importance,  that  thofe, 
who  commanded  their  armies,  (hould  have  their  mind* 
free  and  difengaged  from  all  other  concerns,  inform- 
ing their  defigns  and  taking  their  refolutions,  that 
they  never  clogged  an  en  ter  prize,  which  was  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  icfelf,  with  additional  apprehenfions 
and  incumbrances,  left  they  fhould  be  difcouraged 
'from  acjting  with  fufficienc  i'pirit  and  vigour.  Whca 
they  fenc  an  army  againft  an  enemy,  they  imagined 
the  Commander  io  chief  had  weight  enough  already  - 
Vpon  his  mind,  confidering  the  cares,  perplexities, 
and  embarraffments,  that  always  attend  fu^h  expcdi* 
lions,  which  muft  be  ticceffarily  very  great.  Now,  if 
befides  thefe  di.fcouragcments,  weighty  as  they  are, 
their  Generals  had  been  dilheartcned  by  the  examples 
of  feveral,  who  had  either  been  crucified,  or  put  to 
feme  other  cruel  death,  after  they  had  loft  a  battle,  it 
would  have  been  impoffible,  that  fuch  Commanders, 
amidft  fo  many  cares  and  apprehenfions,  fhould  ever 
exert  themfelves  properly,  or  attempt  any  thing  great 
and  noble.  So  that  the  ignominy  of  having  failed  in 
any  enterprize  being  a  fufficient  punifliment  in  their 
opinion,  they  did  not  care  to  add  to  it,  left  it  {hould. 
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appear  too  heavy,  and  deter  them  from  engaging  in  it 
at  all. 

Let  us  ihew  in  the  RrH  place,  how  an  offence  was 
punilbed,  that  proceeded  not  from  error  or  ignorance, 
but  from  wJtful  and  deliberai»  pcrvcrfcncfe.     The  two 
Confuls,  Sergioeand  Virginius,  bad  laid  iiege  to  Veii  : 
the  former  was  polled,  with  part  of  the  Roman  army, 
on  that  fide  of  the  town»  where  tbey  expected  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  Tufcans  ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  reft 
on  t1^  GCher 'fide.     Sergius^  accordingly  being  attack^ 
ed-bytheFalifci,  and  other  people  of  Tafcany,  chofe 
rather  to  be  "^iefeated^  than  to  aik  for  any  alTiftancc 
ftotti  bis  Collegve  -,  wbtlft  Virginius,  on  the  otheriiand» 
expeifting  his  ftomacfa  would  come  dawj)  at  laft,  wait^ 
cà  fo  long  befose>be  fent  him  any  fuccouc,  that  thofe 
forces  were  ucterly  routed,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  his 
Country  *é   A^bad  example  indeed,  and  not  only  wor- 
thy of  àìì  reprehenfion,  but  fufficient  to  give  us  a  very 
unfavourable  impr^fllon  of  the  Roman  Government, 
if  both  'thofe  Commanders  had  not  ijeeii  punilhed.  ^ 
NevertSbelefs,  though  any  other  people  would  have  put  ' 
iflhiemto  death,  the  Romans  contented  themielves  with 
inBiffting  only  a  pecuniary  fine  \xpon  them  :  not  becaufe 
itbeir  offence  did  not  deferve  a  feverer  ponilhment,  but 
becaufe  the  Romans  were  unwilling,  even  in  this  calè, 
fo  deviate  from  their  antient  cuftoma,  for  the  reafons , 
ykhidh  have  been  already  afligned.     As  to  excufing 
errors ^er  faults  that  proceeded  from  want  of  judgment, 
we  have  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  cafe,  of  Tcren- 
rius  Varrò,  by  whofe  temerity  the  Romans  were  fa 
totally  routed  at  the  battle  of  Cannas,  that  their  liber- 
ties were  in  the  utmoft  danger.     However,   as  this 
was  owing  to  raihnefs  and  imprudence  alone,  they  were 
fo  far  from  punifliing  him,  that  tbeyfbewed  hint  great 
honour  :  for  at  bis  return  to  the  City,  the  whole  Senate 
\(^ent  out  to^meet  him  in  their  formalities;  and,  not  hav* 
ifig  it  in  their  rpower  to  congratulate  him  upon  a  viAory, 

*  Upon  this  occaiion,  it  is  not  poffible  to  forget  the  conduct  of  tbe 
AdmiraU  Matthews  and  Leftock  in  the  Mediterranean^  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  latt  French  war.^ 

they 
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they  thanked  him  for  his  return  to  Rocne^and  that  he 
had  not  abandoned  them  out  of  defpair,  f^quod  dt 
"  falute  Rcipublicse  non  defperafièc.  "  When  Papi- 
rius  Curfor,  che  Dì(^acor,  would  have  had  Fabius  put 
to  death,  becaufe  he  had  engaged  the  Sacnnites  con- 
trary to  orders,  the  chief  rcafon  which  the  Father  of 
Fabius  urged  againft  the  Sentence,  was,  chat  the 
Roman  people  had  never  proceeded  with  fo  much  ri- 
gour even  againft  any  of  their  Commanders  who  had 
loil  a  battle,  as  Papirius  then  would  have  them  do, 
againft  one  that  had  gained  a  victory. 

C  H  A  P.     XXXII. 

Tbai  a  Prince  or  Commonweahb  pugbi  not  to  defer  tbiif 
beneficence  till  it  is  extorted  from  tbem  by  neceffity. 

AL  T  H  O  U  G  H  the  Romans  found  their  ac- 
count in  being  liberal  to  the  people  in  time  of 
danger,  and  when  Por  fen  na  invaded  them  in  favour 
of  the  Tarquins^  The  Senate  (apprehending  the  com- 
monalty would  rather  chufe  to  have  Kingly  Govern- 
ment rcftored,  than  undergo  the'  burden  of  a  war) 
thought  proper  to  remit  all  their  taxes,  in  order  to 
keep,  them  firm  and  fteady  to  the  new  eftablifhment  ; 
and  declared  at  the  fame  time  that  "  the  poorer  fort  of 
"  people  contributed  fufficiently  to  the  good  of  the 
"  public,  by  getting  children  and  bringing  them 
up  -,  **  (all  which  was  done  to  make  them  more  chear- 
foUy  fubmit  to  the  hardftiips  of  a  Siege)  yet,  1  would 
not  advife  any  other  Republic  or  Prince  to  truft  fo  far 
in  this  example,  as  to  negleft  or  defer  proper  means  to 
ingratiate  themfclves  with  the  people,  till  they  aftu^ 
ally  fall  into  diftrefs  and  adverfity.  If  they  do,  they 
muft  not  expeft  to  fucceed  as  the  Romans  did  :  for 
then  the  multitude  will  not  think  themfclves  fo  much 
obliged  to  them  as  to  the  enemy  for  this  fudden  guft 
of  beneficence,  and  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  as 
foon  as  the  danger  is  over,  they  will  take  that  away 
again,  which  they  had  been  forced  to  give  them. 
Vol.  III.  I  But 
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'  But  if  the  Romans  fucceeded  in  ailing  thus,  it  was 
becaufe  their  Goveriiment,  being  a  new  one,  was  haré* 
ìy  fettled  at  that  time,  and  the  people  had  already  feen 
leverai  law9  niade  in  thdr  favour,  particolai^y  that 
which  allowed  of  appeals  to  them  in  judiciary  matters; 
fo  ihat  they  were  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the  )aft  indul* 
gence,  which  was  (hewn  them,  proceeded  rather  froni 
the  affection  of  the  Senate,  than  the  fear  of  the  ene* 
Ény-;  befideS)  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  and 
oppreffions,  they  had  fuffisred  under  a  regal  govern* 
ment,  was  ftill  freib  upon  their  minds.  But  as  caf^s 
of  this  nature  feldom  occur,  it  will  likcwife  very  rare- 
ly happen,  that  the  fame  remedies  will  have  the  fame 
cSé£t  :  upon  which  account,  every  Commonwealth 
andPrince  ought  weU  to  confider  before  any  exigency 
compels  them  to  it,  what  perfons  they  may  bcA  avail 
themfelves  of  in  times  of  diftrefs  •,  and  afterwards 
treat  them  in  fuch  a  manne"r,  as  they  muft  otherwife 
be  obliged  to  do,  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  Whoever  does 
f>€>e  purlue  this  method,  whether  he  be  a  Governor  of 
a  Commonwealth  or  a  Prince,  but  efpecially  if  the  lat- 
ter, and  thinks  it  time  enough  to  court  the  people, 
tyhen  the  ftorm  is  ready  to  break  upon  him,  will 
find  himfelf  deceived,  and  that  fuch  a  conduA  inftead 
©f  doing  him  any  fcrvice,  will  only  ferve  to  accelerate 
his  ruin  ^. 

%  This,  wat  tbft  Gafe  of  oti'r  Kmgf  Jf^inH  IT.  who  did  binp^felf  mcve 
harm  by  (bothing  and  carefling  his  Subje^Sy  and  anauUIng  every  thin^ 
he  had  done  before  to  their  prejudice,  when  the  Wnce  of  Orange 
fra9  nfionithe  point  of  invi^ipg  hk  dominloni  and  he  ftood  in  neec) 
Qf  their  a/Hftanc^,  than  if  he  had  continued  6rm  to  his  former  mes^- 
fares  ;  for  by  (b  doing,  he  might  at  leaft  have  fpared  himfelf  the  mor* 
iidcatioa  of  making  io  publick  and  authentic  a  coofcffioo  of  what  waa 
laid  to  his  charge.  Beudes,.  this  piece  of  meaiioefs  on|y  ferved  to  en* 
courage  his  Enemies  the  more  in  the  pi  ofecution  of  their  enterprizc. 

*f  A  (sertaiix  Pepfian  King  (fays  the  Editor  of  Guliftan»  of  Rof^iri* 
l^n  Politicum)  having  grievQufly  opprefled  his  i>copi^  nsanywe^kibyi 
ai^d  trading  mea  amongft  them  withdrew  themfelves  and  their  effe^s 
into  foreign  Countries^  as  the  only  method  to  fecui*e  their  liberties  and 
mqptrxicii  foon  a&er  this»  a  war  breaking  out»  the  Prioce  fiads  hi» 
I^ingdom  defertod  by  its  iahabitants,  hia  Revenues  funk  to  ootbing» 
ms  Exchequer  empty,  and  no.  way  left  to  raife  the  fuppUes  neceflary 
to  op^fe  the  Enemy,  but  a  military  forcSi  which  encreaiestlie  mii« 
chief.    For  fays  he,,  in  Perilaa  verp^ 

•       CHAP. 
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C  HA  P.    XXXttf.  - 

*• 

rioKT  Hifhtw  M  't^il  0r  inceHikHieneé  h  à¥rìvià  at  puh  4 
beigHy  €iiètr  ai  heme  hr  uifdad,  à^  io  bea^me  dàngefem-^ 
iP  0  kéifep  far  a  Sfate  h  Sefnpofi^e  and  give  ififày  tQ  it^ 

than  to  enatannntr  to  remove  U  ^^Hoknc^.  ^ 

*  '  '  '  »   •     •      *      ^ 

WHE;^  the  Romaty^  hud  fo  well  oft^blilhed 
ibefSCk^vQS,  that;  their  ppwer,  repucaciori,  an4 
^ocvirHon  QtHM^riiled  evcrjf  day,  their  neighbours^  wha 

'•'••■ 

Th^  Prince  who  deiires  to  baire  neceflary  rqppli<ei  in  time  of  trar. 
Should  g^óvVrn  his  people  mildly  and  gently  in  time  of  peace. 
Foi'cVeiiSUvéSi  tbé4igh(&ta»iiiiMl  vritlh  ^Mden^Aliains^iniiblioratjrninVi 
If  j^oik  w<M|ld  h»vt  ^éik  fefve  you  fre^iy^  treat  Ijidm  like  Ut^p^vu 

It  happened  about  tbj»  tknef  that  »  piece  éf  Hi  A9^y  o«t  ^f  tb« 
Ticafury  of  Princes,  a  celebrated  Perdan  book,  was  re^d  to  the  faipff 
iSAg,  vtt,  bow  Suhae»  one  of  the  inoft  povrerfn^Printe»  in  the  Eaft- 
w9i»detx>fcd  from  hk  Kingctonir  i  and  FcriouDi  a  in-i  v«te  man^,  «draoced 
in  hi»  Koom*  Upon  which,,  t^e  King  aikcd  one  of  his  Courtiers  (and 
MitljsfppèteiSrfrt  honcftortétóój  who  ftood  near  him,  *^' How  thift 
**  FerìdUAi  wlo'lk^  tteitlker  arikis,  nor  tr«afuro»  nor  fc^lowdfa,  ebuld 
**  poiTibly  obtain  the  Kingdom  ì  Juft  as  your  Majefty  hath  h«ard  fronà 
•«  the  Hiltory,  anfw^red  the  Courtier  j  the  people  efteemjng  him  fot* 
^  hu  morality  «ndiuitiée,  Éocfeed  to  him  fi^om  all  part»,  aild  etafted 
*<  kii»4a<be-thrpoewiiWiiiia«imity  and^ref^Htion^  Seeing  theref(MJf I 
«*  continued  he,  tbat  the  affection  of  the  people.is  the  beft  Security  of 
"  the  Piirtce,  how  cotiW  your  Majefty,  by  h4enirt|f  to  etril  Counfellok^, 
*f  t»i(9fo  «lucb  pains  to  reilderyour  SobteoN  dridFo^ed,  except  yaa 
•*  was  gro!wn  weary  of  your  Kingdom  ?  For  fince  Kings  aie  known  ta 
**  rtign  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  rliey  ought  to  vafue  their  favoui* 
••  as*  modik  aitheSà?  OMwh/^  Tbé  Sing  then  aflcing  by  wh<l(  xh&àité 
be  might  g«ilV  tha  loveof  bisiabj/s^Sf  •*  Alu.  Sij:  (replied  the  other} 
**  every  King  that  would"  depend  upon  their  free  Afiiftance  in  time  of 
*'  neeci,  (kouTd  goVerti  tfcem  whh- jtiftice,  benevdetioe,  and*  cleAiertcy,- 
'<  befoKf  bf  bits  Q«:ca€oii  for  their  hetp  s  fo  that  they  may  think  then»^ 
"  iclves  fecure  at  all  limes  of  being  protected  in  their  liberties  and 
«•  properties  under  his  Oovernment  :  for  an  opprefftve  Prince  cart  lio^ 
'*  move  befìùd  n»  be  a  King,  than  a  Woif  thnv attends^  a  iiock  of  flieepr 
*'  can  be  termed  a  Shepherd  \  and  that  King  who  injures  his  Subjeéls 
*'  under  tfaA  colour  of  Law,  deftroys  the  Fuadanaentals  of  his  own 
'*  Gavenunent,**  The  King  enra^^ed  at  his  honeil  freedom>  ordered 
tke  Conrtier  to  be  tl^rowa  into  pmfon  :  but  in  a  fltort  time  after  the 
whole  Kingdom  rebelling,  thofe  that  had  fled  their  country  returned, 
and  addeda  weight  to  tftedefe^on  ;  and  theagemts  of  hisoppreffion, 
^deven  the  King's  own  creatures,  joining  in  the.  revolt  concurred  to 
^nhim.    For,  fey»  rhe  fame  author, 

if  a  King  will  do  what  is  unjuft,  though  under  the  fan^ion  of  laws» 
Even  the  inftruments  of  his  opprefTion  will  become  hi»  enemies  kitlie 
day  of  troiible. 

I  2       .  had 
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had  paid  no  attention  to  them  before,  began  to  be 
aware  what  a  (hpi^P,5his  new. Republic  was  like  to 
prove  in  their  Mes,  when  it  was  too  late  ta  correét 
(heir  error  ;,bui^  r^l^i^Jying  to  apply  fooifs.new  remedy 
to  an  evil  which  they  ihould  h^ye  t^k^  care  to  pre- 
vent, no  lefs  thap  forty  little  States  entered  intp  a  con- 
federacy againft  th^m.  X^P  Roman^^  therefore, 
amongft  other  expedients,  which  they  generally  had 
recourfe  to  in  tinDés  df  iriiminent  danger,-thòught  fie 
to  create  a  Dilator  ;  that  is,  they^'Coiftmitted  the 
^hole  power  of  the  State  to  one  perfon  alone,  who 
was  to  form  fuch  refolutions  as  he  judged  moft  pro- 
per for  the  public  fafety,  without  confuliing  any  one, 
pr  being  fuqet^  to  the  leaft  coocroul  in  (he  execution 
of  them.  This  expedient  was  of  fignal  advantage, 
and  not  only  enabled  them  to  extricate  themfelves  out 
of  very  great.diffiqulties  and  dangers  at  that  tirpe, 
but  afterwards  proved  of  admirable  fer vice  in  all  the 
various  accidents  and  difafters.that  bcfd  that  Com- 
mbnwealth,  before  it  arrived  at  its  bigbeft  pitch  of 
grandeur.  ,.     '    . 

.  From  hence,  I  Ihall  endeavour. to  ihew  in  the  érft 
place,  that  when  any  evil  or  inconvenience  threatens 
a  State,  either  at  home  or  from  abroad  (whether  ow- 
ing to  interior  or  exterior  caufes)  and  is  got  to  fuch  à 
head,  that  every  one  begins  to  be  alarmed  at  it,  w;ith- 
out  doubt,  it  is  much  better  to  temporize  and  give 
way  to  it,  than  to  offer  to  eradicate  it  :  for  it  gene- 
rally happens,  that  thofe  who  endeavour  to  extinguidi 
it,  ftill  add  to  its  ftrength  and  malignity,  and  imme- 
diately pull  down  that  ruin  upon  their  own  heads, 
which  they  only  apprehended  before.   Now  thefe  cala* 

Therefore,  let  Princes  make  friends  of  their  SubjeéVs  in  peaceful  times  j 
That  fo  thef  may  fecure  them  againft  their  enemies  in  time  of  war  : 
For  even  the  meaneft  wretch  wiiffight  boldly  for  a  juft  and  good  King.*' 

The  fame  author,  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite noble  ideas  of  generoiity  hi  his  readers.  See  the  pages  233,435  to 
445,  and  5S6,  587.-  He  much  applauds  the  following  inscription  upon 
the  monument  of  Bihram  Cour,  a  Kinor  of  Perfia,  <<  A  liberal  hand  is 
-belter  than  a  ftrongarmj"  importing  that  the  authority  of  Princes  is 
better  fupported  by  bounty  and  muniéctnce,  that  by  a  violent  exertion 
of  poweri  and  force  of  arms. 

niities 
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mities  are  more  frequently  occafioned  in  a  Republic, 
by  interior  than  exterior  caufés;  as*  when  any  Citizen 
aflumes  a  greater  degree  of  power  and  authority  than 
he  ought  to  do,  as  it  often  happens  ;  or  when  fomc 
law,  on  which  the  very  life  and  foul  of  its  liberty  de- 
pended, is  either  abrogated  or  nf glefled,  and  the  evil 
has  been  fufFered  to  grow  fo  pre'domihant,'  that  it  is 
become  more  dangerous  to  attenfipt  a  remedy,  than 
to  let  it  take  its  courfe  :  for  it;  is  difficult  to  difcover 
thofe  inconveniencies  in  their  original,  becaufc  man- 
kind are  naturally  apt  to  favour  the  beginning  of 
things,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  feem  to  have  fome  fort  of 
greatnefs  or  merit  in  them,  and  are  patronized  by 
young  men.  So  that  if  any  young  man  of  a  noble 
family,  and  extraordinary  virtue,  happens  to  fpring 
up  in  a  Commonwealth,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  City 
are  foon  turned  upon  him,  every  one  vying  with  an- 
other in  (hewing  him  fuch  extravagant  honours,  that 
if  he  has  any  fpark  of  ambition  or  vain  glory  in  him,, 
his  natural  endowments,  added  to  the  favour  of  the. 
people,  may  foon  ftrcngthen  his  hands  fo  efFeólually, 
that  when  his  fcUow^citizens  are  ferifible  of  their  error, 
they  will  hardly  find  any  remedy,  but  fuch  as  will 
tend  only  to  augment  and  eftablilh  his  power  the 
fooner.  Many  examples  might  be  adduced  to  fup- 
port  this  -,  but  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  one  which 
happened  in  our  own  City. 

Cofimo  d'  Medici,  from  whom  the  houfe  of  Medici 
in  Florence  originally  derive  their  grandeur,  arrived 
at  fuch  a  degree  of  power,  by  the  reputation  of  hi$ 
wifdóm  and  the  favour  of  a  blind  multitude,  th^t  the 
Republic  began  to  be  afraid  of  him  ;  and  the  Ma- 
giftrates  thought  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  med- 
dle with  him,^  and  ftill  more  fo  to  let  him  alone.  But 
Niccolò  da  Uzzano,  who  was  reckoned  a  man  of  con- 
fummate  experience  in  State-affairs  at  that  time,  per- 
ceiving the  error  hifi  fellow-citizens  had  been  guilty 
of,  and  the  dangerous  confequcnces  that  muft  of  ne» 
ceflity  happen,  from  fufFering  Cofimo  to  grow  fo  po- 
pular, prevented  them  from  incurring  further  diffi- 

I  3  culties 
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cultics  whiift  he  ]ived^  and  never  would  permit  theni 
pò  ufe  any  means  to  deprefs  him,  becàufe  he  kneiy 
fgch  an  attempt  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  State^ 
as  indeed  it  did  after  Uzzano's  death.  For  thofe  that 
furvived  him,  not  following  his  advice,  began  to  en* 
ter  into  combinations  againd  CoHmo,  and  at  laft  pre-;^ 
vailed  fo  far,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  Florence, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  his  party  f  who  likewife  pre- 
vailing in  their  turn,  foón  after  recalled  him,  and 
inade  him  head  of  the  Commonwealth  ^  to  which  dig?^  ' 
nity  he  never  could  have  attained,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  {o  violent  an  oppofition  from  hi?  enemies  *.  The 
fame  happened  at  Rome  in  the  cafe  of  Julius  Casfar, 
whofe  great  virtues  and  excellent  qualifications  recom- 
mended him  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  favour  of  Pom- 
pcy,  and  his  other  fellow- citizens,  that  by  degrees  he 
became  fa  powerful  and  formidable,  that  they  no 
longer  loved,  but  feared  him,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  who 
fays,  '^  It  was  too  late  when  Pompey  began  to  be 
^'  afraid  of  Caefar.*-  Thefe  apprehenfions  put  them 
upon  feeking  means  to  rid  themfelves  of  him  ;  but 
the  remedy  proved  worfe  than  the  difeafe^  and  only 
haftened  the  ruin  of  that  Commonwealth. 

I  fay  then,  that  fince  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  thc^fc 
«vils  in  their  beginning  (becaufe  men  are  liable  to  be 
feduced  by  favour  and  Battering  appearances  at  firft)  -, 
it  is  wifer  to  temporize  and  fubmit  when  they  are  clear- 
ly difcerned,  than  to  oppofe  them  by  force  :  for  if\ 
the  former  qafe,  perhaps  they  may  cyitirely  pafs  away 
pf  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  be  averted  for  fome  time  f , 

#  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  IV.  towarcU  th^  tnd. 

-^  <*  Experience  has  taught  me  (ùtys  Montaigne,  Part  III.  Cbap.  xiii, 
f<  of  bis  Effays}  that  Evils  have  their  proper  hipits  and  durs^tioDy  and 
?'  thai  we  otten  rain  ourfelrfcs  by  impatience.  Wl^oe?er  endeavours 
f '  to  cift  thpm  flK>rt  b^  fofce  in  the  middle  of  tbetr  conrfe»  does  but 
*'  lengthei^  apd  multiply  tbem»  and  enflames  inftead  of  appeafing 
'<  thein.  I  at^  of  Crantor^s  opinion»  that  we  oqght  neither  pbftinately 
**  and  wilfqlly  to  Qppofe  eyil;»  nor  truckle  to  them  for  want  of  cou* 
**  rage  ;  but  tbaj:  ve  ^re  naturally  to  give  way  to  them  according  to 
f*  their  cifcumftances  and  ou;r  own  ••  I  find  they  ftay  lefs  with  me  who 
**  let  them  alone,  àn4  haye  loft  thofe  which  are  reputed  the  moft^b* 
'<  ftinate  and  tenacious.  To  kick  againft  Neceility,  is  like  thifrfplly  ctf 
<*  CteiI|>hon|  who  padjcrtook  to  kifk  with  his  mule. -^ 

' '    '  and 
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dUd  in  the  latter,  men  (Miglit  to  be  very  cautioUi  and 
circumfpcd,  left  wbilft  they  arc  endeavouring  to  era» 
dicate  an  inveterate  evih  by  violent  meàfures,  thef 
Ihòuld  (till  add  to  its  virulence,  and  either  trulh  themw 
ielves  by  attempting  to  pull  down  another,  or  drown 
ihe  Iplant  by  ovet-watering  it.     They  (hould  well  con- 
fider  the  nature  of  the  m.^lady,  and  if  they  find  them*- 
felves  able  to  work  a  dure,  let  them  fct  about  it  im- 
mediately without  any  ceremony  ;   if  not,  they  had 
better  give  the  niatter  Op  aitd  fit  ftill,  left  it  Aiould 
liappen  to  them  as  it  did  to  the  little  Princes  above-- 
mentioned,   that  confederated  againft  Rome»   who 
would  have  aded  mór^  prudently  in  endeavouring  té 
inake  that  Commonwealth  their  friend^  and  to  have 
kept  upon  fait*  terms  with  it,  after  it  had  fo  well  efta«- 
blilhed  itfelf,  than  in  provoking  it  by  hòftilities  to 
think  of  new  inftitutions,  and  making  frefh  provifionk 
both  of  offence  and  defence.     For  this  coiifederacy 
hot  only  ferved  to  keep  the  Romans  united»  and  con* 
fequently  to  ftrengthen  them  ftill  tnore,  but  put  them 
upon  creating  bther  officers^  and  trying  new  expedi^ 
ents,  by  which  they  foon  extended  their  powei*  to  a 
very  great  degree.     Accordingly,  amongft  other  In* 
ilitutions^  was  that  of  a  Dì<5ìator,  to  which  it  was 
owing,  that  they  not  only,  then,  but  aftei'wards  fur* 
mounted  many  imminent  diifieulties  and  dangers,  and 
prevented  numberlefs  evils  which  othcrwife  xtiuft  have 
befallen  chat  Commonwealths 

C  fl  A  P.    XXXIV, 

That  thè  Autborit^  of  a  Dilator  was  always  of  fervki 
to  the  Roman  CommonwèaUh^  tnjkad  of  any  prejudice  : 
and  that  the  power  which  is  ufurped  iy  any  Citizen^ 
not  that  'Uohicb  is  conferred  by  the  free  fuffragès  of  tbà 
people^  is  pernicious  to  liberty^ 

TH  E  inftitution  ai  the  Diftatorial  authority  at 
Rome  ha^  beéft  condettìned  by  f<ymc  writers,  as 
a  chi^g  tbotcbieSy  contributed  to  the  eftdbli&ment 
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of  Tyranny.  They  alledge  that  Julius  Coefar,  the 
firft  Tyrant  that  ever  was  in  that  Republic,  fet  himfclf 
up  under  the  title  of  Diftator,  and  that  without  it  he 
never  could  have  put  any  tolerable  face  upon  his 
vifurpatTon. 

Thofc  however,  who  aflert  this,  feem  not  to  have 
cxaniined  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore 
their  opinion  ought  to  have  but  little  weight.  For 
neither  the  name  nor  the  power  of  Dilator  .was  the 
caufe  of  Rome  being  enflaved,  but  the  authority  which 
was  aflumed  by  thofe  that  afterwards  made  the  office 
perpetual  :  fo  that  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  Title, 
Caefar  would  certainly  have  taken  fome  other,  that 
would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  as  well  ;  becaufe  where 
a  man  has  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  may  aflumc 
any  Title  he  pleàfes  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Title  that  gives 
him  the  power.  We  fee  accordingly,  that  whillt  the 
Diclatorfliip  was  difpofed  of  by  the  fufFrages  of  the 
people,  agreeable  to  its  firft  inftitution,  and  not  feized 
upon  by  private  violence,  it  was  always  of  great  fcr- 
vice  to  the  State;  for,  thofe  magiftrates  who  force 
themfelves  into  office,  and  that  authority  which  is  il- 
legally obtained,  are  prejudicial  to  a  Commonwealth, 
not  thofe  that  are  called  to  it  in  the 'lawful  and  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  Government  •  and  wc  may  obferve, 
that  no  Diftator,  who  had  been  duly  appointed,  ever 
did  the  Roman  Republic  any  prejudice  during  fo  long 
a  period  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  fervice.  The 
reafons  of  this  are  very  evident.  For  many  circum* 
ftances,  which  would  not  be  fufFcred^n  an  uncorrupted 
Republic,  muft  concur  to  enable  a  man  to  affume  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  authority,  and  opprcfs  his 
Fellow-Citizens.  In  the  firft  pl^cc,  he  muft  be  ex- 
ceeding rich,  and  have  a  great  number  of  partizans 
and  adherents  ;  which  no  well  governed  Common- 
wealth will  permit  :  and  even  if  they  did,  fuch  men 
are  always  fo  dreaded  in  a  free  State,  that  he  would 
not  have  the  fuffrages  of  the  independent  citizens. 
Befides  this,  the  Diòlator  was  not  appointed  for  life, 
but  for  a  time  only,  and  with  a  limited  authority,  ex- 
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tending  no  further  than  the  prefcnt  danger  or  exi- 
gency which  he  was  created  to  remove  :  and  though, 
indeed,  he  was  commiflioned  during  that  term  to 
make  fuch  provifions  as  he. thought  proper  for  the 
occafion,  without  confuhrng  any  one  clfe,  and  to  fen- 
tcncc  offenders  in  a  fummary  manner  ;  yet  he  had  no 
power  to  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State  : 
he  could  neither  deprive  the  Senate  nor  the  people  of 
their  ihare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  he  could  neither 
abrogate  old  laws  nor  make  new  ones.  So  that  if 
we  jointly  confider  the  fhort  duration  of  the  Dictator's 
power,  the  limited  authority  he  was  vetted  with,  and 
that  the  Roman  people  were  not  then  corrupted,  it 
was  impoflible  he  could  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  a 
good  Citizen,  or  injure  the  State  :  on  the  other  hand, 
it  plainly  appears  from  experience  ;  that  fuch  an  officer 
was  always  of  the  higheft  fcrvicc  co  it. 

it  mull  be  allowed  then,  that  amongft  many  other 
admirable  inttitutions  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth^ 
this  deferves  particular  regard,  and  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  principal  caufes,  that  contributed  to 
exalt  it  to  fuch  an  amazing  height  of  grandeur  :  for 
without  it,  that  State  could  never  have  extricated  it« 
felf  out  of  many  fudden  emergencies  and  difficulties, 
in  which  their  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding,  being 
flow  and  tedious,  would  have  had  but  little  efficacy; 
becaufe,  where  no  particular  Council  or  Magiftratc 
has  power  to  do  every  thing,  but  ftands  in  need  of  the 
affiftance  and  aOent  of  others  in  many  points,  and 
when  it  happens  that  the  neceflity  is  fo  prefllng,  that 
it  requires  an  immediate  remedy,  time  and  opportu- 
nity flip  away,  apd  are  of^en  loft,  whiift  they  are  dc« 
liberating  upon  the  matter  in  council  ;  and  when  they 
come  to  any  refolution,  it  is  generally  fo  late  that  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  proves  very  dangerous. 

AH  Republics,  therefore,  Ihould  have  fome  infti- 
tution  of  this  kind  to  fly  to,  in  cafes  of  extreme  ne- 
ceffity  :  and  indecjd  the  State  of  Venice  (which  at  this 
day  is  the  beft  regulated  Commonwealth  in  the  world) 
has  rcfcrved  the  prci^ogativc  of  vetting  a  power  in 
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ibme  few  of  its  Citizens,  in  times  of  imnainent  dan*» 
^r  ;  by  virtue  of  which)  they  may  a£t  according  to 
their  own  difcretion»  without  the  advice  ok*  concur*- 
rence  of  any  other  Council  :  for,  if  there  i^  not  fonie 
provifion  of  this  kind  made  in  a  Commonwealth,  it 
tndfl:  of  courfe  either  be  ruined,  by  (licking  to  its  old 
forms,  or  break  them  to  fave  itfelf.     It  is  much  to  be 
%^i(hed,  that  fuch  emergencies  might ^never  happen  iti 
t  State,  as  make  it  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  have  re^ 
courfe  to  extraordinary  means  for  its  prefer  vat  ton  :  for 
though  fuch  means  may  be  of  admirable  fervice  for 
the  prefent,  yet  the  example  may  afterwards  prove 
of  very  pernicious  confequence  *,  becaufe,  when  men 
have  once  been  taught  to  break  old  laws  and  cuftoms 
to  ferve  a  good  purpofe,  they  may,  perhaps,  another 
time,  plead  that  precedent  for  breaking  them  again 
to  anfwer  a  bad  one*     No  Commonwealth  however 
can  be  perfefb,  which  has  not  provided  by  its  laws 
«gainft  particular  exigencies,  prepared  remedies  for 
every  accident,  and  taken  care  to  fecure  itfelf  in  all 
events  by  fpecial  Inftitutions  ;  which  cannot  be  done 
more  effeAually  than  by  creating  a  Difbator,  or  fomc 
fuch  Magiftrate  or  Magiftrates  upon  extraordinary  oc« 
cartons  J  for  without  that,  it  muft  inevitably  be  over* 
whelmed  by  any  confiderable  ftiock  *. 

We  may  conclude  this  Chapter  with  obfcrving,  how 
providently  and  cautioufly  the  Komans  proceeded  id 
the  eleflion  of  this  officer  ;  for,  as  the  creation  of  a 
t)iéiator  muft  of  courfe  diminifti  the  Confular  power, 
and  feem  to  reflec);  fome  fort  of  difgrace  upon  thofe^ 
who  from  commanding  were  reduced  to  obey,  this 
wife  people,  apprehending  that  fuch  a  ftep  might  ex- 
cite refentment  and  diflenfions  amongft  the  Citizens* 
prudently  left  the  choice  of  a  Diftator  to  the  Confuls, 
well  judging  that,  whenever  there  (hould  be  abfolutc 
occafion  for  fuch  an  officer,  though  his  authority  was 

•  The  States  General  accordingly  invcfted^  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  a  fort  of  Didlatorial  power  in  the  year  1688,  when  it  was  reibiveU 
to  invade  England  ;  fecrefy  and  expedition  brein^  abfoluteiy  neceffary 
to  fecure  fuccels  in  that  Enterprise^ 
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equal  to  that  of  a  King,  they  would  be  fo  far  from 
complaining, ,  that  they  would  chearfully  fubmit  to 
him,  as  he  was  appointed  by  themfelvcs  :  and  in  fsnGt^ 
we  fee  that  men  feem  to  feci  much  lefs  pain  from 
wounds  which  they  give  themfelves,  than  from  thofe 
they  receive  from  others.  Befides,  in  fuccceding 
times,  inftead  of  creating  a  Dictator,  they  veftcd  that 
authority  in  the  Confuls  themlclves  by  this  form  ot 
words,  "  Videat  Cònful  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat 
**  Refpublica,  i.  e.  Let  the  Conful  take  care  that  thq 
•*  Commonwealth  receives  no  damage."  Upon  the 
whole,  1  fay,  that  the  neighbouring  States,  by  en- 
deavouring to  crulh  the  Romans  when  they  did,  in- 
ftead of  fucceeding  in  their  defign,  only  obliged  them 
to  make  fuch  provifions  and  inftitutions  as  not  only 
ferved  to  defend  themfeives  more  efFcdually,  but  en- 
abled them  to  2lA  oflTenfively  againft  their  enemies,  with 
more  vigour,  wifdom,  and  authority. 

CHAP.    XXXV. 

How  U  came  to  pafs  that  the  Creation  of  the  Decemvirati 
was  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  RotnCy  though  it  wai, 
done  by  free  and  public  fuffrage. 

THE  choice  which  the  Romans- made  of  ten  Ci- 
tizens to  new  model  their  laws,  who  yet  foon 
after  encroached  upon  their  liberties,  and  became  Ty- 
rants, may  feem,  perhaps,  to  overthrow  my  former 
aflcrtion,  "  That  authority  legally  conferred  by  the 
"  fufFrages  of  the  people  is  not  dangerous  to  the 
"  State,  but  that  which  is  ufurped  and  aflumed  by 
**  violence."  We  muft  confider,  there/ore,  the 
bounds  and  limitations  of  that  authority,  and  the 
term  for  which  it  was  granted:  for  an  abfolute  autho- 
rity, when  granted  for  1»  long  time  (that  is,  for  a  year 
or  more)  will  always  be  very  dangerous,  and  produce 
either  good  or  bad  effeds,  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tiot)  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given.  If  then  we  com- 
pare 
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pare  the  power  of  the  Decemviri  with  that  of  the 
Dldtators,  the  former  will  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  exrenfiye  than  the  latter:  for  by  the  creation  of 
a  Didtator,  neither  the  majcfly  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Cònfuls  was,  abpliflied,  nor  were  the  Tribunes  depriv- 
ed of  their  authority.  The  DiSator  could  not  do 
that,  and  if  he  ha(l  the  power  to  remove  any  one  out 
of  the  Confulfhip,  or  Senate,  or  Tribunefhip,  yet  he 
could  not  annul  the  order  nor  make  new  laws  :  {o 
that  the  Senate,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  dill  fubfift- 
ing,  were;  a  check  upon  him,  and  prevented  him  from 
doing  the  State  any  harm.  But  the  cafe  was  quite 
òtherwife  in  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri-,  for  the 
Senate,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  were  totally  laid 
afide,  and  not  only  the  power  of  making  laws,  but 
of  doing  every  thing  elfe,  in  (hort,  that  of  the  whole 
people,  was  entirely  transferred  to  thcfe  ten  Citizens, 
^ho,  finding  themfelves  thus  free  from  all  check  or 
controul,  and  no  right  of  appeal  referved  to  any  one 
from  them  to  the  people,  became  infolent  and  into- 
lerable the  very  next  year  after  their  creation  ;  of 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  ambitious 
proceedings  of  Appius. 

It  muft  be  obferved  then,  that  when  I  fay  an  autho- 
rity, legally  conferred  by  the  free  fufFrages  of  the 
people,  never  hurts  any  Commonwealth,  I  prcfuppofe 
that  the  people  do  not  confer  it  without  proper  re- 
flriétions,  or  for  ^ny  longer  than  a  limited  time  :  for 
when  they  are  either  fo  rafh  or  fo  blind  as  to  give  an 
abfolute  and  unlimited  power  to  one  or  more  Magif- 
trates,  as  the  Romans  did  to  the  Decemviri,  they  will 
always  fufFer  for  it  in  the  fame  manner.  This  will 
plainly  appear,  if  we  examine  to  what  caufes  it  was 
owing  that  the  Diftators  were  always  good  Citizens» 
and  the  Decemviri  became  Tyrants  ;  and  confider 
likewifc  in  what  manner  thofe  States  afted  that  were 
cfteemed  wife  and  provident,  and  maintained  good 
order  and  liberty,  though  they  conferred  the  fupreme 
authority  upon  one  or  more  for  a  long  term,  as  the 
Spartans  did  to  their  Kings,  and  the  Venetians  flill 
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do  to  their  Doges  -,  for  thcrt  we  (hall  find  that  fuch 
rcftraints'and  limitations  were  annexed  to  their  powers 
as  «ffedually  prevented  them  from  abufing  it,  if  they 
y^eréfòdifpofed.  Nor  is  it  of  any  importance  in  this 
calè  whether  the  people  are  become  corrupt  or  not  (for 
abiblote  authority  will  very  foon  corrupt  a  people 
and  create  itfelf  friends  and  partizans)  nor  whether 
the  perfon  that  i$  pofleffed  or  it  be  rich  or  poor,  of 
high  or  low  ex  traftion  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  degree  of  power 
will  foon  fupply  the  want  of  riches,  and  birth,  and 
every  thing  elfe  ;  as  we  Ihall'  (hew  more  particular- 
ly, when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  creation  of  the 
Decemviri.  • 


I  • 
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^bat  Ciiizens  who  have  filled  the  higbift  pcfts  in  tbe  Stat  e  ^ 
ought  not  to  be  -above  Jerving  in  thofe  of  a  lower  de^ 
gree. 

IN  the  ConfulQiip  of  Marcus  Fabius  and  Cneius 
Maniius,  the  Romans  obtained  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  Veientes  and  Etrufci  ;  in  which  Quintus  Fa- 
bius (brother  to  Marcus)  was  (lain,  who  had  been 
Conful  himfelf  three  years  before.  From  hence  we 
may  obferve,  how  well  the  cuftoms  and  praftiqe  of 
that  Republic  were  calculated  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  their' Empire,  and  what  an  error  other  States  are 
guilty  of  that  deviate  from  their  example.  For 
though  the  Romans  were  as  ambitious  of  glory  and 
command  as  any  other  people-,  yet  they  thought  it 
no  difparagemenc  to  obey  thofe  whom  they  had  com^ 
manded  before,  nor  to  ferve  as  inferior  officers  in  an 
army  of  which  they  had  once  been  Qenerals.  But  fo 
different  is  the  cudorp  and  fpirit  of  our  times,  that 
even  at  Venice,  a  Citizen,  who  has  once  filled  a  great 
employment,  will  never  afterwards  accept  of  a  lefs, 
and  he  is  thought  excufable  for  it  by  the  government: 
which  indeed. may  be  looked  upon  as  honourable  and 
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magnanimous  in  a  private  mas,  but  is  certainly  c£ 
great  dìiadvantagc  to  the  Public  \  becaufe  a  Govern** 
meat  may  reafonably  conceive  greater  hopes,  and  put 
more  confidcace  in  one  that  condefcends  to  accept  of 
a  lower  pod  after  he  has  filled  a  higlv  oxie^  tbcio  ip  one 
who  is  preferred  from  an  inferior  rank  to  a.  greater 
command*»  and  people  cannot  well  be  fuppoled  to 
rely  much,  upon  a  raw  young  man,  except  he  hai  per^ 
fons  of  fufficient  wifdom  and  authority  about  him  to 
check  hi^  youch  and  correct  his  inexperieojce.  If, 
thereforci,  the  ùxnc  cuftom  had  prevailed  at  Rome  a^ 
at  Venice»  and  in  fome  other  Republics  of  thefe  times^ 
that  a  perfon  who  had  once  been  Conful,  would  ;ie* 
ver  ferve  s^ain  in  any  inferior  command,  many  dif« 
afters  would  have  happened  which  muft  have  en- 
dangered its  liberty,  a&  well  from  the  errors  of  new 
and  unexperienced  Generals  as  from  their  ambition, 
i^hich  th?y  might  have  freely  indulged,  when^  thef 
had  no  body  near  them  of  whom  they  ftoodin  any 
fort  of  awe,  to  be  a  check  upon  their  condud  ^  and 
thus  a  full  loofe  being  given  to  their  appetites,  the  go- 
vernnaent  muft  have  uifief^d  nf>  fmaH  injurji  from  k. 
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^at  tumults  and  difordirs  were  occafionedat  Rome  k^ftbc 
jigrarian  Law  ;  and  how  difgujlful  it  is  to  make  a  ^ew 
Law  that  looks  backwards  too  far y.  in  pppojitian  to  old 
Cufioms. 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  ancient  writers,  that  differ- 
ent caufes  often  produce  the  fame'efted,  and  that 
mankind  are  naturally  as  apt  to  be  fatiated  with  pros- 
perity, as  impatient  of  adverfity  ^  and  when  they  are 
no  longer  obliged  to  quarrel  by  neceffity,  they  will 
quarrel  from  motives  of  ambition,  which  is  fo  rive^ 
ted  in  the  humaii  heart,,  that  tbey  are  never  contented^, 
even  when  they  arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  gran* 

deur. 
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deor^.  The  rcafon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  men  are 
born  with  fuch  appecues  a$  aj'c  never  to  be  f^lly  gratifi-» 
ed  in  this  Scale:  To  tha^  their  defìres  being  greater  chao 
the  po^itrep  taful&l  th^m,  a. fort  of  difcontent»  difiacisfac^ 
tion  and  lofigitag  for  more,  is  ìncìdecM  to  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  Hence  arife  the  viciGTuudes  of  their  fot'* 
tune  :  for  aa  they  are  not  only  afraid  of  lofiog  whai: 
they  have  goc^  but  continually  grafping  at  n^orc^  theji 
fall  &rft  into  private  quarreU  and  ;  animofmeSf  md 
ffom  fuch  diflehfiona  to  open  wars»  which  commonly 
end  ixk  the  ruin  of  one  State  and  the  exaltacioi^  of  an«r 
other.  , 

This  I  thought  6t  eo  premile,,  in  fofne  mcifure  t»  u^ 
eottQt  for  the  condudk  of  the  Plebeians,,  ac  Rome  i 
who,  noe  being  content  with  hav'ing  fecwed  ihem^ 
&lves  againft  the  infelence  of  the  Nobility^  by  the  c ne* 
ation  of  Tribunes,  which  (indeed  they  were  cotip^l-' 
led  to  do  by  abfolute  neceCBty)  began  to  quarfcl  wish 
them  afrefli  when  they  had  gained  this  point,  oii^t  o£ 
ambitious  motives^  and  wanted  cojCKare  with  them  in 
their  honours,  and  eftarea  alio  %  two  thiags.that  are  the 
mod  eagerly  coveted  by  mankind.   This  gave  birth  to 
ail  the  contefts  that  happened  about  the  Agrarian  Law, 
which  at  laft  proved  the  deftruftion  of  that  Common- 
wealth.   Now  fince  all  well  governed  Commonwealth» 
ought  to  take  care  thit  the  Public  be  rich,  and  the  ci* 
tizens  poor»  it  feems,  as  if  that  of  Rome  was  guiltf 
of  an  error  with  rc^jard  to  this  law,  either  in  not  mak« 
ing  it  one  of  their  fundamental  conftitutions  at  firft» 
that  fo  there  might  have  be(*n  no  occaQon  to  difpute 
the  matter  repeatedly,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  af- 
terwards ;  or  in  deferring  it  fo  k>ng  that  retrofpeélion 
became difguftf 111  and  dangerous;  or  if  fuch  a  provi- 
fiqn  was  made»  by  fuffering  it  to  loFe  its  force  thro* 
negteéfc  and  difufè.     For  (however  the  matter  might 
be)  it  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  Agrarian  Law  was 
brought  into  queftbn  arRome,^  every  thing  in  that  Ci« 
ty  was  thrown  into  confufion. 

•  y  He  that  tbiaks  tu  fatiate  lù&defires  by  pofTeiHri?  the  things  be- 
"  wiflic^iforV'  fa^s  an  Eaftern  Sage,  "  is  like  arajin  mat  endeavcMics- 

*^  to  cxtinguifti  nre  by  heaping  ftraw  upon  it.*' 

The 
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The  heads  of  this  Law  were,  firft,  that  no  Citizen 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  poflefs  above  fo  many  acres^  of 
land  ;  fecondly,  that  alUhe  land^  that  were  taken  from 
an  enemy  (hould  be  equally  divided  amongft  the  peo<* 
pie;  both  which  articles  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Nobility  ;  for  by  the  former,  all  thofe  that  poflefled 
more  land  than  that  Law  allowed  of  (who  were  No* 
Ifles^  for  the  moft  part)  were  to  be  ftripped  of  the 
overplus;  and  in  confequence  they  were  deprived  of 
tAi  means  of  further  enriching  themielves.  The  Pa« 
tf  icians^  therefore,  being  moft  intereftcd  in  the  matter, 
and  the  Plebeians  thinking  they  were  defending  the 
càQfe  of  the  Public  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were 
aflèrting  their  own  rights,  fuch  an  uproar  was  raifed 
whenever  it  was  brought  upon  the  carpet,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  a  manner  turned  topfy-turvy,  as  I 
ftid  before  *.  Sometimes  the  Nobility  openly  op* 
poiéd  k,  fometimes  they  endeavoured' to  ward  it  off*, 
either  by  engaging  the  people  in  a  war,  or  fetting  up 
ÙÙQ  Tribune  to  oppofe  another  ;  fometimes  again,  by 
giving  up  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  at  others,  by 


<-• 


,  ■*  Appius  Claudius,  the  grandfather  of  bim  that  was  afterwards  the 
Chief  of  the  Decemviri,  in  order  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  ibe  Ple- 
beians, propofed  that  ten  CommifHoners  ihould  be  chofen  by  the  Se« 
Hate,  to  make  a  ftriA  enquiry  concerning  tboie  land»  which  orieinallf 
belonged  to  the  Public  i  that  part  of  them  ihould  be  fold  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  that  another  part  ihould  be  didributed  amongd 
the  pooreft  Citizens,  wholiad  no  land  of  their  own  ;  that  marks  fliould 
be  fet  up  to  diilinguiih  the  limits  of  every  one^«  pofTeifions  f  the  wane 
of  which  had  occadoned  the  grievance  of  which  the  people  then  com- 
plained.  What  remained  of  the  Public  lands,  he  propofed  to  let  ouc 
for  five  years  at  a  reafonable  rent;  which  rent  was  to  be  laid  out  in 
corn  for  thofe  Plebeians  that  ferved  in  the  army,  and  for  their  pay* 
This,  he  imagined,  would  hinder  the  people  from  thinking  any  more 
of  having  the  lands  divided  afreih  amongit  them;  and  that  they  would 
rather  choofe  to  have  corn,  money,  and  a  fettled  allowance  during 
the  whole  campaign,  than  a  piece  of  ground  which  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  cultivate  themfelvet.  He  added,  that  he  knew  no  better  me* 
thod  to  reform  abuiesi  than  to  put  things  upon  the  fame  footing  agaia 
that  they  were  at  firil.  His  advice  was  followed,  though  moik  of  the 
Senators,  who  had  larids  that  originallv  belonged  to  the  Common- 
wealth,  could  not  bear  the  very  name  ot  a  retrofpedion  :  however,  to 
amufe  the  people,  they  made  a  Decree  according  to  the  propofals  of 
Appius  :  but  it  was  not  put  in  execution  till  five  and  thirty  years  after» 
when  his  grandfon  was  made  the  firft  of  the  Decemviri»  Dion.  ìhk" 
licarnaf.  lib.  VII. 

fending 
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fending  a  colony  to  take  poflfcflfion  of  the  eftates  that 
were  t<3  be  divided  ;  as  they  did  to  Antiunij  upon  a 
difpute  that  was  occafioned  by  this  law  about  the  di-» 
vifion  of  that  territory  i  but  the  people  in  general 
were  fo  averfc  to  goihg  thither,  that  very  few  could 
be  found  who  would  Jec  down  their  names  for  that 
{Turpofe  :  upon  which  Livy  obferves,  that  they  were 
better  conrented»  even  with  afpiring  to  a  fortune  ac 
Rome,  than  the  certain  poffeflion  of  one  at  Antium; 
The  contefts  occafioncd  by  this  Law  continued  till  thd 
Romans  had  extended  their  conquefts  to  the  utter* 
moft  bounds  of  Italy,  and  even  beyond  them  \  after» 
which  they  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  :  for  the  terri<» 
tories  which  had  been  taken  from  their  enemies^  be- 
ing a  great  diftance  from  Rome,  and  in  countries 
whither  the  people  could  not  conveniently  go  to  cui* 
tivate  them,  they  became  lefs  defifous  of  what  did 
notile  immediately  under  their  own  eyes  :  belides^ 
the  Romans  after  a  while  grew  more  gentle  and  mer-' 
ciful  to  their  enemies^  and  if  they  deprived  any  ftate 
of  its  lands,  they  diiiributed  the  inhabitants  amongft 
the  Colonies  which  they  fent  thither. 
.  For  thefe  reafons  the  Agrarian  Law  was  dropt  till 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi»  who  revived  it,  to  the  uttet^ 
dcftruftion  of  the  Roman  liberties  :  for  the  Nobility 
were  grown  then  much  ftrongerj  and  oppofed  the  Ple- 
beians with  fuch  inveteracy,  that  they  at  lad  came  to  an 
epen  rupture, which  occafioned  much  blood (hed  and  in-^ 
finite  confufion  amongd  them:  fo  that  the  Magiftratei 
finding  their  authority  infufficient  to  remedy  thefe  e-^ 
vils^  and  neither  fadion  expefling  to  find  any  redrefs 
from  them,  they  both  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients^ 
and  each  fide,  began  to  look  out  for  fome  Chief  to 
bead  and  defend  them.  The  Plebeians  therefore  fixed 
upon  :  Marius,  and  threw  all  their  weight  into  his  fcal^ 
in  fuch  a  manner,  tliat  he  was  four  times  chofen  Con-* 
fui,  with  a  very  fhort  interval  betwixt  each  Confulfhipi 
during  which  time,  he  fo  firmly  eftabliihed  bis  ppwer^ 
that  he  made  himfelf  thrice  Conful  afterwards»  The 
Nobility  therpfore,  having  no  other  remedy  left,  wer© 
Vol.  III.  K  forced 
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forced  to  throw  thcmfclvcs  into  the  ^rms  of  Sylla; 
and  having  made  him  the  head  of  their  fadion,  a 
civil  war  immediately  enfued  :  in  which  »  after  terri- 
ble flaughter  on  both  fides,  and  many  changes  of  for* 
tune,  that  of  the  NobiHty  at  laft  prevailed.  Thefe 
animofities  being  afterwards  revived  in  the  time  of 
Cacfar  and  Pompey,  Caefar  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Marian,  and  Pompey  efpoufed  the  Syllan  faétion  : 
but  Csefar  getting  the  better  of  all  oppofitton,  was  the 
firll  that  made  himfelf  abfolute  in  Rome  *,  after  which, 
the  State  never  recovered  its  Liberty. 

Such  was  the  beginning  and  fuch  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  which  may  fceni  per* 
haps  to  invalidate  what  I  have  aficrted  elfewhere,  viz. 
^  That  the  diflfenfions  which  happened  at  Rome  be* 
^^  twixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  contributed  to 
^  preferve  its  liberties,  by  occafioning  many  good 
«*  laws  for  that  purpofe.  **  However  I  am  (bill  of 
the  fame  opinion  :  for  fuch  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Nobility  in  every  republic,  that  if  they  are  not  ef- 
feAually  reftrained  by  proper  laws,  the  State  muft  foon 
be  ruined.  So  that  if  it  was  above  three  hundred 
years  before  the  difienfions  about  the  Agrarian  Law, 
occafioned  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Common* 
wealth,  that  event,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
happened  much  fooncr,  if  the  ambition  of  the  No- 
bility had  not  been  frequently  curbed  by  the  terror 
of  that  Law,  and  fcveral  other  ftruggles,  which  were 
made  by  the  Plebeians  for  the  fupport  of  their  liber* 
ties. 

From  hence  wc  may  likewife  obfcrve,  how  much 
greater  value  Men  fet  upon  riches  than  honours  : 
for  whenever  there  was  any  difpute  about  the  latter, 
the  Nobility  often  gave  up  a  fliare  of  them  to  the 
people  without  much  rclufbance  or  oppofition  :  but 
when  their  eilates  were  at  Stake,  they  defended  them 
with  fuch  obftinacy  that  the  people  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  extraordinary  means  in  order 
to  gratify  themfclves,  as  I  have  juft  now  (hewn  ;  to 
wlùch  they  were  inftigated  by  thcGraorhi,  whofe  good 
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intentions  were  more  to  be  commended  tban  their  pru- 
dence. Fot-  to  think  of  eradicating  an  6Vil  that  is 
grown  inveterate  in  a  Commonwealth,  by  making  à 
Law  that  looks  back  too  far^  is  a  great  piece  of  indif- 
cretion,  and  only  ferves  to  bring  it  to  a  crifis  the  fooil- 
er,  as  I  have  d^mohftrated  before  at  large  :  whereas 
by  temporizing,  it  may  be  palliated  à  longer  time,  if 
not  totally  difcufled,  l^fore  it  cornea  to  a  headi  and 
caufes  a  general  diflblutton. 

CHAP.    XXXVitl. 

Tèa^  wiak  RepuhUcsare  always  irrefalute^  and  take  wr^k^ 
-  meafures:  and  if  fhey  cumi  to  any  rifoiutitm^  it  is  ràìber 
tbeeffiff  of  necejfity  tkan  choice. 

THE  Volfci  and  ^qui  beitig  informed  that  Rome 
was  vifited  with  a  dreadful  peftilence,  thought 
the  time  was  arrived  when  they  fhould  be  able  to  con* 
querthat  State;  and  having  afiembled  a  powerful  ar- 
my, they  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Latins  and 
Hernici,  fpoiling^nd  laying  wafte  their  country  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  apply  to  the  Ro- 
tnanfi  for  affiftance  ;  who  being  prevented  fending  any 
by  the  peftilence,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  they  muft 
ftrm  tbemfelves»  and  make  the  beft<lefence  they  could^ 
lince  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  fuccour  them.  From 
this  inftance  wc  may  obferve  the  prudence  and  gene* 
rofity  of  that  Senate^  which  maintained  its  dignity  in 
all  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  and  conftantly  prefcribed 
the  condu&  that  was  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  that  were 
dependent  upon  it  ;  being  never  aihamed  to  take  a 
refolution  that  wa&  contrary  to  their  ufaal  manner  of 
proceedtiig  or  former  maxims,  when-  nece/fity  required 
it*.  *  This  I  iay^  tiecaofe  the  fame  Senate  had  forbad 
thofe.people to  takdup^arms  upon  any  occafiori  what^ 
foeverv  and  aily  *  other  ■  Senate  Icfs  prudent  than  this^ 
{irrhaps  would  have  thought  it  derogatory  to  their  ho^ 
nourfiif  it  hid  differed  them  to  arm  ^nd  defend  them« 
—  K  a  felvei 
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ielves  at  that  time«  But  that  bodf  righily  j-udgcd 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  to  choofe  the  lefs  of  two  cviU  was 
the  bcù  refolution  that  could  be  taken  :  and  though 
it  noortified  them,  without  doubt,  not  only  to  find 
they  were  not  able  to  protect  their  fubjefts,  but  that 
they  muft  be  obliged  to  fuffer  them  to  defend  them- 
felves,  for  many  reafons,  (fome  of  which  have  been 
already  affigned,  aed  others  are  obvious  to  every  one)  ; 
yet  feeing  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  the  enemy^ 
had  already  invaded  them,  they  took  the  moft  ho- 
nourable courfct  and  with  great  majefty  fent  them 
word  they  had  ^eir  leave  to  defend  themfelves  if  they 
pleafed  ;  which  indeed  they  mud  have  been  forced 
to  do  without  ir^  but  this  was  to  fave  appearances, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  fo  upon  other  occa- 
fions  without  their  permifiion,  when  there  was  no  ne« 
ceflity  for  it. 

Now  though  it  is  eafy  to  fay  any  other  Republic 
muft  have  done  the  fame  i  yet  I  affirm,  that  weak 
and  ill  advifed  Commonwealths  neither  can,  nor  know 
how  to  a£t  in  that  manner,  nor  to  fave  their  hoqour 
in  fuch  eitigencies  of  the  Sure.  Duke  Valentine  hav- 
ing made  himfelf  mafter  of  Faenza,  and  compelled 
Bologna  to  fubmit  to  his  own  terms,  fent  an  officer 
to  demand  a  paflfage  for  fome  of  his  troops  through 
Tufcany,  that  were  upon  their  march  back  again  to 
Rome  :  upon  which,  a  Council  being  called  at  Flo- 
rence to  deliberate  in  what  manner  they,  fliould  aA 
upon  this  occafion,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  not 
to  comply  with  the  Duke*s  demand.  This  was  not 
behaving  like  the  Romans  :  for  the  Duke  having  a 
very  powerful  army,  and  the  Florentines  being  in  no 
condinoo  tooppofe  him,  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  hoaour  lo  grant  him  a  free  paflage,  than  to  fuf» 
fer  him  to  force  one  :  that  lb,  what  they  cotjild  not 
poflibiy  prevent,  might  feem  to  be  the  cSt&  of 
courtefy  I  which  would  have  been  a  means  of  prcferv- 
ing  their  reputation,  at  leaft  in  ibme  degree.  But 
the  worft  property  in  weak  Commonwealths,  is  that 
they  are  irreiolute  i  and  if  ever  they  ukt  any  laud- 
able 
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able  refolution,  it  is  rather  through  necelTity,  than  the 
effect  of  wifdom  or  good  countel  :  of  which  i  ihall 
produce  two  inftances  that  happened  in  Florence  in 
our  own  times/ 

In  the  year  1500,  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France, 
having  repoflèfled  himfelf  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,- 
was  inclinable  to  have  reftored  Pifa  to  the  Florentines, 
in  confideration  of  fifty  thoufand  Ducats,  which  they 
promifed  to  pay  him  upon  the  reftitution  of  it.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  King  fent  an  army  towards 
Pifa,  commanded  by  Monfieur  Beaumont,  who,  though 
a  Frenchman,  was  much  efteemed  and  confided  in  by 
the  Florentines.  Beaumont  accordingly  arriving  with 
his  troops  before  Pifa,  and  intending  to  batter  the 
town,  began  to  make  the  neceflfary  difpofiticms  for  a 
Siege  :  but  whilft  he  was  thus  preparing  for  it,  the 
Pifans  fènt  Deputies  to  him,  with  an  offer  of  furreiw 
dering  the  town  to  the  French,  provided  the  King 
would  give  them  his  word,  that  he  would  not  deliver 
it  up  to  the  Florentines  before  the  expiration  of  the 
four  next  months  :  to  which  the  Florentines  feeming 
very  averfe,.the  Siege  was  carried  on,  and  at  laft  raifed 
with  great  difgrace  to  thofe  that  had  begun  it.  The 
reafon  why  the  Florentines  rejeéted  this  propofal,  was 
becaufe  they  were  doubtful  of  the  King's  honour  : 
for  fo  weak  were  their  counfels,  that  they  threw  them* 
felves  into  his  arms,  though  they  durft  not  truft  him  % 
not  confidering  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  them, 
that  the  King  fliould  have  pofleflion  of  the  town, 
(that  fo  he  might  either  deliver  it  up  to  them,  or 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  difcovering  h:s  defigns 
if  he  refufed  it)  than  to  pay  him  for  promiies  only, 
be/ore  he  could  poiTibly  be  in  a  condition  to  put  ic 
into  their  hands..  Certainly  then  it  would  have  been 
much  more  for  their  intereft  to  have  fuffered  Monfieur 
Beaumont  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  town  upon  any  terms 
whatfoever,  as  may  appear  from  another  event,  which 
happened  about  two  years  after.  Upon  the  revolt 
of  Arezzo,  the  fame  King  fent  Monfieur  Imbalt  with 
a  body  of  French  forces  to  the  fuccour  of  the  Flo- 

K  3  rentines. 
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rencines,  who  foon  after  his  arrival  near  that  town^ 
finding  (he  inhabitants  (like  the  Pifans)  inclinable  to 
fubmic  to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  began  to  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  with  them  for  that  purpofe*  Bue 
the  Florentines,  not  liking  the  conditions,  would  not 
confent  to  it  :  upon  which,  Imbait,  rightly  judging 
that  (hey  did  not  underftand  their  own  interelt,  canity 
to  a  private  agreentent  with  the  inhabitants,  without 
communicating  it  to  the  Fiorentine  Commi0aHes  ^ 
in  confequence  of  which,  he  entered  the  town  with 
^U  his  forces, .  and  having  upbraided  the  Florentines 
with  their  little  experience  in  the  affiurs  of  the  world, 
he  reprefented  to  them,  that  if  they  really  defired  to 
Jiave  Arezzo  reftored  to  them,  now  was  their  time  to 
Upply  to  the  Kingy  who  having  got  poflefiion  of  ir, 
had  it  then  in  his  power  to  oblige  them,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  before.  The  Florentines  indeed 
were  highly  exafperated  at  Imbait  for  proceeding  in 
this  manner,  and  fpoke  very  hjurdly  of  him  ;  nor 
could  they  be  pacified  till  they  were  at  laft  convinced 
that  if  Beaumont  had  done  '  as  he  did,  they  might 
have  recovered  Pifa  as  well  as  Arezzo.  1  fay  there- 
fore, that  weak  and  irreiblute  Commonwealths  never 
^d:  as  they  ought  to  do,  except  tlity  are  ahfolutely 
compelled  to  it  :  for.  their  weaknefs  will  not  fuflfer 
them  to  come  to  any  refolution  in  a  matter  that  is 
.lloubtful  ;  fo  that  they  always  continue  in  fufpenco 
fill  their  doubts  are  removed  either  by  (Jownright  np-» 
(fffit^  or  violence  *. 

CHAP.    XXXIX. 
y^^/  the  fame  accidents  often  happen  to  different  peoph^ 

s 

WHOEVER  compares  thefe  times  with  thofe 
that  are  paft,  will  find  th^t  the  fame  appetites^ 
|)Viinours  and  defires  4re,  and  always  have  been,  in^ 

•  ^  bo9l(  n.  ctiap,  «V.  Qf  tbcft  PiftQwfai. 
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cident  to  all  States  and  people.:  (o  that  by  diligently 
examining  the  coutfe  of  former  ages,  it  is  an  ealy 
matter  for  men  to.forefee  what  will  probably  happen 
again  in  any  Commonwealth,  and  not  only  to  provide 
fuch  remedies  againft  future  evils  as  their  prcdcccflbrs 
did,  but  (if  there  be  no  precedents)  to  ftrike  out  new 
ones,  according  to  the  nature  and.  fimilarity  of  the 
cafe.  But  fince  jrefearches  of  this  kind  are  too  often 
neglefted,  and  hiftory  is  either  not  much  read,  or 
little  undcrftood,  efpecially  by  thofechat  govern  States^ 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  fame  evils  and  inconvenicn- 
cies  happen  in  ^1  times. 

The  Republic  of  Florence  having  loft  Pifa  and  fe- 
veral  other  territories  about  the  year  1394,  was  fore-* 
ed  to  make  war  gpon  thofe  that  had  feized  them.  Bu^ 
as  they  were  very  powerful  enemies,  the  war  was  at- 
tended  with  a  heavy  éxpence,  and  but  little  advan* 
tagc,  which  occafioned  grievous  taxes,  and  confe- 
quently  much  clamour  and  difcontent  amongft  the 
people  :  and  bccaufe  the  war  was  conduced  by  at 
Magiftracy  qonfifting  of  ten  Citizens,  who  were  call- 
ed, I  dieci'  della  guerra,  Decemvirate  of  war,  the 
Commonalty  began  to  be  out  of  ail  patience  with 
them,  accufing  them  with  being  the  authors  of  the 
war,  and  all  the  burdens  confequent  upon  it  ;  and 
feemed  to  be  perfuaded  that  if  their  authority  ^as 
aboliihed,  thofe  troubles  would  foon  be  at  an  end. 
So  that  when  the  time  came  that  thofe  Magiftrates 
were  to  go  out  of  ofHce,  inftead  of  chufing  a  new 
Council  of  ten,  they  threw  all  their  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Signiory.  But  this  (lep,  inftead  of  put« 
ting  an  end  to  the  war,  as  the  common  people  had 
perfuaded  themfelves,  threw  things  into  ftill  greater 
diforder,  and  proved  the  occafion  of  much  heavier 
misfortunes  :  for  when  that  Magiftracy  was  aboli(hed, 
which  had  conduced  their  affairs  with  fome  degree 
qf  prudence,  they  likewife  loft  Arezzo  and  many 
other  places  ;  fo  that  the  people  beginning  to  repent 
of  their  folly,  and  perceiving  that  their  weaknefe  pro- 
ceeded frona  the  difeafe,  and  not  from  the  remedy 
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that  bad  bctrn  made  ufc  of  to  cut^  it,  thought  proper 
lo  re*eftabli(h  the  Council  of  ten. 

The  faipe  thing  hfippened  at  Rome  with  regard  to 
the  Confuls  :  for  the  rlebei^ns  there  feeing  they  wero 
entangled  in  one  war  after  another»  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  they  enjoyed  neither  conifort  nor  reft,  inftead  of 
imputing  it  to  the  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  who 
were  perpetually  fceking  their  deftruélion,  though^ 
it  entirely  owing  to  the  malice  of  the  Nobility  ;  and 
that  as  they  could  not  wreak  their  revenge  upon  thctn 
whilft  they  continued  at  home,  and  under  the  protect 
tion  of  their  Iribunes,  they  led  them  abroad  tinder 
the  Confuls,  in  order  to  harrafs  and  dii^refs  them  wh^r^ 
there  was  no  body  at  hand  to  defend  them  ;  upoi^ 
which  accounti  they  refolved  either  to  aboliih  the 
name  and  authority  of  Confuls  entirely,  or  at  ieafl^ 
CO  lay  tbehi  under  fuch  reftridions,  that  they  wgu|4 
Dot  have  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs  tbem  either  a; 
home  or  abroad.  The  fir(l  that  endeavQured  to  gee 
|i  Law  pafTed  for  this  purpofe  was  Terentillys,  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  who  moved  that  a  Committee  of  five 
perfons  might  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  abufc^ 
of  the  Confplar  power,  ^nd  to  retrain  it  :  at  which 
the  Nobility  were  not  a  little  alariped,  as  they  thought 
the  Majefty  of  the  State  wpuld  be  degraded,  and  they 
^ould  have  no  fhare  left  in  the  adfpiniftration  of  the 
Jlepublic,  Such  however  was  (he  qbftinacy  of  the 
Tribunes  in  this  poipt,  that  the  name  of  Confuls  wa^ 
wholly  extinguifhed  ;  and  after  trying  feveral  other 
expeclients,  they  chofe, rather  than  Confuls  to  have 
Tribunes  created  with  Confular  pow^r  ;  fa  that  they 
féemed  to  be  more  ayerìe  to  the  n^me  than  the  au- 
thority  of  Confuls.  ypon  this  footing  things  con- 
tinued a  long  time  \  t\\\  ^t  lad,  the  people  being 
9ware  of  their  error,   reftored  the  Confuls,  as  (h? 

Ftorwtiiie?  did  their  gowpcil  of  ten. 
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CHAP.    XL, 

Cgnoerning  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome  ;  what 
is  moft  worthy  of  notice  in  it\  and  whether  fact  an  In^ 
jittution  may  be  of  ^eater  prejudice  or  advantage  to  a 
Commonwealth. 

BEFORE  I  fay  tny  thing  of  the  troubles  and 
commocions  that  happened  at  Rome  in  conle-^ 
quence  of  creating  the  Decemviri  there,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  perhaps  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Inftitu- 
tion  itfelf,  and  then  to  point  out  fuch  things  as  feem 
{noil  worthy  of  notice  in  it  ;  which  are  many  indeed; 
and  deferve  to  be  well  confidered  both  by  thofe  that 
would  maintain  the  liberties  of  a  Commonwealth,  and 
thofe  that  have  any  defign  to  enflave  it.  For,  upon  a 
thorough  examination,  we  ihall  find  many  errors  com  - 
xnitted  by  the  Patricians,  many  by  the  Plebeians  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  liberty <  and  ftill  more  by  Ap- 
pius,  the  Head  of  the  Decemviri,  to  the  deftruAion 
of  that  Tyranny  which  he  intended  to  have  eftablifh- 
cd  in  Rome. 

After  many  contefts  and  difputes  therefore,  betwixt 
the  Nobility  and  the  People,  concerning  the*  intro- 
duction' of  leverai  new  laws  for  the  further  fecurity  of 
their  common  liberties,  it  was  agreed  by  both  (ides 
to  fend  Spurius  Poftumius  and  five  other  Citizens  to 
Athens  for  a  copy  of  thofe  laws  which  Solon  had  for* 
merly  given  to  that.  State  ;  that  fo  they  might  forni 
a  new  body  out  of  them  for  the  government  of  their 
own.  After  the  return  of  thefe  Deputies,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  appoint  a  CoQitnittee  to  examine 
and  aigeil  thefe  Laws,  and  to  e(tabli(h  fuch  as  might 
feem  moft  falutary  and  convenient  :  in  confequence 
of  which,  ten  Citizens  were  fi^ced  upon  for  that  pur« 
pole,  who  were  to  continue  in  ofiice  for  a  whole  year  ; 
gmongft  whom  was  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of  great 
parts  jind  fagacity,  b\)t  of  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent 
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difpoficion*  And  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to.afl 
without  the  leaft  reftrainc  or  controul,  in  adapting 
thefe  Laws  to  their  own  conftitotion,  aH  other  Ma^ 
giftrates  were  fufpendcd  from  their  rcfpcftive  offices, 
particularly  the  Confuls  and  Tribunes^  and  no  appeal 
10  the  people  allowed  of:  fo  that  this  Magidracy  was 
veiled  with  abfolutc  power.  But  Appius  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people  engrofled  the  authority  of  all  the 
ten  :  for  he  had  made  himlelf  fo  popular  by  his  affa- 
ble and  obliging  behaviour,  (hat  people  were  aAo* 
Difhed  to  fee  fuch  a  total  change  in  his  nature  and 
xlifpofition  ;  and  that  one,  who  but  a  little  before  had 
been  the  moft  inveterate  and  implacable  perfecutor  of 
the  Plebeians,  fbould  now  all  on  a.  fudden  become 
their  avowed  Proteftor  and  favourite. 

During  the  firfl;  -year,  every  thing  was  conduced 
with  great  mpdcfty;  and  decency,  the  Decemvir  of 
the  day  having  no  more  than  twelve  Liótors  to  attend 
him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office  ;  and  though  the 
authority  of  this  Magiftracy  was  abfolute,  neverthe- 
Icfs,  one  of  the  Citizens  having  committed  a  murder, 
they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  people,  and  left 
them  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  The  new 
Laws  were  written  upon  ten  tables,  and  expofed  ia 
public  before  they  were  ratified  \  tjiat  fo  every  one 
might  have  the  liberty  of  reading  and  canvaffing 
them,  to. fee  if  there  was  any  defeft  which  might  be 
fupplied  before  their  confirmation.  But  before  the 
power  of  the  Decemviri  expired,  Appius  caufed  it 
to  be  whifpered  about,  that  a  complete  body  of  laws 
could  not  be  well,  compiled  without  the  addition  of 
two  more  tables  to  the  other  ten  -,  upon  which  infi- 
nuations,  the  people  readily  confented^  that  the  De- 
cemvirate  fhould  be  continued  for  anotjher  year  j  not 
only  to  prevent  the  revival  of  Confular  power,  but 
becaufe  they  were  in  hopes  they  fliould  be  able  to  fup-» 
port  tbemfelves  without  the  affiflance  of  Tribunes  ; 
fince  the  cognizance  of  capital  caufes  fcemed  now  to 
be  wholly  referred  to  them,  a$  we  have  faid  before. 
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A  time  being  appointed  accordingly,  for  the  eIe£lion 
of  a  new  Decemviratc,  the  chief  of  the  Nobility  ex- 
erted all  their  intercft  to  be  chofen  ;  and  none  with 
more  eagernefs  than  Appius,  who  follicited  the  votes 
of  the  people  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  and  yet  with 
fuch  a  fliew  of  humility  and  complaifance,  that  his 
dflbciates  began  to  fufpcA  him  of  fome  bad  defign, 
^'  credebant  enim,  fays  Liv}%  haud  gratiiitam  in 
^'  tanta  fupcrbià  comitatem  fore  ;'*  for  they  could  not 
imagine  that  a  perfon  of  his  pride  would  ftoop  fo  low 
without  fome  private  view  ;  and  therefore  not  daring 
to  oppofe  him  openly,  they  refolved  to  circumvent 
him  by  artifice;  and  with  this  view,  though  he  was 
the  youngeft  of  all  the  Candidates,  they  gave  him  the 
power  of  propofing  all  the  ten  to  the  choice  of  the 
people  ;  not  imagining  that  he  would  name  himfelf 
for  one,  becaufe  it  would  be  not  only  afcandalous  bue 
an  unprecedented  ficp.  *'  lUe  vero  imped imcntum 
*^  pro  occafione  "arripuit  \*  but  he  made  an  advan- 
tage of  what  ,they  defigned  as  an  impediment,  and 
named  himfelf  firft  of  all,  to  the  great  furprize  and 
difguft  of  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobility.:  after  which, 
he  named  nine  other  fuch  perfons  as  he  thought  were 
0tteft  for  his  purpofe* 

But  this  eledtion  was  hardly  over,  before  both  the 
Nobility  and  people  began  to  be  fenfible  of  their  er- 
for  :  for  Appius  foon  *'  finem  fecit  ferendas  aliena 
•*  perfonae,"  threw  off  the  mafque,  and  not  only  be- 
gan to  ibew  his  own  innate  pride,  but  in  a  ihort  time 
made  his  Collegues  as  bad  as  himfelf;  increafing  the 
number  of  Li^ors  from  twelve  to  an  hundred  and 
twenty,  in  order  jo  over-awe  the  whole  City.  All 
parties  at  firft  were  equally  terrified  ;  but  after  a  while 
i  )the  Decemviri  began  to  wheedle  the  Senate,  and  op- 

'  prefs  the  people  :  and  if  any  perfon  was  injured  by 
the  onc>  he  was  ftill  worfe  treated  upon  appealing  to 
the  other.  So  that  the  Plebeiana  being  at  laft  con- 
vinced of  their  folly,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon 
the  Nobility,  ^^  Et  inde  libertatis  captare  auram,  ^n^ 
^  .de  fervitutem  timendo,  in  eum  ftatum  Rempubli*^ 
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•*  cam  adduxcrant,"  and  to  look  up  to  thofc  very 
perlons  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  their  liberties,  whole 
power  they  had  oppofed  with  fuch  a  degree  of  vi- 
rulence, out  of  a  dread  of  being  enfl^ved  by  them> 
as  had  reduced  4he  Commonwealth  to  that  condi- 
tion* But  the  Nobility,  inftead  of  fympathizing  with 
the  people  in  their  mifery,  could  not  help  rejoicing  at 
it,  *^  ut  ipfi  tacdio  praefenctum  Confutes  oefiderarent," 
in  hopes  that  the  grievoufnefs  of  their  fufferings 
would  make  them  wiih  to  fee  Confular  power  re* 
ftored.  At  laft  however  when  the  fecond  year  of 
the  £>ecemvtrate  expired,  the  two  additional  Tables 
were  fìnifhed,  but  not  yet  expofed  to  public  view  : 
from  whence  the  Decemviri  took  a  handle  to  continue 
themfelves  ftili  longer  in  office.  For  which  purpofe 
they  had  recourse  to  violence,  and  appointed  guards 
from  among  the  young  Nobility  to  iecure  them  in 
their  ufurpation,  to  whom  they. cave  the  goods  and 
eftates  of  fuch  perfons  as  they  thought  fit  either  to 
put  to  death  or  impoie  fines  upon  ;  ^*  quibus  donis, 
**  4ays  the  Hiftorian,  Juventus  corrumpebatur,  &  ma- 
^^  lebat  licentiam  fuam,  quam  omnium  libertatem," 
by  which  bribes  the  youth  were  debauched,  and 
chofe  rather  to  live  in  licentioufnefs  themfelves,  than 
to  fee  the  liberties  of  their  country  rcftored. 

Whilll  things  were  iti  this  fituation«  the  Sabines  and 
Volfci  invaded  the  Romkns«  which  threw  the  Decerns 
viri  into  no  fmall  confternationy  when  they  confidered 
how  loofe  they  fat  in  their  Seats,  and  upon  how  weak 
a  foundation  their  power  was  built:  for  they  were 
not  able  to  carry  on  a  war  without  the  affi^ance  of 
the  Senate;  and  if  the  Senate  (bould  be  fuSered  to 
afiemble,  they.knew  there  would  prefently  be  an  end 
of  their  ufurpation.  N^verthelels,  as  the  necefiity 
was  urgent,  they  refolved  to  run  that  rifque;  and 
having  called  the  Senators  together,  many  of  them 
fpoke  with  great  acrimony  againft  the  lirrogance  and 
Tyranny  of  the  Decemviri,  particularly  Valerius  and 
Horatius  ;  and  their  authority  would  certainly  have 
been  abolifhed  at  that  time,  if  the  Senators  bad  thoi^ht 
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fie  :  but  they  were  fo  jealous  of  the  Plebeians,  thac . 
they  would  not  exert  their  whole  ftrengch  upon  thac 
occafion,  led  if  the  Decemviri  were  obliged  to  refign 
their  power,  the  people  ihould  fee  up  Tribunes  again. 
The  matter  therefore  was  compromifed  for  ttie  pre- 
feot,  aod  a  war  being  refolved  upon,  they  fent  two 
armies  againft  the  enemy,  commanded  by  fome  of 
the  Decemviri,  whilft  Appius  ftaid  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  City.  But  he  happening  to  fail  in  love 
during  that  interval  with  ^  a  young  woman,  whofe 
name  was  Virginia,  and  attempting  to  carry,  her  off 
by  force,  her  Ether  killed  her  with  his  own  hands  to 
fave  her  honour  and  that  of  his  family.  This  imme- 
diately occafiorted  fuch  an  uproar  in  Rome,  and  fuch 
tumults  in  both  armies,  that  the  Soldiers  leaving  the 
camp,  and  the  people  the  City,  retired  to  Mons 
Sacer,  where  they  ftaid  till  the  Decemviri  abdicated 
the  Magiftracy  :  after  which,  new  Confuls  and  Tri« 
bunes  were  created,  and  Rome  once  more  recovered 
i\s  liberty. 

From  this  ihort  narrative,  we  may  obferve  in  the 
flrft  place,  thac  the  inftitution  of  this  Tyranny  at 
Rome  was  owing  to  the  fanne  caufes  which  often  oc- 
cafion  it  in  other  States  ;  that  is,  the  extravagant  de* 
fire  of  liberty  in  the  people,  and  the  immoderate  am- 
bition to  command  in  the  Nobility  :  for  when  they 
caonot  both  agree  fbout  any  law  that  is  to  be  m^de 
in  favour  of  liberty, -and  either  fide  throws  all  its 
weight  into  the  fcale  of  Ibme  one  perfon,  whom  they 
have  made  choice  of  for  their  champion  and  proteo^- 
or,  from  thac  moment.  Tyranny  niay  be  faid  to  com* 
mence*  The  Decemviri  were  created  at  Rome,  and 
vefted  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  authority  by  the  con- 
fent  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Plebeians,  but  with 
dififerent  views  ;  one  fide  hoping  to  abolifli  the  Con- 
fular  Power^  and  the  other,  that  of  the  Tribunes  : 
accordingly  after  their  creation,  the  Plebeians  look- 
ing upon  Appius  as  their  firm  friend,  began  to  court 
and  carefs  him  exceedingly,  and  to  (Irengthen  his 
lands  in  fuch  a  manner^  uat  he  might  be  able  to  de-  ^ 
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prcfs  the  Nobility.  But  when  things  once  come  to 
fuch  ia  pafs  that  the  people  are  weak  enough  to  exalt 
fome  one  man  only,  to  humble  thofe  whom  they  hate, 
if  he  is  a  perfon  of  any  fubtilty  and  addrefs,  he  will 
foon  make  himfelf  abfolute  Lord  over  them  all  if  he 
pleafes  :  for  he  may  extinguilh  the  Nobility  by  the 
help  of  the  Plebeians,  whom  he  will  take  care  to  fa- 
vour and  cherifli  till  he  has  thoroughly  efFeAed  that  ; 
after  which,  the  people  having  no  body  to  proted: 
them  upon  occafion,  will  begin  to  perceive  when  ic  is 
too  late,  that  they  have  loft  their  liberty  and  lie 
wholly  at  his  mercy.  This  courfe  has  always  been 
taken  by  fuch  as  have  become  Tyrants  over  free 
States  ;  and  if  Appius  had  followed  it,  his  Tyranny 
would  have  taken  deeper  root  and  continued  longer* 
But  he  afted  quite  the  contrary,  and  imprudently  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  thofe  perfons  that  had  advanced 
him  to  power,  and  were  able  to  have  fupporced  him 
in  it  ;  whilft  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  thofe  thap 
were  neither  pleafed  at  his  exaltation,  nor  ftrong 
enough  to  defend  him  afterwards  -,  thus  abandoning 
bis  friends  to  court  others  who  never  could  be  fo.  For 
though  the  Nobility  are  naturally  dcfirous  to  rule 
and  domineer  themfelves,  yet  fuch  of  them  as  have 
no  (hare  in  a  tyrannical  government  will  always  bate 
the  Tyrant  -,  nor  can  he  for  his  part  ever  gain  them 
all  :  for  fo  great,  -generally  fpcaking,  are  their  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  that  it  is  not  pofflble  any  Tyrant 
fhould  have  either  riches  or  honours  in  his  difpofal 
fufiicicnc  to  fatiate  them.  Thus  Appius  in  leaving 
the  Plebeians,  and  joining  the  Nobility,  was  guilty 
of  an  egregious  error,  for  the  reafons  juft  now  af* 
figned  -,  and  becaufe  it  is  neceiTary  that  a  man  who  ' 
would  keep  poffeffion  by  violence  of  what  he-has  got^ 
(hould  be  ftronger  than  thofe  that  endeavour  to  wreft 
it  out  of  his  hands  ;  therefore  thofe  Tyrants  who 
make  the  people  their  friends,  and  are  hated  by  the 
Nobility  only,  will  be  more  fecure;  becaufe  ihtf 
have  a  ilrdnger  foundation  to-  depend  upon  than 
others,  who  make  the  pei^lo  riicir  cnemy^  and  the 
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Nobility  their  friends.  For  by  thefe  means,  they, 
inay  always  fupport  ibcmfclves  without  foreign  af- 
fiftance,  as  Nabis  the  Tyrant  of  Sparta  did  ;  who 
having  fecurcd  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  did  noe 
give  hinnfelf  much  trouble  about  the  Nobility  ;  and 
yet  he  defended  himfelf  againft  all  Greece,  and  the 
whole  pow^r  of  the  Romans,  which  he  never  could 
have  done  without  the  favour  of  the  people.  Bur, 
on  the  other  hao4,  when  a  Tyrant  depends  on  the 
Nobility  alone,  as  the  number  of  his  friends  is  fmall 
at  home,  he  cannot  fupport  himfelf  without  foreign 
aid  ;  for  he  will  want  guards  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon.  Soldiers  to  ferve  as  Militia,  inflead  of  his 
own  people,  for  the  defenèc  of  the  country,  and 
powerful  allies  to  fuccour  him  in  diftrefs  ^  all  which 
if  he  can  procure,  he  may  pofilbty  maintain  his  power 
without  the  affedions  of  the  people.  But  Appius 
defpifing  the  people,  whom  he  might  have  made  his 
friends,  and  having  no  other  rcfource,  was  iboa 
depofcd. 

The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  likewife  commit* 
ted  a  grofs  error  :in  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  r 
for  though  we  have  aflerted  before,  in  thedifcourfe 
concerning  Didatiors,  that  thofe  Magiftrates  only  en« 
danger  the  public  liberty  who  force  themfclves  into 
office,  ^nd  not  thoib  who  are  legally  appointed  by  the 
free  fuffrages  of.  the  people  5  yet  the  people  that 
chufe  them,  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  take  great 
care  to  lay  them  under  proper  checks  and  reftraints 
to  prevent  their  abufing  their  power  :  but'  the  Ro* 
mans,  inftead  of  taking  fuch  meafures  to  oblige  the 
Decemviri  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  entirely  freed 
them  from  all  controul,  by  making  their  power  ab- 
iblute,  and  abol^ihir^g  all  other  Magiftracies,  that 
might  in  any  wife  have  ferved  to  balance  it,  and  this 
merely  om  of  thè  excefllve  defire  (as  we  have  faid  be- 
fore) which  the  Senate  had  to  fupprefs  the  Tribunes, 
and  the  People  the  Confuls.  Thefe  pafiions  fo  blind* 
ed  their  underftandings,  that  both  fides  equally  con- 
tributed to  the  diforders  that  enfued  :  for  men^  as 

King 
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king  Ftrdinand  of  Arrason  ufed  to  fay»  often  refem* 
ble  certain  little  birds  of  prey*  which  purfue  others 
vith  fuch  eagernefs  that  they  are  not  aware  of  a 
greater  bird  that  is  hovering  over  their  heads,  and 
ready  to  foufe  down  upon  them  and  tear  them  to 
pieces.  But  enough  has  been  faid  to  (he\V  the  error 
which  the  Romans  were  guilty  of  in  creating  the  De« 
cemviri  to  preferve  their  liberty  ;  and  that  of  Appiui 
in  the  means  he  took  to  eftablifli  Tyrannyé 


CHAP.    XLL 

Ti^ai  li  is  impùlUk  in  attf  man  who  was  bumhte  and  met* 
dful  bifore^  to  became  arrogani  and  cruel  $n  a  fuddcHf 
and  wilboui  ob/erving  any  gradaiioné 

AMONGST  the  other  falfe  fteps  which  A'ppiua 
took  to  fupport  his  Tyranny»  the  changing  hi9 
difpofition  and  manner  of  conduct  fo  fuddenly  was  o£ 
no  fmall  prejudice  to  him.  h  muft  be  owned  indeed» 
that  his  artifice  in  cajoling  the  people  by  pretending 
to  be  their  Champion  ;  the  addrefs  he  made  ufe  of  in 
getting  the  Decemvirate  prolonged  %  his  refolution  in 
propofinff  himfelf  ag;ain,  contrary  to  the  cxpeékatioii 
of  the  ability  ;  and  his  namioe  fuch  CoUegues  as 
he  could  make  tools  of,  were  mafterly  and  well  ttcned 
ftrokes  of  policy.  But  when  he  had  done  all  this  (as 
ve  huve  (hewn  before)  he  certainly  judged  very  wrong 
in  changing  his  deportment  fo  inftaotaneoufly,  in* 
perfecuting  and  bpprefling  the  people  after  he  had 
been  their  avowed  protestor»  in  becoming  fo  fierce 
and  arrogant,  after  fuch  an  appearance  of  humility, 
and  amabili ty;  and  that  too  without  aoy.excufe  to 
juftify  himfelf,  and  in  fo  fud^en  a  manner,  that  every 
body  prefently  difcovered  the  deceitfulnefs  and  vtUainy^ 
of  his  heart.  For  a  man  that  has  worn  the  mai)c  M 
honefty  and  goodnefs  for  a  while,  and  finds  it  necef- 
lary  at  laft  to  throw  it  oflF,  and  alter  his  conduct  for 
the  accomplishment  of  fome  great  purpofe^  fliould  do 

it; 


f 
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ift  by  infcnflblé  degfees,  and  avail  hinhfelf  of  ptop^ 
opportunities  and  conjundurcs;  not  per  faltum^  by  at 
fudden  leap  and  all  at  once  :  that  fo  the  difference  of 
his  behaviour  m^y  not  deprive  him  pf  his  old  friends, 
before  *  he  has  had  time  to  gain  ne^  ones  to  fupport 
his  authority  :  otherwife  his  defighs  will  immediately 
t)e  feeii  through,  and  finding  himfelf  deftitùte  of  £H 
forts  of  affiftànce,  he  muft  iftcvitably  be  ruined; 


t  H  A  P.    XLII. 
Hoof  prune  Mankind  are  to  cotruptioH. 


I    I 


T  may  fdrthct  be  obfcrved,  from,  what  happenedl 
under  the  Dccémvirate^*  htfw  liable  ofien, are  to  be 
debauched,  let  their  firft  principles  and  education  be 
ever  fo  good.  If  the  example  of  the  young  Nobility, 
whom  Appiu-s  took  for  his  guards,  and  corrupted  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  became  fri-cn^ls  to  Tyranny 
and  fupporters  of  his  ufurpaiion^  merely  for  the  fake 
of  lucre,  and  indulging. themfelves  in  their  licentiou» 
defires,  was  hot  ftifficient,  we  might  add  that  o^ 
"QuiiTtus  Fabiusj  one  of  the  Decemviri  of  the  fecond 
creation,  who  though  r  vi^rtuou-s  and  good  ip an  be* 
fore,  vvas.fo  blinded  by  ambition^  and  fcduced  by  the 
cunning  of  Appius^  that  he  Teemed  totally  to  have 
changed  his  natural  difpofìtiòn,  and  beéamé  as  bad 
as  the  other  f.  A  due  confideration  therefore  of  hu- 
man frailty  fhould  teach  all  Legifla tors,  cither  in  King- 
doms, or  Commonwealths,  to  make. the  moft  effectual 
provifions  they  caff  tp  bridle  the  appetites'  and  paflions 
of  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopesof  im- 
jpunity  when  they  violate  the  laws  of  their  country. 

•  Cromwell  ctcellcd  nToft"  other  Tyrants  irt  tliis  ibrt  of  Policy. 

-f  Virufii  cgfcgium  olim  domi  miliù^^que  Decern viratus  Collegaegue 
•  ita  mutavcr^ù,,iit  Appil  quam  fui  firiìilis  mallet  eire.  Liv.  lib.  III.' 
<?àp.  xli.— A  fatal  but  ufual  cohfequ'cnce  of  pewcr,  which  is  too  often 
exerted  tp  opptcf?  oiheris.  ' 

Vei.  Ill,  X  C  H  A  F'. 
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CHAP.    XLIII. 

it  bai  fbofe  who  fighi  out  of  a  principle  of  honour  make  the 

beji  and  mófi  faithful  Soldiers. 

FROM  what  has  been  related  above  concerning 
the  Decemviri^  it  may  likewifc  be  remarked  how 
great  a  difference  there  is  betwixt  Soldiers  that  are 
well  affeded  to  their  Commanders^  and  fight  for  their 
own  glory,  and  thofe  that  are  led  into  the  field  againfl: 
khéir  inclination,  and  fight  only  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion of  others.     For  though  the  Roman  armies  were 
l&lmoft  always  victorious  when  commanded  by  Confuls, 
yet  under  the  conduA  of  the  Decemviri,  they  were 
never  fuccefsful.     From  hence  alfo  we  may  difccrn 
one  of  the  reafons  at  Icaft,  why  forces  arc  fa  little  to 
be  depended  upon' who  have  no  other  motive  tp  fight 
than  their  pay,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  fe- 
cure  their  fidelity,  or  to  make  them  fo  much,  your 
friends  as  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  you.     For  Sol- 
diers whofe  hearts  are  not  warmly  affefted  in  the  caufe 
and  ihterefts  of  thofe  for  whom  they  fight,  will  make 
but  a  very  feeble  rcfiftance  if  vigoroufly  attacked  : 
and  fince  this  fort  of  afi^eftion  and  emulation  is  not 
to  be  found,  or  indeed  expefted  in  Mercenaries,  thofe 
that  govern  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths   ought 
above  all  things  to  fortify  themfclves  with  the  love 
and  efteem  of  their  own  Soldiers,  as  in  faét  all  thofe 
have  ever  done  who  have  perform^  the  grcateft  ex- 
ploits.    The  Roman  armies  had  not  joft  their  ancient 
vaJQur  under  the  reign  of  the  Decemviri  ;  but  as  they 
were  but  coldiy  affedcd  towards'  thdm,  they  did  not 
exert  themfelvcs  with  their^  ufual  Spirit,  nor  fucceed 
in  the  manner  they  had. been  wont  to  do.     But  when 
the  Decemvirate  was  ab.olifhed,  and  they  had   reco- 
vered  their  liberties,  they  fought  cpurageoufly  again 
like  free  men  in  the  defence  of  their  country  •;  and 
^  confe- 
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confequently    their  enterprizcs   were  crowned   with 
glory  and  fuccefs  as  before  K 

CHAP.    XLIV. 

That  a  multitude  without  a  Head  can  do  but  little  ;  and 
that  they  Jhould  not  threaten  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  power  ^ 
before  they  have  obtained  it. 

UPON  the  violence  that  had  been  offered  to  Vir- 
ginia-f,  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  having  taken 
arms  and  retired  to  Mons  Sacer,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  army,  the  Senate  fent  to  demand  iht 
reafon  of  that  Secefiion,  and  by  what  authority  thd 
Soldiers  had  abandoned  the  camp  :  and  fo  great  wad 

•  "  With  regard  to  Fleets  and  Armies,'*  fays  the  Author  of  the 
Eflimate  of  the  Mariners  and  Principles  of  the  times,  vol.  II.  feeV, 
Vi.  **  another  Truth  offers  itfelf  to  obfervation.  Here  the  love  of  Glo- 
ly  is  necefTary  in  the  Leaders,  as  a  motive  to  great  and  daring  Enter* 
prizes.  But  amongit  the  inferior  ranks,  the  fear  of  fliaine  will  gtrie*' 
rally  be  of  fufficient  influence  to  compel  them  to  their  Duty.  The 
reafon  is  evident  ^  fbr,  -with  regard  to  the  Leaders,  as  it  is  impoflibl^ 
to  point  out  to  them  ^he  particular  track  of  their  Dpty  in  tstry  in^ 
ftance  ;  fo  their  coiiduft  rauft  be  left  in  gener.^  to  the  determinations 
of  their  own  mind.  Great  aétions  will  naturally  be  attended  with 
glory  :  but  the  mere  omiifion  of  great  aóiions^  where  peremptory  or- 
ders are  not  given,  is  not  neceflarily  attended  with  Ihame.  It  is  the 
love  of  Glory  only  therefore,  that  cart  urge  a  Leader  to  great  and 
dangerous  attempts.  But  with  regard  to  the  inferior  ranks,  there  the 
particular  track  of  Duty  is  pointed  dut,  which  is  only  this,  **  obey 
•*  the  commands  of  your  Leader."  Under  this  circuuiltance  no  eva- 
fion  can  take  place  :  every  man  muft  obey,  or  Ififamy  overtakes  him  s 
and  thus  the  fear  of  (hame  becomes  fufiicient.  This  diilin^ion  will 
clearly  account  for  that  ftrange  difference  of  conduft  in  our  Britilh 
troops  during  the  laft,  as  well  as  the  prefent  war.  It  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  fA  fometimes  they  have  fought  like  Lions,  and  at  others  have 
been  as  timorous  as  Hares.  Their  bravery  in  particular  inftances,  hat 
been  brought  as  a  proof  againft  the  exiltence.of  the  Ruling  Princi- 
ple of  Effeminacy  which  runs  through  this  work.  But  whoevef 
views  this  matter,  according  to  the  di/lin<5tions  here  pointed  out,  will 
at  once  fee  the  veil  drawn  off  from  this  myfterious  appearance  of 
things.  Where  did  our  troops  diffinguifh  their  Valour  ?  was  it  not  at 
Dettingen  ?  at  La  Feldt  ?  and  above  all,  on  the  dreadful  ^eld  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  where  honeil  Fame  forfook  the  Standard  of  the  Viftor,  and 
wept  over  the  Banners  of  the  retreating  Englifh  ?  And  who  were  their 
Leaders  upon  thefe  important  days  ?  They  were  fuch'as  were  infp^red 
and  aéluared  by  the  generous  love  of  glory.*' 

f  Appius  bad  made  a  forcible  attempt  to  ravidi  her. 

L  2  the 
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^he  reyereiKc  in  which  the  multitude  fiill  held  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  that  as  they  had  no  Head 
over  them,  no  particular  pcrfon  would  prcfume  to 
return  an  anfwer  :  for  though,  as  Livy  fays^  there 
was  matter  enough  for  an  an^erj  yet  no  body  cared 
to  deliver  it.  From  whence  we  may  obferve  how 
Weak  a  thing  a  multitude  is  without  a  Head, 

But  Virginius  (the  father  of  Virginia)  being  aware 
of  this  defedi,  had  the  addrefs  to  get  twenty  military 
Tribunes  created  with  power  to  treat  and  confer  with 
the  Se-nate  :  after  which  they  defired  that  Valerius 
and  Horatius  might  be  fent  to  them,  to  whom  they 
would  communicate  what  they  had  to  fay.  Thefc 
twp  Senators,  however,  refufed  to  go  upon  any  fucb 
errand,  except  the  Decemviri  would  firft  abdicate 
iheir  authority  :  which  being  at  lad  conFiplied  witb^ 
they  went  to  the  people,  who  demanded  that  their 
Tribunes  (hould  be  reftored,  that  appeals  tar  theni 
from  the  Sentence  of  any  magiftrate  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed of,  and  that  the  late  Decemviri  (hould  be  de* 
livered  up  to  them,  whom  they  would  burn  alive. 
The  two  firft  requefts  were  approved  by  Valerius  and 
Horatius  ;  but  they  could  not  help  condemning  the 
laft  as  Savage  and  inhuman,  telling  them,  **  crudcli- 
**  tatis  odio,  in  crudelitatcm  ruitis  •/'  whilft  you 
•*  abhor  cruelty  in  others,  you  would  be  guilty  of  the 
•*  higheft  degree  of  barbarity  yourfclvcs  ;"  and  advif- 
ing  them  to  drop  all  further  mention  of  the  Decem- 
viri at  that  time,  that  fo  they  might  attend  more  ef- 
ftftually  to  the  recovery  of  their  own  liberty  and  au- 
thority; after  which,  they  might  find  fufficient  means 
to  take'  proper  fatisfadilion.  Hence  we  may  learn, 
how  weak  and  imprudent  it  is  to  afk  for  a  things  and 
to  declare  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  dcfign  to  make  ai 
bad  ufe  of  it  as  foon  as  obtained  :  certainly  in  luch  a 
cafe  a  man  (houM  conceal  his  bad  intentions,  at  leafl 
till  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  folHcitations,  which  he 
ought  by  all  means  to  make  his  firft  and  principal  en- 
deavour, if  a  perfon  had  a  ^defign  upon  the  life  of 
another,  would  it  not  be  fufficient  to  fay  to  hinr,. 

<<  pray 
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♦*  pray  lend  me  your  Sword,"  Without  telling  him  you 
intended  to  kill  him  with  it  -,  fincc  when  you  have  got 
the  Sword  in  your  hand,  you  may  do  what  you  pleafe 
with  it? 


C  H  A  P.     XLV. 

That  it  is  a  had  precedent  to  break  a  new  Law  ;  efpecially 
in  the  Legjjtator  kimfelf:  and  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  thcfe  that  govern  States  tt)  multiply  injuries  and  re- 
peat them  every  day. 

WHEN  the  public  tranquility  was  reftored  at 
Rome,  and  the  ancient  form  of  Government 
rc-ellabUihed,  Ap]DÌiTS  was  cited  by  Virginius  to  an* 
fv/er  for  hi«  niifdemeanours  before  the  J^eople  ;  and 
making  hisapp^arance  in  the midft  of  ^  great  number 
of  the  Nobility,  he  was  immcdiately  ordered  toPrifon. 
Uport  this,  he  proteftcd  againft  it,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  :  but  Virginius  infilled  that  he  who  hadabolifhed 
all  appeals,  was  not  worthy  of  being  indulged  in  one 
himfclf,  or  of  being  allowed  to  implore  the  protedión 
of  a  people  whom  be  had  fo  grievoufly  injured.  But 
Apprus  replied,  that  they  who  had  been  fo  ze^lbus  to, 
re  eftabliifi  that  privilege,  Ihould  not  be  the  firft  co^ 
break  it.  After  all,  however,  he  was  committed  to 
prifon,  and  killed  himfelf  before  his  trial  rame  on.  ^' 
Now  though  without  doubt  Appiusdeferved  the  fe- 
vered puniflimenr,  yet  it  was  a  thing  of  very  danger-' 
ous  confcquence  for  the  Roman  people  to  violate  their 
own  laws,  and  efpecially  one  that  was  fo  lately  made-: 
for  1  think  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  a  commonwealth' than  to  eftablifh  laws,  and 
not  obfervc  them  -,  especially  if  they  are  firft  difpenfed 
with  by  the  Legiflators  themfelves.  A  reform  in  the 
State  having  taken  place  at  Florence  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1495,  by  the  affift'ance  and  advice  of  Furi- 
ar Girolamo  òavonarola  (whofe.  writings  give  fufficienc 
proof  of  his  learning,  abilities,  and  Spirit),  a  new  law 

L  3  was 
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was  made  for  the  further  fecurity  of  the  Citizens,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  appeal  to  the 
people  frojii  any  Sentence  paflcd  in  matters  of  State, 
either  by  the  Council  of  eight,  or  the  Signiory.  Bue 
notwithftanding  this  law,  which  he  had  follicired  with 
fuch  earneftnefs,  and  obtained  with  fo  much  difficulty, 
five  Citizens  who  had  been  condemned  io  death  by  the 
Signiory,  and  defigncd  to  appeal  to  the  people  were 
denied  that  privilege  :  a  circumttancc  that  hurt  the 
Friar's  reputation  more  than  any  thing  elfe  that  could 
poffibly  have  befallen  him  -,  for  if  this  law  was  of  fuch 
iniportance  as  he  pretended,  it  ought  to  have  been 
ftridlly  obfcrved  •,  if  not,  why  was  it  pfeffed  with  fuch 
importunity  ?  This  was  the  more  taken  notice  of  be- 
caufe  he  never  made  the  ieaft  mention  of  the  violation 
of  the  law  in  any  of  his  Sermons  or  harangues,  though 
he  afterwards  .delivered  many  to  the  people,  nor  ci- 
ther condemned  prexcufed  thofe  that  had  broke  it,  for 
fmce  it  ferved  his  own  purpofcs,  he  knew  not  how  to 
condemn  it,  and  as  to  an  excufe,  there  was  no  poffibi- 
lity  of  making  any  ;  which  fort  of  behaviour  fully 
qiicovering  the  partiality  and  ambition  of  his  heart,  en- 
tirely ruined  his  reputation,  and  loaded  him  with  infa* 
my  and.  reproach  ^. 

It  likcwife  creatps  great  difguft  in  a  State  when  the 
Citizens  are  terrified  every  day  with  freflh  profecutions^ 
^s  it  happened  at  Rome  after  the  expiration  of  the  De* 
cem virate,  for  not  only  all  the  Decemviri,  but  fo  ma- 
ny oth^r  Citizens  wereaccufed^nd  condemned  at  differ- 
ent times,  tJiat  the  Nobility  were  in  the  utmoftconfter- 
nation,  and  began  to  apprehend  there  would  be  no  end , 
of  thcle  fcverities,  till  their  whole  order  was  extin- 
guiftied;  and  this  manner  of  proceeding  would  cer- 
tainly have  excited  great  troubles  and  inconveniencics, 
if  they  had  not  been  forcfeen  and  prevented  by  Mar* 
cus  Duellius  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who  publlfhed  an 
cdift,  prohibiting  every  one  either  to  cite  or  accufe 
any  Roman  Citizen  dufing  the  fpace  of  a  year  j  by 

•  See  Chap,  vi,  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Notes  upon  it. 

which  ■ 
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which  adi  of  moderation,  the  Nobility  were  delivered 
frohi  all  further  difqgfetude  and  àjfb^chenfiolti.  *  Protri 
hence  it  appetìrs^liow  dangerous  it  isercherfor  aPrioce 
ór  a  Commonwealth  to  keep  their  fubjei^S'  in  continual 
fear  and  alarm  by  daily  executions.  Indecd^nothing 
can  be  more  prejudliéiàl  '  to  iheV  iHte'reft*  :  for  when 
men  begin  to  dread  thefe  evils,  they  will  naturally  en'^ 
deavour  to  fccure  themfelves  at  aU'events.  atìd  become 
bolder  and  more  determined  to  attempt*  a  change  of 
government.  Upon  ludi  oceafioh-s'thtfrcfofe,  il  is  thq 
bcft  way  either  to  punifh  410  body  at  all,  or  to  finifh 
the  execution^  at  once,  arid  afterwards  to  give  the  peo* 
pie  nooccafion  to'ftsrV  any  thing  further  »,  that  fo  they 
may  live  jecurcly  and  quietlyf.  '  •  "    • 


»  »> 
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^hat  tn^n  ufudlh  rtfèfroin  one  de^rutf*  ambition  to  another  ; 
endeavouring  'in  the  firjl  place  to  J^iire  ihimfeivea  Jrom 
òpprefftòny  anS  afterwards  to  oprrefi  others. 

"  K  .  I  \ 

*  -  *  I 

>  __ 

AFTER  the  people  of  Romehad  not  only  recovered 
their  Hbert j^  a-nd  former  power,  but  w;e/e  become 
ftronger  and  (till  mòre  fccure  ufidertbcpTOtedion  of  ma- 
ny new  laws,  it  might  have  been  cxpeded  they  would 
atjaft  have  enjoyed  fome  repofe;  yet  it  happened  quite 
contrary,  and  every  day' produced  new  tumults  and  diCr 
fenfions.  The,  rcafon  of  which,  according  to  Livy,  wa.^ 
that  the  Nobility  and  Plebeians  being  at  perpetual  vari- 
ance, when  one  fide  wa^  bumbled,  the  other  grew  info- 
lent;  when  thepopuface  were  contcnttheyoungNobilii;y. 

♦  Witncfs  the  cafe  of  ÒOr  Kfìig  James  II.  who  terrified  and  difguft^^ 
ed  h»  Subjefts  to  tlie  Uft  dcgie?,  by  the  ujireafonable  number  of^  Ex- 
ecutions which  he  ordered  in  the  weft  of  England  at  different  time» 
upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  affair. 

t  As  the  Emperor  Auguftus  didr  who  after  a  moll  cruel  profcrip- 
tion  and  a  multitude  of  Executions,  prefentiy  became  fo  remarkably  in- 
dulgent and  merciful  to  his  Sobjee^s,  that  he  afterwards  reigned  in 
peace  and  fecurity  all  his  life^  and  has  been  more  extolled  than  aimoft 
any  other  Emperor. 

L  4         '  .  beg^n 
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began  to  abufe  them  ;  nor  was.  it  in  the  power  of  thq 
Tribunes  to  provide  any  effectual  remedy  for  this,  as 
they  were  liable  tobeinfuked  thcmfelvcs.     The  No-| 
bHity,  on  the  Qther  hand,  though  thf y  could  not  heljD 
being  fenftble,  iha|:  the  younger  part   of  their  order 
were  too  arbitrary  atjd  licentious,  yet  if  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  gqod  order  were  to  be  tra.nfgrelfcd  either 
by  one  fide  or  the  other,  ichofe  rather  that  their  own 
ihouldbe  the  trcfpaflcr  tfian  that  of  the  Plebeians.  So 
that  the  immoderate  defire  of  prcferving  their  refpeflivc 
privileges,  was  the  caufc  that  when  either  faftion  pre- 
vailed, 'they  opprcfled  the  other;  for  it  generally  hap- 
pens,  that  whilft  men  are  guarding  againfl:  violence 
themfelves,  they  begin  to  encroach  upon  others,  and 
when  they  pull  a  dagger  out  of  their  own  breaft,  en- 
deavour to  plun^c^  it  into  their  ne ighljour's  ;  as  if  they 
mpft  of  neceffity  either  injure  or  be  injured- 
■    From  hence  we  may  obiferve  (amongft  other  things) 
in  wh^t  manner  Republics  are  at  laft  diflblved,  how 
natural  a  trahfition  there  is  from  one  degree  of  ambir 
tion  to  another,  and  that  what  Sallull  fays  in  the  per- 
son of  Julius  Cffifar  is  very  juft,  *'  quod  omnia  mala 
•♦  exempla,  boms  initiis  orta  funt  -,    that  all  difordcrs 
and  abufes  ariie  from  good  beginnings/*     Ambitious 
,  Citizens  in  all  Commonwealths^  make  it  their  princi- 
pal bufinefs,  as  1  faid  before,  not  only  to  defend  them- 
felves againft  private  violence,  but  the  authority  of  the 
Magiftrates;  for  which  purpofe,   they   endeavour  to 
tultivate  friendfliips  and  dependencies-  by  ways  feem* 
ingly  honeft  and  honourable  ;.  as  by  lending  money  to 
thoié  that  are  poor,  or  protefting  the,  weak,  and  help- 
left,  againft  the  oppreflbr  and  extortioner;  all  which 
parrying  a  fair  and  g'Òod  appearance,  the  people  arc 
eafily  deluded   and  take  no  care  to  prevent  the  con- 
fequ'ences  till  it  is  too  late,  and  not  only  private  Citi- 
zens but  even  the  Magiftratts  themfelves  begin  to  ftand 
in  awe  of  them*.     After  they  have  arrived  at  this 

• 

,  •  Such  was  the  conduft  of  Cofimo  de'  Medici  an4.his  pofterity  j  by 
vrhtcl)  they  at  laft  made  themfelves  Sovereigns  of  Tufcany.  bee  thè 
ifearjaft  Books  of  the  Hiftory  of  f  lorlncc. 
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height  without  any  oppofition,  it  becomes  very  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with  them,  fpr  reafons  which  i  have 
given  before,  in  difcourfing  on  the  folly  arnd  mipru- 
dence  of  endeavouring  to  eradicate  an  evit  that  is 
grown  to  too  great  a  head  in  a  Commonwealth;,  fo 
that  when  things  are  once  come  to  this  pafs,  you  mult 
either  endeavour  to  pull  them  down  again^  which  can* 
not  be  done  without  the  utmoft  hazard  of  utter  ruin 
to  the  State  ;  or  you  muft  patiently  fubmit  to  lofeyour 
liberties,  except  their  death,  or  fome  other  accidenc 
Ihould  chance  to  deliver  you.  For  when  they  perceive 
both  the  people  and  Magiftrates  arc*  afraid  of  them 
and  their  friends,  they  wilF  foon  begin  to  domineer  and 
play  the  tyrant»  A  Commonwealth  therefore  oughc 
above  ail  things,  to  tafke  timely  care  to  prevent  its 
Citizens  from  domgevfl  under  the'appearance  of  good  $ 
and  that  they^  may  not  become  fo  popular  as  to  preju-» 
dice  the  State  inftead  of  advancing  its  welfare-,  but 
of  this  we  (hall  treat  more  at  large  in  another  place*. 


G  H  A  P.     XLVIL 

though  the  people  are  fometimes  mijiaken  in  general  points^ 
yet  tbeyfddom  or  never  err  in  particulars^ 

TH  E  people  of  Rome,  as  I  faid  before»  growing 
weary  of  their  Confuls,  and  defirous  to  have 
them  chofcn  out  of  the  Plebeians  for  the  future,  or  at 
leaft  fome  bounds  prefcribcd  to  their  power  \  the  No- 
bility, in  order  to  prevent  their  Authority  from  being 
debafed  either  way,  took  a  middle  courfe»  and  con- 
fented  that  four  Tribunes  withConfular  power  fhould 
be  elefted  inditFcrentìy  out  of  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. The  people  were  pretty  well  fatisfied,  ima- 
gining that  in  confequence  of  this,  the  Confulftiip 
would  at  laft  be  utterly  abolifhed,.  and  they  (hould 
have  an  equal  (hare  in  the  adminiftratioh.     But  it  was 

.     V  •  See  Chap.  Viu 
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very  pentàrkable  thai  at  the  creaxion  of  thpfe. Tribunes 
irbcn  they  had  it  in  their  power  and  every  body  expeft- 
cd  they  would  have  c^Kifen  them  out  of  the  Plebeians, 
they  wcne  all  eleéteid  put  of  the  Nobility.  Upon  which 
Livy  fays,  **  quorum  commitiorura  evenxus  docuit, 
♦•  alios  animos  in  contcntione  Jibertatis  &  honpris,  alios 
♦^  fecundum  depofua  certamina  in  inqorrupto  judiciQ 
♦'  «ffe  ;  the  event  of  this  eledion  fhewed  that  the  pe,o- 
**  pic  were  of  one  mind  in  their  cpntefts  for  liberty 
••  and  honours,  and  of  another  when  thofe  ^ootefts 
**  were  ovcr>  and  their  judgment  grown  cool  again.'* 

Confidering  with  myfelf  therefore  what  might  t)e  . 
the  reafon  of  this,  Ithin^f  it  is  becAufe  men  are  more 
apt  to  be  miftaken  in  generals  than  particulars.     The 
Plebeians  at  Rome  thought  therafclvcs  naore  wothy 
of  the  Confulthip  than  the  Nobility,  as  tKcy  were  fa 
much  the  more  numerous  body,  and  not  only  bore  the 
chief  burden  and  hardfliips  in  ^U  wirs^  but  were  the 
greatcft  fupport  .of  public  lili^rty,  and  contributed 
moft  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  j  upon 
which,  their  pretenfions  feeming  to  them   in  no  wife 
unreafonable,  they  refolved  to.  aflbmf  that  honour  at 
all  events.     But  when  they  came  to  make  choice  of 
proper  perfons  from  among  themfclves  to  611  theCon- 
fullhip,  xhey   began  .to  find  their  weaknefs,  and  foon 
perceived,    that  no   particular   man    amongìl  them 
was  equal  to  what  they  thought  they  had  defcrved 
altogether.  Afhamed  of  their  incapacity  therefore,  they 
gave  their  votes  for  fuch  as  they  knew  ^yere  really  more. 
vWDfthy  y  upon  which  occafion,  Livy^crics  out  In  fome 
IjDrt  of  admiration,  >'  hanc  modcftiam,  a?quitatemque 
"  &aititudinem  animi  ubinunc  in  utip  in  veneris,  quae 
tunc  popoli  univerfi  fuit?    Where  fhall  we  fee  now 
adays  that  degree  of  modefty,  equity^  and  magnani- 
**'  mityeven  inany  oneone  man,  which  was  then  fo  con- 
***fpicuous  in  a  whole  p.eople  ?"  As  a  further  confirma- 
tion cf  this  matter,  I  fliall  produce  a  remarkable  proof 
from  what  happened  io  Capua,  after  Hannibal  had 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannse.     Upon 
that  overthrow,  all  Italy,  .and  the  Capuajis  in  particu- 
lar 
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lar,  began  to  rebel  againft  their  Governors,  out  of 
an  a'ncicncemulation  which  fubfifted  betwixt  the  Senate 
and  the  People  there.  But  Pacuvius  Calavius  being 
then  firft  Magiftrate  in  thatCity,  and  feeing  the  ferment 
it  was  in,  hit  upon  the  following  expedient  to  reconcile 
the  People  and  Senate.  In  the  firft  place,  he  called 
the  Senate  together,  and  having  reprefented  to  them 
how  implacaWy  they  were  hated  by  the  people,  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in  of  being  murdered  by  them,  and  the 
City  delivered  up  to  Hannibal,  now  the  afiairs  of  the 
Romans  were  in  fo  defperate  a  condition,  told  them  at 
laft  tliat  if  they  would  leave  things  to  him,  he  would 
reconcile  all  differences  betwixt  them  ;  but  th^t  it  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  prefervation,  that  they 
fhould  be  all  locked  up  together  in  the  Senate  boufe, 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  People  ;  after 
which,  he  would  anfwcr  for  their  fafety.  The  Senators, 
Ibbmitting  to  this,  he  told  the  people  in  ^  conference 
that  the  time  was  come  at  laft  when  they  might  fufE*. 
ciently  humble  the  Nobilityif  they  pleafed,  and  take 
a  full  revenge  upon  them  for  the  many  injuries. they 
had  received  ^t  their  hands  ;  for  he  had  them  all  (hut 
up  together  in  his  cuftody:  but  as  he  imagiaed  they 
would  not  think  of  leaving  the  City  wholly  unprovided 
with  Magiftrates  and  Senators,  he  was  of  opinion  they 
Ihould  create  new  onts  firft  to  fupply  the  vacancies,  in^ 
cafe  they  had  a  mind  to  difpatch  the  old  ones  :  for 
which  purpofe,  he  had  brought  a  purfc  thither  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Senators  in  it^  out  of  which  he 
defired  they  would  draw  them  one  by  one,  and  he 
would  take  care  that  every  man  of  them  ihould  be  put 
to  death  immediately,  as  foon  as  they  had  appointed 
another  in  his  room.  The  drawing  accordingly  begun, 
and  upon  the  firft  name  that  came  out,  a  great  outcry 
was  fct  up  of  Tyrant,  Oppreffor,  &c.  afid  Pacuvius 
afking  whom  they  would  have  to  fucceed  him,  a  ge- 
neral filence  enfued  •,  after  which,  one  of  the  Plebeians 
was  propofed  :  no  fooner  was  he  mentioned  however, 
but  Ibmc  burft  out  a  laughing,  others  began  to  hifs 
and  others  to  abui^  him,  fome  in  one  manner  and  fome 
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in  another:  fo  that  in  (hort,  as  they  proceeded  to  name 
the  others,  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  that  was 
■iliO'Jght  worthy  .of  that  dignity.  Pacuvius  therefore, 
taking  the  advantage  of  thi$  difpofition  in  the  people, 
told  them  that  fincc  they  did  not  think  it  convenient 
the  City  (hould  be  without  a  Senate,  and  could  not 
agree  in  the  choice  of  new  Senators,  they  had  better 
be  reconciled  to  the  old  ones,  who  would  be  fo  hum- 
bled by  the  apprehenfions  they  had  been  in,  that  they 
might  expeft  to  find  that  moderation  as  well  as  abili- 
ty in  them,  which  it  feemed  they  could  not  hope  for 
in  others.  A  reconciliation  accordingly  enfued  betwixt 
the m  -,  and  the  miftake  they  had  lain  under  was  foon 
difcovered,  when  they  came  to  the  difcuffion  of  par* 
liculars. 

The  people  are  likewife  often  deceived  in  judging 
of  the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  things  ;  and  arc 
not  capable  of  being  difabufed,  till  they  come  to  view 
them  more  nearly.  After  the  year  1414,  moil  of  the 
*  the  principal  Citizens  of  Florence  being  driven  out  of 
that  City,  and  no  regular  Government  left,  but  rather 
a  licentious  fort  of  mifrule,  under  which,  things  fell 
into  greater  confufion  every  day  ;  feveral  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  who  faw  the  Republic  could  not  fubfjft,  and 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  true  caufe,  imput- 
ed it  to  the  ambition  of  certain  leading  men  amortgfl: 
them,  who  (as  they  gave  out)  fomented  thefe  difordcrs, 
in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties,  and  mold 
the  State  into  fuch  a  form,  as  they  beft  liked  them- 
fclves  :  thefe  afperfions  were  indultrioufly  propagated 
in  every  part  of  the  City,  by  perfons  who  daily  abufed 
the  principal  Citizens,  both  in  public  and  private  com- 
panies, threatening,  that  if  ever  they  fhould  get  into 
the  Signiory,  they  would  not  fail  to  bring  their  mif- 
decds  to  light,  and  punifh  them  feverely.  But  after- 
wards, when  fome  of  thofe  very  men  came  into  autho- 
ticy,  as  they  had  wiflied^  and  froni  that  degree  of  e* 
minence  were  enabled  to  f<fe  further  and  clearer  into 
things,  they  foon  began  to  perceive  the  eaufes  of  thefe 
diforders^  the  dangers  that  hung  ovtr  their  heads,  and 
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the  difficulty  of  providing  any  effettuai  remedy  :  and 
finding  ihey  were  owing  rather  to  the  malignity  of  tlic 
times,   than  to  any   particular  men,  they   preCently 
changed  both  their  opinion  and  conduft  ;  as  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  particulars  had  opened  tlieir 
eyes,  and  convinced  them  of  the  prejudices  they  had 
conceived,  and  the  errors  they  had  lain  under,  whilft: 
they  judged  of  things  by  general  appearances.     So 
that  thofe  who  had  heard  them  talk  in  another  ftrain^ 
whilft  they  were  private  men,  and  faw  them  aft  in  a 
manner  fo  different  from  their  former  profeffions  when 
they  had  got  into  power,  could  not  be  perfuaded  that 
this  was  the  cffeft  of  more  experience,  or  deeper  infight 
into  the  State  of  affairs,  but  that  they  were  either  cor» 
rupted  by  others,  or  intoxicated  with  their  own  pow- 
er :  and  the  fame  thing  happening  feveral  times  after- 
wards  gave  rife  to  the  proverb,  *'  Coftoro  hanno  iin* 
•*  animo  in  piazza,  &  uno  in  palazzo;  thefe  men  are  of 
*'  one  opinion  in  the  houfe,  and  another  out  of  doors/* 
From  what  has  been  faid  therefore,  it  appears,  that 
it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  undeceive  the  people,  by  fetting 
particulars  before  their  tycSy  Avhen  they  have   been 
mifled  by  judging  of  things  irt  general,  as  Pacuvius  did 
at  Capua,  and  the  Patricians  at  Rome  ;  and,  I  think, 
we  may  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  no  prudent  man 
ought  to  dtrfpifc  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  parti- 
cular matters,  fuch  efpecially  as  the  diftribution  of  of- 
fices and  honours,  ip  which  they  arefo  fcldom  wrong» 
that  if  a  fmaller  number  were  to  have  thcdifpofal  of 
them,  they  would  err  much  oftener*.  It  may  not  then 

•  Verf  different  18  old  Montaigne's  opini  on  upon  this  point.  *•  A 
dozen  men,  lays  he,  muft  be  culled  out  of  a  whole  nation,  to  judge  an 
acre  of  land  5  and  the  judgment  of  ourincUnatioos'and  aftions,  the  hard- 
eft  and  moft  important  thing  that  is,  wemuft  refer  tOj-vox  populi,  the 
mother. of  ignorance,  injuftice,  and  inconftancy.  4s  it  reafonable  that 
the  life  of  a-wifemaniKould  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  foojs?  -*'  An 
••  quidquara^tultius.^'fays  Tully  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Tufculan  Dis- 
putations, *<  quam  quos  iingulos  contemnas, -eos  oliquid  ptitarecfle  «ni- 
**  \trros?  Can  any  thing  be  more  f 00 li (h  than  to  think,  thnt  tholb' 
**  you  defplfe  when  Jingle,  can  be  of  any  value  in  the  bulk  ?''  .He  tliart 
makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  pJeafe  them,  ^ììì  never  fucceed;  it  is  a  mark 
that  never  4o  be  reached  or^iit.  **  J^ihil  tarn  jneflimubile  «ft  qnam 
^*  opinio  raiHtitudinis,    J^thuig  i»  to  be  £0  -iittle  elieemed  astbe 
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.  fcem  foreign  to  our  purpofc,  to  (hew  in  the  next  Chap- 
ter what  methods  the  Senators  of  Rome  took  to  over- 
reach the  Plebeians,  in  diftributions  of  this  nature. 

• 

*•  Judgment  of  the  multitude.'*  Demetrius  pìeàfantìy  fatd  of  the 
toice  of  the  people,  **  That  he  inade  no  more  account  of  that 
"  which  came  out  of  their  mouth,  than  of  what  fumed  from  their 
•*  lower  parts.'*  Cicero  goes  further  in  his  fecohd  book  de  fìnibus* 
•*  Ego  hoc  judico,  fays  he,  fi  quando  non  turpe  fu,  tamen  non  effe  non 
**  turpe,  quum  id  a  multìtudine  laudatur.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
•*  though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itfelf,  yet  it  cannot  but  l)ecome  fb  when 
.^  n  is  commended  by  the  multitude.**  No  art,  no  dexterity,  could  con« 
éu&  our  fteps  in  following  fo  wandering  and  fo  irregular  a  guide.  la 
theconfpiion  and  noife  of  vulgar  opinion  no  good  path  can  be  chofen  : 
let  us  not  then  propofe  to  ourfelvés  fo  vanabfe  a  Conduébor  ;  let  us 
conibntiy  follow  our  own  right  reafbn  ;  let  the  approbation  of  th« 
public  follow  us,  if  it  will  ;  and  as  it  wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we 
have  no  caufe  to  expert  it  fooner  any  other  way  than  that» 

— —  Non  quicquid  turbida  Roma 
Elevet,  accedas,  examenque  improbum  in  ilia 
Caftiges  trutiita,  nee  te  quseiìveris  «xtra. 

— —  Whatever  reft  le  fs  Rome 
Extols  or  cenfures,  trufl  not  to  its  doom  : 
Stand  not  th'  award  of  an  ill-judging  town. 
Nor  by  its  falfer  fcale  ad j ufi:  your  own. 
No,  no,  for  ether  judgments  a(k  no  more, 
*  To  know  thyfelf,  thyfelf  alone  explore. 

Persius,  Sat.  i.  V.  5. 

If  popular  opinion,  nevcrthelefs,  be  of  that  ufe  to  the  Public,  as  to 
keep  men  in  their  duty;  if  fome  are  thereby  excited  to  virtue;  if 
Princes  are  moved  by  hearing  the  world  blels  the  memory  of  Trajan, 
and  abominate  that  of  Nero  ;  if  it  moves  them  to  fee  the  name  of  that 
great  beaft,  once  fo  terrible  and  dreaded,  now  fo  freely  cuiTed  and  re- 
viled by  every  Icbool-boy,  let  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  increafe  and 
be  chehflied  as  much  as  poflible  amongft  us.  For  even  Plato  himfelf, 
bending  his  whole  endeavour  to  make  his  Citizens  virtuous,  advifes 
them  not  to  defpife  the  good  efteem  of  the  People,  and  fays,  •*  That 
••  it  happens  by  a  certain  Divine  infpiration,  that  efm  the  wicked 
•*  thcnifelves,  as  well  by  word  as  opinion,  can  often  diftingujlh  the 
««  good  from*  the  evil."  This  Perfon  and  his  Tutor  are  marvellous 
bold.  Artificers,  to  add  Divine  operations  and  Revelations  wherever 
human  force  is  w.inting:  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  reafon,  that 
Timon  railing  at  him,  calls  him  "  the  great  Forger  of  Miracles,*'  as 
Cicero  fays  in  his  fijrft  bock  de  natura  deorum,  cap.  xx.  "  Ut  Tra» 
•«  gici  Poefx  confugiunt  ad  Deum  aliquem,  cum  aliter  explicare  ar- 
**  gumenti  exitum  ngn  poffunt.  As  Tragic  poets  have  recourfe  to 
•«  fomeDcity,  when  they  cannot  otherwise  tell  how  to  wind  up  the 
"  plot."  Bookll.EfTay  16. 
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CHAP.    XLVIIL 

To  prevent  a  mean  or  wicked  man  from  being  advanced  to 
the  Magijlracy^  care  Jhould  be  taken  to  fet  a  Candidate 
of  the  noblefl  family ^  and  mofi  eminent  merits  in  com^ 
petition  with  one  of  the  bafeft  and^jjilejl  of  the  People. 

WHEN  the  Patricians  began  to  be  apprehcnfivò 
that  Tribunes,  vefted  with  Confular  power, 
would  be  chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians,  they  always 
had  recourfc  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  expedients  ; 
they  cither  fct  up  fome  of  the  worthieft  and  mofl:  ref- 
pcc^ablc  of  their  own  order,  or  corrupted  fome  of 
the  moft  fordid  and  bafeft  of  the  Plebeians  to  ftand 
Candidates,  and  boldly  to  foUicit  that  honour  which 
was  only  due  to  the  moft  defcrving.  The  latter  me- 
thod made  the  people  afliamed  of  beftowing  it  upon 
fuch  unworthy  menj  and  the  former,  of  taking  it  from 
thofe  that  were  the  moft  deferving.  This  may  ferve 
as  a  corroboration  of  what  I  faid  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  that  though  the  people  are  frequently  de- 
ceived in  judging  of  generals,  they  very  fcldom  err 
in  particulars. 


CHAP.    XLIX. 

If  fuch  Cities  as  Rome^  which  were  originally  free^  fotind 
it  exceeding  difficult  to.  make  laws  Jufficiently  effeminai 
to  f ecure  their  liber  ties, \  it  is  a  Imo  ft  impofftble  for  thofe 
that  have  al'vcays  been  in  a  fiate  of  fervili ty  and  depen* 
dence  ever  to  become  free. 

HOW  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  eftablifh  fuch  laws 
in  a  Commonwealth,  as  may  at  all  times  effec- 
tually prefcrve  its  liberties,  is  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Republic.  For  though 
many  good  provifions  "were  at  firft  made  by  Romulus, 

and 
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and  afterwards  by  Numa,  then, by  Tullus  Hoftilius, 
Servius,  and  laftly  by  the  Decemviri  who  were  created 
for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  in  prpcefs  of  tiene  frefli  exigen- 
cies and  accidents  often  made  new  laws  ncceffary  ;  as 
it  happened  when  they  created  the  Cenforfhip,  which 
was  one  of  rhofe  Inftitutions  that  chiefly  contributed 
to  preferve  the  liberties  of  Rome  To  Jong  ;  for  as  the 
Cenfors  were  appointed  to  infpcft  the  manners  and 
condufl:  of  the  Citizens,  and  to  corretì:  their  enormi- 
;ries  and  extravagancies,  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  ow- 
ing to  them  that  they  continued  uncorrupt  for  fuch  a 
«umber  of  years.     They  were  guilty  of  a  great  error 
however,  in  the  creation  of  thele  officers,  fince  they 
'wereto  continue  five  years  in  power:  but  this  was  af- 
terwards wifely  correcàed  by  Mamercus  the  Didlator, 
and  the  term  of  their  authority  reduced  to  eighteert* 
months  :  at  which  the  Cenfors  were  exafpcrated  to' 
fuch  a  degree,  and  watched  his  condudt  fo  narrowly, 
that  they  found  means  at  laft  to  expel  him  the  Senate»- 
to  the  great  regret  both  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Ple- 
beians,    That  Livy  does  not  inform  us  whether  Ma-, 
mercus  found  any  redrefs  upon  this  occafion,  mufl: 
either  be  a  negleft  in  the  Hiftorian,  or  a  defeft  in  the 
laws  :  for  furely  that  Commonwealth  cannot  be  wifely 
conftituted,  where  a  Citizen  is  liable  to  be  perfecuted 
without  rcfource  or  means  of  defence,  only  for  ,pra-£ 
mulging  a.law  for  the  maintenance  of  public  liberty. 
But  to  our  purpofe:  I  fay  tbàt.frorp  the  creation  of 
thcfc  new  Magiftratcs,.  we  may  obfefve  how  difficult 
it  is,  even  in  States  that  were  originally  free,  like 
-Rome,  .and  fubjcd  to  no  other  power,  to  m^ke  fuffi-* 
cient  provifions  for  the  fupport  of  liberty:  and, how 
almoft  impoflible  for  other  States,  which  were  fourid- 
cd,  and  always  have  lived  in  fubjedion,  ever  to  make 
ilichJaws  as  may. cffeftually  fecurethemin  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Jiberty  andtranquillity.     We  might  inftanqé 
in  the  cafe  of  Florence,  which  being  rfubjeft  to  the 
lioman  Ernpire. in. its  origin,  and  always  accuftomed 
to  livexinder  the  government  of  .others,  continued  a' 
Jong  lime  inthatStategof  feryility,  .without  fo  much* 
6      '  Sii 
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fis  ever  a^iring  to.  Ubcrty  :  at  laft»  however,-  fomq 
Jittl^  !dttea)pt  was. giade,. and  tfile.  Citizens  began  to 
Forg)  new  u,ws;f9r^tiiem  tiu|a&they  were  mix*' 

^d  ià'nd  entangled  ^ich  tqe  gldones,  .which  w^rejBad, 
they  had  h'ttlt  pr  qo^^mcacy  :  and  thus  they  conti- 
nued .two  hundred  years^  as  appears  ifOià^  authentic 
biftory,..  without  any  regular  fprpi.  of  Government 
jhat.  d^ferypd  the  ,n^me  pf  ^  Republic.  ,  The  fame 
^ifEfiulties  and  incpnvenienciej  t^at  occurred  in  that 
§tate,  havq  ever  b^e^,  inqdent  tpalL  others,  which 
had  the  like  Ofigip  :  and  though  3iqplc  authority  basi 
often  bee,n  truftedì  in  ^tfcie  ì)aed»,of  ,a  few  Citizens,  to 
pew  moaej  it  by  the  fribe  fufFrages  of  the  people,  yec 
they  never  confutted  tKc,,gQOcj,pf  the  public  in  thofe 
refojnjations,  fo  much  as  th?ir  pwn  private  advantage: 
jvhéacc  Jt  camc.^to.pafs,  that  things  grcw^  woj-fe .  and 
^orre,..ìnÌléad  of.  better,  and  their  cohfufion  daily 
incrcale^» , ..  »  ,  ,  ,  .  .  v,  ,.  ,  .,  ^,  -,  ,^  ., 
J  Bg.t\tQ'bé  lliji  more,  particqlar,: .  Amongft  other 
things  wHich  ought  fo^becpniSdcred  by  a  Legiflator, 
.heibbuld  take  great  care  in  w^ofe  har^ds  he  lodges 
jiic  cpgnizancjc  of  (;apii^ai,c^ufes,  and  the  execution 
of  peftal  law^  *•    This  Was  well  attended  to  at  Rome^ 
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.  *  Lopd  Bacon,  là  a  piece  entitled,  |'  A  fropoiition  to  his  Majeftr 
••  for-thc  cotnpàeh^ent  an^ amendment  of  out  Laws/'  fays,  «•  It  19 
<^  certain  that  our  Laws,  as  they  now  (land  are  fubjeft  to  great  uncer- 
<«  tainiv  axvd  variety  of  opinions»- delays,  and  evafions  t  iromwhenca 
V  it  foliows  ::  I.  Tiiat  the  muUipUcity  and  length  of  fuits  are  great  9 
<!  2  ,  That  tile  contentious  perfon  is  armed,  and  the  honeil  i'ubjeéì 
^i  wearied  and  oppreiTed  ^3-.  Xhat^the  judge  is  more  abfolute,  who- 
M  has,  il  greater. liber ty  ipi  doubtfol  cafes  $  4.  .^hat  the  Chancer>i 
^'  Courts  are  more,  filled». the. remedy  of  the  Law  being  often  obfcure 
*'  and  doubiful  ^  5.  That  the  ignorant  Lawyer  ihrouds  his  ignorance 
*',  of  I<aw  in  .thi8,.t(iat  there  are  fo  many  and  fo  frequent  doubts  ^  6, 
*'  That.meqs  aflurahces  of  their  lands  and  eftates  by  Patents,  Deeds». 
^'/an4  Wills,  are  often  fubjeft  to  queftion  and  precarious;  and  many» 
"  ^nconveniencies  of  that  nature."    He  then  obferves,  "That  if  it» 
**  had  Jiot  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke*s  Reports,  the  law  by  that  tima 
'*  would  have  been  almoft  liKe  ft  .Ship  without  Ballaft  ;  iince  the  Cafes . 
**  of  modern  experience  are  ^m  jfrom  thofe  that  have  been  adjudged <• 
**  and  ruled  in  former  times.      **  But  the  necefllty  of  this  worJc,** . 
continues  he,  *'  is  yet  greater  in  the  Statute  Law.    For  firft»  there  is^ 
*<  a  number  of  enmaring  penal  lawsj  which  lie  upon  the  fubje£l,  andl 
*'  if  they  ihould  be  awalced/and  put  in  execution  in  badtinàcs,  would  ^ 
"  grind  them  to  jpowder.    Thsie  is  a  learned  Civilian  who  «^pounds 
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àn  fl^pèaT  ro  tlie  ^ébplè  bèing  allowed  in  moft  cafes  r 
tód  in  any  matter  where  the  neceffìty  was  pitflìng» 
ahd  it  might  be  dangerous  to  delay  the  execmion  of 
jufticc  by  in  appeal, 'they  treated  a  Diftator,  Who 
few  it  imifaédiately  pcrtòrnicd^  they  never  had' re* 
coiirfe  to  this  remedy  hoWevcr,  except  upon  very  ur- 
gent occafions.  Blit  Florence,  and  other  Cities  of  the 
fame  Icrvìle  caft,  had  a  foreign  officer  fent  to  rcfide 
imdngil  them'  by  their  Prince,  who  vetted  this  autho- 
rity in  him  :  which  cuttom  they  kept  op  after  they 
feetamc  free,  and  continued  the  fame  power  in  a  fo- 
reigner, whom  they  Ciììed  their  Captain  ;  a  dange- 
rous praé^ice  indeed  1  con5dérìiìg  how  eafily  fuch  & 
perfo»  might  be  corrupted  by  the  more  powerful  Ci- 
tizens *.  But  other  revolutions  happening  in  that 
State,  this  cuttolm  was  afterwards  changed,  ahd  eight 
of  their  own  Citizens  were  appointed  to  execute  the 
Office  of  Captain,  v^hich  was  ftill  worfe  and  worfe  ^ 
Bécaùfe,  as  I  have  (aid  elfe where,  where  there  are 
but  few  Magiftrates,  they  are  always  liable  to  be  made 
cools  of  by  thofe,  that  have  the  chief  power  in  their 
Hand^.  Agaiiift  this  inconvenience,  they  have  made 
admirable  provifiort  at  Venice,  where  there  is  aCouii- 
cil  of  Ten  appointed,  witl»  power  to  punifti  any  ,Qi- 
tlzen  without  appeal  :  and  lett  their  authority  fl^ould 

*•  that  pttflage-  m  the  Scripture,  •*  Pfuct  lawaeos  fupcr  eòi  ;  It  ihaU 
«*  rain  (nares  upon  them/*  of  a  multitude  ot  penal  La«rs,  which  ar^ 
«•  worfe  than  Showers  of  hail  ai)d  tempeft  upon  Cattle,  becaufe  they 
•*  fall  upon  men.  There  are  fome  pewal  laws  fit  to  bè  retained,  but 
•*  their  penalty  is  too  great  j  and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  that  any  over-great, 
•«  penalty  (bcfides  the  acerbity  of  it)  deadens  the  execution  of  the 
**  Law.  There  is  a  further  incoi^venience  of  penala  Laws,  obfolete 
<<  and  out  of  ufe;  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene,  negle£^»  and  habit 
<<  of  dilbbedienc;e  upon  othw  wholefoine  Laws,  that  ai*e  fit  to  be  coa» 
••  tinued  in  pra^ice  and  execution  :  fo  that  our  Laws  endure  the  tor- 
^  ment  of  MeKeiitius,  the  living  die  in  the  arms  of  the  dead.  Laf^* 
«•  ly,  there  is  fuch  an  accumulation  oÌF  Statutes  concerning  one  mat- 
*«  ter,  and  they  are  fo  crofs  and  injijfc^te,  that  the  certainty  of  thè 
**  Law  is  loft  in  the -heap,"  If  tbeirfe  ^feis  reafon  for  fuch  a  rcprefcn- 
tation  at  that  time;  furely  there  is  much  more  at  prefent.  But  we 
m^y  thank  Heaven,  that  "  the  cognizance  of  capital  caufes,  and  the 
*'  execution  of  penal  Laws  are  lodged  in  fuch  hands  as  they  are/* 
othcrwife  what  xvould  beceme  of  us  ? 

•  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  H.  towardi  the  beginningj,  and^ 
il^bi  pafiim*  .     , 
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Hàt  be  fùS&cient  to  controul  perfons  of  oioré  ihanW 
dinàry  poil^er  or  <|aalicy»  there  dre  c^  OsmneiU  of 
Fot-ty  *,  ànd  the  Pregadi  f  bcfides,  (which  is  tiiè 
iiighéit  Court  in  that  City)  and  ali  of  thém  commiP 
^odèd  tò  cake  cogniatance  of  capital  offences,  and  (ò 
'bunifil  chèm  t  fo  that,  if  there  is  any  body  to  iùyè06i 
there  are  always  judges  enough,  and  of  fufflcicnt  au^ 
thority  to  ^u^b  offenders  of  the  higheft  rank.     If 
Rome  thfen,  ii»hich  was  originally  f^ee,  and  governed 
iif  (b  many  wife  Citizen^  of  i^  own,  found  daily  oc« 
t^fiótì  to  make  new  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  iii 
liberties^  a^cofdibg  to  the  variety  of  linexpéded  cdn- 
iingéhcieà  3  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  Cities,  which 
ildod  updn  Co  much  weaker  foundations,  ihould  meec 
ii^ich  ftlfch  difficukies  and  obftacles  in  their  w^y,  that 
ihey  could  nevetfurmount  tbcmi  and  ìdtcómt  ftì^ 
fcaiyfrtc^ 

tu  AP.   ti 

» 

^édt  h&  àrie  Magtjtrate  or  Cóuridt  Jèoidd  have  tè  in  tbeli^ 
power  to  flop  the  toUffe  of  public  (0airs  in  a  Carni 
mòniàcalib. 

TITIJS  QuìntiÙsCiridnriatui;  arid  Caìus  putidi 
Mento,  being  GoUégùes  in  the  ConfulCh^p  àc 
Rome,  but  difagrceirig  and  thwarting  e*ch  otKer  ifi 
Ihcir  meafiifes,  ali  public  buffncfs  was  at  a  ftand's 
iìpon  which,  thè  Senate  àdvifed  them  to  create  à  Hit* 
tator  tòf  expedite  thofe  affairs,  which  their  quì^rreb 
^ould  hot  fuffè^  thent  to  difpatches.  But  tire  Con- 
fuls,  though  they  differed  in  every  thteg  elfi?,  unabf- 
hìouflijr  agreed  to  oppofe  the  creatiotl  of  a  Dilator  ^ 
ib  that  the  Sienatots  having  nò  ofther  ftti^éf^  were 

•  Lc  C^rantié  are  two  'foMwi^^jf  «ficb  o^  Wtricft  «onfiSs  dP  tbrQ^ 
judges,  and  ha^^  its  partkiÀar  jtfrifibdfxony  one  tfl3^mg  cogài^anoe  of 
crimifial,  tiie  otbe^  bf  civil  cau&s*  j.    ^  :  .« 

t  Tills  Council  \i  compofe^  of  ..twohunored  Senaltors,  ^éis  ^alA^ 
the  Pregad.i,  or  Coart^  of  Ro()ii«ftdy  becaufe  at  its  £rft  inftkutJoa  it 
#as  ftzj^à  to  cbirgt  itfeif  witbi  the  caie  of  f he  CjnnmonwealtJb^. 

'  Ui  obligee 
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obliged  to  have  recoiirfe  to  thè  Tribttwts/fwho,  with 
the  àfltftance  of  the*  Senate,  at  hft  compelled  theti^ 
to  ftibmit.  From  hctice,  in  the  firft  pkfjei^  we  may 
^bfef ve,  of  how  great  utility,  the  Inftitution  of  Tri- 
bunes Wis  to  that  Republic,  not  only  ii).  ^arbu^g  tlu^ 
c'àtivblejon  and  infolence.  of  the  Patricians  to  the  Pie*' 
beians,  but  in  n^odei^aeing  thofe  difFereiices  and  emu- 
4atio)i&  that  happened  :amongft  themfelves  :  and  in 
'the  next,  that  fpecralcare  Ihauld  be  taken  in  à  Cona- 
(ùotiM^aìihj  not. to  put: it  in. the  power  of  a  few  per- 
'"^fòné  to  clog  or  impede  the  common  cpQrfe  of  affairsy 
particularly  of  things,  the  difpatcb  whereof,  is.  ab^ 
folutely  neceiiary  for  the  iupport  an^  9ieU^ar^  of  the 
State;  For  examp^le,  if  you  lodge  the  power  of  dif- 
tributing  honours  and  emoluments  »in  thq  Jiands  of 
faqh  ^  Council,' *or  af^int' fuch  w  o&icfir,  to  execute 
any  other  of  your  commands,  you  ought  either  to 
make  feme  provifion  beforehand,  that  will  force  the m> 
to  difcharge  thofe  f tinétions,  or  in.  cafe  they  will  not^ 
to  rcferve  a  power  of  appointing  others  that  may  and 
will  ;  ^otherwifip  th>i  Jnftitution  will  be  both  defeélive 

,an44?^jB^^°^^  ».^^^^V^^^^  ^^^^  proved  at  Rome,  in 
the  inftance  juft  now  quoted,  if  they  had  not  had  the 
authority  of  the  Tribunes  to  quell  the  Obftinacy  ancS. 
pcTverlepefs  of  the  Conf«r$y 

^.  Ija:tbe  Republic.jbf,y.ériicèy  wfière.  the  majority  of 
the/g^eat  Council  have  the  difpofal  of  all  Honours  and 
jCroglfyments,  it  once,  happened,  cither  through  dif- 
g|i|ft,  or  fome  other  motive,*  that  they  would  not  ap- 
j)oipt  any  new  Magiftrates  to  fucceed  the  old  ones  in* 
.^heij"  feverj^l  departments,  either  at  home  or  abroad', 
whiep;  their  authority  expired  i  which  prcfently  occa- 
fion^d  gre;.at;  ponfufion  and  diforder  :  for  the  towns 
thaj  depended  upoq  th(?n3,  and  indeed  their  own  City 
itfelf,  being  iefi  deftitute  of  lawful  judges,  éould  oh'- 
tain:BO  red r^fe-ii); any  iiijory,  till  either  th^  majority. of 
that  couthcilwcr^  appealed,  pr.  fome  o^ber  expedient 
'fj&und  out.  .,  Ai>d:  certainly  thi$  would  have  been  at- 
-tended  with  fatal /confequences,  if  they.had  not  been- 
prevented  byfom'c  oF  the  moft  prudent  Citizens,  wh« 
^  ^      -  .        /  took 


»\ 
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toolc  a- favourable  ppportupjty»  tq  gct:.a.;Uw.paflrqd^ 
that  no  office i)'r.f^W ploy rpenc:vy^^.i:fopve^^^  l^ì^t^ift 

^C'Cityiprwiihomit,  fhould  fvcr;f)q.vacatc^^tiil'new^ 
^/B^rs  w^f e  phpfcn  ^  to  fupcfffidc  .tbc,  p)^ ,  one$  r,^  a^d 
thufthi&dcfeiftiW^, remedied^  and  th^j^gx^  Coun^iJ 
deprived  o^  aj|¥>w^4:  to  iatef/upt.  thcqoyrfc  of  lufticp 
;|nt4  other:  putiUc  aff'^irs,  wUich  othèrwife^  muft,  IfaViC 

«»dcdin.jic;wc^lii^firolut;Ì9n,^9^^  that  Swjte;.  .      •  ' ,.  ^ 


i> 


I  « 
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%hat  a  Prince  or  Repuhltc  Jhould  feem  to  do  that  out  of 

\'^^our:\aft^;Uk^mlify^'wiicp  t^^  afre  forged  to  ^^,|^ 


« ,  *       .      .A        -    4  .    .  -      ,i  •      '     '  >  \ 
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WISE  men'AjrMkc.  tl^e  bcft  of  alldrcurjiftaxKcs, 
and  thougK"  they  find  themfelves  iinde^r  an 
abfolut^  ri€;^Qjifli^y tpf. a]^ing'in,f  partjic^ular  manncr,7y^ 
^iKfy  ^iw4ys,contrjve;tp;dp  it^Vitb  fpjgood  a  gra^f, 
that  it;f<?eip[s  j^aiJ^er^he  effcft  0|f.f;^vQqr  and  Jib^r^Uty^ 

than.npGeifltt.yin:[Qfn?h!s  addrej^^.thc  Roman  Senate 
^vail^4  itftJf|,yvÌKrn  it  rcfoJved  i)9  pay.  the  $oldjery  opq 
of  .the  putlyj-^trc^fury,  wKobpfiorf^wcrje  objiged  toj 
maintain  thcmfelv.es  in  time,  o^  war  ,^c  their  pwn.>.x->  v 
pence*  Byt  the  Senate  Rerceivinfl  that  no  wax  could 
pe  long  Ijjpported  9pon  tbxs  rb9fing,  and  confequently 
^bat  they  (bpuld  nei^i^er  be  able  to  carrion  any  ijege^ 
©f  importance,  pprtranfport,  their  armies  into  difta^at 
coontrips,  botji  w^i^h  they  thought  puft  fomc  tin?a 
be<jome ,  neccflary,  ;  rcfoived  to  pay ,  thefQ  of  t&e^ 

pjublic:ftock(>;  yej.it.^^as  done  icv  luch  a  inanner,  th^t. 
jr^iey  m^dc  a,;a(ijBrit  ^f.what  ,was  entirely  owing  to  né-- 
qelfity  :  by  whjici^.  tf^y, firmly  fecurcd.t%  aiFcdionsp£ 
tlip  people,.  wbrO  were.ovfrjoyqd  at  a  fayour  fo  cxtira-' 
ordinary,  that  they  qever  had  cbncciyed.any.  hopes  of 
obtaining,  nor  even  fo  much,as  thought  qf  folicitingj 
ir.  And  though  the  .'Tribunes,  tpp^k  gr^at  pjairis  to* 
pcrfuadp  them,  that  it  was  fo  far  from:being  an  A£t 
of.  Grace  as  they  imagined,  that  it  woyld  racher  be  a 

'    *  M  3  ?cry 
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ftrj  heavy  boréèn  than  ochcrwifr,  as  grievous  taxe« 
mutt  be  laid  lipòn  them  to  defray  that  expence,  zné 
^onfequenMy  tb^è  if  the  Senate  wasi  bountifMl»  it  was 
Òt3t  of  other  men's  ptrrfej  ;  yet  all  their  réiipnfVrancef 
were  to  no  purpoie,  for  tl^e  peop^  iliU  looked  ujwii 
rt  as.  a  great  obligation/  Mrhieh  (hey  thouglit  coiV(ider* 
j%Iy  enn^nced  by  the  manner  o^  t^ififtg  the  taxesj 
much  the  heavier  p^rref  them  and 'tfiéfe  wtiicjv  ^fkt9 
firft  collected  being  levied  uppn  tjie  qobili(y. 

/  -  '       -•■■..  .^ 

« 

.     ch;ap.  Lir^ 

■»  »  .  '  • 

•    •  '  «  I. 

ifibehefi^  fh  Jiifejfi  and  Jfàji  efài^^yU  refrtfi  ttf 
infoknce  of  a  privaU  ferfo^^  ^ko  grows  to$  posioefful 
in  a ,  CmniQnwfalth^  is  to  be  beforehand  with  bim  it^ 

*'^  fie  menns  bf  hkes  to  advance  hmfetf.  i 

\%T^  have  fcen  in  the  laft  Chapter  how  wonder-^ 
'Y V    fy'^y  ^^^  Senate  ingratiated  themfclves  with 
fte  Plebeians,  by  iheit  fceming  bounty,  in  allowing^ 
them  pay  in  their  warsi  and  by  their  lenity  in  oolleé^-'* 
ing  the  taxes  :  and  if  they  had  petfifted  in  that  courfe, 
ibey  would  not  only  have  prevented  all  fuhfequen^? 
^iflfenfions  in  Rome,  btJt  wholly  deprived  the  Tri- 
bunes of  their  credit  with  the  people»  and  confer 
^uently  of  all  authority  in  the  City.     For  indeed 
pere  is  no  better  method,  nor  cafier,  por  lefe  apt  to 
qfcite  di{|:urbahce5  in  a  Coinmon wealth,  efpecialjy 
à  corrupt  one,  Vhen  an  ambitious  and  overgrown  Ci- 
tizen is  to  be  oppofed»  than  to  anticipate  him  in  the 
wa^s  and  means  by  which  he  propofes  taaccomplifli 
his  defigns.     It  is  certain,  if  this  method  had  been 
ibilovfed  by  Cofimo  de*  Medici's  enemies,  it  would 
|i ave  been  better  for  them  than  driving  him  out  of 
Florence  :  for  had  they  imitated  his  example  in  ca-p 
l^jTing  and  cajoling  the  people,  they  might  have  dif« 
àrmf d  him  of  thofe  weapons  which  he  moft  tifcólu- 
«ily  ayailed  himftlf  of,  without  violence  or  dilguft. 
^ictrp  Spdcrini  acquired  all  the  poller  he  had  in  Flo^ 
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rcBce  merely  by  favpuring  the  peopk^  wfiicli  gave- 
liim  the  general,  répùtaiioir  of  their  rrotcóior  and  the 
Champion  of  the  public  liberty  :  and  without  doul^ 
rfiofe  CitizcM,  who  begah  to  grow  jealous  of  his  au- 
thorityi  would  have  aaed  mucfc  more  wifely,  more 
àonaurably,  ahdTccorèly  in  foreftaliing  him  in  the 
ways  lie  took  tp.  aggrandize  nimfelt,  than  in  oppofing' 
him  with  ftich  vehemence"  a^  to  endanger  theil:  coun- 
try at  the  fame  time  :*  Fpi^,  if  they  had  deprived  hint 
of  tliòfe  arms,  in  whjch  ijis  ftneng^h  cjiiefly  confifted 
^s  they  eafily  mighthkve  done)  tlj^y  Would  have  hacf 
it  in -their  power  to  oVer-ruleand  c^efeat  his.  meafurea 
]|i  ^11  Councils  anc^  public  dpiibefa^ions,  without  an/ 
violence  or  the'leaft  'apjirehenfioii'of  the  people.  But 
ihoùtdany  one  objeft,'  t^at  if  thè  Citizens^  yol^p  ojai- 
pofed  Pietro,  were  gtriliy  of  an  efror^  ip  hot  beiiKg 
beforehand  with  hih?  ib  the  metbod|  by  whi^èli  hi 
gained  fuch  a  reputaitibft  amongff  th?  péopfr;''f  ah* 
iWer,  that  Pietib  likewife  was  wanting  to  himfelf  iti 
not  guarding  againft  thè  means '*hich  they  took  t(> 
make  thcmfeìvesrformidable  to  him-  ;  Jn  this  howe- 
ver; he  was  irifom^  fijeafure  excuf^ble^  be'caufe,  ibf 
the  firft  place,  it  woulfl' have  been  exceed  jngdiMcult; 
dnd  dangprous;  and  the 'next,  he  did  riot  think  it 
icon fi^e^t  with  his  honour:  for  the  methqd  they  tooli* 
to  depofe  him,  was  to  fct  up  the  Medici  againft.  hfrti^ 
by  whofe  co-operation  they  fucceeded  in  their  defigns; 
land  at  laft  eflfeébecj  His  ruin.  Pietro  therefore,  could 
hot  in  honour  defert  the  people,  whofe  liberties  he 
had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  go  over  to  the  Me- 
dici: nor,  if  he  had  fo  defigned,  could  he  have  done 
u  fo  fecretly  and  fuddenly,  but  the  people  would  have 
been  aware  of  it,  which  muft  have  been  of  fatal  con«^ 
fequencc  to  him  ;  for  then  they  would  have  perfecut- 
ed  him  as  much  as  ever  they  had  careflfed  him  before  : 
b  that  it  would  have  encreafcd  the  ftrength  of  his 
enemies,  and  given  them  a  fairer  opportunity  of  ruin- 
ing bim.  . 

It  is  neceflary  therefore,  in  ali  undertakings,  to 
confider  every  thing  maturely  beforehand,  and  not 

M4  to 
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tp  take  a  re(olution  in  wl^ch.ihe.  danger  is  lure  to 
over-balance  the  advantaj^  ,jp^qpciic(]|  how'  feafib^^ 
focver  it  m^y  appjpar  }n  Jomc  Jight^  :  othcr^fiijV  ft 
in^n\m^y  cxpe.A  tp  meet  with  thjJape  fortunc^jàAir 
Cicero  did,  >ho,  inftead.  of  ruicuDg  Marc  Àiunpnyv 
9S  he  dengned,  Itill  added  to  his  rep.Mt^uon  and^  gre4t.. 
pcfs.  For.  when  Anthony  .had  aflemÙéd  a  TOwprf'ùl^ 
j|rmyj  confifjtfng  cfiiefly  of  the  foldicrs  whp  nad.iQl- 
iovved  the  ^orftìri^  of  Tulius:  Ceefar,  and  was  dpclarei 
zn  eoeoiy,  tQ,msXountry'hj,..the  Senj^^^^  Qc^W»  l^t, 
order  to  alien^Lte.  VhjC  affi^dions/pf!  hi3,  Spldier»/^^ 
^im,!  ady ifed  the  Senate  to  .ppt  O^avjus  at  tfici  head' 
of  their  army,  and' fend  him  .with  t^^eCoDlI^ls  àgainlt 
Aptbpi^y  j.alledgipg,  that  .the  very  nanacof,  O^tavjiut 
Caefa^(as.  pe  .wa,s  Nephew  to  J.uuus)  wopld  brtngrover. 
4li  his  UDplc*s  friends  to  bLnD,by:which.Anthony,qruft 


interefts:  ofVCiccra.and  the  Senate»^  axid  joined, the 
!Cnem3(  j  Bjs  whicK  alliance»  both  thc)r  aròJ  .ti^cicjft^Jipl^ 
party  were'.iittedy  Vuined.  :And  this  tnd'eedrmrght 
nave  eafilji^  been  fórcfecn.;  fo  that  they  fhould  ty  nq 
nieaos  have  liftencd  to  Cicero's  advice,  but  fiavVbeen 
jealou^.  of  the  very  name  of  a  perfon,  who  had  en^^' 
flavèd.  his  Country,  and  macl^  hinifelf  abfolute  lord 
over  jt  :  and  not  to.  have  fo: fondly  hoped  that  any  òr 
his  family  or  follò>vers  woiilid  ever  do-any  thingJhfaiT 
your  of  hberty.  '  .     •      .     ^ 

■,....*  ;         *  '..... 

*».'■-■' 

I 
»  . 

STA^^/  iie  PeoJ>l^9  delude J?y  a  falfe,  (ippearance  of  aavMy 

'  /<arf^,  ^fttn  Jeek  their  own' d^ruàion  :  and  thai  t^^ 

are  edjtly  n^oved  hy  magnificent  hpj^s  and  promifes.    '    -] 

FTERthi^  BjOmans  had  taken  the  City  of  YeiJ, 
^  the  people  became  pbdefTed  ,with   a  conceit,^ 
that  it  would  bè  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  State/ 

-■■'■•■-"     -if\ 
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^  one  half  pf^tbemihould  ;gQ  to  live  there  i  fpf /  ^ 
the  country  was  rich  and  well  suhivated,  ic  ffoplc^ 
jfiippiort  th^tn  '^ff^  wt:l]^*  and  the  City  beifig  /o  qpar 
koiT^»  it.  ppld  not  pccafioii  apy  copfufion  or  alterar 
(ion  in  thp  goyefntnent  of  the  ipommon wealth.  ;Bu( 
the^  Senate  and  wifeft  of.  the  other, Citi;7etì6  thought 
this  would  t>e  Qf  fq  pernici^q^  ponfequence,  that  (he]^ 
ireely  and;  pgblicly  declared  they,  would  .fqoner ;^ie, 
than  .eyei;  conient.  to  it  :  fq  tha^^  whiqn  the  fhiqg  panoq 
IP  be  dcbatfd^-the  peqplp  Wi?re;^f?xafperated  at  the 
ge^cei  to  fuch  a  degree,  tjiat  they  would^  certainly 
have  taker)  ujj  arm*,  anfj  gr^ai;  ti^.{»\ilts  and  bloodflicd 
mufi  ba.vf  enfuéd,  if^  fotj^  pjf,  tbe.oldeft  ^od  rnoft  re- 
fpeé^aìjle'Citizeps  ;^dntjt  ipt;/frpqfe/l  ?heir  authority 
and  yl^ecked  thc;fi3ry,Qf  the  rpultitude^ 
*  From  hence  we  may.  obfervc>  in  the  firft  pjace,  that 
t^ie  pppijlace  are  often  fp  /ar  deceived  with  ^  falfe 
appearance  of  good,  as  to  Iblicit,  their  own  ^uin  .an4 
bring  inpnite  dangers  and  .difSculties  upon  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  they  are  not  undeceived  by  fome  per^ 
fon  whom  they  reverence  and  confide  in,  and  con- 
vinced by  him  that  thpy  ar«  in  the  wrong.  But  when 
it  happens  that  they  have  been  fpro^erly  deceived  ei* 
ther  by  pcrfons,  pr  iq  the  appearance  of  things,  and 
cannot  irepofe  thatcqn^dence  in  any  one^  then  ruic^ 
jnuft  qfjiicceffity  enfup.  .. So.trge;is  what  Dante  tells 
ps  in  his..CJanto  upon  Mqnarcljy.,      .  ,  ..^ 

II  popolo  molte  volte  grida'" 

Viva  la  ifua  morte,  &  muoia  la  fua  vita. 

* 

Strange  caprice  !,  oft  the'feVifelefs  multitude 
Chufc  death  ihftead  of  life,  arid  ill  for  good. 

To  this  difHdencc  m  die  people  it  is  fometimes  owing 
that  a  Commonwealtl^  catinot  come  to  any  good  re- 
folution,  as  we  have  obferved  before  tvith  regard  to 
.|he  Venetians,  who,  being  attacked  by  many  enemies 
at  once,  could  not  refolve  to  make  their  peace  with 
?my  one  of  them,  by  reftoring  what  they  ulurped  -, 
.'    •  '  which 
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which  was  the  caufc  ^  of  the  war  wherein  fa  many 
powers  combkied  agairfft  them»  that  they*  were  broughc 
jalmnft  to  the  brink  of  ruin.' 

If  we  confider  therefore,  to  what  things  k  is  eafy^ 
and  to  what  it  is  difficult  to  perfuade  the  multitude» 
me  (hall  find,  that  if  the  meafures  propo&d  to  theni 
appear  ^t  firft  fight  to  be  either  magnanimous,  or  like 
to  be  attended  with  great  profit,  they  come  into  theni 
with  much  cagcrnefe,  though  ever  fo  deftru^ive  aé 
the  bottom  :  on  the  bifier  hand,  if  they  feém  pufilla*^ 
piteous,  or  foch  as  nAay  endanger  their'intetelH  H 
will  be  very  difficuW;  BF^be  impoffible  to  mtike  thern 
go  down,  notwithftandmg  others  majr.be  convinced^ 
that  they  will  realfy- prove  fàìutary  and  advantageous 
Hi  the  eiid.  The  truth  of  ^this  may  be  cónfiriiièà  by 
numberlefe  examples  out  of  the  Roman,  and  other 
Hiftories,  both  ancient  and  modern.  From-'hence 
àrofe  the  bad  op  nion,  which  the  people  of  Rome 
conceived  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  never  could  per- 
fuade them  that  it  was  the  (afeft  way  tp  a£t  upon  the 
deftnfive  againft  Hannibat,  and  to  wafte  his  forces  by 
flow  meafurcs,  without  hazarding  an  engagement  with 
him  :  for  they  thought  it  looked  like  cowardice,  and 
<iot  being  able  to  difcern  the  expediency  of  proceed* 
ing  in  that  manner,  his  arguments  had  not  the  leaft 
cfFeft  upon  them.  Nay,  fo  obftinately  do  people 
fometimes  pcrfift  in  eri-ors  of  this  kind,  that  though 
they  gave  the  officer  who  was  next  in  command  un- 
der Fabius,  authority  to  fight  the  enetpy,  in  fpite  of 
his  General,  ^nd  their  army  woyld  certainly  have  been 
routed,  if  it  had  hot  Been  prevented  by  the  prudepdc 
of  Fabius  ;  yet  theywcr^  fo  far  from  beiog-  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  ths^t  they  afterwards  .made 
Varrò  Conful  upon  no  other  account,  but  bec^ufe  he 
had  boafted  in  every  public  place  of  the  City,  that 
if  they  would  veil  him  with  proper  authority,  he  would 
iban  give  a  good  account  of  Hannibal  and  h^is  army. 
"What  was  the  confequence  ì  He  fought  binor  indeed» 

•  ThP  Siinon^  Iragi)^  of  Cambraj^ 

but 
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b^uc  fuflfcrcd  fp  tptal  a  defe^jC  at  C^on^,  that  Rome 
*  W4S  wver  before  in  fupl?,  dapger  of  inter  ruin.     Let 
me  citp  ?9^her  inftance  out  of  the  fame  Hiftorjr; 
Hapnib^l  h^^ifg  been  in  Italy  eight  gir  tea  years»  h^ 
élled  ihw  province  vi?h  the  flaugjitec  oiP  the  Roroans, 
when. M^iFf^jis  Qencenius penula  (a  mai^  c^  very  ipe^qt 
«xtr^ólion,  bjuft  of  fame  rank  in  t^e  arjnv)  prereDte4 
hin^fcif  Qfte  d^y.to  the  Senate,  and  told  tbcm,;  th?j; 
if.  JkhPf  V9Uild  give  him  a  Commi^ion.  to  raife  an  %Pr 
my  of  volunteers»  he  wpuld  engage  to  deliver  H^r 
Aibal  either  4ea4.  9r  alive  into  their  haflds  very  fqon^ 
Now,  t^ugb  tlie  Senators  lQ4>|ked  j^pon  this  only  ^ 
t  pieee  oif  KXSflharc^inefs^  yet,  comGdering,  that  if  his 
re<)Ueft  (1ip\k14  bf^  refyfed^^  ^nd  the  people  CQme^  to 
know  of  ÌU  perhaps  it  rn,^ht  pcq^iion  ill- blood  inq, 
leditipn  ift  .the  Qty,  and  they  mig[it  be  obliged  tQ 
^t>mply  yfja^h  his.  requeft  though  againift  their  inclina- 
^Qps;  chujing  thiprefgre  rath^  to  hazard,  the  lofs  of 
thofe  that  were  fimple  enough  to  follow  him»  t]ian  tp 
run  ti)c  rifque  of  exciting  rreflx  difcords  at  home  ^  as 
they  we^l  I^new  bpw  ipuph  fuch  ^  refolution  would  ^f 
«ppl^pd^.  by  the  people,  and  how  inipoflible  tp.  gon^ 
Vincse  .thppp  .pif  its  abfurdity.     \n  confequeace  of  ^thj^j 
Co(i>miffipQ)  he  mareh<;d  vvifh  a  difprderly;  and  iindiCr 
ciplined  body  of  men  ^^ipQ:  Hannibal,  whbm.li^c 
«n^agcd,  (pm, failed  of  .hjs.  pfpmifej.fox  ^he,  and  aJI 
the  reft  of  them  wqrc  cut  to  piepes,   .  Jif  we  look  intQ 
the  Grecia!)  tiiftory,  w?  fliall  there  find,  that  NicÌAs^ 
one  of  the  wij(bf):  pf  the  Athieniains,  could  ;:iever  ip^K^ 
that  people  fe«lf^fc|le  of  the  pprpicipus  confcq^epcc^ 
that  muft  proceed  from  their  invading  Sicily  :  fò  that, 
in  contempt  of  his  opinion,  and  that  of  other  pru- 
dent men,  they  perfifted  in  an  expedition  which  prov- 
ed the  ruin  of  their  State.     When  Scipio  was  made  j 
Conful,  he  defired  to  have  j^fric?.  for  his  province,                 | 
and  faid  he  would  undertake  to  demoliOi  Carthage  ; 
but  as^  the  Senate^  by  the  advice  of  Fabius  Maximus, 
refufed  him  that  favour,  he  threatened  to  propofe  it 
to  the  people,  well  knowing  how  fond  they  were  of 
(uch  cntcrprizes.    We  might  likcwifc  produce  feveral: 
■'                                                               examples 


Ì9t  ,  ròLtricXt  DrscouRSts'tTPOw  •  Book-li? 
px^mples  in/otìrb^n'City^  as  wnch'Hcrcqles  Beatt-ì 
voglio,  and  "4^ntortiòC}àCbm1nl,*gdncraÌs  òf -thcFlo^ 
fendine  forces,  had  ^bbtcd  B^rtolòmcò-dè*^ftWiano,*  à€ 
St.VinccniO|  àtid'weht  to  fay  fiége  tó'f'ifà.  *»THis 
iindertàkihg  Wàs*  rcìblvf  à  oq  by  the  people^  ^hò  were 
jn  a'crtafti)^  fafcin^tcd  by  the  pbfitive  àflurancfeiùf 
fuccéfs  they  had  frofri  Béntivoglio,  tHbUgh  moft  of 
the'^yifeft  Citìien?  oppofcd  it:  bòt'!t1ìc  tìde  ran'fó 
ftroiig  againft  Acm,  and  thè  people  wèré  fó'dàafelcd 
with  thbfcf  pròmifc«,  that  it  was'^ll  co  iìó  pofpofe.  *  - 
"  I  fay  then,  that  theripis  nofùrerway  toj  ftrin  a  Com* 
jmptìweaUH,'  ih^wftjch  the  peoples' har^  Wy ;eonfidcr- 
able^^fliare  of  iuthori^y;-  tnan  to  pròpdfe  gàhftt,  bìA 
dangerous  enterprizes  to  t»hem  ;  Tòrwke¥é^they^havc 
the  grèatéft  weighty  fuch  under takiriigs  witt  alwafys  bo 
embraced  as  fecm  to  carry  an  air  of  magnanimity  witH 
them  V  nor  will  any  other  perfoa'who  *dJlfcAts  from 
ihcni/how  wife  foever.he  may- 'be,'  have  it  h}  h^ 
power  to  proyj'dc  a  rctpcdy,   •     *        '  ^   ' 

'  Btit  let  it  be  temoni béf^ij»'  at  tlie-  fame  time,  that 
if  thefe  things  moft  irotomonly  end  in  thédeftrU6lion 
of  the  State,  the^articcilar  promoters  arid- conduélors 
bif  them  very  feldoiji  éfcape  ruin  :•  for,  as  the  people 
make'  ilot  the  Itaft  4oui?t  of  fiiccefs,  ,fo  they  never  im-' 
putjè 'ahy  orrfcarriage  to*ill  fortune;  or  want  of  powep 
iK  the  Commander,  but  to  treachery  or  igaorance  ; 
for  which,  he  is  almoft  certainly  cither  put  to  death, 
barii'ftied,  or  imprifoned  :  as  it  happened  to  many  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Athenian  Generals.  Nor  are 
their  :^rmer  fuccefles  arid  fervices  in  the  leaft  confi- 
deféd  Ijpon  thefe  o'ccafions  :  their  prefent  misfortune 
cancels  the  memory  of  all  pad  rtierits  ;  as  it  fell  ouc^ 
in  the  cafe  of  the  abovementioned  Antonio  Giaco- 
mini,  who,  not  taking  Pifa  as  he  had  promifed  *,  and 
the  *  people  exp^fted,  fell  into  fuch  difgrace  with 
them,  that,  notwithftahding  the  many-  great  fervices 
hehad  formerly  done  the  Republic,'  he  was  fuffered 

*  Machiavel  fays  a  little  before  that  it  was  Bentivoglio»  that  gavq 
th^m  afiurancc  of  fucceikt  fo  that  he  feexn»  to  have  made  a  xDÌftake 
here.  -  ' 

to. 
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%a  live  more  through  the  lenity  and  gratitude  of  thofe 
"that  were  in  aùthòrrty,  thanf  from  .any  convitaion  tìf 
his  mnoGèricé,'.òr  defire  rii  iHt  jpeople'to  fa?c  hin*. 

C  H  A  P.    lW. 

Hi^jr^^tly  thè  prefence  of  a  grave  man  in  autbèriiy  tat^ 
tributes  to  appt afe  an  enraged  muhhude. 

7*1  H  E  feconfd  thing  obfttvable  ffotn  the  pafiage 
*  f elated  in  the  beginning  of*  the  laft«  Chapter,  is, 
that  nothing  conduces  more  co  bridle  the  rage  of  an 
angry  multitude,  than  the  prefcnce  of  fome  grave 

man  in  authority  :  for  as  Virgil  fays^ 

■    •         »  ■ 

*  Turn  pieta^e  gravc^m  ac  mericis  fi  forte,  virum  quern 
Confpexére,  filent,  arredifque.auribusaddant. 
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If  then  fome  grave  and  pious  man  appear,^ 
'  They  hufh  their,  tfoife,  and  lend  srlift'ning  ear. 

Drydew. 

Thofe  therefore  that  command  armies  or  govern 
cities,  fliould  always  upon  any  mutiny  or  feditiòh, 
take  care  to  prcfent  themfelves  (whether  to  their  Sol- 
diers' or  Citizens)  in  the  moft  rcfpéftable  and  awful 
manner,  clothed  in  all  their  enfigns  of  office  and  au- 
thority, to  infpire  the  greater'  veneration  and  reve- 
rence. Not  many  years  ago  Florence  was  divided  in- 
Xo  two  faftions,  called  the  Fratefchi  and  Arrabiatii 
who  at  laft  fell  together  by  the  ears  :  but  the  former 
being  worded,  and  the  mob  ori  the  other  fide  going 
to  plunder  the  houfe  of  Paolantoriio  Sbderini,  (on« 
©f  the  heads  of  the  Fratefchi,  an<i  a  Citizen  of  great 
reputation  in  ttie  Republic  at  that  trme)  his  brothel 
Francifco,  then  Bilhop  of  Volterra,  and  now  aCar^ 
dlnal,  happening  to  be  there  and  hearing  the  uproar^ 
immediately  piic  on  his  richeft  robes  and  Epifcopat 
Kochet,'  and  went  out  to  meet  the  àri»ed  mukitiide; 

'    whooB 


..• 


whom  be  foon  appcaftd  by  gentte  langiifàg^  aód  tlÀi 
dignity  of  hisperfon:  a  circumftarìcè  that  .was  much 
talked  of^  and  applauded  at  that  time.  I  conclude  tbeh^ 
that  there  is  no  way  fo  proper  òr  necefiàry  to  compofè 
a  popular  commoìióil,  à^  the  ioterpofition  of  fome  per- 
Ibn  of  a  grave  and  rcfpedablé  prefcnce.— To  returd 
therefore  to  the  fubjeà  of  the  laft  ^hapter^  we  may 
lee  from  the  inftance  there  cited,  hoW  obftinatdy  thd 
Roman  people  were  bent  Upon  removing  to  Veii,  be- 
caUfe  they  had  tàkM  it  idto  their  heads  that  it  would 
.be  greatly  fot  their  advantage^  without  ever  confider-: 
ing  the  difadvarlfagcis  that  lay  concealed  under  fofpe- 
tious  an  appearance  :  and  tliat  from  the  tumults  wbicb 
arofe  upon  that  occafiOn  great  mifchiefs  muft  have  en« 
fued^  if  the  Senate  had  not  wifely  applied  the  author 
rity  arid  good  offices  of  fome  grave  and  rcfpeàsiblé 
perfons  to  prevent  thetft^ 


C  H  A  J>.    LV. 

J  How  eafy  a  matter  it  is  to  govern  a  Siate  where  the  Peopti 
are  not  corrupted^  bow  hard  to  ere3  à  ^nncipaiitj  where 
there  is  an  equality  amongfi  them  \  and  that  where  there 
is  no  eguality^  a  Commonwealth  cannot  be  ejiablijbitd. 

THOUGH  we  have  elfe where  already  di^ 
cooffed  at  large  concerning  what  is  to  bt  hoped 
^r  feared  from  corrupted  States^  it  may  not  appear  al- 
together fuperfluous  however^  to  conlider  a  rcfolutiotf 
•f  the  Roman  Senate^pon  a  vow  made  by  Camiflus  to 
dedicate  a  temh  part  of  the  fpoils  takeil  from  thè  Vef- 
CQtes  to  Apollo.  But  this  booty  having  fallen  intó^ 
Ihe  hands  of  the  Commonalty  and  there  being  no  òtlief 
way  of  getting  an  exad!  accoutit  of  it,  ttte  Senate  pubV 
K&ed  an  ediflt,  retjuiriug  every  one  tp  bring  a  tentK 
|>art  of  ha5  fdimdfer  to  the  publit;  Treafury.  JNóW 
tfeoiogb  tkb  edi£i:  was  foon  after  revoked,  and  another 
tnetl^d  foood  of  Ha^ewkg  doeiir  g;raiiti:)de  to'  A.po1Io;i^ 

iftiéhoùHy 
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without  difguftingthe  people^,  jret  it  Ihcws  the  tort- 
fidéfìce  which  the  Senate  had  In  their  hótiow,  and  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  their  pun^ualJy.fulfiUihg  the 
purport  of  the  edict  as  they  were  commanded  :  on  the 
^òther'hànd,  wc  fee  that  the  peojilc  did  hoi  take  àhy  in- 
diredt  means  to  evade  the  force  of  it  by  déliverirtg  falfe 
accounts»  but  openly  and  honei):ly  oppofed  it  as  ati  ilte« 
gal  exa&ion.    This  and  many  other  examples  which  1 
have  produced  before  upon  other  ofccafiohs,  may  fcrVe 
to  dcmónftratc  the  probity  and  deviotion  of  that  peoole, 
and  what  confidence  was  rtjpókd  in  them  upon  uiàt 
account.     Indeed  no  good  àt  all  is.  to  be  expédèd 
where  thefe  principles  ate  not  to  be  fouhdj  as  we  hà^e 
fufficient  experience  at  prefent  in  thofe  States  that  are 
moft  corrupted  ;  \but  above  all  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
France  arid  Spain  too,  which  are  not  without  their 
fliarc  of  corruption  :  and  if  there  arc  not  altogether 
fo  many  diforders  in  the  two  laft  mentioned,  as  dail/ 
happen  in  Italy,  it  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  virtue 
of  the  people,  who  arc  much  degerierated,  as  fo  the 
form  of  their  government,  ^hich  being  Monarchica^ 
keeps  them  united  in  the  power  of  their  Princes  and  the 
vigour  of  their  laws,  which  are  not  yet  totally  coN 
Fuptcd.     In  Germany  iadeed  there  ftitt  remain  ftrong 
traces  of  ancient  goodnefs  arid  virtue  t  to  which  it  is 
©wingthat  many  Republics  there  retam  their  liBertjr^ 
and  keep  up  their  laws  and  difcipline  in  fuch  force,: 
that  no  enemy,  either  foreign  or  domeftic,,  dares  to* 
attack  themf:  and  that  this  is  really  matter  of  fa<9t,  I 
ihall  prove  from  an  example  not  altogether  unlike  that 
}uft  now  menùoned  relating  to  the  Seriate  and  people 

4  • 

*  Aft  it  waft  reiblved  to  (end  a  golden  vefTel  to  Delphos»  and  tfi^re 
was  no  gold  to  be  Had  in  the  Gitf,  the  Roman'  JLadies  did  a  vmy  ge> 
neroiM  tbtiig  upon  thi$  occafion,  \irb«cb  delivered  the  people  out  o£^ 
their  perplexity  :  for  they  met  together,  and  agreed  to  coiuecrate  all 
f  heir  Jewels  to  this  purpofe.    In  acknowledgment  of  wliidi.la<cri6c«^< 
the  Senate  granted  them  the  honour  of  funeral  CAratioilft^  which  the» 
men  only  had  been  fevoured  with  tiU  that  time,  •       .       ^     .     ' 

f  The  great  and  rapid  conqueflrs  which  Charles  V.  made  in  this 
Country  but  a  few  years  after,  ikew,  either  that  oiur  Aitthor*s  Maxim 
does  not  always  hold  good  ;  or  that  theXvermaaft  were  iiecamc-  very 
«orrupt^  all  oa  a  fudden  as  it  were«  . 

of 
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of  Rome.  When  t.hefe  Repu|)lic?i  have  occallón  for 
money  upon  the  public  account,  the  CJouncifs  Qr  Ma^i 
giftrates  in  whom  the  fuprjcmc  authoi;ity  is  lodgefrf,  lay 
a  tax  ol'.one,  and  fomctimcs  perhaps  of  two  p?r  cent.' 
according  as  the  exigency  reqyiire$,  upon  every  man's 
property  :  after  whleh^  at  the  urne  and  place  appoint-; 
cd,  the  people  li^ving  firft  taken  an  oath  that  they  pay 
their  relpective  proportions  to  the  full  of  their  property, 
throw  thejr  money  into  a  cbeft  provided  fpr  that  piir- 
pofc  by  the  CoUèdlors  of  the  taxes,  who  never  count 
It,  of  require  any  other  proof  or.  voucher,  but  their 
oy/n  conrciencea.  From  hence  it  appears,  how  much 
virtue  and  regard  to  Religion  are  left  among  thjs  peo- 
ple: for  we  may  be  aflured  that  every  man  pays  his  due  j 
becaufe  if  they  did  not,  the  whole  would  not  amount 
to  th^  fu.m  it  ufed  to  do  at  the  fame  rate  ;  inwhich  cafe 
the  fraud  would  have  been  long  ago  dcteóted  and  an- 
other method  taken.  And  this  degree  of  honour  and 
integrity  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  is 
now  fo  rare,  and  to  fpake  truth,  hardly  any  where 
elfi  to  be  found  ;  which  I.  think  is  chiefly  owing  to, 
two  caufes.  In  the. firft.  plate,  they  never  have  had^ 
much  comtpcrce  with  their  nèijgHbburs,  befrig  feldbm 
vifited  bytli'em,  andfefdbiTJer  goiitgabroad themfclves;* 
but  living  coniente^d  with  the  food  and  clothing 
which  are  the  produft  of  their.  oWn'  country,  and 
thereby  preventing  all  opportunities' of^  evil  cfjriycrfa-/ 
tion  that  might  corrupt  their  manners  :  thus  thty  have 
kept  thernfelves untainted  by  theexamplépftfic  French," 
the  Spaniards,  .and  Italians,  , three  nation?  th^f  arc 
wicked  enough  to  debauch  the  whole  world.  In  the^ 
liext  place  thofe  ComttìoriwèaltHs  that  have  kept  thern- 
felves free  and  uncorrupt,  will- not  fuffcr  any  of  their 
Subjc&s  to  live  like  gentlemen;  on  the  contrary  they 
aiwky's  maintain  a^  much  equality  amongft  them  as 
they  can  :  and  io  Germany  they  hold  fuch  perfons  it^ 
fo  great  abhorrence,  that  if  by  chance  any  of  them  falJ 
under  their  lafli,  they  certainly  put  them  to  death  as 
the  authors  of  all  corruption  and  diforder.  By  Gcatlc- 
mcd,  I  mean  fuch' as  live  in  idlcnefe  and  luxury  upon 

the 
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the  income  of  their  eftiantes»  withoiit  any  profeffion  or 
employment;  a  fort  of  Subjefts  that  are  very  pernici- 
ous in  every  Republic  and  Provirtce  :  though  indeed 
thofe  are  ftill  more  fo  that  arc  called  Lords,  and  have 
Caftles  aiid  J^J'i^diétions  and  Vaffals  of  their  own. 
With  thefe  two  forts  of  men  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 
the  territories  of  Rome,  Romagna,  and  Lombard/ 
abound  :  from  whence  it  comes  to  piafs  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  free  Sate  in  all  thofe  Provinces,  bc- 
caufe  the  Nobility  are  mortal  enemies  to  that  kind  of 
Government,  and  indeed  to  all  civil  liberty-,  and  there- 
fore to  attempt  the  eftàbliftiment  of  a  free  Republic 
in  fuch  countries  would  be  a  fruitlefs  labour.  But  if 
any  one  had  it  in  his  power  to  new  model  the  Govern- 
ment of  thofe  Countries,  he  muft  of  neceflTity  reduce 
iheth  into  Monarchies  -,  for  where  thfe- whole  màfs  ià'fo 
corrupted  that  laws  are  not  afufficicnt  remedy,  recourfe 
iDuft  be  had  to  forcible  meafures  and  regal  authority, 
to  conti-oulthc  ambition  and  correft  the  licehtióufnefs 
tof  the  Nobility,  with  a  high  harid  and  arbitrary  pow- 
er. The  necefllty  of  proceeding  in  this  manner  «is 
obvious  from  the  example  of  Tufcany,  where  three 
Commonwealths,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Lucca,  have 
fubfifttd  a  long  time,  though  that  Country  is  not  a 
large  one  :  and  notwithftanding*  the  reft  of  the  Cities 
in  that  Province  are  dependent  upon  them,  yet  from 
their  fpirit  and  maimer  pf  govcrnmenti  it  plainly  ap- 
pears tiiat  they  are  in  fóme  meafurfc  free,  àhd  would  be 
To  entirely  if  they  could  :  the  Reafon  of  which  is,, 
that  there  are  but  very  few  Gentlemen  there,  and'na 
Lords,  with  fuch  jurifdidion  as  1  have  beforementibn- 
ed:  but  fuch  an  equality  amongft  the  inhabitants,  that 
an  able  man  who  was  well  acquafnted  with  the  politi- 
cal government  of  ancient  Republics,  might  eafily 
eftablith  a  free  Commonwealth  there  :  yet  fo  great  has 
been  their  misfortune  hitherto,  that  they  never,  have 
had  any  perfon  that  either  could^  or  knew  how  to  go 
about  fo  laudable  an  undertaking. 

From  what  has  been  faid  werpay  draw  this^  conclu- 
lion,  that  whofover  (hall  endeavour  to  found  a  Cohit 
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•monwealch  where  there  are  many  Nobles  and  Gentlc- 
-nien,  will  never  cffeft  his  purpofe,  except  he  can  firft 
root  them  all  out  :  on  the  orher  hand,  whoever  would 
cftablilh  a  Kingdom  or  Principality  where  chere  is  near- 
ly an  equality  amongft  the  people,  will  not  be  able  to 
fucceed  in  that  attempt,  unlefs  he  ennobles  fcverai  of 
the  mod  amtJicious  and  turbulent  difpofuion  amongft 
them;,  and  that  too  not  only  in  title  but  in  fact»  by 
giving  them  Caftles  and  other  pofleffions,  by  heaping 
favours  and  riches  upon  them,  by  exalting  them  10 
iionour  and  preferments,  and  by  granting  them  power 
and  jurifdiclion^  ;  that  fo  while  they  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Prince,  and  he  fupports  them  in 
.  their  ambition,  the  reft  of  the  people  muft  be  obliged 
'  to  wear  a  yoke,  which  nothing  but  downright  force 
.  and  necefljty  could  ever  make  them  fubmit  to  :  and 
thus  when  the  power  of  the  Prince  over- balances  the 
ftrength  of  the  people,  things  may  be  kept  in  good 
order,  and  every  man  within  his  proper  bounds.  But 
fince  no  body  but  a  man  of  great  authority,  and  r&re 
abilities,  can  conftitutea  Monarchy  in  a  Country  that 
is  naturally  difpofcd  to  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment, or  ere6t  a  Republic  in  one  that  is  calculated  for 
a  monarchy,  many  have  attempted  both,  but  few  have 
fucceeded  in  either;  the  greatncfsof  the^undcrcaking 
difmaying  fome,  and  the  difficulty  embarraffing  others 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  moft  of  them  have  failed  m 
.  their  firft  endeavours.  1  he  example  of  Venice  may 
fecm  perhaps  to  refute  my  pofuion,  that  a  Comn^on- 
wealth  cannot  be  formed  where  Gentlemen  abound  ; 
becaufe  none  but  fuch  as  are  Noble  Venetians  (or  Gen- 
tlemen, which  is  the  fame)  can  be  admitted  into  any 

•  This  is  praftifed  by  the  Kings  of  Spain  in  their  Sicilian  and  Nea- 
politan dominions,  where  there  arc  few  Villages  that  are  not  ercétcd  in- 
to Principalities,  Dachies Jor  Marquifates  \  thofe  nationsbeing  wonder* 
fully  fond  of  great  titles.  This  policy  ferves  two  ends  in  countries  that 
are  fubjeói  to  revolutions.  In  the  fìift  place,  it  ruins  the  Nobility  by 
making  them  fpend  their  fortunes  tofupport  fuch  titles  in  »  firmptu^ 
0U8  manner  :  and  in  the  next,  it  fecures  the  people  who  are  thert^by 
made  (laves  and  enemies  to  the  Nobility.  So  that  they  can  n'ever  join 
to  deliver  their  country  from  Tyranny  j  for  if  one  fide  Ihould  endea« 
vour  to  introduce  a  ncvr  Government,  the  other  would  be  fure  to  pp- 
pofe  itt 
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office,  or  ihare  in  the  adminiftration  of  that  State* 
But  this  inftance  does  not  in  the  leaft  invalidate  my  af- 
fcrtion  :  for  the  Venetian  Nobles  are  rather  fo  in  name 
than  in  faft  ;  as  they  have  no  great  poffcfllons  in  land 
oreftates,  their  riches  chiefly  confifting  in  moveable 
goods  and  merchandize.  Bcfides,  none  of  them  have 
any  Signiorlcs  or  jurifdidion  over  others:  fo  that  a 
Gentleman  amongtl  them  is  nothing  more  than  a  title 
of  honour  and  pre-eminence,  not  founded  upon  any 
of  thofe  circumllanccs  which  make  themfoconfiderable 
in  other  places.  And  though  in  other  Commonwealths 
the  Citizens  are  diftinguilhcdjnto  feveral  orders,  yet  at 
Venice  they  are  divided  into  two  only,  the  Nobility  and 
the  Commonalty  ;  the  former  either  adually  enjoying 
or  being  qualified  to  enjoy  all  employments  and  pofts 
of  honour,  whilft  the  latter  arc  totally  excluded  from 
them*  5  which  occafions  no  difturbance  in  the  State 
for  reafons  that  have  been  elfewhere  already  afTigned. 
Let  him  therefore  who  would  eftablilh  a  government, 
form  a  Republic,  if  there  either  is,  or  he  can  make, 
an  equality  amongft  t^e  inhabitants  of  the  Country^: 
on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a  great  and  manifeil  ine- 
quality, let  him  eredi  a  Monarchy  ;  otherwife  his  Go- 
vernment will  not  be  duly  poifcd,  and  confequently 
of  fhort  duration, 

•  There  are  feveral  Employments  in  that  Republic  at  prefent,  how- 
ever, peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  Cittadini  or  common  Citizens, 
and  to  which  the  Nobles  are  never  admitted  ;  as  the  Chancellorihrp, 
the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Embailies,  the  function  of  Resi- 
dents, &c.  But  properly  fpeaking,  thefe  Nobles  and  Citizens  are  all 
Merchants,  fome  of  whom  have  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration,  and 
others  none  at  all  :  the  firft  abufmg  the  power  which  they  have  over 
their  dependents,  from  whom  they  exa£l  great  fubmillion^  and  ftf^ 
filled  their  Excellenciety  as  if  they  were  Princes. 
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"Before  arty  great  misfortune  befals  a  State^  it  is  generally 
either  prognofticated  hj  fome  Portent^  or  foretold  bj 
fome  P  erf  on  or  ether. 

WE  fee  from  many  inftances,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  Hiftory,  that  before  any  great 
misfortune  happens  to  a  State,  it  is  commonly  fore- 
told either  by  loothfayers,  or  revelation,  or  figns  in 
the  heavens,  or  fome  other  prodigy.  How  this  comes 
to  p^fs  I  know  not  :  but  not  to  go  far  for  a  proof, 
every  one  knows  that  friar  Girolamo  Savonarola  fore- 
told the  return  of  King  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into 
.Italy  before  it  happened  *  ;  and  that,  befides  this  pre- 
diiStion,  it  was  reported  all  over  Tufcany,  that  armed 
men  were  feen  fighting  in  the  air  over  the  town  of 
Arezzo,  and  the  ciaihing  of  their  arms  heard  by  the 
.people  there -f.     It  is  likewife. generally  known,  that 

•  See  what  is  faid  of  this  Prophet  in  chap.  vi.  of  the  Prinèc  ;  chà{>. 
xi.  and  xlv.  book  I.  of  the  Political  Difcourlès.     Savonirola  fóretold 
the  return  of  that  Prince  into  Italy  indeed,  but  it  did  not  happen  j  as 
\Mr.  Bayle  has  proved  at  large  in  h-is  Notes  upon  the  Word  Satmaroki, 
in  his  Dictionary  :  where  likewife  the  Reader  will  find' fuffitient  argu- 
ment to  convince  him,  that  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  auftc- 
rity  of  his  life,  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  his  Sermons,  an4  his 
preteniion  to  Divine  KevelatlonSt  he  was  certainly  an  impoftor,  a 
falfe  Prophet,  and  influenced  by  worldly  con  fiderai  ions,  to  aft  tht 
part  he  did.    The  whole,  thougih  very  curious,  is  much  too  long  to  be 
mferted  here.    See  likewife  General  Diélionary,  vol.  ix.  p.  S3,  &  (èq< 
t  It  grieves  one  to  find  fuch  ftories  as  thefe,  fcattered  in  great  abun- 
dance, not  only  through  the  works  of  Pagan  Autliors,  but  even 
through  thofe  of  the  greatefl  and  beit  of  the  Jewi(h  and  Chriltian  Hif- 
torians. — To  give  but  tWo  or  three  inftances.    The  writer  of  the  Hif* 
tory  of  the  Maccabees,  book  II.  chap.  v.  fays,  **  About  the  fame  time 
Antiochus  prepared  for  his  fecond  voyage  into  Egypt.    And  then  it 
happened,  that  through  all  the  City,  for  the  fpacc  of  almoft  fortr 
days,  there  were  fèen  Horfemen  running  in  the  air  in  cloth  of  gola, 
and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  Soldiers  :  and  troops  of  horfe-^ 
men  in  array,  encountering  and  running  againft  one  another,  with 
ihaking  of'fhields,  and  multitudes  of  pikes,  and  drawing  of  fwords, 
'  and  calling  of  darts,  and  glittering^  of  golden  ornaments,  and  harnefs 
of  all  forts.    Wherefore,  every  man  prayed  that  Apparition  might 
turn  to  good.**    Thus  likewife,  d*Avila  tells  us,  in  the  tenth  Book  of 
his  Hlftory  of  the  Civil  Wars'of  France^  **  That  there  was  a  Prophecy 

before 
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before  the  deatlvof  Lorenzo  dc*  Medici,  the  Dome, 
^d  mpfl;  part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Kepacaca  in  fio-. 

current»  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  through  the  whole  Kingdom,  that 

Henry  III.  fliould  be  killed  by  a  Friar."    See  vol.  II.  p.  52.  of  the  laft 

Tranflatian,     And  in  the  eleventh  book  he  fays,  **  That  before  tKc< 

battle  of  Yvry>  a  heavy  dorm  of  ra,in  falling  from  the  Heavens,  with. 

cfreadful  thunder  and  lightning,  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  terrible 

panic:  not  only  becaufe  retreats  have  an  ill  afpeòì  to  thofe  that  are. 

not  acquainted  with  tb«  fecret  motives  of  their  Commanclers,  but  on 

accoun:  of  xhe  fame  that  wasfpread  abroad  of  the  prodigious  /trengtli 

of  the  cnemy'<  forces,  atid  becaufe  both  fortune  and  the  weather  fecm- 

ed  to  confpire  againd  tt^eir  own  army,  which  wa^  almo!^  half^drowned, 

and  marched  as  if  it  was  flying  under  favour  of  the  night,  though 

clofe  drawn  up,  and  in  good  order.    The  terror  of  the  rawer  men  wa» 

increaied  by  a  frightful  Pbaenomenonj^  which,  as  the  rain  ceaied,  ap*. 

])earèd  in  the  middle  of  the  (ky  :  for  there  were  feen  two  large  armie% 

of  a  blood-red  colour,  which  vifibly  ruihed  together  in  the  air,  amidfi: 

k}rrible  claps  of  thunder,  and  foon  after  difappeared,  leaving  tho' 

event  uncertain,  and  were  covered  again  with  exceeding  thick  and 

dark  clouds.    This  fpeó^acle,  though  divcrfely  interpreted  by  many, 

feemed  molt  probably,  as  they  thought,  to  portend  the  ruin  and  de-» 

truftipn  of  their  army,  which  being  inferior  in  ftrength,  and  entirely- 

deftitute  of  any  other  alTillance  than  their  own  forces,  retired,  as  if  it 

was  already  conquered,  whilit  the  Enemy  kept  advancing  ;  and  the  ra» 

tber,  becaufe  thefe  were  the  very  places  where  tb&king*s  predeceflbrft 

and  hit  fa&ion  of  the  Hugonbts  lod  the  firft  battle  ag^iind  the  Duke  of 

Guife,  in  the  late  Civil  wars,  and  in  which,  the  prince  of  Condé  was 

both  wounded  and  taken  prifonei*  amidil*  a  terrible  (laughter  of  his 

'men.*'  p.  116,  117. 

TbeAory  of-  the  Apparition  of  St.  James  of'GompoQ^ella  mounted 
upon  a  white  Horfe»  and  fighting  like  aDragon^for  the  Spaniards^ 
agaioft.  the  Moors,  might  likewife  here  be  recited  out  of  the  Spanifh 
l£ftoriani,  and  a  thoufand  more  out  of  our;  own,  if  f\ich  trafh  was 
worth  tranfcribing  --«Montaigne,  however,  feems  to  approve  of  thefe 
thiiig$  ^  for»  fpeakii^g  of  Tacitus,  book  III.  chap*  viii.  he  faySy  '<  A 
man.may  think  him  bold  in  his  (lories,  as  wherjc  he  fays,  that  afoldieir 
carrying a^burden of  wood  had  hishapds  fo  frozen  to  it,  that  they  were 
fevered  from  his  arms.  Annal.  Xill.  cap.  xxxv.  I  al  ways  iubmit  tQ 
fo  great  authodUcs  in  fucb  thÌBg«.  In  what  he  fays  alfo  of  Vefpafian, 
Hift.  lib.  IV.  cap.  Ixxxi.  that  by  the  favour,  of-  the  God  Serapis,  he 
cured  a  blind  <yoman  by  anointing  her  eyes  with  his  fpittle,  and  I 
hnownot  whatother  miracles,  hef<>llows  the  example  and  duty,  of  ali 
good  Hiftorians,  who  keep  Regifters  of  fuch  events.  ^^  are  of  impprr 
tance«  '  Amongfl:  public  accidents  are  alfo  common  rumours  and  opi^ 
nioiiis,;  for  it  is  their  part  to  relate  thjc  things  conftmonly  believed,  not 
to  rejjuJa tei. then»  ;  tba-t  19  the  province  of  Divines  and  Philofophers^ 
who,arre.thc.piidcs.of  men's  coft(cici>cès,  Quintus  Curtius  therefore^ 
wifely  fsy*,  Ub*  IX-.cap>  i.  *<  Equidem  pi ura.tranfcribo  qvam  credos 
naav  iloc  aflirwarfc  fuftin^o  de.  quibus  dubito,  nee  fubducere  quas.ac.- 
oepii  i.  c.  ]r\deed  I  relaije  more  things  tlian  I  believ^è,  for  as  Ijwill  nqjt 
take  upon  me  to  a^,m. thin^;^, whereof  L doubt,  fo  Lcannot  fmpther 
«hat  I'hayie.heard.**  Wje  might  likewife  q;;pte  the  authority  of  Livy 
in  tbis.rè^ÌprQ^  libi.  I.  in  tbp  prefape*  and  lib!  VIIL  cap^  vi.  «*  Hapc  ner 
^iie.a&rmàirencq^ie  r<fejiere  opers&  pretiuni  eH  •  • ,  •  •  famse  reruns 
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rcnce,  were  beat  down  by  lightning  *  j  tha?  before 
the  difgrace  and  banifhmcnt  of  Pietro  Sederini  (who 
had  been  appointed  Gonfalonier  for  life  by  the  Flo- 
rentines) the  Palace  was  demolifhcd  in  the  fame  nnan- 
ner.  Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  might  be 
produced;  but  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  1  Ihall  men- 
tion only  one  more,  and  that  out  of  Livy,  who  tells 
us,  that  one  Marcus  Caedicius,  a  Plebeian,  reported 
to  the  Senace,  that  as  he  was  pafTing  along*  the  Via 
Nova  at  njidnight,  he  heard  a  voice,  much  louder 
than  that  of  any  man,  which  commanded  him  to  go 
and  tell  the  Magiflrates,  that  the  Gauls  were  upon 
their  march  to  Rome-f-.  The  caufe  of  thefc  things,  I 
think,  is  not  unworthy  of  difcuilion  by  fuch  as  are 
better  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  fupcr- 
natural  matters  than  I  pretend  to  be.  Perhaps,  (as 
fome  Pbiloibphcr?  are  of  opinion)  the  air  may  be  full 
of  intelligent  Beings,  which  forefceing  future  events 
and  compafTionating  mankind,  give  them  timely  warn- 
ing by  thefe  notices,  to  provide  againft  the  calamities 
that  are  to  befal  them  j:.     However  that  may  be,  no« 

ftandum  eft,  i.  e«  It  is  not  worth  while  either  to  affirm,  or  to  refute 
thcfe  matters  ;  we  n)uft  ftind  to  report.*'  And  as  Tacitus  wrote  in  a 
century,  when  the  belief  of  Prodigies  began  to  decline,  be  fays,  be 
ihould  not  omit  giving  a  place  to  things,  however,  received  by  (o  ma- 
ny worthy  men,  and  with  fo  great  reverence  to  Antiquity,  This  was 
well  faid  :  let  them  deliver  Hii^ory  to  us,  more  as  they  receive,  than 
as  they  believe  it.— If  fuch  Hiftorians  are  to  be  commended,  certainly 
our  good  ^ir  Richard  Baker,  and  fome  others,  of  more  recent  dates^ 
deferve  the  higheft  applaufe. 

•  See  the  end  of  the  lail  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence. 

•f  See  lib.  V.  cap.  xxxii. 
•  J  The  Philofophers  here  meant,  are  probably  the  Cabbalifts,  or 
Roficrucians,  who  fuppofe  there  are  elementary  Beings  called  Sylphs, 
Gnomes,  Salamanders,  &c.  and  that  this  Science  introduces  people 
Into  the  fanftuary  of  nature.  They  pretend  that  the  Hebrews- knew 
thefe  aerea]  fubftances }  that  they  oorrowed  their  Cabbaliftic  know- 
ledge from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  they  have  not  yet  foreotthe  art 
of  converfing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  air.  The  Abbe  de  Viliars 
pleafantly  expofes  the  ridiculous  fecrets  of  thefe  Rofìcrucians  in  hit 
Compte  de  Gàbalis.  It  is  certain,/however,  that  the  notion  of  good 
«nd  bad  Angels,  Genii,  Daemons,  Intelligences,  Spirits,  or  by  what 
other  name  any  one  has  a  mind  to  call  them,  was  fpread  all  over  the 
lEaft:  long  before  the  promulgation  of  Chriftianity,  both  the  Jews  and 
Heathens  believine  that,  not  only  every  nation,  but  every  particular 
perfon,  hadone  of  each  forf  of  thefe  Beings,  that  was  continually  en* 
dcavoqrlng  to  do  him  either  good  or  harm,  according  to  the  degree  of 

thing 
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thing  is  more  certain  than  that  fuch  prefages  have  been 
obfcrved,  and  that  fome  great  and  heavy  misfortune 
has  always  aucndcd.th'(fm\    ,.'1   ..  Tl    >     ' 

their  rcfpeftive  powers  ;  as  nai^bt  be  (hfwn  at  large  from  a  thouTand 
paffagcs  both  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory.  Every  one  rehicmbers-the 
Daemons  of  Socrates,  Plotinus,  JBrutus,  Sec.  Indeed  g)}  the  Cliriilian 
Churches  countenance  it  :  m  the  Liturgy  of  our  own  we  pray,  "  That 
God,  who  has  ordained  and  condituted  the  fervices  of  Angels  and 
men  in  a  wonderful  order,  would  mercifully  grant,  th^t  as  his  holy 
Angels  always  do  him  fervice  in  Heaven  -,  Co,  by  his  appointment,  they 
may  fuccour  and  defend  us  on  earth,  àc."  The  Calvinifts  admit  of  ^ 
it;  and  the  Romifh  Church-makes  it  a  praticai  Dodrine.  **  No  fyf-. 
tem  is  better  adapted,  fays  a  great  Modern,  to  bring  the  Doólrine  of 
the  Platonids  (duly  re^ified)  into  repute,  than  the  Doftrine  of  occa- 
iional^aufes.  I  know  not  what  may  happen,  but  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  mankind  will  be  forced,  one  time  or  either,  to  abandon  mecha- 
nical Principles,  unlefs  they  aflbciate  to  them  the  wills  of  intelligent 
Beings  or  Spirits.:  and  to. fay  the  truth,  no  Hypothefis  is  better  fitted 
to  account  for  events,  tiian  that  which  admits  of  fuch  an  aifociation} 
I  mean  fuch  events  efpeciaHy  as  go  by  the  name  of  cafualty,  fortune, 
good  luck,  ill  luck,  dreanns,  &c.  the  eaufes  of  which  arc  certainly 
regulated  and  jdetei'mined  by  general  laws»  that  are  unknown  to  us  ; 
but  which  are  probably  only  x>cca{ional  eaufes,  like  thofe  that  make 
our  fouls  aé):  upon  our  bodies.**  Some  have  taught  that  the  whole 
world  is  filled  and  animated  by  Genii;  others  have  compared  the  na- 
ture of  tncfe  Intelligences  with  triangles.  For,  according  to  them, 
the  Divine  nature  is  like  that  of  ari  equilatjcral  triangle  j  that  of  Dae- 
mons to  a  triangle,  two  fides  of  which  are  equal,  and  the  other  un- 
equal J  whilft  that  of  man  is  like  one,  ail  (ides  of  which  are  uneven. 
---But  as  the  field  is  large/  tbofe  th^t  are  defirous  of  making  further 
difcurfions  into  it  are  referred  to  the  learned  Dr.  Dod well's  Differta- 
tjon  on  t\\e  Genius  or  Fortune  of  the  Emperors.  Preieót.  %,  ad  Spai;»: 
tiani  Hadrianum,  p,  174,  &  feq*  To  voL  }..  p[\s^'  IV.  p.  19.  VII.  p.. 
336.  VIII.  p.  436^.  IX,  p.  527.  X.  p.  lai.^of  the  General  Diàionaryj 
to  vol.  I.  No.  12.  of  the  Speftator  j  atid  to  voU  É  Nò.  13.  and  48,  of 
the  Tatler,  where  this  Subjeft  is  muichbetiiiBri handled.  '  ..  , 

**  Mihon,  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed  com- 
mi^nion  of  men  and  Spirits  in  the  earthly  Piaf-adile  j  and  tiad  doubtlefs 
bis  eye  upon  a  verfe  in  old  Hefiod,iW^ich  is  almoft  word  for  word  tht 
&me  with  his  third  line,  in  the  following  pa^ge.'*  ^ 

■*"—  ■■  Nor  think  though  men  vyere  none. 
That  Heav*o  wod'd  want  Spectators,  t5od  want  praife: 
Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  wàllclfhe  Earth'  / 

,  y nfeen,  both  when  we  wajcp  ao4  »*Jien  w^  Heef)^. 
All  thefe  with  ceafelcfs  praife  li.is  worics  behold 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  the  ftcep 
Of  ficfaoing  hill  or  thicketi  have  we  heard  .  il 

Celei^tial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Sole,  or  refponfive  to  each  other*!  note,  "     '    ^  ...  : 

Sirt^iiig  their  ^rèatO'eator?  Oft  iii  bands.:   ..'         .    «       '/ 
^         Whillt  they  keep  watch,(  or  nightly  rpundingwalkj 
Witti  heav'nly  touch  of  in/lfumental  founds 
In  full  harmonic  number  joia'd,  their  Songs 
Pivide  the  night,  and  lift  our  Soul  to  Ueavént 
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The  Multitude  united,  is  firong  and  formidable  ;    hut  yj- 
paratedj  it  is  weak  and  contemptible. 

MANY  of  the  Romans,  after  their  country  had 
been  plundered  and  laid  wafte  by  the  Gauls, 
Ictt  Rome,  and  went  to  live  at  Vcii,  contrary  to  the 
cxprcfs  injundlions  of  the  Senate.  Upon  which,  an- 
other Edid  was  publiflied,  to  remedy  this  difordcr, 
commanding  every  one,  upon  very  fevere  penalties; 
to  return  to  his  former  habitation  before  a  certain  time  : 
and  though  every  body  made  a  joke  of  this  Edidl  at 
firft  ;  yet,  when  the  day  appointed  drew  near,  they 
all  thought  fit  to  obey  it  ;  for  as  Livy  fays,  "  Ex  fe- 
*«  rocibus  univerfis,  finguli,  metu  fuo,  obedicntes 
•*  fuerc  :  though^they  were  fo  ftubborn  and  contu- 
•'  macious  all  together  ;  yet  fingly,  every  man, began 
«<  to  be  afraid  of  himfelf,  and  that  made  them  all  at 
<<  laft  become  tradable  and  obedient".  And  certainly 
nothing  can  give  us  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  populace 
in  fuch  cafes  than  this  ipftance  :  for  they  are  alwayS; 
rcfraftory  and  bold  at  firft,  and  fpeak  freely  againft* 
the  decrees  of  their  Sovereign  ;  but  when  they  fee 
the  rod  (haken  over  their  backs,  they  begin  to  diftrufb 
each  other,  and  every  one  takes  care  of  himfelf. 

From  hence  it  appears,  how  little  account  is  to  be 
made  oi  what  the  multitude  fays,  either  for  or  againlb 
the  government  of  their  Prince  ;  provided  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  keep  them  in  a  good  humour,  when 
they  are  fo,  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  him  any 
hurt  when  they  are  in  a  had  one.  By  a  bad  humour, 
I  mean  fuch  as  proceeds  from  any  common  occur- 
rence, and  muft  except  that  regret  which  is  owing  ci- 
ther to  the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  or  of  fome  Prince 
that  was  much  beloved  by  them,  and  is  ftill  living  ; 
for,  upon  fuch  occafions,  th^ir  refentment  19  always 

very 
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very  (harp,  and  cannot  be  kept,  under  iyithoi^t  rigo- 
rous meafures.     But  a$  to  difgufts  which  afife  from 
other  caufes,    they  are  cafily  diffipated  ;    cfpccially 
whcQ  they  have  no  body  to  head  them  :  for  as  there 
is  nothing  fo  terrible  as  their  fury  in  one  cafe^  fo  no- 
thing  is  more  weak  and  contemptible  in  the  other  ;  ber 
caufe,  though  they  may  have  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
are  prcfently  reduced,  if  one  canftand  their  firft  (hocjc: 
fincc  when  their  ardour  begins  to  cool,  they  muft  nar 
turally  be  fenfible  they  are  doing  wrong;  and  there- 
fore, every  man  beginning  to  be  afraid  for  himfejf, 
will  endeavour  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  either 
by   flight,    or  makihg  his  peace  fome  other   way. 
When  the  populace  therefore  are  once  in  motion,  it 
is  their  bcft  way,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves,   to 
chufc  fome  leader,  who  may  not  only  regulate  their 
proceedings,  but  keep  them  firm  together,  and  take 
proper  meafures  for  their  fecurity;  as  the  Roman 
people  did  when  they  left  the  city  upon  the  death  oÉ- 
Virginia,  and  appointed  twenty  Tribunes,  to  protedt 
them  :  ocherwife  it  wjll  always  happen,  as  Liv'y  ob- 
fcrves,  that  when  they  are  united,  they  will  beflrrong. 
and^  rcfolute  ;    but  when  divided,    and  every  man 
thinks  only  for  himfelf,  they  will  become  feeble  and 
object. 

CHAP.    LVIII. 

fbat  the  multitude  are  wifer  and  more  conjlant  in  general 

than  a  Prince. 

T  IVY,  and  all  other Hiftorians  agree,  that  nothing 
Vj  is  more  changeable  than  the  ipuUitude:  they 
pfteo  condemn  a  man  to  death,  and, afterwards  bitr 
terly.  lament  the  lofs  of  him  ;  as  it  happened  in  the 
cafe  of  M^nlius  Capitolinus,  whom  the  Roman  peo- 
ple firft  fentenced  to  die,  and  then  bewailed  his  death  : 
«  pppulum  brevi,"  fays  Livy,  "  Poffieaquam  ab  eo 
^  periculup[i  nullum  era):,  dcfiderium  ejus  t€Buit$ 
^  after  the^pooplc  were- out  of  all  danger  from  him» 

they 
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^f  they  heartily  .y^ifhcd  him  alive  a^gain  *."  And  in 
another  place,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  what  happen-  . 
cd  at  Syracufe,  after  the  death  of  Hieronynius,  ne- 
phew to  Hiero,  he  fays,  "  Hjiec  natura  n>ulritudinis 
**  eft,  aut  humilitcr  fervit,  aut  ,fuperbè  dominatur  ^ 
"  fuch  15  the  nature  of  the  multitude,  they  either  fcr- 
•f  vilely  obey,  or  infolentjy  domineer/* 

I  know  not  therefore,  whether  in  endeavouring  to 
defend  a  notion  that  is  exploded  by  all  other  authors, 
r  may  not  have  taken  a  ta(k  in  hand,  which  I  (haii 
cither  be  obliged  to  abandon  with  difgrace,  or  find 
very  difBcult  to  acquit  myfelf  of  with  reputation  :  but 
however  that  may  be^  I  think,  and  always  f^^ll  think, 
the^e  can  be  no  harm  in  maintaining  an  opinion  by 
arguments  and  reasoning  alpjie^  where  no  violence  is 
offered  to  enforce  it.  I  fay  th^">  in  regard  to  the  fault 
with  which  writers  in  general  reproach  the  multitude, 
that  particular  men,  and  Princes  efpecially,  are  as 
liable,  or  more  fo  perhaps,  to  be  ace u fed  of  it:  for 
every  one  that  doeis  not  regulate  his  cpnduft  by  laws, 
will' behave  himfelf  as  ill  as  a  multitude  th^t  h^s  broke 
loofefrom  all  reftraint.  This  may  plainly  appear,  if 
we  confider  how  few  good  and  wife  Princes  there  are, 
ór  ever  have  been  in  the  world  ;  I  rneari  fuch  Princes 
as  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  violate  the  laws,  and 
break  down  the  barriers  that  were  ogpofed  to  their  li* 
ccntioufnefs  or  ambition  f,  "  Amongft  fuch  indeed, 
we  m^y  number  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  m 
the  moft  early  times,  when  that  country  was  governed 

•  Thus  likewife  the  fame  Hiftorian  fay,s,  iii,  the  cafe  of  Appli^. 
Claudius  (not  the  Decemvli*)  lib.  II.  cap.  Ixtf.  'vHaiid  ita  multum 
intenm-temporis  fuit  :  ante  tatnen  qnam  prodjéla  dies  veniret,  morbo 
mòritur  :  cu  jus  laudationem  cum  Tribuni  plebis  impedire  conaren- 
tur,  plebs  fraudarf  folenni  honore  fupremum  diera  tanti  viri  noluit  s 
&  lauctatidnem  tarn  spquis  awibus  mortai  audivit,  quatti  vi  via  ccufatio-»^ 
nem  audierat,  8c  exequias  frequens  celebravit.'* 

f  Piociefian  ufed  to  fay,  **  That  nothing  was  more  difficult  than 
than  to  govern  well  ;**  and'he'perfeélly  lene w  the  reafons  of  that  diSt-^ 
culty.  They  are  recited  .by  Vopifcus,  an  authoii;  who  remarks,  that 
in  the  great  nunibcr  of  Roman  Emperors,  there  were  reckoned  but 
Tery  few  good  Princes,  and  commends  the  exprelHon  of  a  Jefter,  who 
ufed  to  ùiy,  <<  That  all  the.g^ood  fripc^s  rojght  be  painted  in  a  riog/* 
Vopifct  cap.  xlivr 

by 
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by  laws  ;  to  whom  we  might  add  thofe  of  Sparta^  and 
in  our  own  age  thofe  of  France  alfo,  which  Kingdom 
is  ruled  with  more  lenity  and  veneratioir  for  the  laws, 
than  any  other  that  we  know  of  at  prefent  *•  But 
Princes  that  live  in  fuch  governments  as  thefe  and  are 
retrained  by  laws,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  a  dif- 
folute  and  unbridled  rabble,  or  ranked  amongft  thofe 
whofe  natural  difpoOtion  we  are  to  examine  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  other  men,  to  fee  whether  itrefem- 
bles  the  difpofition  of  the  united  body  of  the  people  ; 
bccaufe^  in  that  cafe,  we  ought  likewife,  oh  the  other 
liand,  to  compare  them  with  thofe  common  people 
y^ho  are  under  the  fame  reftriftions  as  themfelves,  and 
then  we  (hall  find  full  as  much  goodnefs  in  one  as  the 
other,  arid  that  the  populace  are  neither  apt  to  be  too 
infolent  when  in  power,  nor  too  abjefl:  in  fobjedlion  ; 
but  like  the  Roman  people,  who  whilA  the  Republic 
continued  incorrupt,  (hewed  no  figns  either  of  one  or 
the  other,  but  kept  up  their  proper  dignity  with  ho- 
nour, and  lived  like  free  men,  in  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  authority  of  their  Magiftrates.  If  it  be- 
came necelTary  indeed,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  ftand 
againft  fome  dcfigning  and  over-powerful  Citizen, 
they  did  it  efFcftually  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Manlius  Ca- 
pitolinus,  the  Decemviri,  and  feveral  others,  who 
were  taking  meafures  to  opprefs  and  enflave  them« 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  intereft  of  the  public  re- 
quired  it,  they  were  no  lefs  obedient  to  their  Confuls 
and  Diftators,  than  they  had  been  ftubborn  and  in- 
flexible in  maintaining  their  rights  and  liberties  at 
other  times.  Nor  was  their  regret  for  the  death  of 
Manlius  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  it  was  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  that  occafioned  ir,  which  were 
fuch  as  made  every  one  lament  the  lofs  of  Wm,  and 
might  have  made  a  Prince  behave  as  they  did,  in  the 
fame  circumftances  ;  for  nobody  can  deny  that  it  is 
natural  for  all  men  to  praife  and  admire  virtue,  even 
in  their  enemies  5  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  Man- 

•  Some  exceptions  might  be  made  in  thefe  timet* 

lius 
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l^qs  could  bave  bcca  raifed  frorxi  the  dc^d,  in  the 
ipidft  of  their  lameqtations  for  him,  the  people  would 
have  pafled  the  very*  fam^  ftntencc  upon  him  again. 
In  like  manner  we  r^ad  of  feveral  I'rinccs,  and  fuch 
as  hi^ve  been  accounted  >yife  ones  too,  that  have  put 
pqopje  to  de^ath  whom  they  heartily  wifhed  alive  again  -, 
^s  Alexander  did  in  the  cafe  of  Clitus  and  others  of  bis 
fripnijls,  and  Herod,  with  regard  to  Mariamne.  But 
what  Livy  fays  concerning  the  nature  ofthemulci- 
tudC).  is  not  meapt  of  fuch  a  one  as  is  retrained  by 
a  regard  to  Laws,  like  the  Roman  people  *,  bi^t  of  a 
feditious  unbridled  rabble^  like  that  of  Syracufe,  which 
have  broke  their  reins,  and  behavq  like  madmen  ; 
cooijnitting  a  thoufand  irregularities  and  extravagan- 
cies, like  Alexander  and  Uerod  in  the  inllapces  juft 
now  cited. 

4 

The  multitude  therefore  is  no  more  to  be  accufed 
of  fury  and  iqconf^ancy  than  a.  Prince  :  for  they  arc 
both  fubjcfl:  to  caprice  and  enormities  whpn  they  are 
above  the  Laws,  ajnd  can  tranfgrcfs  with  impunity  : 
of  which  feveral  examples  might  be  produced  (befides 
thofe  already  quoted)  from  amongft  the  Roman  Em- 
perors and  other  Princes  and  Tyrants,  who  were  gjuil- 
ty  of  as  much  levity  and  inconfiftency  in  their  conduft 
as  ever  any  multitude  was.  I  muft  bt;g  leave  then  to 
differ  froni  the  common  opinion,  that  the  people 
when  maft.ers  are  more  light,  changeable, .  and  un- 
grateful than  particular  Princes  :  indeed  if  any  one 
fays  they  are  botji,fo,  he  will  be  pretty  near  tjie  mark  ; 
but  if  he  declares  in  favour  of  the  l^ttier^  he  is  very 
much  n)iftaken.  For.  the  people  that  have  the  autho^ 
rity  wholly  in  their  own  hapds^  aqd  conduft  them- 
felves  according  to  the  Laws«  will  aft  with  as  much, 
or  perhaps  more  ftcadincfs,  prudence,  and  gratitudp 
than  any  Prince,  be  he  acoountied  ever  fo  vvife  :  on  the 
contrary,  a  Prince  that  has  got  ^t)oye  the  power  of 
the  Law.s,  will,  be  more  fickle,  imprudent,  and  un- 
grateful than  any  multitude  whatfpever;  which  does 
not  proceed  fo  much  from  any  divérfity  in  their  na-, 
tures,  (for  tbey^r^  pretty  much,  the  fan^ej.  oi;  if  there 

be 
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bè  any  fiipcrtdrity  ih  this  cafe,  it  is  on  thfc  fidc*df  the 
pcopk)  as  from  th€  diffcrcAcc  of  thc-veiierationvwfaiiéh 
they  rcfpiedlivcrly  have  for  the.  laws  of  their  coumry. 
If  we  ekaonioe  theico^dtid  of  the  Roman^eoplev  Vft 
(hall  find'tbat  for  the  fpacc  of  four  hunditd  ycclrsihey 
hated  the  very  name  ot  King,  as  much  as  they  were 
fond  of  feloryi  fend  ftudious  for  the  good  of  the  Cdrtr- 
monwcalth>  which  plainly, appears  from  kiumber}^efii 
inftances.    Btit  if  any  one  fhould  cb  jedt  th«it  they 'were 
(haxrtefally:  ungrateful  to  SciÌ7Ì0,  a  former  difcoiaHd^ 
wherein  1  have  proved  at  large'that  the  people  at%  not 
fo'uftgratefui  as  Princes,  may  ferve  for  a  fufficieiit  an- 
fwcr  *.     As  to  prudence,  ftability,  and  judgment,   I 
ihaintain-thjuc  they  far  exceed  Princes  in  chofc  qwalifr- 
catiòns  :    and  there  is  much  reafon  in  that  faying,- 
*«.Vòx  populi  vox  Dei  :  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
**  voice-  of  God  :'*  for   it  is  certain  that  the  united 
body  of  the  people  feldom  err  in  their  prognoftica- 
tions  ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  they  fbreftw  the  good  or 
evil  that  was  to  befal  them  by  fome  fecrec  inftinct  dr 
inrpi'ration.     In  judging  of  doubtful  matters  they  ari3 
very  rarely  miftaken  :   when  two  Orators  for  inftance, 
equally  eminent  in  their  profeffion,   have  harangued 
ifeem  upon  different  fides  of  a  queftion,   they  hardly 
ever  fail  to  incline  to  what  is  mod  rational  ;  which 
ihews  that  they  are  capable  both  of  difcovering  truth 
ahd  embracing  it  :  and  if  they  fomctimes  efr  in  ihcir 
judgment  concerning  fuch   adlions  as  appear  either 
magnanimous,  or  highly  for  their  advantage,  (which 
we  have  allowed  before)  f  are  not  Princes  oftener  mif- 
led  by  a  variety  of  paflions,  to  which  thiey  arc  much 
ftiore  fubjeft,  and  greater  flaves  than  the  people  ?    In 
the  election  of  Magiftrates  they  make  a  more  judici- 
ous choice  than  Princes  ;  for  it  is  a  Very  difficult  mat- 
/  ter  to  peffuade  them  to  advance  a  man  of  corrupt 
morals  or  infamous  character  ;  which  yet  is  an  eafy 
and  common  thing  with  Princes.     If  they  take  a  dil- 
guft  IO  any  thing- they  retain  it  for  ages  \  but  Princes 

*  See  Cbap«  itxix.  of  this  Book. 

f  See  Chapter»  xlviLand  liii.  of  this  Book, 

foon 
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foon  change  their  opinions  :  of  both  which  things,  I 
will  give  an  inftance  in  the  Roman  people,  who  during 
the  courfe  of  fo  man^  hundred  years,- and  in  the 
choice  of  fo  many  Confuls  and  Tribunes,  did  not 
make  above  four  eleftions  of  which  they  had  any 
caufe  to  repent  ;  and  held  the  name  of  King  in  fuch 
deteftation,  as  J  have  obferved  before,  that  no  Citizen, 
how  much  foever  they  were  obliged  to  hin7,  ever  af- 
feéted  that  name  or  power,  who  did  not  feel  the  weight 
qf  their  refentment.  It.is evident  likewife  that  thofc 
States  where  the  people  have  had  the  chief  authority^ 
have  always  extended  their  dominion  further,  and  in 
a  (horter  time,  than  ever  they  were  able  to  do  under, 
the  government  of  any  Prince;  as  the  Romans  did 
after  the  cxpulfion  of  Kings,  and  the  Athenians  when?» 
they  had  (hook  off  the  yoke  of  Pififtratus  :  for  which 
no  other  reafon  can  be  aillgned,  than  that  a  popular 
Government  is  better  than  a  Regal  one.  Nor  can  the 
paffages  quoted  out  of  Livy  at  the  beginning  of  this; 
chapter,  or  clfewhere,  in  any  wife  ferve  to  invalidate 
this  aflertion  :  for  when  all  the  good  and  ill  qualities 
are.  duly  dated  betwixt  a  Prince  and  a  popular  Go- 
vernment, it  will  plainly  appear  that  the  balance  will 
be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  efpecially  -in  point 
of  probity  and  true  glory  *.     But  if  a  Prince  feems  ta 

•  "  I  know  fome  men  of  parts,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  who  arc  furprHed^ 
that  in  Kingdoms  where  the  Prince's  authority  is  unlimited,  the  in- 
ftruftors  of  youth  are  allowed  to  read  the  books  of  the  ancient  Greek» 
and  Romans  to  them,  in  which  we  find  fo  many  examples  of  the  Jova 
of^liberty,  and  fo  many  antimonarchical  Maxims.'*  But  this  is  not 
more  fui*priiing  than  to  fee  Republican  States  permit  their  Law-Pro- 
feflbrs  to  explain  the  Code  and  Digeft,  in  which  there  are  fo  man/ 
principles  which  fuppofe  the  Supreme  and  inviolable  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Here  we  fee  two  things  which  feem  equally  furprKing, 
but  in  reality  ought  not  to  furprife  any  body  :  for  omitting  (everal 
reafons  which  might  be  urged,  may  we  not  fay,  that  the  Tsme  books 
which  contain  the  poifon  with  regard  either  toMonarchsor  Republics^ 
contain  likewife  the  Antidote  ?  If  we  fee  on  one  hand  the  great  Max- 
ims of  liberty,  and  the  noble  examples  of  courage,  with  which  it  haa 
been  maintained  or  recovered  ;  we  fee  on  the  other,  faéVions,  fedi- 
tions,  and  tumultuous  humours,  which  didurbed,  and  at  laft  ruined 
that  infinite  number  of  little  States,  which  (hewed  themfeWcs  fuch 
zealous  enemies  to  tyranny  in  ancient  Greece.  Does  not  this  picture 
feem  to  be  a  Icflbn  very  capable  of  difabuiing  thofe  that  are  terrified 

have 
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have  the  advantage-in  ena<5ling  good. laws,  -and  eftar 
bliihing  new  Statutes  and  inflicutbns  for  the  bene^c 

at  Monarchy  ?  Mr.  Hobbes  thought  To  j  for  he  publifhed  a  Tranilation 
of  Thucydidcs  with  this  view.  Turn  the  tables,  and  yoti  will  find 
that  this  pifture  will  be  very  {)r9per  to  ^ivt  an  ìriftnié^ion  different 
from  thefQrn;ier,^nd  to  diengthea  the  horror  agafolt  Monarchy  t  for 
whence  came  it  (fon\e  one  may  Jay)  that  the  tpi^eks  and  Romadt 
chofe/ratber  to  be  expof^d 'to.theft  confufiont  than  to  live  under  a 

^Monarchy  ?  Did  not  this  arife  from  the  hard  conditioii  to  which  *ry- 
rants  had  reduced  them  ?  And  muft  not  an  evil  be  very  grievous,  in.» 
fufferable,  and  deplorable,  wiien  people -chufe  to  deliver  them fel vet 
from  it  at  fo  dear  a  r^te  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  defcriptiion  wiiich  Hiftoxy 
has  left  us  of  the  conduct  of  feveral  ^onarchs  give*  us  horror,  and 
makes  oUr  Hair  ftàrtd'of  àn^end.  '  It  i«  to  no  purpofe  to  objeél^,  that, 

•generally  fpeaking,  more  diiforders  have  been  occafioified  by  the  <jon- 
fpiracies  which  have  put.  an  end  to  Tyranny,  than  there  would  have 
been  by  fnfFering  it  ;  or  to  urge  what  happeped  iipon  the  death  of 
Hiero  the  Syracufan^  The  people  of  Syracufe*,  isiu>  had  enjoyed  great 
happinefs  under  the  long  leign  c^f  that  Prince,  {immediately  loll  their 
pntience  under  his  Succeftor^  who  governed  in, a  l;yrannical  manner, 
and  not  only  killed  him  iii  the  very  beginning  of  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign,  but  foon  after  put  two  of  Hiero'»  daughters,  and  three,  of 
his  grand -dau<7hters,  to  death  al  fo.  Of  thefe  five  Princefles,  there 
were  three  againft  whom  no  complaint  had  been  made,  |ind  who  had 
fledvas  it  were  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Was  ilot  this  removing  oneTy- 
ranny  to  cftabliili  a  greater,  "  ut  tyrannos  ulfcifcendo,  quae  odiiTent 
fcelera  ipH  imitarentur,"  as  Heraclea,  one  of  Hiero's  daughters,  repre- 
fented  to  her  murderers  ? ,  .Was  Livy  in  the  wrong  to  remark  upon 
this  occaiioOf  "  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  keeping  within  due 
bounds,  and  that  they* are  humble  even  to  bafehefs  when  they  obey, 
but  infolentto  the  lad  degree  when  they  command  ?'*  The  maffacre 
of  thèfè  five  Princefles  was  riot  the  rafti  aftion  of  fome  private  perfons 
only,  it  was  commanded  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Syracufe,.  aod 
this  too  whilft  the  memory  of  tìiero  was  ftili  frelh  amongft  them,  a 
Prince  whom  they  had  loved  fo  tenderly  and  juftly.  But  the  injul^Jce 
of  their  baibajous  decree  was  fo  manifeft,  that  they  immediately  per- 
ceived it  and  revoked  it  5  which  fignified  nothing,  for  it  was  already 
executed.  The  factions  however  were  not  extinguiflied  by  the  entire 
extirpation  of  that  family  j  they  increafcd  daily,  and  in  a  ftiort  rime 
overturned  the  liberty  of  tbe  country  5  for  they  expoied  Syracqfe  to 
the  Romans,  who  be(ieged  and  conquered  it.  Siiius  Italicus  finely 
defcribes  the  confufion  iato  which  that  City  fell  after  the  Tyrant  Hie* 
ronymu^  and  his  relations  were  killed. 

Sxvos  namque  pati  faftus,  Juvenemque  cruento 

Flagrantem  luxu,  fcrnifcentem  turpia  duris,.  •    • 

Hand  ultra  faciles,  quos  ira  metufque  coquebant 

Jurati  obtruncant,  nee  jam  modus  enlibus,  addunt 

Famineam  cscdem,  atque  infontum  rapta  fòrorum 

Corpora  prólternunt  ferro,  nova  fsevit  in  armis 

Libertas,  jaélatque  jugum,  pars  Punica  caftra. 

Pars  Italos  &  nota  volunti   nee  turba  furentum 

Pei}t,  qu«  neutro  fociari  faedere  malit.  Lib.  XIV.  1.  io2« 

of 
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of  civil  Ibciety  •,  the  other  without  doubt  have  fò  much 
the  fuperiority  in  maintaining  and  improving  whafc 
is  already  eftablifhed,  that  they  defcrve  more  glory 
than  the  founder. 

To  cut  this  matter  fhort,  I  fay  that  if  fomc  Princi- 
.'palitics  have  fubfifted  for  a  long  courfeof  years,  fhcftr 
'Tare  ififtances  of  Rep<ublics  of  no  lefs  antiquity^  and 
that  both  have  owed  the  length  of  their  duration  to 
the  obfervation  of  their  laws  :  for  a  Prince  that  fol- 
lows no  other  rule  but  the  diftates  of  his  own  will,  if 
he  has  it  in  his  power  fo  to  do,  is  unwife  and  cotin- 
terafts  himfelf  ;   and   a  people  that  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  defervc  no  better  title  •.     Since  the  com- 
parifon  therefore  is  betwixt  a  Prince  that  is  redrainecl 
by  laVrs,  and  a  people  in  the  fame  circumftances,  I 
am  convinced  there  will  be  no  more  virtue  found  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  :  but  if  we  are  to  com- 
ipare  them  as  equally  free  from  all  ties  and  feftrióliorts 
of  that  kind,   and  perfeSly  at  their  own  liberty,  we 
fliall  ftill  find  fewer  and  lefs  pernicious  errors  in   the 
•  people  than  in  the  Prince,  and  thofe  too  much  eafier 
'  to  be  remedied.      For  a  licentious  and  tumultuous 

A  m^n  may  reprefent  this  as  long  as  he  pteafe^,  he  will  not  con* 

Ifììxct  thofe  that  are  prejudiced  againft  Monarchy  :   they  will  anfwer 

'  hkrcii  that  from  the  very  confideration,  that  the  diforders  of  it  cannot 

'  be  retfiedied  but  by  fuch  (hocking  miferies,  be  ought  to  conclude  that 

'kis  a  very  great  evil. 

*  The  K>Uowing  refleótion  made  by  Oernhietm,  in  his  Life  of  Pontus 
de  la  Oardie,  a  Swedifh  General,  is  a  very  good  one,  viz.  that  a  Prince 
who  hearkens  only  to  his  pailions  without  regarding  what  is  due  to 
God,  his  fubjefls,  and  the  laws  of  his  country,  deprives  himfelf  of 
the  moft  neceflary  fupports  of  his  poWer  ;  for  he  cannot  expeót  to  find 
■that  fidelity  in  his  fubjeéts,  which  is  fufBcieht  to  oppofe  an  enemy  that 
ihall  attack  him^  This  he  exeniplifies  in  the  caie  of  £ric,  King  of 
Sweden,  "  Praevenit  adventum  ducura  fama  collegi  in  regcm  exer- 
citus  !  ad  quanv  excitus,  imploratopem  civiUm,  quorum  plerique  per- 
tafi  acerbi  regiminis,  Airdas  obvcrtunt  aiires  piecanti,  hilares  adve- 
nifle  tempus  qUo  jugi  indies  ingravefcentis  levcntur  onere,  antequami 
fuccumbant  penitus  rnterituri.  Itaque  fubnixus  ope  paucorum  iii 
quorum  animis  nondum  oblblcverat  majeltas  fui  principis,  congrefluf- 
que  cum  pluribusac  fortiortbus,  non  poterat  non  redìgi  adanguftias* 
Atque  turn  prxferoci  regi  adparuit,  &  favore  civium  &  fucccffu  fulci- 
endx  potentiae  deilitui  potentes  rerum»  cumexuta  reverentianuminis 
^kfgùm,examplàpoteftateufurpant  nil  prseter  trucem  quidvisin  fub- 
}e6ios  agendi  licentiam.  Id  Erico  regi  accidit,  quem  lolio  fublimem 
viditi  iol  oriensi  eundum  occidens  vidit  provolutum  ad  aliena  genua  '* 
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people  are  foon  appeafcd  and  reducedì  to  right  rcafon 
by  the  interpofition  of  fome  grave  and  rcfpcftablq 
pcrfon  *  :  but  who  can  plead  againft  a  Tyrannical 
Prince,  or  what  redrefs  is  there  but  the  fword  ?  From 
hence  we  may  eafily  come  to  a  determination  betwixt 
them,  and  conclude  that  evils  and  difordcrs  which  re- 
quire the  fharpeftr«medie5,  are  certainly  more  dan- 
gerous than  thole  that  may  be  cured  by  gentle  means^ 
BelideSi  when  the  people  are  in  a  ferment,  arid  have 
thrown  off  all  rcftraint,  there  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
immediately  appreheiided  from  any  prefent  mifchief 
they  are  likely  to  commit,  as  from  what  may  after- 
wards enfue;  for  fuch  a  State  of  confufion  may  chance 
to  end  in  tyranny  :  but  with  regard  to  a  Prince  the 
cafe  is  quite  different  ;  becaufe  the  prefent  evils  are 
mod  grievous,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  enormities 
will  at  lad  m^ke  him  fo  odious,  that  the  people  will 
(hake  off  his  yoke  and  refume  their  liberties.  We  fee 
the  difference  theti;  id  one  cafe  the  calamity  is  a£tu^ 
tally  prefent,  and  in  the  other  there  is  only  a  probable 
iity  at  moft  of  its  happening  :  the  fevcrity  of  the  peo- 
ple extends  only  to  fuch  as  they  think  are  confpiring 
againft  the  public  good  i  whilft  that  of  a  Prince  ia 
chiefly  exerted  upon  t^fe  that  he  imagines  may  in- 
jure his  particular  interefts.  But  the  tide  of  prejudice 
X  know  runs  high  againft  the  people  :  becaufe  every 
body  is  at  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  with  Impunity  of  fhem^ 
even  when  they  have  the  government  in  their  hands  j 
but  againft  a  Prince  no  man  dares  to  opeh  his  mouth 
without  much  caution  and  refefve.  Now  fince  the 
fubjedt  feems  naturally  to  lead  me  to  it,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  perhaps  to  fay  fomething  in  the  next  chapter 
concerning  leagues  and  confederacies  made  with 
Princes  or  Commonwealths  ;  and  to  confider  which  of 
them  are  moft  to  be  depended  upon. 

•  Sec  Chap,  liv.  of  this  Book, 
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C  ri  A.  P.     LiIX* 

Whether  an  Alliance  made  with  a  Prince  or  a  Ccrnmari-^ 

wealth  is  moft  to  be  confided  in* 

SINCE  it  daily  happens  that  Treaties  and  Alli- 
ances are  made  cither  betwixt  two  Princes,  of 
two  Commonwealths,  or  betwixt  a  Commonwealth 
and  a  Prince,  it  feems  neceflary  to  examine  whether 
the  fidelity  of  a  Prince  or  a  Commonwealth  be  the 
more  ftable,  and  to  conGder  which  of  them  is  moft  to 
relied  on  ;  and  upon  enquiry  it  appears  that  in  moft 
cafes  they  are  much  alike,  though  they  differ  in  fomc* 
I  am  perfuaded  however,  that  when  either  a  Prince 
or  a  Commonwealth  is  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
by  downright  neceffity,  neither  of  them  will  obfcrvc 
the  conditions  of  it-,  efpecially  if  their  State  fhould 
be  endangered  by  it  ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  both  one  and 
the  other  would  prefently  break  it,  how  kindly  focver 
they  may  have  bten  ufcd.  Demetrius,  furnamed  Po- 
liorcetes,  had  (hewn  the  Athenians  many  great  fa- 
vours :  but  happening  to  be  defeated  by  his  enemies^ 
and  flying  to  Athens  for  refuge,  as  a  people  that  were 
his  allies,  and  under  confiderable  obligations  to  him, 
he  was  refufed  (belter  there;  a  circumftahcc  that 
mortified  him  mu(?li  more  than  the  lofs  of  his  army  *. 
After  Pompey  was  routed  by  Casfar  at  Pharfalia,  he 
fled  into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  in  hopes  of  finding  pro- 

*  Though  he  had  fliewn  thiem  many  great  favours,  yet  be  had 
.been  guilty  of  fuch  oppreflion  that  they  could  n^ver  forget  it.  Among 
other  inftances  which  might  be  quoted,  he  cxadVed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  talents  of  them  at  one  time,  which  he  faiid  was  for  pin-naonejr 
for  his  concubine  Lamia,  a  faying  that  galled  them  more  than  the 
lofs  of  their  money  i  after  which  he  upbraided  them  with  their  mean- 
nefs,  and  told  them  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  man  amongft  tbeiA 
that  had  the  leaft  fpark  of  courage  :  like  the  taunt  of  Tiberius  to  thef 
Ronaan  Senate  mentioned  by  facitu»,  Annal.  libi  III.  cap.  Ixv.  **  Me- 
moriaB  proditur  Tiberium  quoties  curia  egrederetur  Grascis  verbis  in 
hunc  modum  eloqui  folitum,  O  homines  ad  Servitutem  paratos  !  Scili- 
cet ctiara  ilium,  qui  libertatcm  publicam  nollet,  tarn  projeftae  Servi- 
entium  patientise  tacdebat/* 
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tcflion  there,  as  he  had  formerly  reftorcd  that  Prince 
to  his  Kingdom  :  but  Ptolemy,  inftead  of  protefting 
him,  bafely  caufcd  him  to  be  murdered.  In  both 
thefe  cafes  the  ingratitude  was  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe  5  yet  the  humanity  of  a  Commonwealth  we  fee 
was  greater  than  that  of  a  Prince  *.  But  whenfo* 
fever  cither  one  of  the  other  is  afraid  of  fuffering 
any  great  damage,-  they  will  both  a£fc  in  the  fame 
manner. 

It  muft  bé  obferved  Hkewife,  that  if  any  Prince  of 
Commonwealth  (hould  fo  pundually  adhere  to  their 
engagements  as  to  run  the  rifqucof  being  ruined  by 
it,  their  motives  for  fo  doing  may  proceed  from  the 
fame  caUfes  :  for  as  to  a  Prince,  it  may  probably  hap- 
pen that  he  is  confederated  with  fome  other  great. 
Potentate,  who  though  he  dannot  proteft  him  at  that 
time,  may  (as  the  other  is  perfuaded)  be  able  to  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  dominions  afterwards,  if  he  (hould 
chance  to  lofc  them  -,  or  if  he  has  always  firmly  fup- 
ported  his  interefts,  he  may  cither  think  an  accom- 
modation with  the  enemy  impoffible,  or  that  he  can- 
tiot  depend  upon  his  word  :  which  was  the  cafe  of  all 
the  Neapolitan  Princes  who  took  part  with  the  French 
when  they  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  And  as 
to  RepublicSi  it  was  exaftly  the  fame  with  Saguntum^ 
which  was  ruined  by  continuing  firm  to  it^  alliance 
with  the  Romans;  and  with  Florence  in  the  year  1512^ 
when  it  fided  with  the  French. 

All  things  being  duly  confidered  however,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  Where  the  danger  is  imminent,  it  is  bet- 

*  A  certain  modern  fays,  *'  that  Kmgk  do  not  look  upon  any  one  as 
tiaturally  either  their  friend  or  their  enemy  $  but  that  their  private 
intereil  is  the  only  confideration  by  which  they  judge  with  whom  they 
are  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  None  but  the  ignorant  would  rely  on 
the  friendship  of  Sovereigns,  even  towards  one  another.  Tc^fee  the 
prefents  which  they  exchange,  and  the  intercourfe  of  refpc^ful  let- 
ters betwixt  them  in  time  of  peace,  would  make  one  believe  they  are 
the  moft  (iricere  friends,  and  will  loVe  each  other  as  long  they  live  } 
but  it  is  very  often  true  that  they  are  at  the  fame  time  negociatiog  a 
treaty  in  order  to  a  rupture,  and  intend  to  ferve  one  another  no 
)ongerv  than  till  they  have  an  Opportunity  of  commencing  hoftili« 
tie»  with  advantage/* 
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ter  to  truft  to  a  Republic  than  a  Prince  :  for  though 
they  (bould  both  be  difpofed  to  a£t  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, yet  the  former  being  flow  in  its  motions^  will  be 
longer  than  a  Prince  before  it  comes  to  any  refolution^ 
and  confequently  before  it  determines  to  violate  its 
engagements.  Treaties  are  generally  broken  for  the 
fake  of  fome  advantage  :  and  in  this  refpedl.  Republics 
always  behave  with  much  more  honour  than  Princes  ; 
for  we  might  produce  many  examples,  where  a  very 
fmall  matter  of  gain  has  tempted  a  Prince  to  forfeit 
his  honour,  when  a  profpcftof  thegreaceft  advantage 
could  not  corrupt  a  Commonwealth.  Themiftocles, 
in  an  harangue  to  the  Athenians,  faid  be  had  fome- 
thing  to  propofe,  which  would  be  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  their  country  ^  but  that  he  durft  not  make  it 
public  to  every  one,  becaufe  that  would  prevent  its 
being  put  into  execution.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians^ 
deputed  Ariftides  to  hear  his  propofals,  and  to  take 
fuch  refolutions  upon  them  as  he  fliould  think  molt 
proper.  Themiftocles  therefore  rcprefented  to  hin> 
in  private,  that  the  whole  Navy  of  Greece  lay  in  a 
place  (though  indeed  under  the  protection  of  thtit 
good  faith)  where  they  might  eafily  either  take  or  de- 
llroy  every  Ship,  which  would  make  them  abfolute 
mafters  of  all  the  other  States  in  Greece.  But  when 
Ariftides  came  to  make  his  report  to  the  people,  he 
told  them  that  Themiftocles  had  imparted  fomcthing 
CO  him  which  indeed  would  be  of  exceeding  great  ad- 
vantage, but  highly  diflionourable  to  the  Common- 
wealth; upon  which  account  it  was  unanimoufly  re- 
jeéted,  without  any  further  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
it.  Now  Philip  of  Macedon  and  many  other  Princes,» 
who  were  governed  by  felf-intereft.  in  every  thing,, 
would  not  have  been  fo  fcrupulous  and  delicate  upon 
fuch*an  occafion  ;  efpecially  Philip,  who  gained  more 
by  violating  his  faith  than  any  other  method  whatfo- 
ever.  As  to  breaking  a  treaty,  by  not  punftirally  ob- 
fcrving  every  article  of  it,  it  is  fo  common  a  thing, 
that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  it  here  :  I  fpcak  only  of 
outrageous  and  extravagant  infractions  ;    of  which» 
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I  am  of  opinion,  a  Republic  will  always  be  more 
tender  than  a  Prince,  and  Qonfeqyently  is  more  to 
be  confided  in. 


CHAP.    LX. 

Tkat  the  Conful/hip  aud  all  other  Dignities  in  Rome  were 
conferred  without  refpeS  of  age.    , 

IT  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth,  that  after  the  Plebeians  obtained  the 
Honour  of  the  Confulfbip,  they  admitted  any  Citizen 
tp  it  without  the  leaft  refpefl:  either  of  age  or  extrac- 
tion :  indeed  the  Romans  at  no  time  ever  regarded 
age,  but  conftantly  preferred  men  of  merit  and  virtue 
whether  they  were  old  or  young  ;  as  is  manifeft  from 
the  inftance  of  Valerius  Corvinus,  who  was  made  Con- 
ful  when  he  was  but  twenty- three  years  of  age  ;  which 
gave  hira  occafion  to  fay  (a  little  oftenratioufly  indeed) 

.in  onjp  pf  hi§  harangues  to  his  Soldiers,  W  at  the  Con- 
fulfhip  was  ^' pxmium  virtutis,  non  fanguinis  ;  the 

.*«  reward  of  virtue,  not  a  privilege  of  high  birth" 
Nov  whether  they  afted  wifely  in  this,  or  not,  would 
bear  fome   debate.      As  to  Nobility  of  blood,  they 

.  were  under  a  neceflity  indeed  of  difpenfing  with  that  ; 
and  the  fame  neceflity  that  operated  at  Rome,  muft 
]ikéwffe  have  its  weight  in  any  other  State  that  afpires 
to  the  grandeur  which  Rome  attained  to,  as  we  have 

.  elfewher(?  obfervjed  :  for  men  will  not  expofe  them- 
felv«8  to  ail  manner  of  hardflbips  and  perils  without 
fome  hope  of  reward  :  nor  can  they  fee  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  ever  qbtaining  that  reward,  without  manifeft 
danger.  If  foon  became  expedient  therefore  to  in- 
fpire  the  Plebeians  with  the  hope  of  being  admitted 
to  the  Confulfbip  ;  with  wliich  they  were  amufed  a 
confiderable  time  without  obtaining  that  honour  :  but 

..  afterwards  beiag  rcfolved  to  Uv^  upon  e^^peftation  no 
longer,  it  was  found  necefiary  to  admit  them  to  it. 
A  State  however  that  has  no  occafion  to  employ  the 
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Plebeians  in  any  gteac  and  glorious  undertaking,  may 
treat  them  in  another  manner  if  it  pleafes,  as  I  faid 
before  j  but  if  it  afFefts  to  emulate  the  Romans,  it 
mufk  make  no  diftindion  amongft  its  fubjeéts.  So 
much  for  this  part  of  the  queftion. 

As  to  the  matter  of  age,  it  feems  clear  that  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  make  no  difference  in  t(iis  point  : 
for  in  advancing  a  young  man  to  fome  dignity  which 
requires  the  prudence  of  maturer  age,  we  may  be  af- 
fured  (if  the  power  of  eliding  i?  in  the  people)  xhey 
will  never  prefer  any  one  that  has  not  highly  merited 
it  by  his  virtue  and  extraordinary  fervices  :  and  if  a 
young  man  has  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  that  manner, 
it  would  not  only  be  very  ungrateful,  but  of  bad  con- 
fequence,  if  a  Commonwealth,  inftead  of  availing  it- 
felf  of  fuch  abilities,  ftiould  wait  till  he  was  grown 
pld,  and  had  loft  that  vigour  of  body,  that  courage 
and  activity  which  might  have  been  of  eminent  fervice 
to  his  country  *  :  accordingly  v/e  fee  the  Romans  ad- 

•  Our  laws,  lays  Montaigne,  book  I.  chap.  Ivii.  abfurdly  deter- 
mine that  a'man  is  not  capable  of  managing  hi»  eftate  till  he  is  twenty-? 
fiire  years  of  age.  Auguftus  cut  off  five  ye^rs  from  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Standard,  and  declared  that  a  man  was  old  enough  at  thirty  to 
be  a  Judge.  Servius  TuHius  excufed  Gentlemen  of  above  forty  feven 
years  of  age  from  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  Auguftus  difmifled  them  at 
forty-five  i  though  methinks  it  feems  a  little  unreafonable  that  men 
ihould  be  fent  home  to  their  fire-fides,  till  they  are  fifty-five  Or  fixty. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  our  vocation  and  employment  mould  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  poflfible  for  the  public  goed  ;  but  I  think  it  a  fault  on 
the  otbe/"  hand  that  we  are  not  employed  foon  enough.  This  Em- 
peror was  Arbiter  of  the  whole  World  at  nineteen,  and  yet  would 
have  a  man  to  be  thirty  before  he  could  bear  the  lowed  office.  For 
tny  part,  I  believe  our  uhderftandings  are  as  ripe  at  twenty  as  thej^ 
ever  wifll  be,  or  are  capable  of  being.  A  mind  that  did  not  give  evi- 
dent proof  of  its  force  by  that  time,  never  gave  proof  of  it  aftemards, 
Natural  parts  and  Genius  exert  themfelvts  s^t  that  term  or  never, 
7" hey  fay  in  Dauphiny 


<  / 


Si  r  efpino  no  picquo  quan  n^ 
A  pena  que  picquo  giamai.        i.  e. 

f  '  If  the  thorn  doe^  not  prick  then»  it  will  fcarce  ever  prick." 

Of  all  the  great  af^ions  I  ever  beard  or  read  of,  I  have  obfenred  both 
in  former  ages  and  in  our  own,  that  more  have  been  performed  by 
men  before  the  aee  of  thirty  th^n  after  ;  and  often  too  in  the  lives  of 
the  very  fame  perions.    May  I  not  fafely  inflance  in  thofe  of  Hannibal 

vanced 
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vanced  Valerius  Corvinus,  Scipio,  PofDpey,  apd 
many  others  of  that  age  j   and  10  fo  good  purpofe, 

and  Scipio  ?  The  better  half  of  their  lives  tliey  lived  upon  the  glory 
they  had  acquired  in  their  youtJi  :  they  were  great  men  afcer,  it  is 
true,  in  compari/bo  of  others  ;.  bmt  43y  no  means  in  compari/bn  of 
t^emfelves.  As  to  sdy  own  pajt,  I  do  certainly  believe,  that  fmce 
that  age,  both  my  undcrftandingand  my  conà;itution  have  rather  de- 
cayed than  improved,  and  retired  rather  than  advanced.  It  is  poffible 
jthat  with  thofe  who  make  the  beft  iife  of  their  time,  knowledge  and 
experience  may  incrcafe  with  their  years  ;  but  the  vivacity,  quicknefs, 
fteadinefs,  and  other  parts  of  much  greater  importance,  and  more  eJC- 
fentiaily  bui:  own,  languiib  and  decay 

—  ubi  jam  vai  idi  s  quaflatum  eft  viri4ìus  aeyi 
Corpus,  &  obtufìs  cejcidemnt  viribus  artus, 
Plaudicat  jngenium,  deliranclinguaque  menfque. 

Lucret.  lib.  III.  451. 

Sometimes  the  body  6rft  f^bmits  to  a|:e,  fometunes  the  mind,  and  I 
have  feen  enow  whofe  brains  have  failed  them  and  grown  weak,  be- 
fore their  ftomach  and  their  legs  :  and  as  it  is  a  difeafe  of  no  great 
^pain  to  the  Patient,  and  of  obfcure  Symptoms,  the  danger  is  fo  much 
the  greater.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  I  complain  of  our  Laws  ;  not 
that  they  keep  us  too  long  to  our  work,  bat  that  they  employ  us  too 
late.  For  confidering  the  frailty  and  ihortnefs  of  life,  and  to  how 
many  common  and  natural  (hocks  it  is  expofed,  methinks  we  Oiould 
not  fpend  fo  great  a  part  of  it  in  fquabbles  about  maturity,  in  idle- 
nef»  and  education."— Philip  de  Comines  fays,  <*  it  is  obfervable  that 
all  nien  whoever  became  illuftrious,  or  performed  great  aòlions,  be* 
gan  very  y^ng  ;  and  that  fhis  is  owing  either  to  education  or  the 
grace  of  GoQ.**  Lib.  L  chap.  x.  And  Sir  William  Teaiple  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion,  though  indeed  he  allows  a  longer  fpace  for  it. 
•*  When  I  was  younger  than  I  am,  fays  he,  and  thereby  a.  vorfe  Judge 
of  age,  I  have  often  faid  that  what  great  thing  foever  a  man  propofed 
to  do  in  hislife,  hefhould  think  of  atchieving  it  by  that  time  he  is 
fifty  years  old.  Now  I  am  approaching  that  age  I  am  ftill  more  of  that 
opinion  than  I  was  before,  and  that  no  man  rides  to  the  end  of  that 
Stage  without  feeling  his  journey  in  all  parts,  whatever  diftin6lion$ 
are  made  betwixt  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  betwi:>tt  judgment  and 
memory.  And  though  I  have  known  fonie  few,  who  perhaps  might 
be  of  ufe  in  jcouncil  upon  great  occafions  till  after  threefcore  and  ten. 
and  have  heard  that  the  two  late  Minifters  in  Spain,  the  Counts  of 
Caftriglio  andPignoranda,  were  fo  till  fourfcore;  yet  I  will  not  an- 
fwer  that  the  conduft  of  public  affairs  under  their  JMiniftry  has  ^ot 
fometimes  tafted  of  the  lees  of  old  age.  I  obferve  in  this  AHembly  at 
Nimeguen  from  fo  many  feyeral  parts  of  Chriftendom,  that  of  one 
and  twenty  Ambaffadors,  there  are  but  three  above  fifty  years  old  ; 
which  feems  an  argument  of  my  opinion  being  in  a  manner  general. 
Nor  can  I  think  the  period  ill  calculated,  at  leali  for  a  General  of  Ar- 
mies, or  Minifter  of  State  in  times  or  fcenes  of  great  aóUon,  when 
the  care  of  a  State  or  an  Army  ought  to  be  as  conftant  as  the  Chymift*s 
fire  to  make  any  great  produótion  5  for  if  it  goes  out,  but  for  an 
hour,  perhaps  the  whole  operation  fails.  Now  I  doubt  whether  any 
loan  after  fifty  be  capable  of  fuch  conftant'  application  of  thought, 
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that  they  decreed  them  the  honourof  a  triumph  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth. 

any  more  than  of  long  and  violent  labour  and  exercife,  which  that 
certainly  is,  and  of  the  fineft  parts.  Beiides,  no  man  that  fènfibl3r 
feels  the  decays  of  age  and  his  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  bimfeif 
thofe  imaginary  charn^s  in  riches  and  prsùfe,  that  men  are  apt  to  do 
in  the  warmth  of  their  blood  i  and  tbofe  are  the  ufual  incentives  to- 
wards the  attempt  of  great  dangers,  and  fupport  of  great  trouble  and 
pains.  To  confirm  this  by  examples,  I  have  beard  that  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, about  five  and  fifty,  found  it  was  time  to  give  over;  that, the 
prefent  Grand  Vizier,  who  paifes  for  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  that 
Empire,  or  of  this  age,  began  his  Mintfiry  about  eight  and  twenty  ; 
and  the  greateft  which  I  have  obferved,  was  th^tof  Mr,  de  Wht,  who 
began  at  three  and  thirty  and  lafted  to  forty- eight,  and  could  not,  I 
believe^  have  gone  on  many  vears  longer  at  that  height,  even  if  he 
had  not  come  to  tl^at  fatal  end."  $ee  the  Efiay  upon  curing  the  Gout 
by  Moxa. 
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PREFACE 


MEN  generally  praife  former  ages,  and  find  faulc 
with  the  prefenr»  though  fometimes  without 
rcafon  :  nay,  fo  partial  are  they  to  Antiquity,  that 
they  not  only  admire  things  long  fince  paft,  the  know- 
ledge  of  which,  has  been  handed  down  to  them  b/ 
Hiftory,  but  fondly  prefer  the  times  they  remember 
themfelves  in  their  youth,  to  thofe  they  live*  in  when 
they  are  grown  old  *.  Now  when  they  happen  to  be 
osiftaken  in  this  point  (as  they  often  are)  I  think  the 
deception  may  be  accounted  for  feveral  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  trpth  of  things  fo  very  re- 
mote cannot  be  certainly  and ,  preeifely  known,  fincc 
many  events  which  might  entail  infamy  upon  thofc 
times  are  almoft  buried  in  filcnce,  whilft  others,  that 
may  contribute  to  immortalize  their  glory,  are  fet  in 
the  faireft  and  fullefl:  light.     For  fo  obfequious  are 

•  Sec  the  Note  upon  Zanobi  del  Pino,  Hi  ft.  Fior,  book  IV.  See 
alfo  the  fourth  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  Effays,  "  concerning  the 
Antients,  the  refpeób  that  is  due  to  them  $  and  that  we  (hould  not 
too  much  endave  ourfelves  to  their  opinions:**  and  his  fifth  EiTay»  the 
fubjeft  of  which  is>  **  whether  the  men  of  this  prefent  age  are  any  way 
inferior  to  thofe  of  former  ages,  either  in  refpeók  of  virtuci  learning, 
or  long  life." 

moft 
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moft  writers  to  the  fortune  of  a  Conqueror,  that  in 
order  to  render  his  viétories  more  glorious,  they  noe 
only  exaggerate  his  own  pxploits,  but  magnify  even 
the  condutì:  and  bravery  of  his  enemies  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  whoever  (hall  chance  to  read  the  hiftory 
cither  of  the  Conqueror  or  the  Conquered,  in  fuccccds^ 
ing  times,  cannot  help  being  filled  with  wonder  at 
fuch  men  and  fuch  times,  and  therefore  muft  na- 
turally be  led  to  praife  and  admire  them.  Befides, 
as  either  envy  or  fear  are  the  commpn  motiyps  of  ha- 
tred amongft  mankind,  thofe  two  powerful  caufe? 
being  extinguifhed  by  time,  cannot  affc^  ancieni: 
tranfaftions,  which  no  longer  excite  either  jeajoufy  of  , 
apprehenfion  in  any  one-^On  the' contrary^  in  ^ffaiirs 
that  we  fee  and  tranfaft  ourlelves,  of  whicTh  we  hayc 
fo  intimate  and  perfeft  a  knowledge,  that  nò  circunv 
ftance  can  be  concealed  from  us,  and  whereit^  we 
find  iTiany  things  that  cither  hurt  or  difguft,  as  welj 
as  fome  that  pleafe  us,  we  are  forced  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Antiquity,  even  when,  in  reality,  it~  de- 
ferves  not  the  fame  degree  of  glory  and  praife.  I 
would  not  here  be  unuerftood  to'  fpeak  of  arts  and 
fciences,  the  progrefs  or  ftandard  of  which  is  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  time  either  to 
add  to,  or  dejtraft  any  thing  from  their  due  credit  ; 
I  fpeak  only  of  thipgs  that  relate  to  the  lives  and 
aftions  of  meo,  the  evidence  of  whole  merit  is  not 
fo  clear. 

I  fay  then,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  this 
cuftom  of  praifing  the  paft,  and  finding  fault  with 
the  prefent  times.  It  cannot  be  faid,  however,  that 
thofe  who  do  fo  are  always  in  the  wrong;  nay,  they 
muft  of  neccffity  fometimes  have  re^fon  on  their  fide  : 
for,  Gtice  the  affairs  •'of  this  world  ^re  perpetually 
ebbing  ajid  flowing,  every  thing  muft  have  its  yi^if- 
.fitude  of  better  and  worfc.  A  City,  or  State,  for  iiv- 
ftance,  which  has  been  reformed  and  new  modelled 
upon  good  Principles,  by  fome  wife  and  able  Legif- 
lator,  will  comiouc  to  flourifh  and  inciwafe  for  a  cón- 

fiderable 
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fidcrable  time  under  thefe  falutaryinftitutions.  Thófe 
then,  that  happen  to  be  born  there  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  yet  cannot  help  giving  thè  preference  to  for* 
mcr  times,  are  certainly  guilty  of  an  error  :  and  that 
error  is  owing  to  the  caufes  1  have  juft  now  affignedi 
But  others  who  live  afterwards  in  the  fame  City  or 
State^  when  it  is  upon  the  decline,  and  things  grow 
worfe  and  worfe  every  day,  cannot  juftly  be  acculcd  of 
an  error  in  pafling  fuch  a  judgment. 

When  1  confider  the  courfe  of  th'efe  things  with 
myfelf,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  world  has  always  been 
pretty  much  the  fame,  and  that  there  hath  at  all  times 
been  nearly  the  fame  portion  of  good  and  evil  in  it; 
but  that  this  good  and  evil  have  fometimes  changed 
their  ftatiohs,  and  paflcd  from  one  City  or  Province 
to  another;  as  we  may  fee  from  the  hiftory  of  thofc 
ancient  Kingdoms  and  Empires,    the  dominion  of 
which  has  been  transferred  from  one  to  another  ac- 
cording  to  the  variation   of  their  manners  and  cuf- 
tòms,  whilft  the  face  of  the  world  in  general  has  (tilt 
continued  the  fame.     Thus  virtue,  which  once  feert- 
cd  to  have  fixed  itfelf  in  Aflyria,  afterwards  removed 
its  feat  into  Media,  from  thence  into  Perfia,  and  at 
laft  came  and  fettled  amongft  the  Ronians  :  and  if 
there  has  been  no  other  Empire  fince  the  RomaA  of 
fo  long  duration,  or  where  the  virtue  of  the  whole 
world  feems  to  have  been  colleóled  into  one  mafs,  it 
has  neverthelefs  been  diftributed   and  parcelled  out 
amongft  fcveral  nations,  as  France,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
fome  time  ago,  and  Germany  at  prefent  ;    but  firft 
and  above  all  amongft  the  Saracens,  who  performed 
fuch    wonderful   exploits,    and   conquered  fo   many 
States,  that  they  utterly  deftroyed  the  Empire  of  the 
^ftomans  in  the  Eaft.     In  all  thefe  nations  then,  after 
the  ruin  of  the   Roman  Empire,  there  was,  and  ftill 
is  in  fome  of  them,  that  portion  of  virtue  which  I 
hate  been  fpeaking  of,  and  in  fuch  a  degree  as  juftly 
merits  praife  and  admiration.     So  that  the  man  who 
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iiappens  to  be  born  there,  and  takes  upon  him  to  pre- 
fer paft  times  to  the  prefent,  is  furely  miftaken  in  hii 
computation  t  but  another  that  lives  in  Italy,  and  is 
not  a  Tramontane  in  his  heart,  of  in  Greece,  and  is 
not  a  Turk,  has  fufHcient  reaforf  to  bewail  his  lot  in 
falling  into  fuch  times,  and  to  extol  thofe  of  his  An- 
teftors,  in  which,  indeed,  he  will  find  many  things 
trul^  enviable  ;  whilft  in  the  prefent  he  meets  with 
nothing  but  extreme  mifery,  infamy,  and  contempt; 
no  regard  to  religion,  laws,  good  order  or  difcipline  ; 
but  every  thing  corrupted  and  polluted  to  the  laft  de- 
gree of  abomination  :  and  {o  much  the  (harper  virili 
be  his  regret  and  the  higher  his  deteftation,  when  ho 
fees  thofe  that  fit  "  pro  tribunali,  in  the  judgment 
•*  Seats,"  who  demand  nothing  Icfs  than  adoration,  and 
who  are  cloathed  with  power  and  authority  to  correal: 
vice  in  others,  the  moft  profligate  and  abandoned 
members  of  the  ftate  *. 

6ut  to  return  to  my  difcourfe  ;  t  fay  that  thot^gh 
human  judgment  is  frail,  and  may  err  in  determining 
whether  the  paft  or  prefent  times  are  the  better,  efpe- 
cially  in  things  of  which  it  cannot  have  fo  perfect  a 
knowledge  on  account  of  th^r  great  antiquity,  as  of 
others  that  have  fallen  under  their  immediate  riotice  ; 
yet  that  will  not  excufe  men  who  deceive  themfelvcs, 
and  indifcriminately  prefer  the  times  and  tranfaflions 
that  happened  when  they  were  young,  to  thofe  whJch 
they  experience  when  they  are  grown  old,  fince  they 
have  feen  both  one  and  the  other  with  their  own  eyes  : 
nor  would  they  be  of  that  opinion,  if  the  judgment, 
appetites,  and  pafliòns  of^men,  cofitinued  the  fame  alt 
their  life  long.  But  as  thefe  vary,  though  the  tittles 
may  not,  it  is  impoflible  they  (hould  fee  the  fame 
things  in  the  fame  light  in  their  old  age  that  they  did 
in  their  youth,  when  their  view's  and  inclinations  are 
in  a  manner  totally  changed.     For  fince  our  judgmenH 

• 

•  The  Popes  and  Cardinals  are  here  meant^  it  is  fuppofed. 

and 
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dnd  prudente  ufualty  increafe  as  oiir  Bodily  vigour  de* 
clihcsy  thofc  things  which  fecmed  tolerable,  or  per- 
haps good,  when  we  were  young,  ttiuft  neceiTarily  ap- 
pear evil,  and  probably  infupportable,  when  we*  are 
grown  old  :  fo  that  inftead  of  carping  ^t  thè  tinaés^ 
wc  ought  to  lay  the  fault  upon  our  own  judgment; 
Befides,  our  delires  being  infatiable  (as  nature  fuffer^ 
us  to  wifh  for  every  thing,  tho'  fortune  allows  us  tà 
obtain  but  few  things)  the  mind  of  man  is  continually 
diflacisSed,  and  apt  to  grow  weary  of  what  itpoflfefTes  : 
from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we  defpife  the  pre* 
fent  times,  whilft  we  commend  the  paft,  and  wiih  for 
the  future,  though  we  have  no  reafonable  motive  for 
fo  doing.     I  know  not  therefore,  whether  I  may 'HOC 
deferve  to  be  numbered  amongfl:  thofe  who  deceive 
themfelves  in  this  manner,  for  having  been  too  liberal 
in  my  panegyrics  in  thefe  Difcourfes,  upon  the  antienc 
times  and  exploits  of  che  Romans,  whilft  I  have  fpoke 
fo  hardily  of  our  own  *  :  and  indeed  if  the  virtue  of 
the  one  as  well  as  the  wickednefs  of  the  other,  had 
not  been  as  clear  as  the  fun,  I  (hould  have  been  more 
fparing  both  of  my  praife  and  cenfure,  that  fo  I  might 
not  feem  to  have  fallen  into  that  error  myfelf  which  I 
fo  freely  condemn  in  others.     But  the  cafe  being  fo 
plain  that  nobody  can  deny  it,  I  fhall  m^ke  fo  fcruplc 
of  declaring  my  opinion  without  any  referve  concern- 
ing both  the  pad  and  prefent  times,  in  order  to  excite 
fuch  young  men  as  may  chance  to  read  my  works,  to 
imitate  the  virtues  of  the  one,  and  avoid  the  vices  of 
the  other,  whenever  their  fortune  (hall  call  them  out 
into  action  :  for  certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man 
to  point  out  what  is  great,  virtuous,  and  praife- wprthy 
to  others,  though  perhaps  either  the  adverfity  of  his 
fortune,  or  the  malignity  of  the  times,  will  not  fuffer 
him  to  execute  it  himfelf  :  that  fo  when  many  are  in- 
llrujftcd  in  what  they  ought  to  do,  fome  of  them  per- 

•  Efpccially  in  the  Art  ofWar, 

haps. 
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baps,  to  whom  Heaven  is  more  propicious,  tnay  be 
blefled  with  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  ef- 
fed.  Having  therefore  fliewn  in  the  firft  book^  J 
bow  the  Romans  proceeded  in  their  interior  ella* 
bliihments,  I  fhall  in  the  next,  conGder  the  mea- 
fures  they  took  to  augment  and  extend  their  dominioir 
abroadt 
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tf^ètber  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be   af 
fcribed  to  the  Virtue^  Or  good  Fortune  of  that  people. 

\      _ 

LUTARCH,  a  very  grave  author,  and  many 
others,  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  Romans  werfe 
more  indebted  to  their  cood  I*ortune  than  their 
virtue  for  the  extenfivenefs  of  their  Erfipire  :  and 
amongft  other  feafons  which  he  afllgns  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this,  he  fays  they  plainly  acknowledge  \t 
themfdves,  in  having  ere&ed  more  Temples  to  For- 
tune than  to  apy  other  of  their  Deities.  Livy  him- 
fclf  fcems  to  incline  to  this  way  of  thinking  :  fince  he 
very  fcldorn  introduces  ^jtny  Roman  fpeaking  of  vir- 
tue, but  he  makes  him  fay  foraething  of  Foriun^e 
alfo.  But  I  confefs  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  myfelf  ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  properly  fupported  :  becaufc 
if  no  other  Commonwealth  ever  made  fo  great  apro- 
:rei^  as  the  Roman,  it  is  well  known  that  no  other 
Commonwealth  was  fo  well  conftituted  for  that  pur- 
'pofe:  for  as  the  valour  and  excellent  difcipline  of 
their  Soldiery  were  the  chief  caufes  of  their  acquiring 
Vol.  III.  P  fo 
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fo  extenHve  a  dominion  ;  fo  their  wife  conduét  amf 
the  infticutions  eftabliflicd  by  their  firft  Lawgivers, 
were  nieans  of  preferving  what  they  got,  as  we  fhalt 
Ihew  more  at  large  in  the  following  Difcourfes.  It 
is  obje&ed  indeed  by  fuch  as  take  the  other  fide  of  the 
({iieftron,  that  it  mufl:  ncceffiuily  be  owing  to 'the  iiih 
ftucnce  of  Fortune,  rather  than  the  effefl:  of  Wifdotfi 
or  Virtue,  that  the  Romans  never  had  two  wars  of 
any  great  importance  upoir  their  haitds  at  the  fame 
time.  For  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Latins,  till 
they  haxif  fo  thoroughly  fobdued  the  Samnitei^,  that' 
they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  war  for  the  defence 
and  prote£lion  of  that  people  :  nor  were  they  engagecf 
,  with  the  Tulbuu  till  they  had  conquered  the  Latins, 
and  reduced  the  Sarmniiies  to  the  laft  extremity,  by 
the  frequent  victories  they  had  gaioed  over  tbein^:: 
whereas  if  any  two  of  thefe  States  had  confederated 
againft  them  at  fir^,  whilft  tbofe  States  were  yet  firm 
and  unbroken,,  without  doubt  the  Romans  mud  have 
been  in  great  danger  of  being  utterly  rained  in.  tBe 
very  infancy  of  their  State. 

To  what  caufe  foever  it  might  be  owingy  it  is  cec- 
tain,  that  the  Romans  were  never  involved  in  two» 
Vars  of  any  confequence  at  once  r  on  the  contrary  it 
appears,  that  when  a  frclh  war  broke  out,  they  alt- 
ways  put  an  end  to  any  they  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  at  that  time,  and  never  began  one  till  they  had 
concluded  another.  This  may  be  particularly  ofa- 
fcrved  throughout  the  whole  feries  of  their  difputes 
with  other  nations  j  for  not  to  mention^  tftofe  they 
were  concerned  in  before  Rome  was  taken  by  thte 
Gauls,  we  do  not  find  they  had  any  other  enemies  to^ 
deal  with  but  the  ^qiUi  and  Volfci*  whilft  thofe  twi> 
nations  were  in  a  coDdition  to  cope  with?  them;'  Wheh? 
they  were  vanqi:>iihed,  a  war  was  commenced?  with' 
the  Samnites  -,  arjtd  though  it  is  true  the  JLatihs  revok- 
ed frtim  the  Romans  before  that  War  was  entirely  coiv^ 
eluded,  yet  before  any  hoftilities  were  eommittedv 
the  Samnites  had  entered*  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Romans,  and  alT]  ft  ed  them  with  tHeiir  forces  tachaf^ 
^  "  life 
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tjfc  the  mfolepcc  Qf  the  l^a^ins.  ,  After  they  were  re- 
duced» ,tKe.  war,. with  the  , Samaìtes  was  revived,  in 
which   they  were  defeated .  in  inany,  battles.      Thac 
peing  cpQctuded,  a  quarrel  enfued  with  the  Tufcans  1 
9c  thp  enc^  of  which», the  Samnices  wipre  encouraged 
to  try  their  fortune .  once,  more  with  the  Romaics,  by 
the  arri  vai, of  f^yrxhuai  with  ap  ar.n)y  in  ^taly  ;  but  he 
being.driven  ^ack,  again  into^  Greece,  the  nrft  Punic 
yrar  b.egun,»  which  ,was  hardly  .^pdcd  ;»^ hen, the  Gauls 
On  both  fede3  of  .^nc.AIps  combined  againft  thp  Ro* 
(nans^;  apd  coming  to  an  ejigagemenc;  ^ith  them  were 
pouted  .wi;h  very  great  (laughter  t>ctwixt  Popolonial 
and  Pila,  in  the  ulacc  where  the  'Tow^r  of  St.  Vincenzo 
now  fta^dj?..    .yVn^p  this  was  oygr,  they  had.no  war 
of  anv  great  impoi;tanjce  during  the  flexttw,tnty  years  j 
^s  they,,  hiid^n^  enemies  to  give  them  any  trouble  èx^ 
ccpt  the  Ligurcs  fi.opd  fomc  few  pf  the  Gauls ,  that 
lyere  left  in  JUpmbardy  :  fo.that  they  were  in  a  great 
xneafure  at  pe^ce  till  the  feeond  Fume  w^r,  in  which 
Italy  was  engaged  Igr  the  fpace  of  (j)^teen  years.    This 
being  concluded  with.gre^at  glqry,  the  Macedonian 
war.  ^roke   oqt;  ^t  thè  end  .pf  W^ich,  another,  hap- 
pened wiih,,i\.fttiqchu5  in,  Afia  ;.  who  being. ìubducd, 
there  was  no  Prince  nor  Republic  left  in   the  whole 
world  ^that  was,  abl<s  either  feparatcly,  or  ip  ^onjunc- 
tion  with.Qthcrs,  to  make. head  againft  the  Romans. 
But  whoever  confiders  their  cqndu^t  and. manner  of 
proceeding  in.  their  wars^  even  before  this  laftdecifive 
(Iroke, , will,  fine]  great  virtue  i^nd  con/ummaie  prtr-? 
^encc  mixed  with  their    good  fortune;   fo  that  thè 
caufe  of  their  lucceis  is  eafily  difcpvcred.      For  it  is 
(nod  certaiij  that  whe;n  any  State  has  acquired  (b  higK 
a  degree .  of  reputation,  that  afl  its  neighbours  (land 
jji  awe  of  it,  nboQC  will  venture  to  attack  it  fingly, 
except  campcUcd    by    downright    necefljty  :     fro  at 
Whence  it  mu(i  come  to  pafs,  that  it  will  always  have 
u  in  its  choice  to  be  at  war  with  which  foe  vèr  it  pkafès, 
kùd  to  keep  fair  with  the  rcK  by  proper  mejiins^  who 
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being  partly  afraid  of  its  power,  and  partly,  lulled  into' 
fecurity  by.  the  methods  it  may  talee  to  amufe  thcmi, 
will  eafily  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit  quiet  and  contcnt- 
'ed.    As  to  others  that  are  more  powerful,,  but  at  fuch 
a  diftance  that  they  have  little  or  no  commerce  with* 
it,  they  will  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble  about 
people  that  are  fo  remote,  and  in  whofc  concerns  they 
leena  to  be  in  no  wife  intcreftcd  :  in  whicherror  they  ge- 
nerally continue  eill  the  next  hóufe  to  them  is  in  fiames;, 
and  then  they  have  no  refource  left  to  truft  to  but 
their  own  forces,  which  will  not  be  fufficient  to  oppofe 
an  enemy  who  by  that  time  is  become  irrefiftible. 
•    I  might  here  obferve  hoW  thè  Sl^rfìnjtes  flood  by 
like  unconcerned  Speftator-s,.  whilft  the  Romans  fub* 
dued  the  JEc^i  and  Volfci  :  but  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity 1  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  example  of  the  Car* 
thaginians  alone,  who  were  in  very  greatpower  when 
the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Sam- 
hiies  and  Tufcans,  as  they  were  then  in  poffeffion  o£ 
all  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Spain.     Bu( 
trufting  in  their  own  ftrength,  and  fecure,  as  they 
imagined,  bv  their  great  diftance  from  the  Romans^ 
they  never  thought  either  of  attacking  them  at  that 
time,  or  pf  fending  any  fuccours  to  the -Samnites  oi? 
Tufcans:  on  the  contrary  (as  it  ufually  happens  to 
jgrowJng  States)  they  rather  feemed  to  favour  their  en- 
terprizes  by  courting  their  friendftlip  and  entering  itiz 
to  an  alliance  with  them  y  not  perceiving  their  errop 
till  the  Romans  had  conquered  all  the  people  betwixl? 
Rome  and  Carthage,  and  were  grown  ftrong  enough 
to  difpute  the  poffelfion  of  Sicily  and  Spain  too  wick 
the  Carthaginians  thcmfelves.     What  happened  to  thcr 
Carthaginians,  happened  likewife  to>  the  Gauls,,  to- 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  to  Antiochus,  every  one  of 
them  being  fully  perfuadcd,  that  as  thè  Romans  were 
fo  embroiled  in  wars  with  other  nations,  they  would* 
certainly   be  fubdiied  by  thofe  nations  at  laft,  or  if 
they  were  not,  that  they  (hould  have  time  enough^  to? 
ftiake  fufficient, provifiori  for  theiy  fafety,  by  war^ac 
Icaft,  if  not  by  other  means,     I  am  qf  opinion  thcre- 
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fore,  that  any  other  Prince  or  people  endued  with 
the  fame  degree  of  Virtue  or  Qourage,  and  obferving 
che  fame  wife  meafiires,  would  likewife  have  the  fame 
good  fprlun^  that  the  Romans  had. 
.    I  (hould  here  have  taken  notice  of  the  methods 
which  that  Commonwealth  ufed>  in  order  to  get  foot- 
ing in  thofe  nations  which  they  invaded,  if  I  had  not 
^ready  difculTed.that  point  at  large  in  a  Treatife  called 
tbe  Prince  \  yet  I  cannot  help  briefly  obferving,  that 
they  always  took  care  to  gain  over  fome  powerful 
iTciend  in  thofe  States  to  their  intereft,  whofe  afllflance 
chey  made  ufe  of  not  only  to  open  a  paflage  ihto 
them  at  lirft,  but  to  keep  poiTefllon  of  them  after  they 
were  conquered.      Thus  they  availed  thcmfclves  of 
the  Capuans  in  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  of  the 
people  of  Camerino  in  Tufcany,  of  the  Mamertines 
in  Sicily,  of  tl^e  Saguntines  in  Spain,  of  Maffinifla  in 
Africa,  of  the  Etolians  in  Greece,  of  Eumencs  and 
oth^r  Princes  in  Afia,  and  of  the  JV^allllians  and  Edui 
in  Gaul  :  and  fo  dexterous  were  they  both  in  forming 
and  conducing  fuch  alliances,  that  they  never  were 
at  a  lofs  for  friends  of  that  kind,  who  greatly  con- 
tributed to  facilitate  all  their  entcrprizes,  and  enabled 
them  both  to  conquer  other  nations  and  afterwards 
to  retain  the  dominion  over  them,     Thofe  then  that 
carefully  follow  the  fame  Maxims,  will  always  have 
much  Icfs  occafion  for  theafllftance  of  Fortune   than 
others  that  do  not  :  and  that  there  may  be  no  further 
room  left  to  doubt  that  their  own  Wifdom  and  Virtue 
conduced   much  more  than  Fortune  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  that  Empire,  we  Ihall  fhew  in  the  next 
Chapter,  what  fort  of  people  they    were  whom  the 
Romans  fubdued,  and  how  obftinately  they  defended 
their  liberties.  * 
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TH  E  cxccffivc  love  of  liberty,  and  the  gbfti- 
nacy   with^^hich^  both  ttó' ncighboùnng'  ni* 
tiòns,  and  Tome  of  thofe  that  lay  at  a  gricat  diuancé 
from  the  Romano;  defended  it,"  made  it  fo*  difficolt  to 
fconquer  tlfenh,  that  it  dc ver  could  have  been  cffcdcd, 
without  an'  uncommon  degree  of  virtue  ahd  courage; 
This  \i  evident  frohi  the^m^riy  and  great  dangers  to 
which  they   expofcd   themfelves,  Tonietimes  tp  prcf- 
fefve,  and^fometimes  ro  recover  it  5  as  vvèll  as  frodi 
ihe  fevcre  revenge  they  fook,  when  'an  Opportunity 
ibOfered,  upon  thofe  that  had  ufurped  it.      It  likcwire 
fufficiently  appears  frohi  Hiftbry  What  grievous  evils 
jindmifefies*  were' the  confequcnce  of  fervitudè  in  many 
Nations  and  States."   And  though 'there  is   but  one 
iiation  at  preftnt  that  cah  boaft  of  having  free  Cities 
in  it  *,  yet,  in  ancient  times,  there  ^as  no  inftance  of 
any  which  bad  not  fcveral;   "We  fee  for  example,  hoW 
many  free  people  there  were  then  in  6nc  angle  of  Italy 
alone,  astheTtifcàns, the  Rprftans;  and  the Sampites ; 
not  to  menxion  many  others  in  all  tHfe  difFefent  parts 
of  it  :  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  faid  of  any  Kings,^ 
except  thofc  that  reigned  at  Rome,  and  Porfena,  King 
of  Tufcany  ;  conccrflrhg  the  exrin£tion  of  whofc  fih 
mHy,  though  Hiftory  is  altogether  fijent,  it  is  certain, 
howeverv  ih'ar  when  the  Romans  laid  fiége  to  Vefi, 
Tufcany   was  not  only  entirely  free'  itfel-f,  but  ab- 
borfed  the  name  of  King  to  fucb  a  degrtre,  that  the 
people  of  Vcii  having  clcfled  one  for  their  defence, 
^ndi  demanding  the  a(fìftance  bf  the  Tufcans  againft 
l||ie  Romans,  the  former,  after  much  deliberations^ 
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^srt^folucely  refufed  to  fmd  them  away,  whilft  they  ron*- 
tinued  under  Kingly  Government,  and  faid,  they 
fliould  not  concern  themielves  4n  fupporting  a  Coun- 
try that  had  already  forfeited  its  liberties* 

Now  itis  eafy  todifcern  from  what  caufe  this  fond^ 
nefs  for  liberty  in  mankind  is  derived  :  for  experience 
ihews  US9  that  no  ftate  ever  «xtieflded  its  dominion, 
or  increafed  its  revenues  any  longer  than  it  continued 
free, .  On  the  contrary,  if  it  ièems  wonderful  to  fome, 
how  the  Atheeians  arrived  at  fuch  a  height  of  gran- 
deur, in  the  fpac«  of  an  hundred  years  only,  after 
iSiey  had  fhaken  oiF  the  yok.e  of  Pififtratus  ;  and  much 
more  amazing,  perhaps,  that  the  Roman  Empire 
fliould  increate  in  fo  prodigious  a  manner  after  the 
expulfion  of  Kings,  yet  it  may  readily  be  accounted 
for  ;  (ince  it  is  not  a  regard  for  the  good  of  one  par- 
ticular man,  but  for  that  of  the  public,  which  makes 
a  State  great  and  powerful  ;  and  it  is  paft  doubt,  that 
the  good  of  the  public  is  not  fo  much  confider^d  in 
any  other  form  of  Government,  as  in  a  Common- 
wealth -,  for  there  every  mcafure  is  purfued,  that  may 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  how  prejudicial 
foever  it  may  prove  to  the  intereft  of  any  private  pcr- 
fon  ;  and  there  k  always  fuch  a  majority  of  thofe  that 
are  advantaged  by  this  manner  of  proceeding,  as  will 
be  fufficicntly  able  to  carry  their  point,  in  fpite  of 
any  oppofition  from  others  that  muft  fufFer  by  it.  But 
the  cafe  is  quite  different  in  States  that  are  under  the 
povcrnment  of  a  Prince  ;  for  there  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  wha^c  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  Sove- 
reign, tend§  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Public,  and  vice 
vcrfa  *  :  fo  that  whenever  free  States  degenerate  imo 

•  "  How  this  will  hcyUl,  faysE.  Dacrcs,  with  the  general,  and  a1nu]|ijb 
received  tenet,  I  cannot  fee  ;  being,  that  the  Prince  and  People  arp 
laid  to  make  only  one  politique  body*  and  the  welf;ire  of  the  part 
cannot  be  feparateti  from  the  whole.*'  Famous  is  that  Fable  of  MCop^ 
concerning  the  Belly,  and  the  relt  of  the  members,  which  Menenius 
^grippa  made  ufe  of  to  reconcile  the  Commons  of  RojDe,  who  upon  a 
quarrel  with  the  Senate  retired  into  the  holy  mount.  Whereby  it 
came  to  appear,  that  the  Belly  afforded  its  fervice  too,  a«^d  af  well 
gave  as  TCpeived  nounlhment,  diltributing  by  t4)«  veias^^  thipughout 
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no  further  progreis  in  ricbeS)  poWer»  or  dooiinioo  r  i 

'  ^nd  it  is  pretty  well  if  that  be  the  vorft,  fince  thcf  | 

commonly^  nay  alitioft  always  indeed»  froAi  that  time 
b^gin  td  decline  and  fall  to  decay.  For,  if  the  Ty- 
r^ant  (hould  chance  to  be  a  Ipirited  enterprizing  mane 
^pd  extend  his  Enopire  by  war,  the  Publie  would 
not  be  at  all  advantaged  by  that»  nor  any  body  bener 
lotted  but  himftlf  &  becauie  he  dares  Qot  àislvancc  any 
of  his  fubjefts,  how  wprtby  ^nd  virtuous  fofeve/  tfccy 
may  be,  left  he  fhould  make  them  fo  powerful  that^ 
be  might  afterwards  grow  jealous  of  thetli  :  nor  with 
hfi  venture  to  make  thofe  States  which  he  conquer s»- 
either  tributary  and  dependant  upon  that  which  he  ha^ 
pfurped,  becaufe  he  will  not  think  it  for  his  ihtercfc 
to  let  his  fubjeds  grow  ftrong  and  united,  bat  to  keep 
f very  Town  and  Province  divided^  and  wholly  dt^ 
pendent  upon  himfelf  ;  io  that  he  alone,  and  not  hif 
country,  is  the   better  for  thofe  acquifitiohs  ;    for  a 

^  further  confirmation  of  which  (if  tnerp  can  ftill  rc- 
ipain  any  fort  of  doubt)  let  any  one  read  i^enophon's 
Treatife  upon  Tyranny,  wherein  he  will  find  fufficienl 
matter  for  his  conviftion. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  in  uncient  times  abhorred  Tyranny,  and  wer© 
io  paflionately  fond  of  Liberty,  that  they  adored  the 
very  name  of  it  ;   a  remarkable  inftance  of  which. 

the  whole  body  out  of  the  meaf  which  it  had  digefted,  the  blood  wel( 
Concocted,  whereby  each  part  «vas  houri(hed.  Who  is  it  that  feeU 
^pty  when  àn)r  part  fails,  that  the  whole  is  in  diforder  ?  And  who 
fees  not  Jikewiie»  when  any  part  of  the  body  draws  into  it  more  tbaii 
its  proportionable  nouriture,  that  the  whole  pines  thereupon  ?  As 
^rom  the  fweliing  of  the.fpleen»  the  health  of  the  whole  body  is  di(^ 
turbed,  and  therefore»  by  fome  Politiques»  not  unfitly  compared  to  a 
Princess  Exchequer,  which,  when  it  exceHively  abounds,  beggars  the 
whole  country.  **  It  is  a  folly  to  ^hink,  (fays  a  Spanifft  Author)  that 
the  poverty  of  the  Commonalty  will  not  redound  to  the  breaking  ot 
j[>rivate  patrimonies,  nor  can  great  revenues  continue  where  the  Com- 
iNonwealth  is  raked  to  the  ver^  bones/'  All  thefe  things  ferve  to 
krgue  the  mutual  fympathy,  as  between  the  head  and  ihe  members; 
fo  between  the  Prince  and  his  fubjèfts;  and  to  divide  the  interèft  of 
the  Prince  from  that,  of  the  people  cannot  agree  with  good  policy  i 
JFor,  as  in  the  natural  body  it  breeds  difeafes^  fo  in  the  politique  it 
P1f(h}ucc^  difordcrs  and  ^eltru^ion^  '      -    i    v  .  <  .-  ■   \ 

we 
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we  have  in  the  cirfe  Of  Hteronymusj  Nephew  tor  Hiera 
^he  Syraoufah  ^  for,  iipon  the  ne^s  of  his  death,  the 
army,  tv^ich  aH  that  time  Iwf  èiicamped  not  far  from 
the  City,  at  firft  toojf  up  armr  againft  tlje  Gorffpira- 
tors^  who  hstd  affirffipated  ,  the  Tjrrant }  but,  Whent 
they  were  informed  that  the  people  in  the  City  dè«^ 
dared  for  liberty,  they  were  fo  charmed  with  thae 
name,  that  they  foon  hid  them  down  again,  aitd  be^ 
gan  to  take  mea^res  for  the  re-e^abliffimem  of  the 
Commonwealth^  Nor  can'  it  feem  ftrange^  that  the 
people  ftiouki  Oiew  blit  little  mercy  to  tbofe  that  have 
deprived  them  of  their  freedom^  fince  there  have  been 
fy  m^ny  etampies  of  their  rage  upon  fuch  occafionsj 
1  Ihall,  however,  content  myfdf  with  one,  which 
happened  at  Gorcyra,  a  City  in  Greece,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  Peloponefian  war  :  for  Greece  being  di- 
vided into  two  fadions,  one  of  v^hich  adhered  to  the 
Athenians,  and  the  other  to  the  Spartans  ;  many 
towns  had  partizans  of  each  fide  within  the  fame 
wails.  But  the  Nobility  having  got  the  upper  hand 
at  Corcyra,  and  depriving  the  people  of  their  liber- 
ties, the  latter,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians, 
were  enabled  to  take  up  arms,  and  rifìng  upon  the 
Nobility  foon  overpowered  them  :  after  which,  they 
fhut  them  all  up  in  one'  prifon,  from  whence  they 
took  them  out  by  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  under  ^ 
pretence  of  baniihihg  theni  into  different  parts^  but 
afterwards  put  them  to  the  moft  cruel  kinds  of  death. 
Of  which,  the  reft,  being  at  laft  informed,  rcfolved 
to  behave  thcmfelves  like  men  in  that  extremity,  and 
l^xert  their  utmoft  efforts  to  avoid  fp  ignominious  a 
ifate.  For  this  purpofe,  having  armed  thcmfelves  as 
well  as  their  circumftances  would  admit  of,  they  re- 
ìblurély  defended  the  entrance  of  the  prifon,  and 
would  let  nobody  come  in,  till  the  people  ran  tumuU 
(uoufly  together,  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
which  they  uncovered,  and  throwing  down  the  roof 
and  walls  of  it  upon  their  beads,  foon  buried  them  in 
their  ruins.  Many  pth^r  inftances  of  the  like  tefrible 
fiat  ure  happened  in  that  country^  from  whence  the 

truth 
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iruch  of  the  old  ofafervation  is  fafficiedtly  evinced, 
that  people  generally  fun  greater  lengths  in  reveng?- 
iog  the  lofs  of  their  libeny,  than  in  ctefending  it. 

ConfideringtherelbrefomctJmes  with  myfelr,  what 
fiiould  be  the  reaibtv  that  people  are  ìQot  io  zealous  ia 
aflferttng  tbeàr  liberties  at  prefent,  as  they  were  in  for- 
mer tinoos,  I  thinJc  it  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  that 
makes  thetn  not  fo  bold  and  couri^eotis  as  they  ufed 
pQ  be;  namely,  tb'edi&rence  betwixt  their  £ducatioQ 
and  ours»  pccafìoned  .by  tiie  difference  betwixt  the 
Chriftian  and  Pagan  Religion*  For  our  religion  havr 
ing  (hewn  us  the  true  way  to  real  happinefs,  infpires 
ps  with  a  contempt  of  worldly  glory  :  which  being 
the  chief  end  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  object  wherein 
they  placed  their  Summum  bonum^  made  chem  more 
fierce  and  daring  in  their  aótions.  This  may  appear 
tvom  many  of  tbeir  Inftitutions,  particularly  their  Sa^ 
criiices,  whici)  were  vecy  magnificent  indeed,  whea 
compared  wi(hthe  Simplicity  of  ours,  in  which  theccr 
I'emonies  are  rather  delicate  than  pompous  or  (Iriking, 
and  not  aueaded  with  aiiy  circum&ances  of  ferocity 
pr  Eclat.  In  thofe  <4  the  Pagans,  befide$  the  fplen« 
flour  of  the  folemniiy,  the  very  aétion  of  the  Sacrifice 
Was  full  of  blood  and  cruelty,  as  great  numbers  of 
viétims  were  butchered  upon  thofe  pccafions  :  which 
inured  men  to  horrid  fpeétacles,  and  made  them  fan- 
giiinary  and  cruel.  Befides  which,  they  deified  none 
but  fpen  rull  of  worldly  glory,  fuch  as  great  Com- 
mand^fs  and  illuArious  Governors  of  States,  But  our 
Religion,  inftcad  of  Heroes,  canonizes  thofe  only  that 
are  meek  and  lowly,  apd  given  to  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  thi?igs,  rather  than  to  aq  adive  and  bufy 
life  ;  and  that  happinefs  which  the  Pagans  fought 
from  courage,  bodily  flrength,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions that  cionducd^  to  make  them  hardy  and  fierce^ 
we  look  for  in  humility,  felf-denial,  and  a  contempt 
of  the  world  ;  fo  that  if  our  religion  ever  requires  us 
to  (hew  any  degree  of  fortitude,  it  is  to  he  manifefted 
in  our  fufFerings*  rather  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  This 
inftitption  therefore  feenis  to  ^ave  qiervated  mankind, 
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ìand  given  up  fome  as  a  prey,  tied  and  bound  into  the 
iiands  of  others  that  are  more  wicked,  who  may  dif^ 
bofe  of  them  ais  they  pleafe  5  (incét  in  order  to  obtam 
Farad  ife,  they  perceive  the  jgeneralit^  of  them  more 
rsady  ta  fu'fier  injuries  than  to  revenge  them,  Nov 
that  the  World  is  thus  crippled  and  hamftrung,  and 
heave^n  itfelf  appears  to  be  in  a  manner  difà^-med,  is 
owing  to  thè  piiiful  and  erroneous  explication,  which 
lome  have  taken  Upon  them  to  give  of  bur  religion^ 
as  if  it  enjoined  iblitude  and  indolence,  and  forbad 
an  a£tive  and  ferviceable  life  :  for  if  they  had  conli- 
dered'that  it  allows  us  £p  defend  and  exalt  our  Counr 
try,  it  certainly  allows  us  alfe  to  love  and  honour  it, 
3|ind  to  qualify  9urfe|ve$ ' for  r^s  defence*.     This  fort 

«  Upon  tliifgPara^aph,  the  abovementioned  £.  Pacres  fays  as  fol- 
lows, "Here  Machkivcl  falfely  imputesthe  caufeof  mens  cowardti- 
fiefs  to  the  Chriftian  Rriigioo.  .  I  neede  not  alleadge  any  battellt 
fougliten  by  Chriftians^-sto  prove  him  a  Lyar  s  biftories  frequently  af* 
foarde  us -examples,  as  w^ll  ancient  as  modern,  where  they  have  been 
9S  refolutsly  foughten  by  the  Chrifttat>s,  as  ever  were  any*  by  the  Pa« 
gans  :  nay»  our  owji  memoriet  may  well  fapply  iis  witii  forae  if  we 
want.  •  It  tv&idarke  from  whence  Machiavet  takes  his  argument,  it  is 
from  that  the'^gaps  Aew  a  multitude  of  ^^criiice8,  thjS  fight  of  which. 
.  being  terrible,  made  nien  of  the  fame  difpoiition.    Bythe  fame  reafon 
it  muft  follow,  that  our  Butchers  and  Surgeons  are  more  valiant  than 
other  men,  as  who  cuftomarily  have  their  hands  imbrued  in  bloud« 
'  fi  may  weil  allow  them  to  be  more  cruel  ;.  and  therefore  our  laws  ex- 
clude them  from  being  upon  a  jury  of  Life  and  Death;  but  ofbeinj^ 
more  valiant,  I  |)eiirer  heard  they  h^d  the  reputation;*    Let  us  hear 
lilfo  what  »  great  Prelate  of  our  Church  fays  upon  this  palTage,  which 
is  much  moreto.t|ie  purpofe.^  ,f*  It  is  objeéted  (fays  he)  that  the  Chrif- 
^ian  Religion  is  apt  to  difpirit  men,  and  to  break  the  courage  and  vi- 
gour of  their  n^ind^by  the  precepts  of  patieHi:e,  humility,  meeknefs, 
forgiving  injuries,  and  the  like,  i  '  This  objeàion  hath  made  a  great 
fioife  in  the  «i^orld,  and  hath  been  urged  by  men  of  great  reputation 
and  iniight.  into  the  tempers  of  men  and  the.afPairs  of  the  world.    It 
is /aid  to  bexparticularly  mfifted  upon  by  Machiavel,  and  very  likisly  it 
tnay;  though  I  think  that  elfewhere  h<?  is  pleafed  to  fpeak  in   terms 
of  g:reat  reTpe6^,  not  only  of  Religion  in  general,  but  likewife  of  the 
Chriilian  Keligioa.. . . . .  But  howioéver  this  objeetion  maybe,  I  dare 

appeal  both  to  reafpn  and.experirnce  for  the  confutation  of  it.  i.  To 
feafon,  and  that  as  to .  tbefe  two  thinjg;8.  i.  That:  the  Chriftian  Re* 
iigion  is  apt  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  men  principksof  the  greateft  re* 
Iblution  and  true  if  courage.  ■:  It  teacheth  meii  upon  the  beft  and  moft 
rational  grounds  to  defpile  dangers,  yea  and. death  itfelf,  the  greateft 
and  mott  formidable  evil  in  this  world  $  and  this  principle  is  likely  to 
infpire  men  with  tlie  greateft  courage  :  for  what  need  he  fear  any 
thing  in  this  world,  who  fears  not  death,  after  which,  there  is  nothing 
IP  tbia-world  to  be  feared  ?  And  this  the  Chriftian  Religion  does,  by 
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lore  of  Ed  ucacióh  then^i  ahd  thefe  fàìfe  Incerpretajfions^ 
Have  bceÀ  oae  great  caiife»  tbac  there  are  not  now  £9 

j^tvmg  men  tlie  sì^urahcé  of  another  lite,  ané  a  Kappinefs  infinitely 
greater  thaii  any  that  is  to  bè  énjojred  in  ihìa  world.    And^  in  order 
to  the  fecuniikg  jof  this  b^pplpeft»  it  teacfaetfa  men  to  be  holy,  juft«  and 
to  exercife  a  good  confcience»  both  towards  God  and  man  ;  which  is 
Ebe  only  i/^ay  to  free  a  man  frotft  all  inward  tormenting  fears  of  what 
é»y.  happen  to  him  after  death*    *<  Thii  makes  the  righteous  man» 
4o^s  So{omon,  as  bold  as  a  Lion/*    Nothing  renders  a  man  more  un- 
tlàttnted^  as  to  death  and  the  confequeiices  of  it,  than  the  peace  of 
liitowtt  mijid  s  that  is,  not  to  he  confcibus  to  himielf  oì  having  wil- 
fftUy  difpleafbd  htm,  who  alone  caa  mrake  us  happy  oh  miferable  ia 
the  other  world.    ^  that  a  good  man  being  fecure  of  the  favour  of 
i6od^  may,  upon  that  account,  reafofnably  hope  for  g^'eater  happineft 
.;af ter  death»  ^han  other  men:  whereas  a  bad  man,  if  he  befober»  and 
hath  his  fei^fes  awaked  to  a  ferious  confideration  of  tlùn|:s,  cannot 
bar  be  afraid  tc5  die,  aAd  to  be  extremely  anxious  and  foiiatous  about 
what  will  become  of  him  in  another  world  :  for  furely  it  would  make 
the  ftouteft  man  breathing  afraid  to  venture  upon  desf^,  when  be  fees 
hell  beyond  it.    Poflibly  there  may  be  fome  monfters  of  men,  who 
^ave  fo  far  fupprejSTéd  the  feriiè  of  Religion  and  ftopified  their  own  con- 
iciences,  as  in  a  good  meafure  to  have  conquered  the  fears  of  death 
and  the  confequieiiices  of  it  :  but  this  happens  to  -vtxy  few,   and  at 
Sometimes  only.    $o  that  if  yice  and  wickedhefs  do  generally  break 
the  firmnefs  of  mjens  fpirits,  it  follows,  that  nothing  but  Religion  can 
generally  give  men  courage  againft  death.    And  this  the  Chriitian  Re- 
ligion does  in  a  moft  eminent  manner,  to  thofe  that  live  according  to 
St  i  our  blefled  Saviour  having  delivered  us  from  the  fear  of  death,  by 
conquering  death  for  us,  and  giving  us  aflurance  of  the  glorious  re- 
ward» of  another  life.     ».  Meeknefs,  patience,  humility,  modeily,  and 
fuch  virtues  of  Chriftianity,  do  not  in  reafontendtodifpiritmen,  and 
break  their  courage,  but  only  to  regulate  it,  and  take  away  the  fierce* 
i>efs  and  bruti(hnefs  of  it.    This  we  fee  in  experience,  that  men  of  the 
trueil  courage  have  many  times  the  leaft  of  pride  and  infblence,  of 
paffion  ;and  nercenefs.    Thofe  who  are  better  bred,  are  commonly  of 
more  gentle  and  civil  difpoiitions:  but  therefore  they  do  not  want 
true  courage,  though  they  have  not  the  roughnefs  and  foolhardinefs 
of  men  of  ruder  breeding.    So  that  in  a  true  Chriftian,  courage  and 
great nefs  of  mind  are  very  confident  with  meeknefs,  patience,  and 
humility.    Not  that  all  good  men  are  vts^  couragious  :  there  is  much 
of  this  in  the  natural  temper  of  men,  which  Religion  does  not  quite 
«Iter.    3Mt  that  which  I  am  concerned  to  maintain  is,  that  Chriftia- 
nity is  no  hindrance  to  any  man's  courage,  and  that,  ceteris  paribus^ 
fuppofing  men  of  equal  tcfnpers,  no  man  hath  fo  much  reafon  to  be 
valiant,  as  he  that  hath  a  good  confcienco  \  I  do  not  mean^  a-blufter- 
ingr,  and  boillerous,  and  ra(h  courage,  but  a  fober,  calm»  and  fixed 
valour.    2.  I  appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth  of  this.     Did  ever 
greater  courage  and  contempt  of  de^th  appear  in  ail  ages,  fexes,  and 
conditions  of  men  than  in  the  primitive  Martyrs  ?    Were  any  of  the 
heathen  Soldiers  comparable  to  the  Chriftian  Legion  for  refoiution  and 
fourage,  even  the  Heathens  themfeives  being  judges?  The  Religion 
of  Mahomet  fèems  to  be  contrived  to  infpire  men  with  fiercenefs  and 
defperatenefs  of  refoiution  $  and  yet  I  do  not  find,  but  that  generally 
vhere  there  hath  been  any  equality  in  numbers»  the  Chriftians  have 

many 
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many  Republics  in,  the  world  as  there  were  formerly  l 
and  confequently  that  the  love  of  Lfberty  is  nqt  ffy 
ftrong  and  operative  in  mankind,  as  it  ufed  t.o  \)j^  \jji 
ancient  times  :  but  yet  I  am  inclined  to  betievf,  tbft^ 

been  fuperior  to  them  in  valour,  and  given  gi^ater  inftantes  ofrefo- 
iution  and  coiirage  than  the  Turks  have  done.  So  that  I  Wonder  apónt 
what  grounds  this  objection  hatli  been  takm  up  agaipft  Chrifti^iii^j^y- 
when  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  thjs  Religion,  or  ;rot|r 
the  experience  of  the  world,  to  give  any  tolerable  countenance  to  it»* 
JfLtìé  fareìy  the  beft  way  to  know  what  ei9Fe£t  any  Religion  iat  likely.  Ry 
have  upon  themipds  of  men^  is  to  confider  what  e^eos  it  ^h  had  iik 
tfhc  conftant  experience  of  maakind.**  See  Arctibi(hop  Til|ot(bn'8 
Sernipn  uppo  lyijitth^xà.  6,  entitled  the  prejudices  agaioit  CUrifti^init^F^ 
confidered,  voKjli*  Pl*:4'?^f'^*  fòL,£!dit.  of  his  worjcs,  pf^nt^d  at  Jlpa«. 
^on,  1735.  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^'  ^^'  P*  ^'>  ^  ^^^'  of  Mr.  Baylé*s  Theologicajf 
^Works  epitomized;  by  R.  Boulton,  where  i^  i»(hewn  how  much  true 
greatnefs  of  min4  if  propifDted  by  Chriftjanity. 

Upon  the  whole,  Machi'avel  feems  not  fo  much  Jo  b^  blamed /<?^ 
what  he  has  (aid  in  tliis  Chapter  as  many  people  have  thought  :  tor  iC 
^  plain  from  wii^t  ^f^s  eifewhere  in  n^anry  piwces,  that  he  does  «o^ 
here  fpeak.of  pure  and  undefiled  Chritianity  as  it  was  deJivef^d  to  \Vf 
fey  its  Divine  A ntli or  I  but  degenerated,  a«  it  was  in  his  time,  jntothc^ 
Aioft  abominable  degree  of  corruption  and  adulteration.    The  RomiAiT 
Religion  in  that  9^e  waf  ao.more  like  trt^e  Ct^ri(tjf  n>fy,  than  a  conm 
mon  Strumpet  can  be  faid  to  be  like  a  chafte  Matron  :  and  as  it  is  ge? 
nerally  oW*ei**«d,  that  the  beft  things  when  corrupted  are. apt  to  be- 
come the  wofft/'.fo  )t  fared  witii  ti)e  do^rine  of  Jefus  Chrifti  ifhici» 
from  being  the  ipureft  and  moft  noble  of  all  others  (hat  ever  exi(le4'» 
was  then  polhltea  to  fuch  a  xlegree  by  the  heads  of  it  and  other  widcea 
men,  tbfit  inftead  of  anfworing  the  divijie  e&drwhich  it  wgs  defignei^ 
1^  promote,  it  was  perverted  to  the  ùid(it^  p^r^^oies  by  vile  interpre- 
tations of  its  gene^'ous  and  heavenly  precepts,  and  tlie  pitiful  educa^ 
tion  of  youth  which  a  parcel  of  lazy,  ignorant,  and  unchriftian  Monki 
bad  introduced  in  confe^uence  of  fuch  interpretations.     When  men 
fpeak  of  vinegar,  they  dò  not  mean  wine  in  its  pure  an^  unqorrup^iedt 
ftate  :  and  when  Machiavel  fpeaks  of  the  effetì-s  of  tire  Romifli  Keli- 
gion,  k  is  evident firom  jn^ny  other  palTages  in  his  writings,  that  he 
4oes  not  defign  to  refie6t  upon  true  and  genuine  Chriftianity.     Oij^ 
tiie  contrary,  he' fpeaks  of  it  with  the  highetl  refpedi,  and  always  re- 
é>mfnends  the  pra^ice  of  it.    For  inltance,''he  fa)ns,  chap.  xii.  book  I. 
of  tbefe  Diicoorffs,  "  that  if  Chriitian  Princes  had  /a^en  care  to  pre» 
ferve  their  Religion  in  fhe  purity  it  was  delivered  to  them  by  its  Au- 
tlior,  it  is  certain  Chnftendom  would  have  been  much  more  happy 
?nd  united  than  it  Ss  at  pfrefen^  ;  but  it  is  the  furefi  fi«n  of  its  decleii^ 
iion,  to  fee  that  thofe  who  Jive  neareftthe  Church  of  Rome,  which  is 
«he  head  of  our  Religion,  have  the  leaft  devotion  :  for  whoever  wi)l 
«^^mine  its  ^rft  prbiciftles,  and  compare tbem  with  the  pra^iceof 
tbefe  times,  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  perivti^A^e  himielf  th;^ 
either  fome  dreadful  fcourge,  or  perhaps  utter  deItru6tion  is  hanging 
over  our' heads.*'    Seetkereft  of  thatchj^ter  :  fee  alfo  civap.  xi.  and 
:&iii.  of  the  iamebo^.     Many  other  Mrokes  there  are  of  this  kind  .ii> 
different  patts  of  MachiavePs  work*  5  but  lettheic  fuflTice,  to  pfeveji^ 
farther  prolixity.         ' 

■.:■'■.■■         '       .-••-■■    the' 
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the  overgrown  power  of  the  Rotnan  Empire  contri- 
buted Itili  more  to  this  ;  for  it  was  fo  great  that  ic 
conquered  and  extinguillied  aH  other  Republics  ancf 
frefe  States.  .  . 

However  that  may  be,  it/isccrtain^th^t.whqn  theRo-^ 
inan  £mf>iré  was  broke  up  and  dilTolved,  very  few  o£ 
thofe  Slates  ever  joined  together  again^  and  rccoyerccl 
their  freipdcMii  :  thoggh  when  it  fir$ began  to  jncrcafe  and 
extend  itfelf,  the  R6marts  in  every  corner  of  the  wori4 
found  number^  of  Còriimònweàl^his  not,, only  , ready, 
aroiedand  confederated  again^  thenb,  but  exceeding 
obftinate  in  the  ^cfèncé  of  their  liberties:  .  whicli' 
ihews,  that  without  a  very  uncotnmoa.  degree  ot 
courage  and  virtuej  they  could  not  have  fubdued^thofè 
people.  Of  this  I  £all  give  but^  One  inftaqce ,  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Samnites  ;  but.  it  is  i  remarkable  one^ 
They  were  fo  ftrong  and  resolute  (^ccprdifig  to  Livy  J 
ihat  though  they  had  .  been  defeate<ì  in  n timber leis. 
battles,  their  towns  plundered,  and  their  territories^ 
laid  wafte;;  yet  tbéy  oiade  head,  againft  the  Rpmans» 
till  the  Cohftilàte  of  Papirius  Corfor,  Som  to  the  firft 
Papirius  i  a  period  of  forty-fix  yearé.  But  no^  thai 
Country,  which  was  formerly  fo  populous  and  full  of 
towns,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  lb  brave  anc( 
well  difciplined,  that  nothing  but  the  Roman  valour 
could  havefubdued  them,  is  in  a  manner  defolatè  and 
i>nihhabited.  This  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,-  When 
we  cohfider  that  it  was  then  free,  and  at  prefent  is  ia 
à  ftaté  of  fefvitude  :  for  all  States  that  have  the  fulf 
enjoyment  of  Liberty  make  a  furprifing  progrefs^  and 
are  enabled  to  do  very  great  things,  as  I  faid  before  ^ 
becàufè  the  inhabitants  mud  naturally  increafe  very 
fad,  where  matriAtiohy  bécoinés  defif able,  by  the  con- 
fideration  that  they  ffiall  not  only  be  able  to  fuppor^^ 
themfelves  and  their  families,  but  that  their  children/ 
will  inherit  what  they  get  without  any  fèàr  of  hafyingj 
it  taken  from  them  by  force  j  and  further,  that  thofe 
children,  inilead  of  be;ng  born  flaves,  may  become 
great  men  and  governors  of  the  State,  if  they  behave, 
themfelves  virtuoufly.    Wealth  of  all  kinds,  whether 

fuch 
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fuch  as  refults  frocn  Agriculcure  or  Manufadtufes»  in* 
treafes  likewilb  very  faft  in  a  Republic  :  fot  every 
one  cheerfully  endeavours  to  enrich  himfclf  by  fómé 
fneans  or  other,  when'  he  is  aflured  he  (hall  be  ^f^ 
fered  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  peace  :  f* 
that  men  vie  with  each  other  in  providing  for  the  pub- 
He,  as  wdl  asr  their  own  particular  intereft,  to  the 
great  advancement  and  emolument  of  both. 

Very  difFcrent  is  the  condition  of  thofe  that  do  not 
Kve  under  a  free  Government;  and  the  Icfs  Rberty 
they  have,  the  fewer  of  thofc  advantages  will  they 
experience  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  But  of 
all  yokes^  that  of  living  in  fiibje<5fcion  to  a  Common* 
wealth  is  the  heavicft  and  moft  miferable  ;  for,  in  the 
firfl:  place,  it  generally  endures  the  longeft,  and  there 
is  the  lefs  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  fhake'it  oflF; 
andy  in  the  next,  it  is  the  policy  of  all  Republics  to 
treakeff  and  exhauft  other  States  that  are  dependent 
upon  them,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  and  invigorate 
their  own  :  which  is  a  maxim  not  pradifed  by  Princes^ 
except  they  be  Barbarians,  depopulators  of  Province^^ 
dnd  fcourgcrs  of  mankind,  like  the  caftcrn  Tyrants,, 
who  endeavour  to  cxtingui(h  all  civil  order  and  Liber- 
ty.» But  a  Prince  of  any  benevolence  or  humanity; 
for  the  moft  parr,  loves  and  cheriflies  the  people  that 
are  fallen  under  his  dominion,  in  common  with  the 
reit  of  his  Subjeds,  and  leaves  them  in  quiet  polTcf- 
Éòtì  of  their  former  cuftoms  and  privileges  :  fo  that 
ff  they  cannot  thrive  and  flourifh  like  thofe  that  arc 
perfcàly  free,  yet  they  do  not  ablolutely  fihk  into 
ruin,  like  others  that  are  in  downright  flavery  ;  I  mean 
fuch  fort  of  flavery  as  thofe  fall  into^  who  become  fub^- 
jeft  to  a  foreigner;  for,  concerning  the  fervitudt 
which  is  the  cowfcquence  of  being  opprefled  by  one 
of  their  owA  Citizens,  I  have  already  fpoken  <lft- 
Where  *. 

•  '4 

*  See  hook  t  ch^p.  xvi;  scvii.-  xviii.  of  Ifhefe  DifcQurfes.  The  Atace» 
tap.  viii.  Sc  alibi  pafllm. 

-    •  '  Who- 
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Whoever  then  cnaturely  confiders  tk?  ^oh  ^f  whsft 
I  hav^  if  id  above,  will  {lot  be  furprifed  either  ^c  tt^ef 
pp\)fer  4pd  ftrengtfi  of  tl^^Samnices  whilft  they  coa^^ 
tif^qed  free,  or  at  their  weajcneft  and  abjed:  condition 
^fter  they  had  loftthejr  liberty^  Livy  t^kes  notice  of 
this  in  many  paflfages  of  his  Hiftory  ;  particularly^  in 
his  account  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  :  where  he  tells 
us,  that  the  Samhites  being  grieyouQy  harr^fied  by  a 
Roman  Legion  which  then  ilfiy  at  Nola^  feat  p  fup- 
plicate  the  afllftance  of  that  QHPman^er  :  and  that 
their  P.eputies  reprefentec^  to  him  arfìong{]t  other 
things»  *^  That  though  chjcy  had  he}d  th^  Roiqansat 
bay  for  the  fpaceof  an  bunjdred  years,  with  (heir  owat 
forces  only,  apd  commanded  |>y  their  own  Gener^ls^ 
and  had  often  ipade  head  agMnfl:  two  Confular  armies^ 
under  two  Confuls  at  the  Ja^tne  tipie;  yet  they  were 
then  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb  of  fortune  and  fpirics^ 
that  they  could  h^i^dly  defend  themfelyes  agjiinft  pi>9' 
Legion  only  that  was  qu^rtefj^d  at;  Nola/' 
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^kal  Rome  made  iifilf  firong  0nd  powerful  fff  d^rcnfji^ 
tke  States  rmnd  about  it^  and  imorporating  ftrangeri 
mtk  i^s  own  Citi^ns. 

?•  /niRESCI T  interea  Romg,  AlbaBruinis.  In  the 
V>t  mean  time  Rome  eftabliihed  itfelf  upon  the 
ruins  of  Alba/*  fays  Livy  very  juftly.  For  thofe 
that  would  aggrandize  and  extend  ^  State,  (hpuld  en- 
deavour by  all  means  to  make  it  e^^^e^ding  populous, 
fiiice  it  will  be  impoffible  ey^er  tq  accompl^(h  tbat  pur- 
.pofe,  without  a  vaft  number  of  men.  Now  this  msiif 
.)pje  jclQne  two  ways  ;  eicjier  by  fpft^nd  gentle  method^, 
or  by  force  and  violence.  In  the  former  cafe,  yqiu 
arc  to  encourage  Foreigners  to  fettle  with  you,  and  to 
.nuke  their  refidence  fecure  and  comfortable,  that  they 
may  ftay  there  with  fatisfadion  :  in  the  latter,  yo\j 
mui|  ruin  the  neighbouring  States,  and  compel  their 
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Hibafaicants  to  come  and  live  with  you  :  both  which 
rules  were  fo  well  obferved  by  the  Romans,  that  in . 
the  time  of  their  Sixth  King,  they  muftercd  eighty 
thoufand  men  in  their  City,  that  were  fit  to  carry 
arms  *,  imitating  in  this  refpeft  the  pradice  of  a  (kil- 
ful  planter,  who,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  a  tree,  and 
enable  it  to  thrive  and  bear  plenty  of  good  fruit, 
prunes  off  its  firft  (hoots,  that  the  fap,  which  other- 
wife  would  dilate  itfclf  in  the  branches,  being  confined 
wholly  to  the  trupk,  may  exert  itfelf  in  time  with  more 
vigour,  and  make  the  tree  more  flourifhing  and  fruit- 
ful. That  this  poliry  is  not  only  expedient,  but  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  eftablifh  and  enlarge  Dominion, 
plainly  appears  from  the  negleft  of  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta in  this  refpeéb;  which  two  Republics,  though  very 
warlike  indeed,  and  happy  in  their  Laws,  could  never 
arrive  at  that  height  of  grandeur  which  Rome  attained 
to;  notwithftanding.Rome  feems  to  have  beerì  a  more 
tumultuous  ftate,  and  not  fo  well  governed  as  they 
were.  For  which  there  can  be  no  other  reafons  than 
what  have  been  juft  now  affigned.  For  Rome  ftrength- 
encd  itfelf  to  fuch  a  degree  by  purfuing  thcfe  maxims, 
that  it  was  able  to  fend  out  armies  confifting  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  effctìive  men  at  one 
time  :  whereas,  neither  of  the  other  could  ever  raife 
above  twenty  thoufand.  This  was  not  the  effeót  of 
an  advantageous  fituation  (becaufe  that  of  Rome  was 
neither  better  nor  more  benign,  than  thofe  of  Athens 
-and  Sparta)  but  to  the  diflerence  of  their  conduft  :  for 
Lycurgus,  the  Founder  of  the  Spartan  Common- 
wealth, app'rehending  that  the  admiflion  and  conver- 
sation of  the  new  inhabitants  would  naturally  tend  to 
the  corruption  and  diflblution  of  his  Laws,  took  all 
poffible  care  to  prevent  his  Citizens  from  having  any 

# 

•  We  muft  reckon  the  forces  of  their  neighbours,  the  Campanians, 
in  this  number,  becaufe  they  were  always  accountc:d  Roman  citizens  t 
accordingly,  our  author  lays  in  another  place,  that  when  the  Decem- 
viri had  difguiled  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  CampaniaoS}  as  they  were  reckoned  the  fame  with  the  Komaa 
ptople. 

Vol.  Ill»  C^  manner, 
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manner  of  commerce  with  ftrangers  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  not  only  would  not  fuifer  intermarriages  with 
Foreigners,  or  chat  they  Ihould  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  City,  or  have  any  fuch  connexions  or 
correfpondence  with  them  as  ufuaily  drew  men  toge- 
ther, and  unite  them  ;  but  likewUe  caufed  the  current 
IBoney  of  that  Commonwealth  to  be  made  of  Lea-> 
iher,  that  nobody  might  be  tempted  to  come  thither 
to  traffic  or  introduce  any  new  kind  of  manufaéture  : 
fo  that  it  was  not  poflibie  that  City  ihould  ever  be  very 
full  of  inhabitants. 

Now»  as  natural  and  politic  bodies  may  often  be 
very  fitly  compared  together,  and  it  is  impofTible  that 
a  feeble  trunk  Ihould  fuftain   vaft    and    ponderous 
branches  :  fo  it  is  equally  impoffible  that  a  weak  Com- 
monwealth ihould  ever    fubdue   another  Common- 
wealth or  Kingdom,  that  is  much  ftronger  or  fuller  of 
armed  men  ifhan  itfelf  :  or  if  it  Ihould  by  chance  hap^ 
pen  to  fubdue  them,  it  muft  neceilkrily  very  foon  re- 
iemble  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  too  large 
and  heavy  for  its  trunk  to  fupport,  and  confequently 
will  be  torn  from  it  by  the  leaft  blafl:  of  wind.     This 
was  adually  the  cafe  of  Sparta  ;  though  it  had  the 
good  fortune  to  conquer  all  Greece  :  for,  upon  the 
rebellion  of  the  Thebans,  all  the  reft  of  the  States  re- 
volted alfo,  and  left  that  Republic  like  a  tree,  ftripped 
of  its  branches  :  a  misfortune  that  never  could  hap- 
pen to  Rome,  as  its  trunk  was  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain 
any  weight.     The  ftricl  praftice  therefore  of  the  afore- 
faid  ruks^  and  fome  others  that  we  ihall  mention  here- 
after, made  the  Romans  fo  ftrong  and  powerful  :  &> 
that  Livy's  obfervation,  *•  Crefcit  interea  Roma  Albas 
^'  ruinis/'  contains  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

CGncemin^  the  three  w.ays  which  RepubJics  have  taken  to 

extend  their  Dominion^ 

WHOEVEU  is  converfant  in  ancient  Hiftory 
muft  bave  obfcrved,  that  Republics  hajfe  taken 
three  methods  to  extend  themfelves.  One  of  which 
was  formerly  purfued  by  the  Tufcans,  who  entered  inr 
to  a  confederacy  with  feveral  Republics  upon  an  equal 
footing;  that  is»  it  was  agreed,  that  none  of  them 
fliould  pretend  to  aflfume  any  degree  of  pre-eminence 
or  authority  over  the  reft,  and  that  they  fhould  hkcr 
wife  admit  fuch  ftates  as  they  conquered  into  the  con- 
federacy ;  as  the  Swifs  do  at  prefent,  and  the  Achai- 
ans  and  Etolians  did  of  old  in  Greece  :  and  fince  the 
Romans  bad  many  wars  with  the  Tufcans,  I  fhall  be 
the  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  fay,  concern- 
ing the  condOft  of  that  people,  in  order  to  explain 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  firft  method  as  clearly 
as  I  can. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  -Roman  Empire  in 
Italy,  the  Tufcans  were  very  powerful  both  by  fea  and 
land  ;  and  though  we  have  now  no  particular  Hiftory 
left  of  their  tranfaftions  and  exploits,  yet  there  are 
fome  few  traces  and  monuments  of  their  grandeur 
ftill  remaining,  and  we  know  for  certain,  that  they 
iene  a  Colony  to  fettle  upon  the  coaft  of  the  higher 
fea^  the  inhabitants  whereof  built  the  town  of  Adria, 
afterwards  fo  famous,  that  it  gave  name  to  that  Sea, 
which  is  called  the  Adriatic  to  this  day.  We  likewifc 
know,  that  their  dominion  extended  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (a  traót  of  territory  which  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  Italy),  though  indeed  they 
loft  that  Country,  which  is  now  called  Lomhardy; 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Romans  had  acquired 
any  confiderable  degree  of  power  ;  for  it  had  been 
f^ized  upon  by  the  Gauls,  who  being  either  compelled 
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by  neceffity,  or  allured  by  the  delicioufnefs  of  the 
fruits,  but  particularly  of  the  wines  which  abounded 
there,  invaded  that  part  of  Italy,  under  the  conduffc 
of  Bellovefus,  and  having  vanquifhed  and  extirpated 
the  natives,  eftabliflied  thcmlelves  in  thofc  parts^ 
where  they  built  many  towns,  and  not  only  called  the 
Province  Cifalpine  Gauly  from  their  own  name,  but 
kept  poflcffion  of  it  till  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  The  Tufcans  therefore  proceeded  in  the 
method  above  mentioned,  and  enlarged  their  Domi- 
nion by  afting  jointly,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
their  Confederates,  who  were  the  people  of  twelve 
States,  namely,  of  Clufium,  Veli,  Fcfulae,  Aretinum, 
Volaterrae,  and  fcven  others,  each  of  them  having 
the  fame  (hare  in  the  Government  of  the  whole.  They 
never  were  able,  however,  to  extend  their  conquefts 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  nor  ever  could  fubdue 
feveral  parts  of  that  country,  for  rcafons  which  we  Ihall 
mention  hereafter. 

The  fecond  method  that  has  been  taken  by  Repub- 
lics to  enlarge  their  Dominion,  was  likewife  to  enter 
into  a  League  with  others  j  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
one  Republic  alone  took  upon  itfelf  to  be  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Confederacy  as  well  as  the  capital  City,  and 
to  carry  on  all  enterprizes  in  its  ov/n  name  :  and  this 
is  what  the  Romans  did.  The  third  method  was  to 
make  downright  Haves  and  not  allies  of  fuch  States 
as  were  conquered,  as  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  did. 
But  of  all  thefe  three  ways,  the  laft  is  certainly  the 
worft  ;  as  plainly  appears  from  the  fate  of  thofc  two 
Republics,  which  were  ruined  by  conquering  more 
than  they  were  able  to  maintain  poflTeffion  of:  for  it  is 
fo  very  difficult  to  keep  conquered  States  in  fubjec- 
tion  by  violence,  cfpecially  fuch  have  been  ufed  to 
Liberty  before,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fupport 
any  fort  of  command  over  them,  without  an  exceed- 
ing ftrong  force  :  to  raife  which,  it  is  abfolutcly  ne- 
ceflary  to  confederate  with  others,  and  to  make  ufe 
of  all  me^ns  to  fill  your  ftate  with  inhabitants  ;  but, 
as,  the  two  Republics  juft  now  mentioned  neglefted 

both 
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both  thefc  expedients,  they  never  could  make  any 
lading  acquifitions.       The  Roman  Commonwealth, 
on  the  contrary,  taking  the  fecond  method,  but  not 
entirely  negledling  the  others,  raifed  their  Empire  to 
a  furpriQng  pitch  of  glory  and  grandeur  :  and  as  that 
Republic  was  the  only  one  that  ever  did  fo,  fo  it  was 
the  only  one  that  ever  arrived  at  that  degree  of  power. 
For  though  it  aflbciatcd  equally  in  many  things  with 
feveral  other  States  in  Italy,  it  ftill  maintained  the  fu- 
periority,  and  referved  to  itfelf  the  title  and  honour  of 
commanding  in  chief:  by  which  means  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  thofe  Aflociates  became  entirely  fubjcft  to  it  be- 
fore they  were  well  aware,  at  the  expence  of  their  own 
blood  and  treafure.     For  when  they  began  to  carry 
their  arms  out  of  Italy,  and  reduced  Kingdoms  into 
Provinces  dependent  upon  themfelvcs,  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  Provinces. having  been   ufed    to  live  under 
Kingly  Government,  did  not  much  trouble  themfclves 
aboutfuch  a  change  :  and  fince  they  had  Roman  Go- 
vernors, and  were  conquered  by  armies  under  Roman 
colours,  and  knew  nothingof  their  Allies,  they  would 
acknowledge  no  other  Sovereign  but  the  Republic  of 
Rome  :  fo  that  its  Italian  Confederates  finding  chem- 
felves  furrounded  on  a  fuddcn,  as  it  were  by  people 
who  were  all  fubje<5t  to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  un- 
able to  contend  with  fo  powerful  a  head,  at  laft  per- 
ceived their  error,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it  : 
To  great  was  the  authority   ii;   had  obtained  amongft 
foreign  nations,  and  fo  formidable  of  itfelf  frorfi  the 
vaft  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  military  ftrength. 
It  is  true  indeed,  thofe  allies  endeavoured  to  revenge 
themfelves    by  afterwards  rebelling  againft  the   Ko- 
mans  j  but,  being  fubdued,  they  made  their  condi- 
tion worfe,  for,  inftead  of  being  treated  any    longer 
a^  Allies,  they  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  Subjects. 
This  manner  of  proceeding  was  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  I  have  faid  before  :  but  it  ought  to  be  pur- 
fued  by  every  other  Republic  that  would  extend   its 
Empire;  fince  experience  has  fufliciently  proved  it  is 
the  beft.     The  next  to  this,  is  the  method  formerly 

(^  3  taken 
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taken  by  the  Tufcans,  Achaians,  and  Etolians,  and  by 
the  Swifs  at  prcfenc  :  for  tho*  very  great  things  canpot 
be  done  by  it,  yet  it  is  attended  with  two  convenien- 
cies  ;  the  one,  that  it  generally  prevents  wars,  and  the 
other,  that  if  any  acquifition  is  made,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  maintain  it.     The  rcafon  that  fuch  a  Confederacy 
cannot  effeft  any  very  great  things,  is  that  it  conGfts 
of  members  which   are  in   a  manner  disjoined   and 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that  their  con- 
fultations  and  refolutions  muft  be  flow  and  tedious  2 
bcfides  they  are  not  fo  eager  to  make  conquefts  where 
the  prize  is  to  be  divided  amongft  many,  as  a  fingle 
Republic  that  is  to  enjoy  the  whole  itfelf.    It  has  like- 
wife  been  obfervcd,   that  Confederacies   have   their 
certain  bounds,  which  are  never  exceeded;   that  is, 
when  the  Confederates  amount  to  twelve  or  fourteert,^ 
they  admit  no  more  :  for  being  then  powerful  enough, 
as  they  conceive,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  every 
one  elfe,  they  never  think  of  making  any  further  ac- 
quifitions;  bccaufe,  in'the  fir(^  place,  they  are  under 
no  neceflicy  of  fo  doing  ;  and,  in  the  next,  they  will 
reap  little  or  no  advantage  from  it,  as  we  havejuft 
obfcrved  :  and  further,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the 
dilemma,  either  of  admitting   the  conquered  States 
into  the  Confederacy,  which   would  create  confufion 
from  their  number  ;  or  to  reduce  them  to  Subjedts,, 
which,  being  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  fmall 
profit,  makes  them  indifferent  about  the  matter,  or 
rather  averfe  to  it.     When  the  Aflbciates  therefore, 
are  once  become  fo   numerous,    and    have   fortified 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  on  every  fide,  as  to  live 
in  perfedl  fccurity  from  all  danger,  they  chieflfy  attenci 
to  two  things  :  the  firft,  is  to  take  other  people  un- 
der their  protedlion,  for  which  they  are  paid  certain 
fums  of  money,  and  divide  it  amongft  themfelves, 
without  any  further  trouble  ;  and  the  next,    to  hire 
out  their  forces  to  fuch  States  as  have  occafion  for 
them,  as  the  Swifs  do  at  prefent,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned people  did  in  former  times,  according  to  Livy  ; 
who  fays,  that  a  conference  betwixt  Philip  of  Mace- 
don 
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don  and  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius,  Philip  upbraided 
an  Etolian  Commander,  who  was  likwife  prefcnt,  with 
the  avarice  and  double-dealing  of  his  countrymen,  as 
people  that  were  not  alhamed  to  confederate  with  one 
State,  and  to  fend  affiftance  to  another  that  was  at  war 
with  it  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  unufual  to  fee  their  colours 
difplayed  in  both  armies  at  the  fame  time. 

We  fee  then  that  this  manner  of  confederating  has 
always  produced  the  fame  efFefts,  and  been  attended 
with  fimilar  confequences:  It  appears  likewife,  that 
fuch  Republics  as  reduced  their  coriqucfts  to  a  ftatc 
of  fubjeftion,  were  always  debilitated  by  it  them- 
fclves  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  very  feldom  could 
tnake  any  further  progrefs  in  extending  their  Domi- 
nion ;  and  that  if  they  afterwards  me{  with  any  little 
fuccefs  of  that  kind,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  a  lafting 
advantage  to  tliem,  that  it  commonly  occafioned  their 
ruin  ina  very  Ihort  time.  If  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  is  pernicious  to  Commonwealths  that 
are  powerful  and  warlike,  it  muft  be  fpcedy  and  utter 
deftruólion  to  thofe  that  are  not  fo  ;  of  which,  we  have 
lately  fecn  many  examples  in  Italy. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  the  Roman  method 
feems  much  the  bcft,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  was 
never  adopted  by  any  people  before  them,  nor  has 
been  imitated  fince.  As  for  the  other  way  of  confe- 
derating, there  is  now  no  inftance  of  it  except  amongft 
the  Swifs,  and  in  the  Circle  of  Swabia.  We  might 
add,  by  way  of  conclufion  to  this  Chapter,  that  many 
other  excellent  rules  and  inftitutions  which  the  Ro- 
mans obferved  in  conducing  their  affairs,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  only  not  imitated  in  thefe  days, 
but  in  a  manner  defpifed  ;  fome  of  them  being  looked 
upon  as  fiftions  and  idle  Stories,  others  as  impof- 
fible,  and  others  again,  as  either  not  fuitable  to  the 
prefcnt  times  and  circumftances  of  the  world,  or  as 
trifling  and  of  no  importance  :  and  to  this  it  is  owing, 
that  our  poor  Country  of  late  has  been  a  prey  to  every 
Invader.  But,  if  it  feems  a  matter  of  too  much  dif- 
ficulty to  tread  rn  the  Heps  of  the  Romans,  furely  the 
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prcfent  race  of  Tufcans  arc  as  capable  as  any  oAer 
people  whatfoever  of  imitating  their  forefathers  :  for 
though  their  Anceftors  indeed  never  equalled  the  Ro- 
mans in  extending  their  Dominion  far  abroad,  for  the 
reafons  which  we  have  given  above,  yec-they  acquired 
as  much  authority  in  Italy,  as  could  poffibly  be  ex- 
pefted  from  their  conduct  and  manner  of  proceeding  ;^ 
enjoying  themfelves  in  profound  peace  and  fecurity  for 
a  long  courfe  of  time,  ai>d  in  the  highefl:  reputation 
for  their  wifdom.  Religion,  and  power:  which  power 
was  at  firfl;  ihaken  by  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  lb  to- 
tally deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  that  though  it  was 
very  great  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  there  are 
but  few  or  no  traces  of  it  left  at  prefent  :  which  natu* 
rally  leads  me  to  confidcr  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
the  memory  of  fuch  things  is  fo  foon  buried  in  ob- 
livion. 

CHAP,    V. 

^hat  Deluges^  Pejlilencesj  the  cbjinge  of  Religion  and 
Languages^  and  other  accidents^  in  a  manner  extinguijb 
the  memory  of  many  things. 

IT  might  be  objedled,  I  think,  to  thofe  who  fay  the 
world  has  exifted  from  Eternity,  that  if  it  was  fo, 
we  might  reafonably  expeól  to  have  fome  records  of 
things  that  happened  much  above  five  thoufand  years 
ago;  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  remembrance  of 
them  muft  inevitably  have  perifhed  from  caufes,  part 
of  which  are  owing  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  part 
to  the  influence  of  Heaven.  The  oblivion  occafioned 
by  mankind  proceeds  from  the  variation  of  Religion 
and  language;  for,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Religion,  the  firft  care  of  thofe  that  endeavour  toella- 
blifh  it,  is  to  abolilh  the  old  one,  in  order  to  give  the 
greater  reputation  to  their  own  :  and  when  it  happens 
that  the  propagators  of  the  new  one  fpeak  a  different 
language  from  thofe  that  were  of  the  perfuafion  that 
prevailed  before,  they  fo  much  the  fooner  cxtinguifh 
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the  memory  of  it.  This  may  appear  from  confidering 
the  courie  taken  by  the  Chriftians  with  regard  to  Pa- 
ganifm  :  for  they  totally  abolifhed  all  the  inftitutions, 
ceremonies,  and  monuments  of  the  Pagan  Theology. 
It  is  true,  they  could  not  fo  utterly  extinguilh  the  me- 
mory of  feveral  a6tions  performed  by  fome  great  and 
illuftrious  men  of  that  religion,  being  forced  to  retain 
the  ufe  of  the  Latin  Tongue^  though  much  againlt 
their  will  ;  becaufc  they  were  under  a  neccflUy  of  pub- 
iilhingthe  principles  and  Dodrine  of  their  own  in  that 
language.  But  if  they  could  have  wrote  in  another, 
we  may  be  aflurcd  from  the  reft  of  their  proceedings, 
they  would  not  have  left  the  lead  traces  of  any  Hiftory 
relating  to  them  :  for  whoever  reads  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  St.  Gregory,  and  other  heads  of  theChriftiati 
Religion,  will  fee  what  a  cruel  perfecution  they  car- 
ried on  againft  all  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  burning 
the  works  of  Poets  and  Hiftorians,  defacing  images 
and  ftatues,  and  demolifhing  every  thing  that  mighc 
in  any  wife  contribute  to  keep  the  memory  of  Pa- 
ganifm  alive  :  fo  that  if  they  had  likewife  introduced 
a  new  language  at  the  fame  time,  all  footfteps  of  that 
people  and  their  worfhip  would  have  been  entirely  ob- 
literated *•     It  is  very  probable  therefore,  that  thofc 

♦  Montaigne  fays,  book  If.  chap.  xix.  of  his  EfTays,  "  That  when 
the  Chriftian  Religion  began  to  gain  authority  with  the  Laws,  zeal 
armed  many  againft  all  forts  of  Pagan  books,  by  which  the  learned 
fuffered  an  exceeding  great  lofs  ;  which  I  conceive  did  more  prejudice 
to  Letters^  than  all  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Barbarians.  Of  this» 
Cornelius  Tacitus  is  a  very  good  witnefs  ;  for  though  the  Emperor 
^acitus^  his  Kinfman^  had  by  exprefs  order  furniflied  all  the  Libra* 
ries  in  the  'world  with  his  book,  neverthelefs,  one  entire  copy  could 
not  efcape  the  curious  fearch  of  thofe  who  were  defirous  to  abolilh  it» 
only  on  account  of  five  or  fix  idle  pàffages  in  it,  which  feemed  to  op- 
pugn our  Belief.** 

Petrus  Alcyonius  in  Medice  Legato  priore  beftows  a  noble  eulogy 
upon  St.  Gregory,  here  mentioned   by  Machiavel,  but  it  ends  thus. 
<*  Utinam  incorruptam   Grxcse  linguae  integritatem  (ervaflet  in  tanta 
rerum  Silva  Se  tarn  pnagnà  librorum  vi;  certe  fanflifTimum  illum  Pon- 
tificem  omni  laudi  curoulatum   judicarem.  .....  ex  illius  maxime 

fcriptis  barbariem  irrepfifle  in  Theologiam  Latinam  arbitror.  Nam 
▼eteres  noilrì  interpretes,  niediocris  literaturae  &  nulli  us  fere  judicii 
homines,  cum  aijimadverterent  Theologum  hunc  frequenter  ufurpare 
voces  ^uafdam  novas^  eafque  non  fatis  apte  fiólas^  neceffe  iibi  efle  ere* 

Pagans 
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Pagans  had  treated  others  ii^ho  went  before  them,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  they  themfelves  were  ferved  in 
their  turn  by  the  Chriftians  :  ^nd  as  there  have  been 
two  or  three  revolutions  of  this  kind»  during  the 
courfe  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  years,  it  cannot  feem 
Grange  that  the  memory  of  things,  which  happened 
before  that  time,  fiiould  have  now  become  utterly 
extinA,  or  fo  fabulous  that  nobody  regards  it  ;  as  in 
HGt  it  has  fared  with  the  Hiftory  of  Diodwus  Sicu- 
]us,  which  though  it  pretends  to  give  an  account  of 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  years,  is  looked  upon  (and 
juftly  I  think)  as  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  trum- 
pery and  lies. 

As  for  other  caufe$  immediately  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Heaven,  which  occafion  this  oblivion  of  things, 

diderunt  iilos  latine  reddere,  atque  hunc  in  modum  fordida  barbarie 
cfi  lingua  latina  infufcata." 

He  fays  further,  in  the  perfon  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  **  Andiebam 
«tiam  puer  ex  Demetrio  Chalcondyla,  Graecarum  rerum  peritiilinM}, 
lacerdotes  Graecos  tanta  fioruiife  auéloritate  apud  Carfares  Byzantios» 
ut  integra  iUorum  gratia  compi ura  de  veteribus  Grsecis  poemata  com* 
bufierint,  in  primifque  ea  ubi  amores/turpeslufus,  &  neqnitiacaman- 
tium  continebantur  i  itaMenandri,  Diphili,  ApoHodori,  Pbilemonia, 
Alexis  fabellas,  8c  Sappus,  Erinnx,  Anacreontis,  Mimnerroi»  Bionis^ 
Alcmanis,  Alesi  carmina  intercidi^Te.  Turn  pro  his  fubftituta  Nazi- 
azeni  noflri  poemata,  qus  etfi  excitant  animo»  noftror<um  hominum 
ad  flagrantiorum  religioni^  cultum,  non  tamen  verborum  Atticorum 
proprietatem  &  Graccae  linguae  elegantiam  edocent.  Turpitcr  quidem 
facerdotes  ifti  in  ceteres  Graecos  malevoli  fuerunt;  fed  integritatis* 
probitatis  &  religionis  maximum  dedere  teftjmonium/'  But  Alcyo- 
nius  is  not  a  credible  witnefs,  with  regard  to  the  incident  here  re- 
lated ;  nor  is  the  teftimony  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  much  better. 

E.  Dacres  has  the  following  Note  upon  this  paflàge.  **  This  is  all 
calumny  :  for  we  find  not  that  any  have  prefervcd  the  records  of  learn- 
ing more  than  the  Chriftians,  however  much,  intermixed  with  Pa- 
gani fm.  I  take  it,  that  thofe  memorials  were  loft  in  the  vaft  deluges 
of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Hunns,  yvho  themfelves  being  barbarous 
and  ignorant,  envyed  others  learning,  and  therefore  deftroyed  all 
the  remitters  of  Antiquity  they  could  find  j  which  our  author  inju- 
rioufly  imputes  to  the  Chriftians }  being  that  they,  time  outof  rninde, 
have  caufed  thofe  books  to  be  taught  the  youth  in  their  fchooles  :  and 
we  find  that  the  moft  efteemed  Jrathers  of  the  Church  were  adorned 
with  that  learning,  which  they  are  taxed  to  have  perfecutec}  5  which 
fervesalfo  for  the  better  underftanding  and  illqftrating  of  Theology, 
and  affords  good  arguments  many  times  to  our  Divines,  forthecon- 
viétion  of  the  Gentiles,  out  of  their  own  writers.  Nor  do  I  find  there 
was  any  other  reftraint  in  thofe  ftudies,  than  that  men  wcreadvifcd  to 
apply  themfelves  foberly  thereunto,  as  riot  being  ftiidics  to  dwell  in, 
but  tending  rather  to  the  fervice  ok  Theology," 
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we  may  reckon  thofe  that  extingui(h  mankind,  and 
ifwecp  away  moH  of  the  inhabitants  in  fome  particular 
pare  of  the  world  ;  fuch  as  Peflilence)  Famine»  and 
mundations  ;  the  tail  of  which  feems  to  be  the  mod: 
fatal,  not  only  becaufe  the  calamity  is  ufually  more 
general,  but  becaufe  thofe  that  efcape  its  rage  are 
for  the  moll;  part  mountaineers  and   ignorant  men, 
who  having  no  knowledge  of  ancient  times  themfelvcs, 
cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  tranfmit  any  memo- 
rials of  them  to  their  defcendants  :  and  though  fome 
one  (hould  chance  to  furvive,  who  may  poffibly  be 
verfed  in   Antiquity;  yet,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
will  fupprefs  many  things,  and  garble  others  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  will  tend  chiefly  to  render  himfelf  and  his 
own  family  famous  among  pofterity  ;  leaving  juft  as 
jnuch  upon  record,  as  he  thinks  will  ferve  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  no  more.      That  fuch  inundations,  pelli- 
ìence,  and  famine   have  aftually  happened,  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  ;  fince  it  plainly  appears,  not  only^ 
from  the  teftimony  of  many  Hillories,  but  from  this 
very  confequence  of  them,  the  oblivion  into  which  fo 
many  Hates  and  nations  are  fallen  ;  the  abfolute  necef- 
(Ity  of  fuch  events  renders  them  alfo  fufficiently  evi- 
dent ;  for,  as  nature  afts  in  the  bodies  of  individuals, 
and  caufcs  a  purgation,  that  tends  to  preferve  them, 
when  there  is  too  much  fuperfluous  matter  colletSled  ; 
fo  likewife  it  happens  in  the  united  body  of  mankind  ; 
when  either  the  feveral  Provinces  of  the  world  are  fo 
full  of  inhabitants  that  they  can  neither  fupport  them- 
felves   where  they  are,  nor  find   room  in  any  other 
place  ;  or  when  the  wickednefs  of  mankind  is  arrived 
at  the  higheft  pitch  it  can  atuin  to  ;  then  it  becomes 
abfolutely  ncecflfary  that  the  earth  Ihould  be  purged  by 
.  one  of  thefe  three  ways,  that  fo  mankind  being  re- 
duced in  their  numbers,  and  humbled  under  a  fenfe 
of  their  mortality  may  become  more  righteous  and  live 
with  greater  convenience.     Thefe  things  being  confi- 
dered  then,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Tufcany,  which,  as 
we  faid  before,  was  fo  powerful  in  former  times,  fo 
renowcied  for  its  virtue,  manners,  and  religion,  and 

had 
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had  a  language  and  laws  of  its  own,  being  overwhelm^» 
cd  by  the  exccffive  power  of  the  Romans,  fliould  now 
retain  no  other  mark  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  than 
the  name  alone. 


CHAP.      VI. 

4 

Concerning  the  conduit  obferved  by  the  Romans  in  their 

Wars. 

HAVING  already  fhewn  what  means  the  Romans 
took  to  extend  their  Dominion,  I  (hall  now  fay 
Something  concerning  the  rules  they  followed  in  the 
profecution  of  their  wars  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  aH 
the  reft  of  their  aftions,  we  (hall  fee  how  wifely  they 
deviated  in  many  refpecibe  from  the  common  praótice 
of  all  other  nations,  in  order  to  pave  their  way  to  uni- 
verfal  Empire.  The  end  and  defign  of  all  thofe  that 
make  war  either  out  of  choice,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, out  of  motives  of  ambition,  is  to  get  what  they 
can  and  keep  what  they  have  got,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  neither  to  endanger  nor  impoverilh  their  own  domi- 
nions ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  neccflary  in  both  cafes, 
to  purfue  all  methods  that  can  be  taken,  not  only  to 
fave  expences,  but  to  enrich  and  benefit  themfclves. 
Whoever  then  would  accomplifli  thefe  ends  muft  imi- 
tate the  conduót  of  the  RomanSj  with  whom  it  was  a 
general  maxim  to  make  their  \i2x^  Jbortand Jbarp^  as 
the  French  fay  :  for  by  taking  the  field  early  and  with 
powerful  armies,  they  very  foon  brought  thofe  wars 
to  a  conclufion,  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the 
Latins,  Samnites,  andTufcans:  and  if  we  confider 
alt  the  reft  that  happened  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  Siege  of  Veii,  it  will  be  found  that  fome 
of  them  were  ended  in  fix  days,  fome  in  ten,  and 
others  in  twenty  at  molt.  For  no  fooner  was  war  de- 
clared, but  they  led  out  their  forces  to  feek  the  enemy 
and  bring  them  to  an  engagement  :  after  which,  if 

they 
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they  gained  the  viftory,  as  they  generally  did,  they 
forced  them  to  cede  that  part  of  their  territory  which: 
lay  upon  their  confines,  to  prevent  the  reft  being  laid 
wafte  ;  and  this  was  either  appropriated  to  their  own. 
particular  ufe,  or  given  to  a  Colony,  which  was  fet-^ 
tied  there  for  the  fecurity  of  their  frontiers,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Colonifts,  as  well  as  of  the 
Còmn)onwealth,  which  was  thereby  enabled  to  keep 
a  good  garrifon  in  thofe  parts  without  any  expence  to 
itfelf  Nor  could  any  method  be  taken  more  fafe  and 
beneficial  than  this  ;  for  whilft  the  other  State  conti- 
nued quiet,  that  garrifon  was  a  fufficient  fecurity 
from  any  fudden  invafion  ;  but  if  it  ofii?red  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  their  Colony,  the  Romans  were  prc- 
fently  in  the  field  again  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
having  crulhed  the  enemy,  made  them  fubmit  to  ftill 
heavier  terms  ;  thus  by  degrees  continually  increafing 
their  power  and  reputation  abroad,  and  their  ftrength 
at  home. 

This  method  they  ftriclly  obferved  till  after  they 
had  made  themfelves  Matters  of  Veii  5  after  which 
they  changed  it  in  fome  mcafure,  and  gave  pay  to  their 
Soldiers,  as  they  began  to  be  engaged  in  wars  that 
lafted  longer,  which  was  unneccffary  before,  becaufc 
their  campaigns  had  always  been  of  fliort  continu- 
ance, Neverthelefs,  though  they  paid  their  forceis 
from  that  time  in  order  to  fupport  a  war  the  longer, 
and  to  carry  their  arms  into  more  remote  parts,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  field"  a  confiderabje 
time,  yet  they  never  loft  fight  of  their  old  maxim, 
but  conftantly  put  an  end  to  a  war  as  foon  as  ever  the 
circumftances  of  the  time  and  place  would  admit  of 
it,  and  always  ferit  Colonies  into  the  countries  which 
they  ^had  conquered:  for,  befides  the  utility  that 
ni^turally  refuked  from  the  obfcrvation  of  this  rule, 
they  were  likewife  prompted  to  it  by  ambition  ; 
becaufe  the  two  Confuls  continuing  in  offifice  but 
one  year,  and  neither  of  them  commanding  the 
army  any  longer  than  Six  months,  they  both  werede- 
iirous  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  as  fooqas  pofTible,  in 

'  order 
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order  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph  :  and  as  for 
Colonies,  they  were  too  fenfible  of  the  advantage? 
ihey  had  reaped  from  fuch  eftablifhments  ever  to 
forego  them.  Indeed  they  made  fonie  altèratioiì  in 
their  method  of  diftributing  the  fpoil  taken  from  an 
Enemy,  in  which  they  were  not  fo  liberal  as  they  had 
been  before  ;  fince  in  the  firft  place  it  did  not  feem 
fteceffary  after  they  had  given  their  Soldiers  certain 
pay,  and  in  the  next,  the  fppil  Increafing  confidcr* 
ably,  they  thought  proper  to  confign  a  good  part  of 
it  to  the  ufe  of  the  Commonwealth;  that  fo  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  lay  any  frefli  taxes  upon  their  own 
Subjedts  for  the  profecution  of  any  future  entcrprize  : 
by  which  means  they  foon  enriched  the  Public  to  a 
prodigious  degree. 

By  a  ftrift  adherence  to  thefe  two  methods,  viz.  of 
diftributing  their  Spoils,  and  of  fending  out  Colonies, 
the  Romans  grew  rich  by  their  wars,  whereas  other 
Princes  and  Republics,  Icfs  wife,  are  impoverifticd  by 
them  ;  nay  the  matter  was  carried  fo  far  at  laft,  that 
noConful  was  allowed  a  triumph  except  he  came  home 
loaded  with  gold,  filver,  and  other  ipoils  for  the  ufe 
of  the  public  Treafury  :  and  thus  bringing  their  wars 
to  a  fpeedy  conchufion,  either  by  forcing  the  enemy 
to  àn  engagement  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  by  harraffing 
fteir  country  with  continual  incurfions  and  devafta» 
tions-till  they  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace  upon  any 
terms,  this  people  became  richer  and  more  powerful 
every  day. 


CHAP.    VIL 

What  proportion  of  land  the  Romans  gave  to  every  inba* 

bit  ant  of  their  Colonies. 

IT  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  know  with  any  certainty 
how  much  land  the  Romans  gave  each  Colonift  j 
but  it  fecms  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  more  or 
!efs  according  to  the  barrennefs  or  fertility  of  the  place. 

8  We 
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We  may  conclude  however,  that  they  were  always 
very  fparing  in  this  point,  that  (o  their  Colonies  might 
fupport  a  great  number  of  men,  and  confequemly  be 
well  fecured  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  them* 
felves  lived  very  frugally  at  home,  we  c^ji  hardly 
imagine  they  would  fuflFer  their  Subjedis  to  wanton  in 
riot  and  luxury  abroad.  Livy  informs  us  that  after 
they  had  taken  Veii,  they  fent  a  Colony  thither,  and 
gave  each  inhabitant  a  little  more  than  three  acres  an4 
a  half  of  land  ^.  They  might  confìder  likewife  that: 
their  wants  would  be  better  fuppHed  by  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  their  land,  than  by  the  quan« 
tity  of  it.  Qut  we  may  fuppofe  they  had  alfo  Com^ 
snon  fields  to  feed  their  Cattle,  and  woods  to  fupply 
them  with  firing  and  other  necelTarics,  without  which 
no  Colony  could  fupport  itfelf. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

What  are  the  nafons  that  induce  a  people  to  abanJfm  their 
cwn  Country  and  force  tbemfslves  into  that  of  others.  • 

NO  W  we  have  fpoken  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  condudbed  their  wars,  and  made 
fome  mention  of  the  invafion  of  Tufcany  by  the 
Gauls,  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  if  we  obferve  that  there  are  two  forts  of  war  : 
one  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  Princes  or  Repub- 
lics that  invade  others  to  enlarge  their  own  Empire, 
like  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Romans.  Thefe 
wars,  though  very  ruinous  indeed,  do  not  utterly  ex- 
tirpate the  natives  of  conquered  Provinces,,  fince  the 
Conqueror  is  generally  content  with  reducing  them  to 
obedience,  often  leaving  them  in  pofTefiion  of  their 
own  laws,  and  almoft  always  of  their  eftates  and  pro* 
per  ties.  The  other  fort  of  war  is  when  a  whole  peo- 
ple, man,  woman,  and  child,  are  compelled  to  quit 

*  Terna  iogera  k  feptunces  deviferant, 

their 
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their  own  country  cither  by  Famine  or  Sword,  and  go 
in  feàrch  of  new  habitations  in  another;  not  with  a 
defign  merely  to  reduce  it  to  Subjedion,  like  the 
others  juft  now  mentioned,  bue  firmly  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  there,  either  by  the  entire  deftru&ion  or 
extermination  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Now  this  is 
always  attended  with  much  biood-ihed,  cruelty,  and 
devaftatioh,  as  may  appear  from  what  Sallufl:  tells  us 
in  the  end  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  when 
it  was  reported  that  the  Gauls  were  upon  their  march 
to  invade  Italy.  *'  Cum  casteris  gentibus  a  populo 
Romano  de  imperio  tantum  fuiffe  dimicatum,  cum 
<5allis  de  Singulorum  horoinum  Salute.  The  Ro- 
mans contended  with  other  nations  for  glory  and  do- 
niinton  only  ;  but  with  the  Gauls  they  fought  to  pre* 
ferve  their  own  lives  and  their  Country."  bar  when  a 
Prince  or  Republic  fubdues  another  country,  they 
think  it  fufficient  to  rid  themfelves  of  thofe  alone  who 
bore  rule  over  it  before  ;  but  in  irruptions  of  a  whole 
people  at  once,  the  invaders  find  it  ncceflary  to  ex- 
tirpate  the  whole  nation  which  they  conquer,  in  or- 
der to  fupport  themfelves  upon  the  produd  of  their 
lands. 

Three  wars  of  this  dreadful  kind  the  Romans  fuf- 
•taincd  ^  the  firft,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
:  who  had  driven  the  Tufcans  out  of  Lombardy  and 
fettled  there  themfelves  :   and  this  invafion  Livy  ac- 
rcounts  for  two  ways  ;  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  de- 
licioufnefs  of  the  Italian  fruits  and  wines  which  tempt- 
ed the  Gauls,  who  had  none  fuch  at  home,  to  come 
thither  .for  them,  as  has  been  faid  before  :  and  in  the 
next,  their  own  country  being  grown  fo  full  of  inha- 
bitants that  it  could  no  longer  fupport  them  all,  the 
'  leading  men  of  that  nation  perceived  it  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  that  fome  part  of  them  fhould  leave  it  and  en* 
deavour  to  eftablifh  themfelves  elfewhcre  :  which  be- 
ing accordingly  refolved  upon,  the  people  upon  whom 
the  lot  fell  to  quit  their  native  country  chufing  Bello* 
vefus  and  Sigovefus,  two  of  their  Princes,  to  condu6k 
them»  the  former  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  making 

himfelf 
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himfelf  mafter  of  Lombardy,  foon  after  fell  upon  the 
Romans  :  thtf  latter  forced  his  way  into  Spain.  The 
JTccond  war  oiF  this  fort  that  the  Romans  had  upon 
their  hands,  happened  to  be  with  the  fame  nation  at 
the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war;  and  in  this  they  killed 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  of  them  in  a  battle  be- 
twixt Pifa  and  Piombino  -,  and  the  laft  was  when  the 
'Cimbri  and  Germans  poured  themfelves  into  Italy  ; 
vho,  after  they  had  oftcii  routed  the  Roman  armies, 
were  totally  conquered  and  driven  back  again  by 
Marius  ^.  Now  if  the  Romans  not  only  fupported 
themfelycs,  but  came  off  with  great  glory  and  repu- 
tation at  laft  in  all  thefe  three  terrible  wars,  it  is  an 
indifputable  proof  of  their  extraordinary  valour  and 
conftancy  in  thofe  times:  for  afterwards,  when  they  be-^ 
gan  degenerate^  and  had  in  fome  mcalure  loft  their  an- 
cient virtue  arid  courage,  their  dominions  were  over- 
run by  the  very  fame  people,  that  is,  by  the  Goths^ 
Vandals,  aftd  others,  who  wrcftcd  the  Empire  of  the 
Weft  ctitirely  out  of  their  hands. 

Thefe  Emigrations  are  the  efFcft  of  Neceflity  (as  I 
faid  before)  and  this  Neccffity  is  otcafipned  by  fa- 
mine, or  war,  and  diftrefs  at  home,  which  obliges 
the  people  to  fcek  new  habitations  ;  and  when -the 
humber  of  thofe  that  are  thus  forced  abroad  is  great, 
their  irruptions  into  other  parts  are  exceeding  fierce 
and  bloody  :  for  they  always  kill  the  natives,  feize 
upon  their  lands,  turn  every  thing  upfide  dpwn,  and 
give  the  Country  a  neW  name  ;  as  Mofes  did,  and 
the  nationsthat  over-ran  the  Roman  Empire.  Thus 
the  names  by  which  thcfcveral  Provinces  of  Italy  and 
other  nations  are  now  called,  were  given  them  by  their 
fcveral  Conquerors  :  for  Lombardy  was  formerly  call- 
ed Gallia  Cifalpina,  and  France  Gallia  Tranfalpina  ; 
which  laft  now  takes  its  name  from  the  Franks  who 
difpolTcflcd  the  Romans  of  it.     So  likewlfc  Sclavonia 

•  It  is  fatd  that  a  town  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  faftneffes  of 
the  Alps,  which  has  been  inhabited  by  the  defcen.ients  of  this  people 
ever  fince  that  time,  who  have  ftill  prefcrved  their  ancient  language 
and  manners. 


Vol.  III.  -  R 
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was  anciently  called  Illyria^  Hungary  Parinonia,  Engr 
land  Britain  ;  thus  Mofcs  changed  the  name  of  that 
part  of  Syria,  which  he  took  pofleffion  of»  into  Ju^ 
dea  V  and  in  this  manner  many  other  countries,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  have  bad  new  narncs 
given  them  very  different  from  their  old  ones.  And 
fince  I  have  obferved  above»  that  people  are  fometimes 
driven  out  of  their  pwn  country  by  war,  and  forced 
to  feek  new  habitations,  1  (hall  give  one  example  of 
it  in  thccafcof  the  Maurufians,  fornrterly  a  people  of 
Syria,  who»  upon  the  approach  of  the  Ifraeliies  under 
the  conduft  of  Joftiua,  not  being  able  to  oppofc  him» 
thought  it  better  to  fave  their  lives  by  leaving  their 
country,  than  to  lofe  both  by  waiting  for  his  arrival  : 
for  which  purpofe,  they  marched  away  with  their 
wives  and  children  into  Africa,  where  they  fettled 
themfclves  after  they  had  driven  the  inhabitants  out  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  though  they  could  not  de- 
fend their  own.  Prpcopius,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  war 
which  Bclifarius  conducted  againft  the  Vandals  who 
had  got  poffcffion  of  Africa,  fays  that  he  himfelf  had 
read  infcriptions  upon  certain  pillars  in  thofe  parts^ 
that  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Maurufians,  to 
this  cfFc&y  **  Thcfe  pillars  were  erefted  by  us  when 
we  fled  .from  the  face  of  Jofliua  the  Robber,  the  Son 
of  Nun  *•:", from  whence  the  reafon  of  their  aban- 
doning Syria  plainly  appears.  Such  multitudes  there- 
fore becoming  defperate,  and  urged  forwards  by  ex- 
trt-me  neceffity  are  very  formidable  :  and  fo  great  in- 
deed is  their  fury,  that  it  is  not  to  be  fuftained  except 
by.  the  mod  warlike  and  courageous  nations. 

But  when  thofe  that  are  obliged  to  leav^  their  coun- 
try are  few  in. number  they  are  not  fo  much  to  be 
dreaded,  as  the  people  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  ;  becaufe  when  they  find  they  cannot  fucceed  by 
downright  force  and  violence,  they  are  under  a  necef- 

•  H/JLUK  ts-fjitv  01  <J>vyovTec  «wo  irfoe-wu  Ina-u  rS  Xrr»  wtaNaL?.    Nos   fugimitS 

a  facie  Jcfu  latronis  tìlii  Navae.    Procop.  de  bello  Vandalico,    lib.  IL 
p.  258,  cap.  X.  deMaurorum  origine.  Paris  Edit.  »66z, 
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fity  of  having  recourfe  to  artifice  and  gentle  means^ 
in  order  to  gain  a  fectlement  fomcwhcrc  or  other,  and 
afterwards  to  fuppprt  themfelves  by  alliances  and  con- 
federacies,   like   ^ncAS,    Dido-,    the  Maffilians,  and 
many  others,  who  found  means  to  maintain  their  ground 
in   thofe  parts  where  they  had  got  footing  with  the 
confcnt  and  good  will 'of  thfe  neighbouring  Stated. 
The  moft  numerous  emigrations  have  been  chiefly  out, 
Df  Scythia  *,  a  cold  and  barren  climate,  where  the  in- 
habitants were  generally  fo  numerous,  and  the  Coun- 
try f(f  Iterile,  that  it  was  nor  able  to  fultain  them  :  fo 
that  multitudes  of  them  having  many  reafons  to  leave 
it,  and  none  that  coqld  induce  them  to  Hay  there,  were 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  feek  more  plentiful  and 
comfortable  habitations  :  and  if  there  have  been  none 
of  thefe   inundations  from   thofe    parts  during  the 
courfe  of  thefe  laft  five  hundred  years  and  upwards^ 
1   think  it  may  be  accounted  for  feveral  ways  f.     In 
the  firft  place,  from  the  prodigious  fwarnis  ofpeò* 
pie,  that  iffued  out  from  thence  in   the  declenfion 
t)f  the  Roman  Empire,  ■  which  muft  have  drained  and 
txhaufted  them   to  the  laft  degree  j    as  there   were 
^  above  thirty  emigrations  at  that  time.      In  the  next, 
Germany  and  Hungary,  which  likewife   fént  out  le- 
gions of  thefe  adventurers^  arc  now  cultivated  and 
.  improved  irt  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
live  in  plenty  and  fatisfaftion,  and  confequently  arc 
tinder  no  tempratiort  or  neceffity  of  removing  into 
any  other  country  :  and  in  the  laft  place,  thelc  two 
nations  and  the  Poles,  who  alfo  border  upon  the  Scy- 
thians, being  very  Warlike  and  inured  to  arms,  make 
fo  ftrong  a  bulwark  againft  them^  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  their  ever  being  able  either  to  conquer, 
or  even  to  force  a  pafTage  through  them  ;  and  indeed 
they  have  aftually  repelled   many  formidable  inva- 
fions  of  thefe  Barbarian^:  it  is  not  without  reafon 

•  Now  called  Tartar^. 
-    t  Since  Machiavcrs  time»  the  Tartar»  have  nladc  tCrriWe  xrruptiani 
kto  Ghin»i  and  entirely  fubdued  that  Empire.  ' 

R  2  there- 
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therefore,  if  they  fometimes  boaft  that  it  is  owing  to 
their  valour,  that  Italy  has  been  fo  long  fecured  from 
fuch  irruptions,  and  chat  th^Church  of  Koaie  is  obliged 
to  them  for  its  very  exiftcnce  *. 

•  For  a  further  account  of  thefc  «migrations,  fccHift.  Fior,  book  I. 
at  the  beginning.    Davilla's  Hiltory.of  the  Civil  wars  of  France,  ^c  ther 
beginning.    Examen  du  Prince,  chap.  xxi.     Sir  William  Temple,  i» 
the  fìift  Chapter  of  his  obfervations  upon  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  afllgns  another  reshn  why  they  have  long  ceaied.  "  I  have 
fometimes  thought  (fays  he)  how  it  (hould  have  corte  to pafs  that  the  in- 
finite iwafrm  of  that  vaft  northern  hive,  which  fo  of^en  (npok  the  world 
like  a  great  tempeft,  and  overflowed  it  Hke  a  torrent  ;  changing  namcf» 
and  cuftoms,  and  government,  and  language,  and  the  very  face  of  na- 
ture, wherever  they  Icated  themfelves  ;  which  upon  record  of  Story^ 
tmder  the  name  of  Gauls,  pierced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  facking  Rome» 
and  beiieging  the  Capitol  in  Cauiillus's  time;  under  that  of  the  Cim- 
bers,  marched  through  France  to  the  very  confines  of  Italy,  defended 
by  Mariu?  ;  under  that  of  Hi^ns  or  Lombards,  ¥ifsgoths,  Goths,  and 
Vandals,  conquered  the  vvl.ole  force  of  the  Roman  £mpire,  facked 
Rome  thrice  in  a  fmàll  compafs  of  year?,  feated  three  Kingdoms  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Lombardy  5  and  under  that  of  Danes  and 
Normans  pcilèiTed  themfelves  of  England,  a  great  part  of  France*  and 
even  of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  how  (I  lay)  thcfe, nations  which  feemed  ta 
fpaWA  in  every  ag^,  and  at  fome  intervals  of  time  difcharged  their  own 
native  countries  of  fo  vail:  numbers,  and  with  fuch  terror  to  the  world, 
Ihould  about  feve^i  or  eight  hundred^ears  ago  leave  off  the  ufe  of  thefe 
furious  expeditions,  as  if  on  a  fudden  they  ihould  have  grown  barren, 
or  tame,  or  better  contented  with  their  own  ill  climates.     But  I  fup- 
pofe  we  owe  this  benefit  wholly  to  the  growth  and  progrefs  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  the  North  J   by  which,  early  and  undiftinguiihed  copala- 
tion,  or  multitude  of  wives,  were  retrained  or  abrogated.      By  the 
fame  means  learning  and  civility  got  footing  among(t  them  in  fome 
degree,  and  encloled  certain  circuits  of  thofe  vait  regions,  by  the 
diltinélions.and  bounds  of  Kingdoms,  Principalities,  or  Commonal- 
ties.    Men  began  to  leave  their  wilder  lives,  fpent  without  other  cares 
or  pleafures  than  of  food  orof  lu(i,  and-^etook  themfelves  \o  theeafc^ 
and  entertainment  of  Ibcieties  j  with  order  and  labour,  riches  begaiv 
and   trade  followed,  and  thefe  made  way  tor  luxury,  and  that  for 
many  difeaies  or  ill  habits  of  body  unknown  to  former  and  iimpler 
ages,  'which  began  to  (horten  and  weaken  both  life  and  procreation. 
Besides,  the  divifions  and  circles  of  dominion  occaiioned  wars  betwixt 
the  feveral  nations  though  of  the  fame  faith  s  and  thofe  of  the  Poles, 
Hungarians,   and  Mufcovites,    with   the  Turks  and   Tartars   made 
greater  flaughterst  and  by  thefe  accidents,  I  fuppofe,  the  numbers  of 
thofe  fertile  broods  have  been  Itirened,  and<  tlieir  limits  rn  a  meafurc 
.confined  5  and  we  have  had  thereby  for  fo  long  together  in  thefe  parts- 
of  the  world  the  honour  and  liberty  of  drawing  our  own  blood  upon 
the  quarrels  of  hum«uror  avarice,  ambition,  or  pride,  without  iUt 
aflTidanee  or  need  of  any  bai:barian  nations  to  deltroy  us." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,    IX. 
What  pften  gives  rife  it)  a  war  hetwisct  different  Pcwerj^ 

THE  war  betwixt  the   Romans  and  Samnires, 
after  they  had  long   been  friends  and  confede- 
rates» was  owing  tea  circumftanc^  which  often  proves 
the  caufe  of  war  between  two  powerful  Srares  :    and 
this  circumftancc  is  occafioned  either  by  accident  or 
defign.     The  abovementioned  quarrel  was  the  efFeft 
yof  accident  -,    for   when  the  Samnites  firit  made  war 
upon  theSidklnes,  and  afterwards  upon  the  Campa- 
nians,  they  had  no  defìgn  to  break  with  the  Romans. 
But  the  Campanians  being  diftreifed,  and  having  no 
other  refource,  threw  thcmfelves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,    and  Submitted  to  their  government,  con- 
trary to  the  expedacion  both  of  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
aitcs  :  after  which,  the  Romans  were  forcecl  to  defend 
them  as  their  own  Subjefts,  and  to  engage  in  a  war 
9«rhich   they  could  not  decline  with  honour.       For 
though  they  did  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fup- 
port  them  before,  when  they  were  only  in  common 
amity  with  them,  againit  the  Samnites,    who  were 
their  allies,  yet  they  thought  it  would  be  (hameful 
not  to  protect  them  after  tl>ey  were  become  their  Sub- 
jcfts;  rightly  judging  that  if  they  did  nor,  it  would 
difcourage  others  who  poffibly  might  afterwards  be  in- 
clinable to  do  the  fame,  and  acknowledge  their  (lo* 
minion  ;  which  would  be  aAing  contrary  to  the  great 
i?nd  they  always  had  in  view  of  extending  their  glory 
and  Empire.     An  accident  of  the  fame  nature  occa- 
fioned the   firft  Punic  war  5   that  is,    the  proteftion 
which  the  Ronians  gave  to  the  people  of  Medina  in 
Sicily:  but  the  fecond   was  owing  to  another,  caufe. 
For  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  General  fell  upon  the 
Sagqntines  in  Spain,  a  people  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  not  fo  much  out  of  any  particular  enmity  he 
had  to  that  State,  as  to  force  the  Romans  to  engage 
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in  its  defence;  that  fo  he  niight  have  a  fair  pretence 
to  quarrel  with  them  and  invade  Italy.  This  niethod 
iof  exciting  a  war  i$  very  common  with  Rjch  Princes 
and  States  as  are  defirous  to  keep  up  fpme  appear- 
ance,  at  Icaft,  of.  honour  and  good  faith  5  for  whei^ 
they  want  to  make  war  upon  another  Prince  with 
whom  they  have  been  long  in  fricndfhip  and  alliancc,^ 
they  generally  find  feme  cxcufc  to  fall  upon  one  State 
Qr  other  that  is  dependent  upon  him,  and  not  dircélly 
upon  him  himfclf  j  well  knowing  that  Ijy  fo  doing,  he 
y/\\i  cither  be  proyoked  to  refent  it^  and  then  a  war 
enfues  Recording  to  their  wilh.  ;  or  if  hp  is  npt,  he 
ipuft  fhcw  cither  great  weaknefs  or  bafenefs  in  not  dc» 
fending  thofe  that  are  under  his  proteftion  :  in  either 
of  which  cafes  he  muft  lofe  his  reputation,  and  fàcilir 
tate  the  defignsof  his  adverfary. 

We  may  obferve  therefore  from  what  has  been  faid 
above,  concerning  the  Campanians  and  Carthagini- 
ans, how  wars  are  expjted  in  fuch  cafes  fometimes  by 
accident,  fometimes  by  dcfign  :  and  further,  what 
remedy  a  State  may  have  recourfe  to  that  is  not  able  tQ 
defend  itfclf,  ^nd  yet  refolvcd  not  to  fubmit  to  the 
enemy  that  invades  it  ;  which  is  to  throw  itfelf  volun- 
tarily into  the  arms  of  another  that  is  powerful  enough 
to  afford  it  proteSion,  as  the  Romans  did  to  the 
([^lampanians,  and  Robert  King  of  Naples  to  the  Flo- 
rentines; for  though  that  Prince  would  not  undertake 
to  defend  them  againft  ^he  incurfions  of  Caftrucciq. 
Caftracani,  whilft  they  were  onJy  upon  the  footing  of 
common  friendfhip  with  him,  yet  he  took  them  un- 
der his  protedipn  when  they  fubrpitted  to  him  as  thei^: 
Sovereign*.    , 

•  This  l*eenis  likely  enough  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch  fome  time 
or  other.  Sir  Wijliam  Temple  roróewhcre  fays,  that  when  they  we're 
Jrcducid  almoft  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  French  in  the  laft  century» 
they  aéhially  began  to  talk  of  putting  themfclves,  as  a  circle^  undei;' 
the  pròteótion  of  the  Empire. 
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C  H  A  P.    X. 

That  Money  is  not  the  Sinews  of  IVar^  as  it  is  commonly  • 

thought  to  he. 

SINCE  it  is  a  mtJch  cafier  matter  to  begin  than  to 
conclude  a  war,  a  Prince  who  has  any  defign  of 
that  kind  in  hand,  ought  not  only  maturely  to  con- 
fider  iiis  own  ftrcngth,  and  to  regulate  his  conduft  ac- 
cording to  it  ;  but  alfo  to  take  great  care  that  he  does 
not  impofe  upon  himfelf  in  making  that  eftimate,  as 
he  certainly  vvill  do  if  he  altogether  depends  either 
upon  his  coffers  (be  they  ever  fo  full)  or  the  fituation 
of  his  dominions,  or  the  affeftion  of  his  Subjcfts  ;  aill 
which  wiH  fignify  nothing,  if  he  has  not  a  good  and 
faithful  army  of  his  own.  Thefe  things  indeed  may 
increafe  his  ftrcngth,  but  none  of  them  alone  can 
make  iiim  ftrong  :  for  without  a  powerful  body  of 
troops,  what  can  money  do,  of  what  account  is  ah 
advantageous  fituation,  or  the  afFcftion  of  Subjcfts, 
who  will  quickly  dcfert  him  when  they  find  he  is  not 
able  to  proteft.them  ?  Every  Mountain,  every  Lake 
or  Sea,  is  paflTable,  and  every  Fortrefs  (however  im- 
pregnable foever  it  may  be  thought)  is  accefllble 
where  there  arc  notpropcr  forces  to  defend  it  :  and  as 
for  plenty  of  money  and  treafure,  inftead  of  fecuring 
a  State,  it  often  expofes  it  to  great  danger,  and  fome- 
times  proves  thtf  caufc  of  its  ruin,  by  tempting  others 
to  invade  it:  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more falfe  and 
abfurd  than  the  common  faying,  thn  money  is  the  finews 
tf  war.  Quintus  Curtius  has  however  advanced  this 
opinion,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  war  be- 
twixt Antipater  the  Macedonian,  and  the  King  of 
Sparta;  where  he  tells  ys  that  the  latter   was  in  fo  j 

great  want  of  money  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to 
an  engagement  wvth  the  enemy  upon  fuch  unequal 
terms,  that  he  was  utterly  routed  :  whereas,  it  he 
xould  have  avoided  fighting  l)ut  a  few  days,  he  would 
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have  regeived  aews  of  Alexander's  death,  and  might 
have  gained  a  viftory  without  ftriking  a  ftroke:  but 
as  he  had  no  money,  and  was  afraid  his  troops  would 
defert  for  want  of  pay,  he  was  under  a  neccffity  of 

.  trying  the  fortune  of  a  battle  ;  from  whence  the  above- 
mentioned  Author  infers,  that  money  is  the  ftnews  of 
war.     This    Maxim,  though  founded  neither  upon 
truth  nor  reafon,  is  neverthelefs  \n  fuch  general  vogue 
at  prefent,  that  feveral  Princes  (hot  very  wife  ones  in- 
deed) regulate  their  proceedings  according  to  it  ;  not 
confidering  that  if  money  alone  could  fupport  and  de- 
fend them  againfl;  all  enemies  and  dangers,  Darius 
would  not  formerly  have  been,  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander,   nor  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans,  nor  Duke 
Charles  *  by  the  Swifs  a  little  while  ago  ;  nor  would 
the  Pope  and  the  Florentines  have  met  with  any  dif- 
ficulty in  reducing  Francifco  Maria,  Nephew  to  Ju* 
lius  II.  in  the  war  of  Urbino,  which  happened  but  the 
other  day.     Yet  all  the  above  mentioned  Princes  and 
States  were  fairly  beaten  by  others  who  thought  good 
troops  and  not  money  were  the  Sinews  of  war.     Crae* 
fus  King  of  Lydia  having  entertained  Solon,  the  Athe- 
nian Lawgiver,  with  many  other  fplendid  and  magni- 
ficent fights,  at  laft  took  him  to  fee  his  Treafury^ 
which  was  fall  of  filver  and  gold  ;  and  alking  him,  "  if 
he  did  not  think  him  exceeding  powerful,*'  Solon  an- 
fwered,  <'  he  did  not  look  upon  him  to  be  at  all  the 
more  powerful  upon  that  account,  becaufe  war  was 
made  with  iron,  and  not  with  filver  and  gold  -,  and  if 
he  (hould  be  invaded  by  any  one  that  had  more  of  the 

•  former,  he  would  foon  be  dripped  of  the  latter.** 
Every  body  likewife  knows  that  when  a  vaft  inunda- 
,  tion  of  thb  Gauls  poured  themfelves  into  Greece  and 
other  parts  of  Afia,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  fent  Ambafladors  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
agreement  with  the  King  of  Maccdon,  that  Prince  was 
fo  imprudent  to  fhew  them  the  immenfe  treafures  he 
was  poflcficd  of,  in  order  to  difplay  his  great  power, 

•  Of  Milan. 
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And  to  difcourage  them  from  attacking  him  :  upoii 
which,  the  Gauls  were  fo  impatient  to  enrich  them-, 
felves  with  tbofe  fpoils,  that  they  declined  any  treaty 
with  him,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  dominions 
with  fuch  fury,  that  what  he  had  principally  confided 
in  for  h\p  fecUritJr  and  defence,  proved  the  chief  caiife 
bf  his  ruin.  '  We  might  alfo  mention  the  more  recent 
example  of  the  Venetians,  who  having  accumulated  a 
Vaft  qpantity  of  money,  found  fo  little  benefit  from  it 
iwhen  they  bad  mod  occafion  for  alTiftance,  that  bring 
attacked  not  long  ago  by  the  Emperor  and  Lewis  XIL 
of  France,  they  prefently  loft  all  their  dominions  upon 
the  Terra  firma. 

'    I  fay  then,  that  jgood  Soldiers,  and  not  money  (ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  opinion)  are  the  Sinews  pf  war  : 
for  money  alone  is  not  fufRcient  to  provide  a  good 
army  i  but  a  good  army  will  always  provide  itfclf  with 
money.     If  the  Romans  had  been  fimple  enough  to 
depend  upon  money  only  in  their  wars,  the  trcafure 
jpf  the  whole  world  would  not  have  fufficed  to  carry 
them  through  their  vaft  cnterprizes  abroad,  and'  the 
difficulties  they  met  with  at  home  :  but  as  they  availed 
thcmfelves  chiefly  of  iron,  they  were  fo  far  from  want- 
ing gold,  that  people  who  flood  in  awe  of  their  arms, 
brought  it  in  abundance  to  their  own  doors  :  and  if 
the  above  mentioned  King  of  Sparta  was  necefiitated 
by  fcarcity  of  money  to  rifque  a  Battle,  it  was  no  more 
than  what  has  happetied  to  feveral  other  Commanders 
*  from  different  caufes.     For  it  has  often  chanced  that 
an  army  has  been  fo  ftraitened  for  provifions,  that  it 
muft  either  perifh  by  hunger  or  come  to  an  engage- 
ment: in  which  cafe  the  latter  refolution   has  con- 
ilantly  been  taken,  as  the  mod:  honourable,  and  in 
which  a  general  may  pofiibly  be  in  fome  meafure  be- 
fi"icndcd  by  Fortune.     Again,  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  a  Commander   has   intelligence   that   the 
enemy  is  going  to  be  reinforced,  he  muft  cither  ei]i- 
gage  them  immediately,  or  wait  till  their  fuccours  ar« 
rive,  and  then  be  obliged  fight  them  at  a  very  great 
difadvantage.     Or  laftly,  it  might  fare  with  him  as  it 

did 
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did  with  Afdfubal,  when  he  was  furprifcd  by  Claudius 
Nero  in  the  Country  of  thè  Piccnj  :  in  which  circum- 
flances,  he  mull  either  retreat  and  be  ruined  without 
any  poflibility  of  retrieve,  or  hazard  a  Battle  as  Af- 
drubal  did  at  all  events,  though  wiih  little  probability 
of  fuccefs.  # 

There  arc  fcveral  caufes  we  fee  which  may  force  a 
General  to  fight  contrary  to  his  defire  and  intention  ; 
and  if  want  of  money  fonietinKs  happens  to  be  one, 
it  is  not  reafonable  upon  that  account  .merely,  to  lay 
that  money  alone  is  the  finews  of  war,  when  fo  many 
other  circumftanccs  and  wants  may  reduce  him  to  the 
fame  ncccffity.  I  muft  therefore  repeat  what  I  faid 
above,  that  money  is  not  the  finews  of  war,  but  good 
forces  :  it  is  a  necclfary.  article  to  be  fure,  but  yet  an 
army  will  eafily  find  means  to  furmount  the  want  of  it; 
for  it  Ì5  as  impoffible  that  good  Soldiers  fliould  wane 
money,  as  that  money  only  Ihould  either  make  or  pro- 
cure good  Soldiers.  The  truth  of  this  is  evident  from 
a  thoufand  paflTagcs  in  Hiftory,  notwithftanding  feme 
one  may  objefl:  perhaps,  that  Pericles  encouraged  thè 
Athenians  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  the  united  forces 
of  all  Pelpponefus,  by  telling  them  they  were  fo  rich 
and  powerful,  they  could  not  fail  of  fuccefe.  The 
Athenians  a-ccordingly  liftened  to  his  advice:  but 
'  though  their  arms  profpered  for  a  while,  they  came 
off  with  the  worfl;  at  laft,  and  found  to  their  coft  that 
all  their  money  and  power  were  not  a  match  for^  the 
valour  and  difciplinc  of  the  iSpartan  Veterans.  A  re- 
mari^able  paflage  in  Livy  might  ferve  as  a  further 
proof  of  nvy  pofition,  if  any  was  yet  wanting:  for 
proposing  it  as  a  aueftion  whether  Alexander  the 
Great  would  have  been  able  to  conquer  the  Komans 
if  he  had  turned  his  arms  upon  iraly^  he  fays,  there 
are  thr^c  things  abfoJutely  neceflfary  to  carry  on  a  war 
^iih  vigour,  good  Soldiers,  good  Commanders,  and 
good  fortune  ;  and  then  having  confidcrcd  which  fide 
was  the  more  powerful  in  thoie  three  points,  he  con- 
cludes his  comparifon  without  facing  fo  much  as  one 
word  concerning   money.      It  is    probable  jthat  the 
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Qampanians  of  whom  wc  fpake  in  the  laft  chapter, 
computed  their  ftrength  by  their  riches,  and  not  by 
the  goodnefs  of  their  trppps,  when  at  the  folicicatioii 
of  the  Sidicines,  they  took  up  arms  in  <hcir  favour 
^gainft  the  Samnites  :  for  after  they  had  fo  done  they 
were  twice  routed,  and  at  laft  forced  to  fubmit  and. 
Income  tributary  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  fave 
themfelves  froo)  utter  ruin  a^nd  flavery. 


CHAP.     XL 

^bat  it  is  imprudent  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  0 
Prinze  J  wbofe  Refutation  is  greater  than  bis  Sirengtb. 

LIVY  has  well  expreffcd  the  error  of  the  Sidicipes  ip 
trufting  to  theafCdance  of  the  Campanians,  and 
that  of  the  Campanians  in  thinking  themfelves  able 
to  defend  them,  '^  Campani  magis  nomen  in  auxiliun^ 
Sidicinorum,  fays  he,  quam  vires  ad  praefidium  at-- 
tulerunt.  The  Campanians  brought  more  reputation 
than  ftrength  to  the  relief  of  the  Sidicincs."  From 
whence  we  may  obferve  that  Alliances  contraéled  with 
Princes  who  are  cither  at  too  great  a  diftance,  or  too 
weak,  or  embarrafied  in  their  own  aifairs,  are  rather 
honourable  than  fafe  to  thofe  that  confide  in  them. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  cafe  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, when  they  were  invaded  in  the  year  1479  by 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  :  for  though  they 
were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  King  of  France, 
it  was  rather  a  credit  than  any  material  fervice  to  them: 
and  the  very  fame  that  happened  to  the  Florentines 
and  Campanians,  would  happen  to  any  other  Italian 
State  that  fhould  truft  to  the  Enrperor  for  fuccour 
upon  any  emergency/  The  Campanians  therefore 
were  guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  thinking  their  ftrength 
more  confiderable  than  it  really  was  :  but  fuch  is  the 
folly  of  mankind,  «  that  they  often  undertake  to  pro- 
teót  others,  when  they  are  not  able  to  defend  them- 
felves :  as  t(ie  Tarentines  like  wife  did,  whQ,  when  the 
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Roman  army  bad  taken  the  field  againft  the  Sam- 
niteSf  km  AmbaiTadors  to  acquaint  the  Roman  Ge- 
nerai it  was  their  pkafu re  there  ihould  a  peace  be- 
twixt the  two  States,  and  that  they  would  turn  their 
afms  againft  which  fide  foèver  fhould  refufe  their  me- 
diation..  But  that  General  laughing  at  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  EmbaflTy,  commanded  a  charge  to  be 
founded  immediately  in  the  prefence  of  tht:  Ambaffii- 
dors,  and  led  oh  his  troops  to  engage  the  enemy,  (hew- 
ing them  by  deeds  and  not  by  words,  what  fort  of 
anfwer  he  thought  they  deferved.  Having  now 
pointed  out  fome  errors  which  States  fall  into  in  de- 
fending others»  I  fhall  fay  fomething  in  the  liext 
chapter,  concerning  the  meafures  they  ought  to  puf- 
fue  for  their  own  defence. 


CHAP.    XIL 

Wbelbtrji  upon  the  expe£latim  of  a  war^  it  is  better  t^i^^ 
vade  the  Enemy ^  or  to  fuftain  an  Invqfion. 

IH  AVE  heard  it  debated  fometimes  amongft  abl^ 
and  experienced  Commanders,  whether  (when  one 
Prince  has  declared  war  againft  another,  and  they  are 
both  nearly  equal  in  ftrength)  it  is  better  for  him  that 
has  received  fuch  a  declaration,  to  watt  tiril  he  is  at* 
tacked,  or  to  be  beforehand  with  the  enemy  'and  carry 
the  war  into  his  country.  And  indeed  there  is  much 
to  be  faid  in  fupport  of  both  opinions/  Thofe  that 
arc  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  hqemy's  country, 
quote  J^he  advice  which  Crsefus  gave  Cyrus,  when  he 
arrivjed  upon  the  confines  of  the  Meflagctse-with  ade- 
fign  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  Thomyris  theif 
Queen  fent  to  let  him  know,  **  that  if  he  pleafed  he 
might  enter  her  dominions,  and  (he  would  be  ready 
with  her  forces  to  receive  him  there  ;  or  if  he  did  not 
like  that,  (he  would  advance  to  attack  him  where  he 
then  was."  Upon  which,  a  Council  being  called, 
Crasfus,  in  oppofitionto  all  the  reft  of  the  ^ouhfel- 
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Jors,  advifcd  him. to  march  dircdly  Hgainft  her  ;  for  if 
he  fhould  defeat  her  at  a  diliahce  from  home,  he  tnuft 
not  in  that  cafe  hope  to  make  himfelf  Mailer  of  her 
kingdom,  becaufe  (he  would  have  time  to  recruit  her 
broken  forces  and  make  frefh  head  againft  him  there  : 
but  if  he  beat  her  in  her  own  territories,  they  muft 
certainly  fall  into  his  hands  ;  fince  he  might  purfuc 
his  viftory  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  from 
cyer  repairing  the  lofe.  The  Advocates  on  this  fide 
likewife  alledge  the  counfel  that  Hannibal  gave  An- 
tiochus,  when  that  Prince  had  refolved  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  aflurihg  him,  that  if  they 
ever  could  be  beaten  it  muft  be  in  Italy;  becaufe  there 
an  Invader  might  avail  himfelf  of  their  own  arms, 
their  own  money,  and  their  own  allies  ;  but  if  he  en- 
tered the  lifts  with  them  any  where  clfe,  and  fuflfered 
them  to  continue  unmolefted  in  Italv,  he  would  leave 
them  a  fource  of  fupplies  that  would  never  fail  them 
upon  any  occafìon  whatfoever  ;  and  concluded  with 
telling  him,  that  he  might  fooncr  difpoffefs  them  of 
Rome  itfclf,  than  of  any  other  City,  and  of  Italy 
moreeafily  than  any  oiher  Province  in  their  Empire  *. 
The  conduét  of  Agathocles  the  Sicilian,  is  alfo  iq- 
ftanced  upon  this  occafion,  who  being  at  war  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  not  able  to  cope  with  tbem  at 
home,  tranfported  an  army  into  Africa,  where  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  forced  them  to  fue  for  peace  : 
and  laftly,  that  of  Scipio,  who,  to  fave  Italy,  attacked 
the  fame  people  in  their  own  country, 

Thofe  that  take  the  other  fide  of  the  qucftion,  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  ic  is  the  bell  way  to  draw 
ihe  enemy  to  a  diftance  from  his  own  dominions:  in 
fupport  of  which,  they  adduce  the  example  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  always  viftorious  when  the  feat 
of  war  lay  in  their  own  country,  but  foon  loft  their 
liberties  after  they  removed  it  into  Sicily.  They  like- 
wife  avail  themfclvcs  of  the  ftory  of  Antseus  the  Eg;yp- 

•  Sec  tfeis  queftion  fully  difcuired  in  Paolo  Paruta's  Political  Dif- 
Qourfe»,  :book  L  difc.  v. 
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tian,  who  being  invaded  by  Hercules,  King  of  Libyan 
was  invincible  whilft  he  oppofed  him  at  home  ;  bue 
being  drawn  abroad  by  the  artifice  of  his  enemy,  ht 
loft  both  his  Kingdom  and  his  life  together.  From 
hence  arofe  the  Fable  of  Antaeus,  who  being  born  of 
the  earth,  received  frefti  vigour  from  his  mother  every 
time  he  was  thrown  down  in  the  conflift  he  had  with 
Hercules;  but  the  latter  being  aware  of  that  at  laft^ 
lifted  him  up  from  the  ground,  and  fqueezed  him  to 
death  betwixt  his  arms.  As  to  modern  inftances,  fay 
they,  every  one  knows,  that  Ferdinand,  King  of  Na* 
pies,  who  w^s  cfteemed  a  very  wife  Prince,  being  in- 
formed about  two  years  before  he  died,  that  Charles 
theVIIIth  of  France  defigned  to  invade  his  dominions* 
made  all  neceflary  difpofitions  to  receive  him  there  : 
but  falling  fick,  he  advifed  his  fon  Alpdonfo  upon  his 
dcath-bed,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  his  own 
Kingdom,  and  not  be  tempted  to  let  his  forces  go  out 
of  it  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  The  Son,  how- 
ever, paying  no  regard  to  this  advice,  fent  an  army 
into  Komdgna,  which  being  ruined  there  without 
•  flrikihg  a  ftroke,  his  Kingdom  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  the 
French. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  befides  thefe,  which 
might  be  urged  on  each  fide.  For,  it  n^ay  be  faid  iii 
favour  of  the  Invader,  that  he  fbews  more  refolution 
than  he  that  ftays  till  he  is  attacked  at  home  ;  which 
certainly  muft  infpire  his  forces  with  great  confidence  : 
that  he  deprives  the  enemy  of  many  fuccours  and  ad- 
vantages, which  he  might  Qtherwiie  make  ufe  of  to 
his  prejudice  J  for  when  his.  country  is  laid  wafte,  and 
his  fubjedts  fo  plundered  and  harrafTed,  that  he  cannot 
tell  how  to  exa£t  any  frefh  fupplies,  all  refources  are 
cut  oflT,  the  Magazines  are  exhaufted,  and  the  foun- 
tain being  dried  up  (as  Hannibal  iaid)  the  dreams 
mufir  of  courfe  foon  fail,  fo  that  he  will  not  be  able  tci 
fuppòrt  the  war  for  want  of  provifions:  and  laftly, 
that  the  Invaders  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  and 
under  a  neceffity  of  fighting  for  their  daily  fuftcnance, 
that  ncccflity,  (if  there  were  no  other  motives)  will 

make 
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make  them  not  only  refolute  and  courageous,  but  del- 
perate,  as  we  have  faid  elfewhere.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  faid,  that  he  who  is  invaded  has  thefe  ad- 
vantages :  in  the  fìrft  place,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  di- 
ftrefs  the  enemy  greatly  in  point  of  provifions,  and  many 
other  things  without  which  an  army  cannot  fubfiili/ia 
the  next^  he  may  often  fruflrate  his  defigns  by  being 
fo  much  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
country  :  he  may  likewifc  bring  more  forces  into  the 
field,  as  he  will  be  able  to  coUcd;  all  that  he  has  into 
one  body  there  if  he  pleafes,  though  he  could  not 
tranfport  them  all  into  another  country;  and  that  if  he 
fnould  chance  to  lofe  a  battle,  he  may  foon  repair  the  ^ 
lofs  and  face  his  enemy  again,  as  many  of  his  troops 
will  find  means  to  efcape  to  places  of  fafety  not  far 
off,  and  other  recruits  may  prefently  be  drawn  tpgc- 
ther  from  the, neighbouring  towns  :  fa  that  in  this  cafe 
^ou  venture  but  part  of  your  fortune,  upon  the  whole 
of  your  force:  whereas  in  the  other,  you  hazard  your 
whole  fortune  upon  part  of  your  ftrength  only.  Some 
have  fuffered  an  enemy  not  only  to  advance  two  or 
three  days  march  into  their  country,  but  to  take  fevc-  - 
ral  towns,  that  fo  when  their  army, was  weakened  by 
leaving  garrifons  in  them  all,  they  might  be  engaged 
with  more  probability  of  fuccefs» 

But  to  fpeak  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  I  think 
this  diftindion  ought  to  be  made.  Your  people  arc 
eiiher  warlike  and  well  drfciplined,  as  the  Romans 
were  formerly  and  the  Swifs  are  at  prefent  ;  or  they 
arc  otherwife,  like  the  Carthaginians  of  old,  and  the 
Prench  and  Italians  in,  thefc  times.  In  the  latter  cafe 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  an  enemy  at  a  dif- 
lance  :  bccaufc;  your  ftrength  confifting  chiefly  in  your 
revenues,  and  not  in  the  confidence  you  have  in  your 
Subjeds,  whenever  your  revenues  are  interrupted  or 
cut  off,  you  arc  certainly  undone  :  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  fpeedily  and  effcdually  to  this,  than  a 
war  in  your  owt>  country.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might 
produce  the  epcample  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Romans  whilft  their 
8  revenues 
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revcniies  continued  entire  and  undifturbcd  ;  but  whcti 
they  were  attacked  at  home,  they  couH  not  make 
head  even  againft  Agathpcles.  The  Florentines, 
likewife,  though  they  could  Hot  fecure  themfelves 
againft  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  Lord  of  Lucca,  when 
he  carried  the  war  into  their  country,  by  any  othet 
means  than  becoming  fabjeft  to  Robert,  Kirtg  of  Na- 
ples ;  yet  had  courage  enough  after  Caftruccio  was 
dead,  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  his  own  donai- 
nions,  with  a  defign  to  have  deprived  him  of  them  i 
fo  courageous  were  they  when  they  msTde  war  abroad; 
and  fo  pufillanimouiwhen  it  was  brought  to  their  own 
doors.  But  if  your  country  is  in  a  good  poftureLof 
defence,  and  your  people  warlike  and  well  armed,  like 
the  Romans  in  former  times,  and  the  Swifs  at  this 
day,  the  nearer  an  enemy  approaches,  the  harder  he 
rhuft  find  it  to  fubdue  you  :  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  yoii 
will  be  able  to  raife  more  forces  to  defend  yourfelf^ 
than  you  poffibly  could  have  done  to  invade  others. 
The  jdvice  therefore  which  Hannibal  gave  Antiochusi 
upon  the  like  occafion  is  not  much  to  be  regarded,  as 
it  proceeded  from  rcfentmcnt  and  felf-ihtereft  :  for  if 
the  Romans  had  received  three  fuch  defeats  in  Gaul,^ 
^nd  in  fo  ihort  a  tinie  as  they  did  from  Hannibd  in 
Italy,  without  doubt  they  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined  ;  fince  they  could  neither  have  availed  them- 
felves of  the  remainder  of  their  forces^  nor  had  an  op- 
portunity of  repairing  their  loffes,  nor  of  exerting  thefir 
utmoft  ftrength  and  rcfources,  as  they  did  at  home. 
For  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  fent  out  an  army 
that  confiftecj  of  above  fifty  thqufand  men  ^  to  conquer 
any  State  abroad  ;  but  when  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Gauls  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war, 
the  forces  they  raifed  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred 
thoufand  :  nor  •could  they  have  beaten  the  fame  peo- 
ple afterwards  whilft  they  remained  in  Lombardy,  as 
they  4id  when  they  had  advanced  into  Tufcany  :  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  have  been  able  ,to  oppofe  them 
with  the  fame  force  or  the  fame  advantages  at  fuch  a 

diftancc. 
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diftance  *.  The  Cimbri  gave  the  Romans  fuch  an 
overthrow  in  Germany,  that  they  never  could  make 
head  againft  them  in  that  country  afterwards  :  but 
when  they  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  the  Romans 
were  epabled  to  employ  their  whole  force  againft  them, 
they  were  foon  vanqui(hed  and  driven  back  agair. 
The  Swifs  may  eaflly  be  conquered  abroad,  becaufe 
they  cannot  fend  an  army  of  above  thirty  or  forty 
thoufand  men  at  moft  into  a  foreign  country  ;  but  ic 
is  no  cafy  matter  to  get  the  better  of  them  at  home, 
where  they  can  aflcmble  at  Icaft  an  hundred  thoufand 
effeftive  men.  I  fay  again  therefore,  that  a  Prince 
whofe  country  is  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  his 
fubjefts  well  armed  and  inured  to  war,  fliould  always" 
receive  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  at  homfc  5 
and  never  ftir  out  of  his  own  dominions  to  meet  him. 
But  if  his  country  is  open,  and  hisfubjefts  unacquainted 
with  arms,  let  him  endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep 
his  enemy  as  far  off  as  he  poffibly  can.  And  thus  by 
poking  according  to  thefe  circumftances,  he  will  be 
bcft  able  to  defend  himfelf  in  either  cafe. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

That  men  more  frequently  advance  tbemfelves  by  guile  and 

artifice  than  iby  force. 

IT  very  feldom  or  never, happens  that  men  of  low 
condition  advance  themfelves  to  any  confiderable 
height  of  grandeur,  without  having  recourfe  both  to 
fraud  and  violence  ;  unlefs  they  fucceed  to  it  by  do- 
nation, or  right  of  inheritance.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  inftance  in  which  violence  alone  has  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe  ;  though  many  might  be  enu- 
merated wherein  it  has  been  effefted  folcly  by  fraud 
and  deceit,  as  will  plainly  appear  to  any  one  that  reads 
the  liyes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Agathocles  the  Si- 

*  l^ee  Chap.  viii.  of  tbii  book*  ^    '     ' 
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ciliaa,  and  others  like  .theqi,  who  raifi^l  themfelvea 
^rom  a  private,  or  rather  bafe  and  abjeót  con^uion,  to 
rule  over  great  Kingdoms  and  Empires.  Xeoophoa 
in  the  life  of  Cyrus  Ihews  the  neceflity  of  artifice  ^ 
for  the  firft  expedition  which  that  Prince  is  there  fup- 
pofed  to  make  againfl  the  King  of  Armenia  is  full  of 
wiles,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it:  entirely  owing  to  fraud 
and  cunning  without  any  mixture  of  force.  Froni 
whence  one  may  reafonably  conclude  ;hac  be  thinks  it 
neccflary  for  a  Prince  who  would  effeól:  great;  ^hings^ 
that  he  fhould  learn  to  deceive.  Bcfidcs  whiclu  he 
reprefents  him  *as  deceiving  Cyaxarcs^  Ki(ig  of  Media, 
his  Uncle  by  the  mother's  fide,  in  many  inftances  ^ 
and  infmuates  that  without  fo  doing»  he  neyer  cpuld 
have  attained  to  that  height  of  grea^nefs  which  be  afr 
terwards  did  '-.    In  ihort,  1  am  firmly  per(uaded  that 

*  Upon  this  pafffage  Dacres  fays,  «  becaafe  this  whole  chapter  tend» 
to  ibew  how  itecefiary  g\ii]e  is  for  a  Prince's  advantage,  and  it  is  again 
recommended  by  precept  in  MachiavePs  trtatife  of  a  Princr,  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  th^t  here  he  is  blameable.  **  Do]u9>  an  virtus,  quia 
in  hofte  requirat  ?"  is  not  meant  «*  de. dolo  malo,"  fuppofed  by  Ma-  " 
chiavel  in  his  Prince,  chap.  xix.  where  he  perfwades  a  Prince  to  ufe  the 
Xyon*s  force  and  the  Fox e*s-cr afte.  To  bee  able  in  all  military  ftrata- 
gems  and  fleights  to  circumvent  an  enemy  is  one  of  the  moft  requifite 
and  notable  parts  in  a  commander  ;  provided  there  be  no  breach  (^ 
faith  nor  oath  violated:  for  as  IXiUy  fays.  **  efl  jus  jurandum  affirma- 
tio  relrgiofa  :  quod  autem  aflirmare»  quan  Deo  tefte,  promiferis,  id  te- 
nendum  eft/*.  <it  is  much  unworthy  of  aPVince  (fays  a  worthy  late 
author)  to  faliify  bis  word  either  to  an  enemy  or  fubjfét  ;  and  the  more 
villanie  is  it  to  nfe  covert  fraud  than  open  violence,  becaufe  the 
enemy  lyes  more  open  by  giving  credit  to  his  faith  ;'*  Sc  fraus  diflrin* 

fit,  non  difolvit,  perjurium.**  And  with  how  much  more  folen^nity 
riAces  oaths  are  ordinarily  taicen,  nictbinks  fo  much  the  more  fincc- 
ritie  ought  they  to  carry  with  them,  haviner  drawn  together  many 
eyes  and  ears  as  witnefles  of  their  truth  or  falfiiood.  I  ihall  C0Rclu4e 
then  with  Tacitus  in  the  fourth  of  kis  Annals.  **  Cseteris  mortalibne 
in  eo  ftant  confìlia,  quod  fibi  conducere  putant  j  principura  divert 
fors  eft,  quibus  precipua  rerum  ad  famam  dirigenda/*  Let  us  hear 
lioneft  Montaigne  upon  thU  matter.  **  As  to  this  virtue  of  hypocri/y 
and  dil$malation,  which  is  now  fo  much  in  requeft,  (fays  he,  book  11% 
chap.  x\ìì,  of  his  EfTays,  I  mprtally  hate  it }  and  of  all  vices  find  none 
that  (hews  fo  n)uch  hafenef»  and  méannefs  of  Spirit.  *Tis  a  cowardly 
and  fervile  humour  fora  nan  (o  hide  and  dilguife  himfelf  under  a  vi- 
^mrd,  and  not  dare  to  fhew  himfelf  what  he  is.  By  this  our  followers 
«re  trained  up  to  treachery  )  for  being  brought  up  to  fpeak  what  £» 
Aot  true,  %hey  make  no  conf(pience  of  a  lye.  A  gen^r^i^s  heart  oug^t 
not  to  give  the  J}[e  to  its  own  thoughts,  but  will  make  itièlf  leeA 
within^  where  all  is  goodj  or  at.  Uaft  humauei    Ariftotle  reputes  it 

no 
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^o  man  of  mean  condtck>n  ever  arrived  at  any  remark- 
able degree  of- power  and  dominion  merely  by  opeo 
and  downright  force  ;  but  that  many  have  by  fraud 

the  pflflce  of  Magnanimityy  openly  and  profeiTi^dly  to  love  and  bate» 
to  judge  and  fpealc  with  all  freedom  ;  and  not  to  value  the  approba- 
tion or  diflike  of  others  at  the  expencc  of  truth.  Àpollonius  faid  it 
vras  for  flaves  to  lie,  and  fieemen  to  fpeak  tru^h.  It  is  the  chief  and 
fundamental  part  of  virtue  ;  we  muft  love  it  for  its  own  fake  :  he  that 
fpeak$  the  truth  hecaufe  he  is  othenvife  obliged  fo  to  do,  and  becaule 
he  ferves,  and  that  it  not  afraid  to  lie,  when  it  fignifies  notliing  to  any 
body,  is  not  fufl^ciently  true.  My  Soul  naturally  abominates  lyiiig^ 
and  hates  the  very  thought  of  it  :  I  have  an  inward  ba/hfulnefs  and 
fmart  reroorfe  if  ever  a  lie  efcapes  me,  as  fometimes  it  does,  when  I 
am  furprized  and  hurried  by  occafio^  that  allow  roe  no  premeditation* 
A  man  mufl  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  would  be  folly  $  but  what  a 
man  fays  ihoold  be  what  he  thinks,  otherwife  it  is  knavery.  I  do  not 
know  what  advantage  men  pretend  to  by  eternally  counterfeiting  and 
.diiTembling,  except  it  is  never  to  be  believed,  even  when  they  ipeak 
truth.  This  may  p?.fs  once  or  twice  perhaps  upon  men  5  but  to  pro- 
fefs  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to  boaft,  as  fotn^  .of  our  Princes 
bave  done^  **  that  they  would  burn  their  (liirts  if  they  thought  they 
knew  their  true  intentions,  (which  was  a  faying  of  Metellus  of  Ma- 
cedon)  and  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  diifemble,  knows  not  ho^ 
to  rule  C  is  giving  warning  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  then\y 
that  whatever  they  fay  is  nothing  but  lies  and  deceit.  •*  Q»»o  quis  ver- 
futior  &  callidior  eft  (rays  Tally)  hoc  invifior  &  fufpeftioi*,  detraÓVà  opr- 
niont  probitatis.**  It  would  be  great  fìmplicity  in  any  one  to  confììde 
either  in  the  countenance  or  word  of  a  man,  that  has  put  on  a  refo- 
lution  to  be  always  another  thing,  without  than  he  is  within,  as  Tibe- 
rias did  :  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  intereft  fuch  can  have  in  their 
ponvfVfation  with  men,  feeing  they  produce  nothing  that  is. admitted 
for  truth  j  whoever  is  difloyal  to  truth,  is  the  fame  to  fai  (hood  alfo.— • 
Tbofe  of  our  times,  who  have  confidered,  in  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
Puty  of  a  Pi'injie,  the  welfare  of  bis  affairs  only,  and  have  preferred 
that  to  the  care  of  his  faith  and  confcience,  might  fay  fomething  to  a 
Prince,  whofe  afFafrs  Fortune  had  put  into  fuch  a  pofture  that  he  might 
for  ever  eftabli&  them  by  only  once  breaking  his  word.  But  it  will 
not  go  fo  ;  they  often  come  a^ain  to  the  fame  market,  they  make  more 
than  one  peace,  and  enter  into  more  than  one  treaty  in  their  lives. 
Gain  tempts  them  to  the  firft  breach  of  faith,  and  almoft  always  pre- 
fents  it(è)f^  as  in  favour  of  all  other  evil  af^ions  :  Sacrileges,  murders» 
rebellionsi  and  treasons,  are  undertaken  for  fome  kind  of  advantao^e  » 
but  the'firftgain  has  fuch  confcquences  as  throw  this  Prince  out  orali 
correfpoBdeDce  and  negociatton  by  this  example  of  his  perfidy.  So^ 
liman  o^  the  Ottoman  race  (a  race  not  very  careful  in  keeping  their 
promlfes  and  articles)  when  his  army  made  a  defcent  on  Otranto  in  my 
mfancyi  being  informed  that  Mercurino  de  Gratinare  and  the  inb^ 
bitants  of  Caftro  were  detained  prifoners,  after  having  furrendered  ths 
place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation  with  his  forces,  fent  an 
order  to  have  them  fet  at  liberty,  faying,  **  that  as  he  bad  other  great 
enterprises <  in  hand  in  thgfe  parts,  this  breach  of  faith,  though  i^ 
carried  a  (hew  of  prefent  utility,  would  afterwards  bring  him  into  dif- 
jr^l^utCp  and  occafion  a  difHdence  in  bis  ..word  that  might  be  of  infi« 
nite  prejudice  to  his  affairs." 

.     ,  S  2  alone  3^ 
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alone;  as  Giovanni  Galeazzo  in  particular,  who  by 
that  means  only  deprived  his  Uncle  Bernabò  of  the 
Siate  of  Milan '^.  Now  if  Princes  are  obliged  to  zGL 
in  this  manner  in  order  to  found  or  increafe  their  Em- 
pire, Republics  are  under  an  equal  neceflity  of  doiirg 
the  fame»  till  they  are  become  powerful  enough  to  truft 
to  their  ftrcngth  :  and  as  Rome  took  all  other  means 
(either  by  good  fortune  or  defign)  that  were  neccflary 
to  eftabfilb  ks  future  grander  ;  lb  it  did  not  fail  to 
avail  itfelf  of  this  alfo;  nor  was  tt  poHlble  to  have  pro- 
ceeded more  craftily  than  it  did  in  taking  the  method 
we  have  mentioned  before,  namely,  of  cajoling  the 
Latins  and  other  neighbouring  States  into  fuch  a  con- 
federacy as  infervfibly  made  them  ks  Subjeds  inftead 
of  Allies.  For  in  the  firft  place,  it  made  ufe  of  their 
arms  to  conquer  the  other  neighbouring  powers,  and 
had  the  chief  fiiare  of  honour  by  afluming  the  name 
of  Principal  in  that  confederacy  :  and  having  thus 
lubdued  fomc  of  them,  it  afterwards  employed  its 
own  (Irength,  and  the  authority  which  it  had  thereby 
acquired  to  reduce  all  the  others  :  for  the  Latins  were 
not  aware,  that  in  faft  they  tbemfelves  were  no  better 
than  Slaves,  till  they  had  feen  the  Samnites  twice  de- 
feated and  forced  to  accept  of  terms  from  the  Romans. 
Thefe  Viélories  which  gained  the  Ronnans  great  re- 
putation amongfl:  the  States  that  were  further  off  and 
rather  admired  their  valour  than  felt  the  weight  of  it, 
likewife  excked  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of  tbofe  chat 
were  nearer  home  and  more  immediately  fcnfible  of 
the.  effe(5ts  of  their  arms,  particularly  the  Latins  :  and 
fo  grea,t  was  this  apprehenfion,  that  not  only  rfie  La- 
tins themfelves,  but  the  Colonies  which  the  Romans 
had  fent  into  Latium,  and  the  Campanians,  who  not 
long  before  had  taken  fbelter  under  the  protcftion  of 
Rome,  confpired  againft  them.  In  confcquence  of 
which,  the  Latins  provoked  them  to  a  war,  (in  the 
manner  which  I  have  faid  before  is  often  pradilcd  up- 
on thofe  occafions)  not  by  falling  directly  upon  the 

•  Thcfe  two  Princes  were  of  the  houfe  of  Vifconti,  and  Dukes  of 
Klilau.  before  tlie  Sforni*».    See  Hill.  Fior. 
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ftocp^ns  thcmfelvcs,  but  by  fupporting  the  Sidicines . 
s^ainft  the  Samnites,  who  had  made  War  upon  them, 
by  permiffion  from  the  Romans,  ^or  was  there  any 
other  reafon  for  this  confpiracy,  but  becàufe  the  con- 
federates began  to  be  aware  how  m^ch  jthey  had  been 
impofed  upon  under  the  fpecious  name  of  Allies  :  aC' 
cordingly  Livy  ^gkes  Anaius  Setinus,  al^atin  Prstor, 
hj  in  a  ipeech  which  he  made  in  their  Council  :  ^^  Nan) 
fi  etiam  nunc  fuJb  umbra  asqui  foederis^  fervitutem 
pati  poiTumu^,  quid  obeft  quin  proditis  Sidicinis,  noii 
Romanorum  Solum,  led  Samnitium -didis  pareamjusf 
For  if  we  can  even  now  endure  icrvitwde,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  equal  confederacy;  might  we  not  aq 
well  give  up  the  Sidiciqes,  and  fubmit  not  only  to  the 
Romans,  but  to  the  Samnites  alfo?'* 

We  fee  then,  that  even  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy 
of  tjieir, State,  availed  thcmfelvcs  of  that  artifice  aqd 
deceit  to  extend  their  domiaiofi,  whieh  every  one  mud 
of  neceflity  have  recQurfe  to,  that  is  ambitious  of  raif- 
ing  himfelf  from  a  low  cftate  to  any  confiderable.height 
of  grandeur  :  and  the  more  cunningly  it  is  difguifed 
and  concealed,  the  lefs  diihonourable  it  will  feem,  as 
appears  from  the  example  of  that  people^ 
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r  .  » 

^ba4  people  are  often  mijiaken,  who  think  to  mork  upon  the 
proud  and  arrogant  by  moderation  and  xvurtejy. 

*■  •  # 

*  4 

IT  frequently  happens  that  mildnefe  and  condefcen- 
fion,  inftcad  of  being  of  advantage,  arc  of  greac 
-diflcrvice  to  people  ;  efpecially  when  thofe  that  have 
conceived  any  prejudice  againft  them,  either  out  of 
envy  or  any  other  motive,  are  of.  a  haughty  and  info^ 
fcnt  difpofition  :  of  which  we  have  a  renaarkable  proof 
in  what  Livy  tells  us  coqcerning  the  oc-cafion  of  the 
war  betwi;ct  the  Romans  and  the  Latins. .  For  the 
Samnites  complaining  t0  the  Roma/ns  that*  the  Latins 
iiad  invaded  them^  the  Romans»  being  unwilling  u> 

S3  exaf* 
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exafperate  the  latter  ftill  more,  did  not  ofier  to  put  a- 
Hop  to  their  hoftiiities  :  which  behaviour  however  was"" 
fy  far  from  foothing  the  jealoufy  of  the  Latins,  that 
h:  only  ferved  to  encòufàge  them»  and  ktiade  theni  de-»' 
ctaré  their  enmity  the  fooner^  ai  appeals  from  the  fattie> 
ipeech  of  the  a  bove- mentioned  Annius  Setinus,  in 
v^hich  he  further  teUs  the  Council  :  *«  Tentaftis  pa- 
tienttam  negando  milicem.    C^is  dubitar  exarfìflè  eds  ^ 
Pcrtulerunt  tamèn  hufic  dolorem.     Excrcitus  tìos  pa-  . 
rare  adverfus  Samnites  foederatos  fuos  audierunt,  Dec 
moverunt  fe  ab  urbe.     Undoh^c  illis  modeftia»  nifi 
a  confcientià  viritJih  &  noftrartìm  &  fuarum?  You 
have  already  frcn  how  much  they  trill  bear,  by  refuf- 
ing  to  fupply  them  with  your  contingent  of  fortes^ 
There  is  no  doubt  but  they  v^erè  ftifficiently  nettled 
at  it  5  yet  they  fwallowed  the  affront.     They  knew  of 
our  preparations  againft  their  allies  Che  Samnites  :  y« 
they  never  ftirred  a  foot  to  fupport  them.    Whence 
proceeds  this  wonderful  moderation  think  you,  bat 
from  a  confcioufncfs  of  their  own  weaknefs  and  our 
ftrength  ?**  It  appears  plainly  then,  from  this  exann^i» 
pie»  how  mpch  this  moderation  in  the  Romans  increai^ 
cd  the  arrogance  of  the  Latins. 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  never  to  dcfcend  from  his 
dignity,  nor  voluntarily  give  up  any  point,  (if  he  has 
a  miqd  to  fupport  his  reputation)  except  when  he  ei- 
ther knows  or  thinks  he  is  able  to  maintain  it.  For 
when  a  prince  cannot  give  up  a  thitig  with  a  goc>3 
grace  and  in  an  honourable  manner,  it  is  almoft  al- 
ways better  to  fufFcr  it  to  be  extorted  by  force,  than 
tamely  fubmit  to  the  lofs,  without  any  druggie  to  pre* 
ferve  it  ;  becaufe  if  he  parts  with  it  in  that  pufillani- 
mous  manner,  he  does  it  to  prevent  a. war;  in  which 
the  odds  are  gneat  that  his  expeélatbn  is  difappointed^ 
-for  thofe  to  whom  he  has  fo  meanly  fubmitted,  pen- 
ceiving  his-  weaknefs  and  apprehenfions^  will  be  fo 
•far  from  being  fatisfied  with  his  conceffiong  that  they 
will  conftantly  be  making  frefh  demands,  and  grow 
bolder  and  more  unreafonable  every  time^  as  they  fee 
he  i$  the  tof3  fo  b<  feared  :  bcfides  which»  be  will  find 

his 
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fert  friends  tottlcr  and  more  backward  irt  aflifting  him, 
a3  they  rtiuft  naturally  be  induc^id  to  think  he  is  either' 
very  weak  or  very  daftardly.  But. if,  on  the  contraryi 
lie  inrrmediately  begins  to  rarfc  fòrtesr,  and  take  all 
«her  nccteflary  rhcafurés  to  face  the  ehemy,  as  fooi^  ai 
he  diilbovers  his  défigtìs,  they  will  not  be  fo  fotward  W 
attack  hith;  even  though  thef  find  him  irrferbf  to  thctril 
and  thofe  friends  will  nbt  only  honour  him  for  it,  khA 
come  in  with  alacrity  to  his  affiftande,  when  they  .%è 
fcim  fo  refblute  ih  hi^  deifence,  who  would  not'  nityé 
made  the  leaft  effort  to  fuccouf  him'  if  he  had  'beiéft 
wanting  io  himfelf.  this  is  to  bis  underfteod  hO^*^ 
•ever,  when-  he  has  but  one  enemy  to  deal  with  r  hvk 
if  he  fhotiWéhànce  to  have  fcVeràl  ti^^on  hi^  haind^  at 
ihc  fame  tirhe,  it  will  always  be  the  beft  Way  tb  (^tvb 
*up  fomctfeirtg  to  one  of  them  ;  by  which  he  may  pfrf- 
%ibiy  either  make  him  his  friehd,  even  itfter  Wai-  h 
ctttamenèed,  or  at  leaft  detach  hhil  froitì  the  rcjllhit 
lare  confedèriited  afgainft  him. 


^  i 
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That  wtak  States  àte  generally  dàuitfìil  in  thtif^  T^À- 
ticHs  ;  and  thàtfiw)  dtterntinations  are  ahfnjspeffilcioik. 

FROM  thefe  caures  and  begrnnings  of  the  Waf 'feè- 
twixt  the  Latins  and  the  Rù'màfis^  We  may  0b- 
Itffve,  'that  in  afll  confultatioris  it  is  the  beft  way.  to 
come  to  fonie  rpttódy  refolution  in  the  matter  deRbe- , 
tated  upon,*  iwo  tcf  avoid  fufpenrce  and  delay  as  xttath 
as  poffible. .  According  to  wbich  maxim  the  LàVihs 
proceeded  in  the  CbiiriCtl  they  held  When  they  defign- 
ed  to  tóv^lc  from  the  Romans.  For  the  latter  ftif- 
peifthfg  their  Bkielity,  and  brirtg  defirous,'  hot  oriiy  to 
fatisfy  therftfitlves,  but  to  regain  that  people  without 
cToming  to  an  open  ruptutd,  gave  ihetti  to  undeifftand 
•  that  they  Wifted  they  wouldTfeftrd  eight  Deputies  to 
Rohfie,  as  they  wanted  to  corifuTt  with  them  upon  t^- 
tain  élSm%  of  hnportance;    In  conifcqacrtce  of  ihis 
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iTìeflagCt  the  Latins  being  confcious  to   themfelves, 
that  they  had  done  feveral  things  that  mud  have  dif* 
;u(led  the  Romans,  prcfently  called  a  Council  to  con* 
ider  who  (hould  be  fenc  to  Rome,  and  what  they 
Ihould  fay  upon  that  occauon,  when  they  came  thi-^ 
ther.     Whilft  the  matter  therefore  was  in  debate,  the 
aforementioned  Praetor  Annius  Setinus  to)d  the  Coun- 
cil,  **  Ad  fummam  rerum  noftrarum  pertinere  arbi<- 
tror,  ut  cogitetis  magis,  quid  agendum  nobis,  quan) 
quid  loquendum  fit  ;  facile  enim  erit  expHcatis  con- 
ciliis,  accommodare  rebus  verba  :  That  he  thought 
it  highly  concerned  their  welfare,  to  confider  what  was 
to  be  done,  rather  than  what  was  to  be  fatd  :  for  whea 
Once  they  were  come  to  any  refolution,  it  would  be  a|i 
eafy  matter  to  accommodate  their  words  to  their  ac- 
tions :"  a  piece  of  advice  that  certainly  has  much 
truth  and  xeafon  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  well  remem- 
bered by  all  Princes  and  Commonwealths.   For  whil(t 
people  are  doubtful  and  uncertain  what  p  do,  th^y 
muft  likewife  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  for  their  con<r 
duft  in  fuch  cafes  :  but  when  they  have  determined 
how  to  a£fc,  there  is  no  difficulty  ìt\  the  matter.     Thi9 
I  thought  fit  to  inculcate  th^  more  earneftly,  becaufe 
)  myfelf  h^ve  often  known  \n  irrefolute  manner  of 
proceeding^  not  only  very  prejudicial  to  tlje  public 
affairs,  but  alfo  very  fcandalous  and  difgraceful  to 
pur  own  Commonwealth  in  particular:    and  indeed 
^fhere  will  always  be  great  doubts  and  uncertainty 
yrhenever  thipgs  of  a  nice  and  delicate  nature,  and  |n 
which  the  utmoil  refolution  is  required,  come  to  be 
difcuffed  by  a  Council  compofed  pf  weak  and  pufi}- 
Janimous  members. 

Delays  and  tardy  deliberations  are  likewife  no  lefs 
prejudicial  j  efpecially  when  a  friend  or  Ally  is  to  be 
fuccoured  :  for  they  hurt  one*s  iclf,  and  dp  no  body 
elfe  any  good.  Such  deliberations  proceed ,  from  the 
want  ,either  of  courage  or  ftrength,  or  the  malevp- 
Jcnce  of  foipe  of  the  Counfeljors,  who,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  own  private  pa/fions,  chufe  rather  to  rqin 
the  State,  th^n  not  accompli(}i  fpme  favourite  point  ^ 
'  "  •     '      "  \  '  for 
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for  which  purpofe,  they  not  only  oppofe  and  thwart 
the  n^ceiSary  meafures  that  are  propofed,  but  ufe  all 
other  means  to  embarrafs  and  defeat  them  :  wherea^ 
good  Citizens  never  endeavour  to  traverfe  fuch  deli- 
berations, efpecially  in  affairs  where  difpatch  is  requie 
lite,  even  though  the  cry  of  the  populace  fhould  be 
^gainft  them.     After  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  ^the 
Tyrant  of  Syracufe,  a  (harp  war  being  carried  on  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  the  Syracufan; 
were  divided  amongft  themfelyes,  whether  they  fliould 
take  part  with  the  former  or  the  latter:  and  thefe  dii^ 
vifions  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  all  public  bufinefs 
was  at  a  (land,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  upr 
on  ;  till  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  Citizens, 
reprefented  to  them  in  a  grave  and  weighty  fpecch^ 
that  though  neither  thofe  that  were  inclined  to  adhere 
to  the  Romans,  nor  thofe  that  thought  it  better  to 
fide  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  be  blamed  ;  ye^, 
thiJir  flow  and  irrefolute  manner  of  proceeding  was 
very  imprudent,  and  would  certainly  be  the  ruin  of 
jheir  State  :  but  that  if  they  would  come  to  a  refo- 
lution,  which  fide  foever  they  took,  fome  good  or  other 
might  be  cxpeft^d.  from  it.     Indeed  Livy  could  nqt 
have  gjiven  us  a  more  remarkable  document  of  the 
^vils  that  attend  fuch  a  tardy  and  undetermined  man- 
ner  of  deliberating  j  which  he  likewife  confirms  by 
the  example  of  the  Latins,  whofe  affifiance  being  d<:^ 
initnded  by  the  Lavinians  againft  the  Romans,  was  To 
.  long  deferred  by  their  tedious  deliberations,  whether 
they  fiiould  grant  them  any  or  not,  that  at  lafl:  when 
they  had  refoiycd  upon  it,  and  their  fuccours  were 
juft  got  out  oif  the  gates  of  the  Cit;y,  they  received 
ficws  that  their  Confederates  were  routed  ;  which  gave 
Milonius  their  Praetor  occafion  to  fay,  *'  It  is  well  if 
the  RtHtians  do  not  make  us  pay  dear  for  this  ftidrt 
march/*     For  if  they  could  fpeedily  have  refolved 
euher  to  affili  the  Lavinians,  or  not,  to  aflift  them  5  in 
Ithe  latter  cafe,   they  would  not  have  drawn  upon 
themfelves  the  refentment  of  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the 
former,  *  their  Allies  rpight  probably  have  been  viélo- 

rious: 
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riotis  :  but,  as  they  tùuìd  nòe  defermifiè  to  do  either, 
ihcy  Were  fufé  to  fmurt  for  it,  \?hich  fide  foevèr  ^oi 
the  better,  as  indeed  they  did. 

If  the  Florentines  h^d  duly  eonfidércd  this  matter^ 
ihey  i^ould  not  have  fufferèd  lb  much  as  they. did  wheii 
Charles  ^CII.  of  Frante  marched  ittto  Italy,  againft 
Lewis  Sforzai  Cuke  of  MilaJn  :  fbr,  when  fife  had 
partly  refolved  upon  that  Expedition,  he  would  hav^ 
fffttèred  into  à  Treaty  with  the  Florentine  Amba!»- 
dors,  who  were  then  at  his  Cowt  :  the  terms  of  whitft 
vere,  that  provided  their  Republic  would  ftànd  ne»^ 
ter  in  that  quarrel,  he  would  take  them  into  his.pn^ 
tcftion,  andTupport  them  againft  all  cnémiei.  For  tihk 
ratification  of  this  Treaty  à  month  was  allowed  :  but 
isfcing  imprudently  deferred,  b^  the  management  (X 
fomc  who  favoured  the  Duke's  ihtereft,  till  the  Kin^ 
had  fuccceded  in  his  defigns,  atid  the  Florefitines  ibch 
«òfifering  to  ratify  it,  his  majefty  paid  no  regard  to  theai, 
*s  be  fow  it  proceeded  from  fear,  and  not  from  any 
[ood  Will  or  triendfhip  to  him.  This  delay  coft  the 
lorcnfines  a  very  large  fum  t)f  money,  and  brought 
them  almqft  tu  the-farink  of  ruin  i  as  the  fame  manner 
of  proccedi'ng  Aid  afterwards  upon  another  octafid*. 
Moreover  this  behaviour  was  the  taóre  weak  itàdtié- 
geròus,  as  it  was  of  no  iervice  to  the  Doke,  who.  If 
TO  hkd  got  the  better  of  the  Frchch,  Wduld  Aave  han- 
dled them  in  a  ftifl  ròtìgher  mah^cfr  than  the  Kihg  did. 
Now,  though  I  havefaid  fomevhingin  a  former  dM*- 

*  couffe,  concerning  the  evils  that  arc  incident  to  Com- 
.rtrónwealths  fl-òm  ftbch  flow  and  ìfre&liiteJ  dellbera- 
'  ttohsT;  yet  as  frefli  matter  pcctitrtfdi  !  thought  it  might 

not  be  amife  to  njake  this  addition  to  it }  efitediaBy 
as  it  is  a  Siibjeft  that  ought  to  be  well  cortfidcfed  by 

*  Ajtfh  Republics  as  that  of  Florence  ^. 

*  Ompan  flieTe  two  bft  ChaptfeTt  tkb  Cbap.  xxtTÌii.  Btok  I; 
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Him  much  ùUr  MiHfàrj  tyìfcìplinè  ih  tbefe  times  difftft 

from  that  of  the  Ancients. 

THE  moft  important  battle  the  Hòmans  tvtt 
fotight  ^ith  any  other  nation,  was  that  in  which 
they  defeated  the  Latins,  in  the  Confulfliip  of  Man- 
Iras  Torquatus  and  Deciiis  f  for  as  it  is  certain,  that 
'  the  Latins  loft  their  liberty  by  that  overthrow  ;  fo  the 
Rbm^s  riiuft  Inevitably  have  becónri^  fubjéél  to  thérto, 
if  they  had  not  gained  the  viélory.  Livy  himfelif  wai 
of  thi^  opinion  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  two  airmiei 
ivere  tquàl  in  difcipline,  Valour,  refolution,  artd  rtum^ 
bers  ;  and  that  the  only  difference  betwixt  them  wàs^, 
that  the  Rbrhans  bad  the  nrore  determined  and  cotM*a^ 
^ous  Generala.  In  this  battle,  there  Were  two  cir*- 
camftahces  very  remarkable;  of  which  there  was  né 
èxampk  before,  and  but  Very  few  fince  :  for  òhe  oif 
the  Cohftrls  facrificed  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  hiS 
SoIdicM  firm  in  their  obedience  and  difcipline  •,  ahd 
the  other  put  his  own  Son  to  death  W  difobeying  hii 
orders  ^.  -  Th^  equality  which  Livy  fays  was  betwixft 
thcfc  two  armies,  was  occafioned  by  the  Soldiers  ih 
both  havlhg  long  ferved  together  under  the  fame  cb*» 
Idiirs,  fpi?akihg  the  fame  tongue,  obferving  the  fartie 
difcipfine;  and  fighting  with  the  fame  arms  :  for,  ih 
their  òrdtì-  of  battle  tbcy  both  followed  one  method, 
and  there  waS  no  difference  in  the  titles  of  their  ref- 
peftive  officers,  or  the  names  by  which  the  fevetal  di- 
vifions  of  their  armies  were  called.  Since  both  lidéS 
therefore  were  thus  equal  in  courage  and  ftrength» 
there  w^s  a  necefllty  for  the  exertion  of  fortie  great 
and  extVaordihary  qdality  on  one  fide,  in  order  to  iri- 
fj^lrfc  thte  Soldiers  wkhfudh  a  degfce  of  firmnefs  and 
Obftinacy,  as  might  give  it  4  fuperiórity  over  the  other; 

^  See  Livyi  Ub.  VÌlI.  chap,  vii.  vlii.  Ix,  k. 
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to  which  kind  of  obftinacy,  a  viftory  is  generally  ow- 
ing :  for  whilft  that  lafts  they  will  never  turn  their 
backs.  And  as  i%  was  fo  neceflfary  to  encourage  and 
keep  up  this  refolution  in  the  breads  of  the  Romans, 
^  a  pitch  beyond  that  of  the  Latios,  it  happened  part-. 
ly  tlirough  chance,  and  partly  through  the  bravery 
and  rigour  of  the  Confuls,  that  Torquatus  put  his  fon 
to  death)  and  Decius  facrificed  himfelf. 
'  To  give  us  a  clearer  notion  of  the  equality  betwixt 
thefe  two  armies,  Livy  deicribes  the  order  which  the 
Romans  obferved  in  drawing  up  their  forces,  and  in 
time  of  batde  :  but  as  he  has  done  it  at  large,  I  fliall 
only  kic&  what  feems  mol);  remarkable  ;  and  which, 
if  it  had  been  imitated  by  the  Generals  of  thefe  times, 
would  have  prevented  much  confufìon  and  many  dif- 
orders  in  their  armies  and  engagements..  According 
to  him,  there  were  three  grand  Divifionsor  Lines  in 
their  Armies  ;  the  fir  ft  confifted  of  i/^^/f  or  Pikitneny 
the;  fecond,  of  the  Priwipes  ;  and  the  third,  of  the 
Striami  each  of  which  had  its  cavalry.  When  they 
fet  their  Battle  in  array,  they  placed  the  Haftati  in 
the  firft  line,  the  Principes  in  the  fccond,.  behind  the 
Haftati,  and  the  Triarii  in  the  third.  On  the  right 
aiid  leift  of  each  of  thefe.  lines,  was  pofted  a  body  of 
Horfe  i  which  from  their  form  and  ftation  were  call- 
cA  Al^e^  bccaufe  tbey  refenvbled  fVings,  The  Haftati, 
or  firft  line,  were  drawn  up  very  ciofe  together,  the 
better  tp  fuftain  the  firft  (hock  of  the  enemy.  The 
/ccond  .line,  confitting  of  the  Principes,  who  were 
not  to  engage  fo  immediately,  but  rather  to  fupport 
the  front  line  if  it  was  broken  or  gave  way,  was  not 
.drawn  up  fo  clofe,  but  had  a  fmall  internal  betwixt 
every  man,  that  fo  it  might  receive  the  Haftati  into 
thofefpaces  without  being  put  into  diforder,  if  they 
ihould  chance  to  be  fo  hard  prefted  by  the  enemy  as 
.to  be  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  Triarii,  or  third 
line,  were  drawn  up  with  ftill  larger  intervals^  in  or** 
dcr  to  receive  the  two  other  lines  upon  occafion.  'Be- 
ing formed  in  this  manner,  the  Haftati  began  the  at- 
tack, and  if  they  were  repulfed^  they  retired  into  the 

void 
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void  fpaces  left  for  them  by  the  Principes,  a^d  joint- 
ly-renewed the  battle;  but  if  th^  fecond  line  thus 
filled  up,  likewife  happened  to  be  thrown  into  confu- 
fion,  the  men  fell  back  into  the  intervals  amongft  the 
Triarii,  and  they  all  advanced  together  once  more  to 
the  Sghtp  '  But  as  this  was  their  laft  effort  (becaufe 
there  was  no  other  fupport  or  referve  left)  if  they 
chanced  to  be  worded  again,  the  battle  was  loft.  And, 
as  matters  were  thought  to  be  in  a  defperate  fìtuation^ 
whenever  the  Triarii  came  to  be  engaged,  the  Pro.- 
verb  "  res  redudla  eft  ad  Triarids,"  took  its  rife  from 
hence,  L  e.  **  the  laft  ftake  is  upon  the  board,  ^r,  we 
are  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity*." 

Now,  as  the  Generals  of  our  times  have  utterly  laid 
afide  all  other  parts  of  ancient  military  difcipline,  this 
method  of  drawing  up  armies  is  at  prefent  likewife 
altogether  negieébed,  and  become  obfolete  ;  though 
indeed  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  worthy  of  the  ftrièt* 
eft  attention  :  for  a  body  of  forces  that  is  formed  in 
this  manner,  may  fuftain  three  vigorous  attacks»  and 
muft  be  beaten  three  different  times  before  the  day  is 
loft  :  whereas,  another  that  can  ftand  but  one  (hock, 
(which  is  the  cafe  of  all  Chriftian  armies  at  this  day) 
is  liable  to  be  foon  routed  ;  fince  every  little  dilbrder, 
or  any  common  degree  of  impetuolity  in  the  firft  on- 
fct,  is  fufficient  to  gain  a  viftory  over  it.  The  rca- 
fon  that  our  armies  cannot  rally  and  return  to  the 
charge  fo  often  as  the  Roman  troops  pfed  to  do,  is 
becaufe  the  method  of  receiving  one  line  into  another 
•is  now  entirely  loll  5  for,  according  to  the  prefent  me- 
thod of  ranging  an  army  in  order  of  battle,  the  Ge- 
nerals  form  their  lines  ciofe  upon  the  back  of  each 
other,  and  extend  them  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  they 
cannot  podlbly  be  of  any  confiderable  depth,  which 
muft  make  them  very  weak  :  or,  if  they  draw  them 
up  deeper,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  in  or- 
der to  ftrcngthcn  them,  yet,  if  the  firft  line  is  broken, 
it  cannot  be  received  into  the  fecond,  and  confequent- 

•  See  the  Art  0/  \yarj  Book  III.  in  the  beginning. 
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ly  when  it  falls  back  upon  it,  muft  occafìon  great  c;ai>* 
fufion  and  difordcr;  in  which  cafe^  the  firft  line  can 
Qciiher  retreat,  nor  the  fecond  advance,  if  it  fhould 
be  neceiTary  :  fo  that  the  firft  recoiling  upon  the  fe- 
trood,  and  both  upon  the  third,  they  become  fo  ena- 
barrafied  and  entangled  one  an^oxigfl:  another,  thac 
the  whole  army  muft  psrefently  be  ruined.    At  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  where   Monfieur  de  Foix,  the 
French  General,  was  killed,  and  Which  was  very  weil 
fought  (confidering  the  difcipline  of  the  times),  the 
French  and  Spani(h  armies  were  drawn  up. in  the  mai>- 
ner  jufl:  now  defcribed  ;  that  i$,  they  both  had  their 
lines  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  clofe  together  : 
fq  thax  they  could  not  he  very  deep,  nor  make  any 
more  than  one  front  to  the  enemy.    And  this  they 
always  do  in  large  plains,  like  thofe  about  Ravenna  : 
for,  as  they,  are  fenfible  of  the  diforder  they  mull  fall 
into,  if  they  fhould  he  obliged  to  retreat,  by  one 
line  falling  back  upon  another,  they  ende&your  to 
avoid  that  danger  as  much  as  poITible,'  by  making  a 
large  front:. but  when  the  country  is  full  of  enclo- 
fures,  and  there  is  not  room  enough  for  that  ;  if  they 
ihould  happen  to  fall  into  confufion,  they  know  of 
no  remedy  for  it.     In  the  fame  manner,  tiey  march 
through  an  enemy's  country,  whether  it  be  to  plunder, 
or' forage,  or  upon  any  other  occafion.     Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Sc.  Regolo,  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the 
Fifans,  in  the  war  which  was  occafioned  by  the  defeca- 
tion of  the  latter  from  the  former,  upon  the  arrival 
of  Charles  VII  I.  in  Italy,  the  defeat  of  the  Florcnr- 
tines  was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  Cavalry,  which» 
being  pofted  in  the  front,  was  firft  charged  by  the  ene- 
my, and  happening  to  be  broke,  fell  back  upon  the 
Infantry,  and  threw  them  into  fuch  diforder,  that 
they  all  ran  away  together  :  and  I  have  often  heard 
Criaco  del  Borgo,  an  old  Officer  in  the  Florentine  Itk- 
fantry,  fay,  that  he  had  never  feen  them  defeated»  bu£ 
when  they,  had  been  firft  difordered  by  their  own  Horfe. 
The  Swifs,  who  excel  all  other  nations  at  prefent  in 
the  art  of  war,  always  take  particular  care,  when  they 
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ferve  in  the  French  9rn)ie$,  to  be  poftcd  in  the  Sanks, 
that  their  Cavalry»  if  it  0iould  chance  to  be  hard  preCT* 
cd,  may  not  recoil  upon  them. 

Now  though  thcfc  things  feem  not  only  very^eafy  to 
be  qndcrft9od,.  but  alfo  to  be  put  in  pradlice  ;  yet 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  General  in  our  times,  that 
has  hitherto  endeavoured  either  to  revive  the  ancient 
difcipline,  or  correct  the  modern  :  and,  notwithftand-. 
ing  they  have  fomctimes  drawn  up  their  armies  in  three 
lines,,  the  firft  of  which»  they  call  the  Van-gmrd^  the  ' 
fecond,  the  Main -^af tie  \  and  the  third,  the  Re^r^ 
guard  ;  yet  it  has  been  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  for 
the  greater  conveniency  of  encamping  :  but  when 
they  come  to  aólion,  they  almoft  always  employ  them 
all  three  together  in  one  attack,  as  I  faid  before.  An4 
fin?c  many,  to  excufc  their  ignorance,  pretend  that 
there  are  fevcral  articles  in  the  ancient  military  difci- 
pline,  which  the  ufe  of  artillery  will  not  allow  them 
to  pradlife  in  thefe  times,  I  (hall  difcufs  that  point  in 
the  next  chapter,  and  (hew  what  weight  there  is  iti 
iuch  allegations* 
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ff^hat  account  is  to  he  made  of  Artillery  at  prefent  :  and 
whether  the  opinion  which  the  Generality  have  conceived 
qf  it  is  Juftly  founded. 

WHEN  I  confidcr  how  many  pitched  battles  the 
Romans  fought,  1  cannot  help  reflcding  at 
the  fame  time  vpon  a  general  received  opinion,  which 
is,  that  if  there  had  been  artillery  in  thofc  times,  the 
Romans  could  not  have  over-run  Provinces,  made  Ìo 
many  people  tributary,  nor  have  performed  feveral 
other  great  exploits  fo  eafily  as  they  did  -,  that  fince  it 
came  into  ufe,  men  have  not  Ihcwn  themfelves  io  bold 
and  intrepid  as  they  did  formerly  -,  and  laftly,  that 
armies  are  now  much  more  backward  in  coming  to  a 
Qlofe  engagement,  and  cannot  poflibly  pbfcrve  the  an* 
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cient  difcipline  :  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  the  whole  boft* 
nefs  of  war  would  in  time  be  difpatched  by  artillery 
only.  As  I  apprehend  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be 
foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to  examine  w^hether  thefe  opi- 
nions are  founded  upon  reafon,  or  not  ;  whether  the 
ufc  of  artillery  has  added  to,  or  diminiflied  the  ftrength 
of  armies  \  and  whether  it  has  given  Generals  more 
or  lefs  opportunities  of  diilinguifhing  their  courage  ; 
I  (hall  begin  with  the  firft  article,  viz.  that  the  Roman 
arms  could  not  have  made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  if  the 
ufe  of  artillery  had  then  been  known. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  1  fay,  that  war  is  either  offenlive. 
or  defenfìve  :  fo  that  we  mufl  examine  in  the  firft 
place,  in  which  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  war  artillery  is 
the  moil  effettuai  :  and  though  there  is  much  tp  be 
urged  on  both  fides  ;  yet,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
does  much  more  mifchief  to  thofe  that  a£t  upon  the 
'dcfenfive,  than  the  offenfive.     For  the  former  arc  ge^ 
xierally  befieged,  either  in  fome  town  or  fortified  camp: 
if  it  be  in  a  town,  it  muft  either  be  in  a  fmall  one> 
(like  moft  fortrefles)  or  a  large  one.     In  the  former 
cafe,  the  befieged  are  undone  :  for  fuch  is  the  force  of 
artillery,  that  it  will  beat  down  the  thickeft  wall  in  a 
few  days  :  fo  that,  if  thofe  within  have  neither  any 
place  of  fecurity  to  retire  to,  nor  room  to  throw  up 
ditches  or  ramparts  to  defend  themfelvès,  the  enemy 
of  cqurfe  muft  enter  the  breach.     Nor  will  their  ar*-* 
tillery  fave  them  :  for  it  is  now  received  as^  a  general 
maxim,  that  when  a  breach  is  furioufly  ftormed  by  a 
great  number  of  men  at  once,  it  cannot  be  long  de- 
fended by  artillery.     The  affaults  of  the  Uliramon- 
tanes,  in  particular,  are  fo  fierce,  that  it  is  not  polfibic* 
to  fuftain  them  :  whereas  thofe  of  the  Italians,  who 
lead  up  their  men  by  few  at  a  time,  and  in  detached 
parties,  are  eafily  repelled  :  but  this  may  mpre  pro- 
perly be  called  Skirmijhingy .  than  any  thing  clfe,  and 
thole  that  approach  a  breach  in  fo  cool  a  manner^  « 
Avhere  there  is  any  artillery  planted,  are  all  fure  to  be  ; 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  it  muft 
'do  great  execution  :  whilft  others  who  rufh  impeto-? . 
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oufly  into  the  breach  in  great  numbers  at  th^  fame 
time,  and  pufh  each  other  forwards,  are  fure  to  fuc- 
cccd  in  fpite  of  the  artillery,  except  there  are  any 
ditches,  or  other  works  within  to  impede  them  :  fot 
though  fome  of  them  muft  be  killed,  there  will  ht 
enough  left  to  carry  the  place.  The  truth  of  this  has 
been  fufficiently  experienced  at  the  fiegc  of  many 
towns^  which  the  Ultramontanes  have  taken  in  Italy^ 
particularly  at  that  of  Brefcia  :  for  that  town  having 
revoked  from  the  French  to  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Citadel  only  holding  out  for  them,  the  Venetians,  in 
order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  any  fallies  that  might 
be  made  from  thence,  fortified  the  ftreet  that  leads 
from  the  Citadel  down  into  the  town,  planting  as  ma** 
ny  cannon  as  they  poffibly  could,  both  in  the  front 
and  flanks,  and  every  other  part  of  it  where  there  was 
any  room  ;  but  Monfieur  de  Foix  made  fo  little  ac- 
count of  them,  when  he  arrived  there  with  a  body  of 
horfe  to  relieve  •thc'Citadel,  that  he  ordered  his  men 
to  difmount,  and  puQiing  through  this  ftreet,  prefent- 
ly  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  town,  without, 
fuftaining  any  confiderable  lofs.  So  that  thofe  who 
are  to  defend  a  fmall  town  after  a  breach  is  made,  and 
have  neither  any  place  of  fecurity  to  retire  into,  nor 
ditches  or  ramparts  to  obftruft  the  enemy,  but  are  re- 
duced to  depend  upon  their  artillery  alone,  mutt  foon 
be  obliged  to  furrender. 

If  the  town  to  be  defended  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
befieged  have  all  the  conveniencies  jull  now  men- 
tioned to  truft  to,  artillery  will  ftill  be  of  much  more 
(crvice  to  the  befiegcrs  than  to  them*  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  if  you  exped  to  do  any  material  execution^ 
your  Guns  mutt  be  planted  upon  fome  eminence  that 
is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  town  ;  otherwife, 
any  little  breaft-work  which  the  enemy  may  throw  up 
will  be  fufBcient  to  cover  them  from  your  fire  :  lo 
that  being  forced  to  mount  your  cannon,  perhaps  up- 
on platforms,  at  the  top  of  the  walls,  or  fome  other 
fuch  elevated  place,  you  muft  labour  under  two  diffi- 
culties ;  in  the  firft  place,  you  cannot  make  ufe  of 
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fuch  heavy  pieces  as  the  enemy  may,  foecaufe  thefpltoe' 
there  will  be  too ftraic  to  manage  them,  astfaey  oi^hc 
to  be  mariaged  ^  and  in  the  next,,  if  that  was  poffible 
to  be  done,  yet  you  could  noe  make  parapets  thenr 
ftrong  enough  to  fecure  them  >  both  which  the  be* 
fiegers  may  eafily  do,  as  they  are  upon  a  plain  fielder 
and  have  both-  room  and  materials  fufiicienD  for  bqth 
thofe  purpofes.     It  is  hardly  pofBblc  therefbrc^  for  the 
befieged  to  keep  their  cannon  upon  fucb  an*  eie vation^. 
if  the  enemy  has  many  and  heavy  pieces:;  and,  .if 
fhey  plant  them  on  a  flac^  they  wili  be  of  little  or  n^ 
iervice,.  a&  L  ibewed^  before  :  io  that  after  all,  the  piace 
fhufk  be  malncained  as  in  former  times,  chtefly  by  dinfi 
of  fmall  arms  and  the  courage  of  the  Saldier. .   Nowy. 
though  imall  arms  are  of  fome  fervice  to  the  befieged». 
yet,  not  of  fo  much  as  to  balance  the  nufichief  'done 
l)y  the  enemy's  artilkry,  which  batter  down  their  ^alkf^ 
into  the  ditches  in  fuch  a  manner,,  that  when  tiae  af- 
iault  is  given,  the  befieged  fuffir  more  now^^-daySy 
than  they  did  formerly  ;  for  their  watts  being  levelled» 
^nd  their  ditches  filled  up,  they  are  no  longer  anyie* 
curity  to  them,  as  they  were  before  the  u£e  of  eanncm 
was  known-:  and  therefore^  as  I  faid  above,  artillery" 
is  of  much  greater  fervice  to  thoie  that^befi^  towQS^ 
than  to  thofe  that  are  befieged. 

As  to  the  third  cafe,,  that  is,  when  you  are  not  in 
any  town,  but  in  an  encampment  which  you  have 
ftrongly  fortified,  in  order  to  avoid  fighting  an  enemy» 
except  you  can  do  it  with  great  advantage  :  1  affirm» 
that  even  in  that  ficuation,  you  have  no  better  means 
to  fecure  you  from  being  forced  to  an  engagement» 
than  the  ancients  had  ;  and  that  fometimes  you  vrUl 
find  yourfelf  in  worfe-  circumftances  than  they  ever 
did  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  artillery.     For,  if 
a  numerous  army  (hould  attack  you  with  any  advan* 
tage  of  ground  (which  probably  fome  neighbouring^ 
eminence  may  give  them)  or  come  upon  you  before 
.you  have  finifhed  your  entrenchments,  and*  fuflici- 
-ently  covered  yourfelf,  they  will  j^refemly  diflodge 
yoo^  and  oblige  you  to  fight  them  whether  you  wauld 
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or  nov:  as  ic  happened  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenàd)  who  having  fortified  themfelves  upon  the 
banks  x>f  the  Ronco^  in  fome  works  which  they  had 
not  raifed  high  enough,  and  being  fired  upon  by  the 
French  from  a  hill  above  them,  were  forced  to  march 
out  of  their  entrenchments  and  come  to  a(5lion.  But 
fuppofing  (as  it  muft  often  happen)  that  the  place 
which  you  have  made  choice  of  for  your  encampmertt 
Ihould  command  the  whole  country  round  about  it, 
and  that  you  have  fortified  yourfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  enemy,  upon  reconnoitring  your  camp,  does 
not  think  proper  to  attack  it  *,  they  will  then  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  niethods  of  annoyance  as  were  prac-» 
tifed  of  old,  when  an  army  was  fo  pofted,  that  it  could 
Dot  otherwife  be  forced  to  decamp  t  that  is^  they  will 
fitoUr  the  adjacent  country,  take  and  plunder  your 
towns,  and  cut  off  your  convoys,  till  at  laft  you  will 
be  under  a  neceflity  of  coming  to  a  battle,  in  which 
(as  I  (hall  flicw  prefefttly)  the  ufe  of  artillery  is  of  no 
great  importance4  So  that  confidering  what  has  been 
laid,  and  that  the  wars  which  the  Romans  had  carried 
on  were  almoft  always  of  the  ofFenfive  kind  j  it  will 
■  appear  that  they  would  have  had  ftill  greater  advan- 
tages, and  their  conquefts  been  more  rapid  and  confi* 
derable,  if  the  ufe  of  artillery  had  been  common  in 
that  age. 

.With  regard  to  the  fecond  allegationj  that  men 

have  not  the  fame  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  their 

courage,  that  they  had  before  great  guns  were  in* 

vented  ;  I  artfwcr^  that  it  is  very  true^  they  have  not* 

and  that  the  danger  is  much  greater,  where  they  make 

their  aflaulc  in  fmall  parties,  when  they  have  walls  to 

fcale,  or  fome  other  attack  of  that  kind  to  carry^h^ 

•and  inftead  of  rufliing  on  all  together  with  fury  and 

-reiblution^  advance,  as  it  were^  one  by  one,  in  a  cold 

"and  fearful  manner.     It  is  likewife  true,  that  the  Ge- 

.'•lerals  and  other  OfBcers  of  artnies  are  more  cxpofed 

-  to  danger  at  prefent,  than  they  were  in  former  times, 

^asvChey  may  be  killed  by  a  Cannon  ball  at  a  great  di*^ 

i  ftance^  and  would  not  be  ever  the  fafcr  if  ihcy  were  in 
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the  very  rear,  and  furrounded  by  the  braved  of  theif 
jTjcn.  No  remarkable  loflcs  however,  or  very  few  of 
either  kind  have  been  fuftained  of  late,  even  tn  fieges: 
for  it  has  not  been  much  in  fafhion  to  attempt  a  Sea* 
lade  upon  well  fortified  towns,  nor  to  make  feeble  af- 
faults,  but  to  proceed  by  way  of  blockade,  as  former* 
}y  :  and,  in  thofe  few  towns  that  have  been  taken  by 
florm,  the  danger  was  not  greater  than  in  former  times; 
for  in  thofe  days,  the  belieged  in  all  towns  had  their 
machines  and  engines  of  war,Vhich  (though  perhaps 
they  might  not  occaiion  fo  much  terror)  did  no  lefs 
execution.  As  to  the  danger  which  Generals  ai^d 
other  OiEcers  are  expofed  to,  it  may  be  anfwercd,  th^c 
fewer  Commanders  were  killed  during  the  twenty-fovr 
years  which  the  lad  wars  in  Italy  continued,  than  in 
any  ten  yfcars  war,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  :  fpr 
*  except  Count  Lodovico  della  Mirandola,  (who  was 
killed  at  Ferrara  when  the  Venetians  ipvaded  that 
State  not  long  ago)  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours  (who 
was  killed  at  Cirignuola)  there  w^s  not.  one  General 
Officer  flain  by  a  cannon  ball  :  for  Monfieur  de  Fojx 
died  by  the  fword,  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  So  that 
if  particular  men  do  not  fhew  fo  much  valour  at  pr^- 
ient  as  in  former  times,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  ufe  of 
artillery,  but  to  bad  difcipline  and  the  we^knefs  of  our 
armies  ;  for  when  there  is  no  courage  in  an  united  corps, 
it  cannot  be  expefted  in  individuals. 

As  to  the  third  allegation,  that  armies  cannot  ea- 
fily  now  be  brought  to  a  clofc  engagement,  and  th^t 
the  decifion  of  battles  will  probably  in  time  be  left 
to  the  artillery  ;  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  altogether  falfe, 
and  will  always  be  adjudged  fo  by  thofe  who  (hall 
think  fie  to  fevive  the  anCi^nt  military  difcipline  and 
manner  of  fighting  :  for  he  «that  wodld  make  a  good 
army,  fliould  accuftom  his  foldiers  either  in  real  or 
fliam  fights,  to  advance  fo  near  the  enemy,  that  they 
may  not  only  ir.ake  ufe  of  their  fhort  weapons,  but 
dole  in  and  grappi^  with  them  :  and  in  fuch  cafes  Jto 
depend  much  more  upon  his  Infantry  than  his  Caval- 
ry, for  rcafons  that  ftiall  be  given  in  the  next  Chapter, 

WhoeveF 
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Whoever  purfues  this  method,  will  have  but  little  to 
fear  from  artillery  ;  for,  by  thus  doling  with  the  ene- 
my, the  Infantry  will  find  it  much  eafier  to  avoid  the 
fire  of  their  artillery,  than  to  fuftain  the  weight  of 
Elephants,  Chariots  armed  with  Scythes,  and  other 
fuch  inventions,  now  laid  afide,  which  the  Roman  In- 
fantry had  to  encounter,  and  yet  always  found  fome 
means  to  elude  their  force  :  and  certainly  they  would 
more  readily  have  found  means  to  efcape  the  fire  of 
great  Guns,  becaufe  the  danger  from  them  is  fooner 
over,  than  it  was  from  Elephants  and  armed  chariots, 
the  mifchicf  occafioncd  by  the  latter,  continuing  as 
long  as  the  battle  laftcd,  but  the  execution  done  by 
the  former  being  chiefly  over  before  the  aftion  begins  ; 
which  danger,  ncyerthelefs  the  Infantry  may  in  a  good 
meafure  efcape,  either  by  taking  the  advantage  of 
fome  fort  of  cover  from  the  nature  of  thè  country, 
or  by  falling  flat  upon  their  bellies  during  the  fire- 
This  precaution  however,   as  experience  hath  fully 
fliewn,  is  not  altogether  neccffary,  cfpccially  againfl: 
very  heavy  cannon  :  for  it  is  almoft  impoflible  not  to 
point  them  either  teo  high  or  too  low;  in  one  of 
^hich  cafes,  the  balls  will  fly  over  you,  and  in  the 
other,  they  will  not  reach  you  :  and  after  the  battle  is 
once  begun,  it  is  evident  that  neither  heavy  pieces  nor 
light  ones  can  do  you  any  damage  :  for,  if  they  are 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  they  muft  of 
courfe  fall  into  your  hands  ;  if  in  the  rear,  it  muft 
hurt  themfclves  more  than  you  ;  and  if  upon  either 
of  their  flanks,  ic  can  gall  you  but  little  before  you 
come  at  it  by  moving  either  to  the  right  or  left.   This 
is  clear  from  the  example  of  the  Swifs  at  Novara,  in 
the  year  15 13,  who  boldly  marched  up  to  the  French 
camp,  which  was  very  ftrongly  fortified,  not  only  with 
artillery,  but  deep  entrenchments:^  and  took  ic  fword 
in- hand,  notwithftanding  thefc  impediments,  though 
they  had  no  Cavalry,  nor  fo  much  as  one  piece  of 
cannon. 

Another  reafon  that  may  be  given  for  the  inefficacy 
of  artillery  is,  that  it  muft  be  fecured  either  by  a  wall, 
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or  a  rampart,  or  a  ditch,  or  fomething  of  that  kind* 
if  you  cxpeft  any  fcrvice  from  it  ;  othcrwifc  it  wiU 
cither  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  or  be  of  no  ufc  : .  as 
it  happens  in  field  battles,  where  it  is  guarded  only 
by  men.  In  the  flanks  they  cannot  be  employed  CO 
any  great  purpofe,  except  the  fame  method  is  fol- 
lowed that  the  ancients  obferved  in  managing  their 
(engines  of  war,  which  were  placed  out  of  the  ranksj, 
that  they  might  not  occafion  any  diforder  amongft 
their  own  forces  5  and  whenever  thofe  that  def€nde4 
them  were  attacked  and  hard  prefled,  cither  by  Ca- 
valry or  otherwife,  they  drtfw  them  off  and  retired 
with  them  into  the  main  body  of  the  army.  He  tha( 
does  not  manage  artillery  in  this  manner,  does  not  un« 
derftand  the  nature  of  it,  and  puts  his  confidence  in 
what  will  moft  probably  deceive  him.  The  Turk 
indeed  obtained  two  or  three  viélories  over  the  Sophy 
of  Perfia  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  the  afliftance 
of  artillery  :  but  that  was  owing  to  the  confufion  into 
which  their  Cavalry  were  thrown  by  the  thunder  of 
fuch  unufual  explofions,  rather  than  to  any  great  exe- 
cution it  did.  To  conclude  therefore,  I  (ay,  that  ar- 
tillery may  be  of  ufe  in  an  army,  where  the  Saldier$ 
are  brave  and  difciplined  in  the  ancient  manner  :  but 
if  they  are  not,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  fervice  againl^ 
f  refolute  and  courageous  enemy  f.  • 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Whether  in  confarmtty  to  the  authority  of  the  Romani^ 
and  the  example  of  ancient  military  difcipliney  one  ought 
to  make  more  account  of  Infantry  than  Cavalry.  ^ 
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T  may  be  clearly  demonftrated  by  many  proofs  and 
examples,  that  thp  Romans  gave  the  preference 


io  their  Infantry,  and  depended  much  more  upon 
f hem  than  their  Cavalry,  in  all  enterprizes  ^nd  cxpe- 
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Hdidoo^v    In  the  battle  betwixt  them  and  the  Latins 
^ear  the  Lake  of  Regillum,  their  troops  beginning 
^'^  give  way,  the  Roman  General  ordered  his  Cavali;/ 
j«Q  difmount,  and  renew  ttie  fight  on  foot/,  ,afcer  ^^hich, 
they  recov^j?ed  their  ground,  and  got  the  day:  frona 
^whence  k  appears,  that  they^put  more  confidence  in 
<io(tht  men  when  they  were  onfoot,  than  on  horfcback. 
^he  fame  expedient  was  made  .ufe  cf  upon  many 
•other  occafions,  when  they  were  reduced  to  extrcmi» 
ties  ;  and  they  always  found  their  account  in  it.     U  is 
to  no  purpofe  in  this  caffè  to  abjc<5l  the  opinion  of 
Hannibal  at  the  ^battle  of  Cannse  ;  who'iinding  the 
C^onfuls  liad  ordered  their  Cavalry  to  difniount,  faid 
in  a  taunting  manner,^"  Quam  mallcm.vin^os  mihi 
^tradcfent-equites,  i.  e.  They  might  as  well  have  déli- 
-vered  them  up  to  me  tied  and  bound  :*'  for  though, 
without  doubt,  he  was  a  General  of  confuoimate  ex- 
perience, yet  the  opinion  of  any  one  man  ought  nqt 
xo  be  fet  in  eonipetition  with  the  united  judgment 
*^nd  praftice  of  fo  many  able  Commanders,  as  were 
fercd  tinder  riie^Roman  Republic,  cfpeci^Hy  when  ve- 
ty  ftrong  arguments,  exclufive  of  fuch  an  authority, 
«lay  be, adduced  to  fupport  one,  and  refute  the  other, 
iMen  on  foot  may  eafily  march  thrqugh  places  whei;c 
4iorfe  cannot  come:  they  keep  tlieir  ranks  better,  and 
are  foon  railied  if  they  iiappen  to  be  thrown  ijnto  dit 
K)rder:  whereas  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  jto. make 
«borfes  keep  their  ranlcs,  and  dmofl:  in^pofTibleto  rally 
4:hem,  when  they  are  once  broken.     Befides,  fonie 
^orfes,  like  fome  men,  being  dull  and  heavy,  i^pii 
X)thers  fiery  and  high  fpirited  ;  it  may  happen  that  a 
>€Oward  may  fee  mounted  upon  an  unruly  horfe,  and  a 
Ì3rave  fellow  upon  a  ^ade;:  in  either  of  which  cafes, 
»confufion  muft  naturally  eilfue.    .A'body  of  Infantry 
'4vell  difciplined   and  drawn  up,  will  foon   break  a 
jfcjuadron  of  Cavalry*:  but  the  fame  number  of  Ca- 
-valry  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  break  a  body  of  Ip- 
rfantry  :  the  truth  of  which  aflcrtion  is  confirmed,  not 
'Only  by  many  fafts  and  examples,  both  of  ancient  4nd. 
snoderò  datq,*  but  by  the  authority  of  all  thpfe  that 
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have  written  upon  military  affairs,  and  the  practice 
of  States,  whence  we  learn,  that  all  wars  at  firft  were 
parried  on  by  horfemcn,  becapfe  the  art  of  drawing 
up  foot  was  not  known  ;  but  after  that  was  found 
out,  it  was  foon  ftren  how  much  the  latter  were  to  be 
preferred  to  the  former.     Cavalry  however,  are  very 
neceffary  in  an  army,  to  fcour  the  roads,  to  recour 
Goitre  the  country,  to  make  incurfions,  to  plunder  or 
forage,  to  face  the  enemy's  horfe,  and  to  purfu^  them 
when  they  fly:  but  the  main  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
an  army  certainly  confifts  in  its  Intantry,  and  there* 
fore  they  are  moll  to  be  depended  on.     Amongft  the 
niany  fatal  errors  by  which  the  Italian  Princes  have 
made  their  country  a  flave  to  foreigners,  none  have 
contributed  more  to  it,  than  their  neglefting  to  train 
tip  good  bands  of  Infantry,  and  applying  all  their 
.   ftare  and  attention  to  their  Cavalry  :  and  this  has  been 
wholly  owirfg  to  the  knavery  of  the  Commanders  and 
the  ftupidity  of  the  Princes.     For  during  thefe  laft 
twenty  five  years  the  Italian  Soldiery  have  been  en-  - 
firely  in  the  hands  of  Commanders,  who  not  having 
a  foot  of  land  in  the  world,  are  no  better  than  Ad- 
venturers or  Soldiers  of  fortune  ;  and  confequcntly 
make  it  a  trade  to  hire  themfelves  and  the  Soldiers 
that  follow  their  banners,  to  fuch  as  have  not  fenfe 
^enough  to  keep  any  forces  of  their  own.     But  as  they 
thought  there  .would  be  no  occafion  for  a  large  body 
pf  foot,  which  could  neither  be  often  employed,  nor 
long  maintained  in  pay,  and  that  a  fmall  one  would 
pot  anfwer  their  end,  they  refolved  to  make  \)fe  of 
horfe  only  -,  imagining  that  two  or  three  hundred  Cui- 
raffiers  would  give  them  fufBcient  reputation,  and  not 
be  too  many  to  be  paid  by  thofc  that  hired  them.     To 
keep  up  their  credit  therefore,  and  to  make  them- 
felves neceffary,  it  has  been  their  conftant  endeavour 
fo  difparage  the  ufe  of  Infantry,  and  to  recommend 
jhat  of  Cavalry  :   in  which  they  have  fucceeded  fo 
ivcU,  that  in  the  largeft  armies  there  is  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion  of  foot.     To  this  error,  and  fome 
pthcrs  ^but  to  this  chiefly)  it  is  owing,  that  the  Italian 

Soldiery 
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Soldiery  are  now  become  fo  wealr  anef  contemptible, 
that  their  country  has  not  only  been  over- run,  bue 
grkvoufly  plundered  and  laid  wafte  ì|^y  every  Ultra- 
inontane  in  his  turn.  \ 

But  to  fhcw  more  fully  the  error  of  preferring  the 
life  of  Cavalry  to  that  of  Infantry,  I  (hall  produce 
another  example  from  the  praftice  of  the  Romans», 
v^hich  happened  at  the  Gege  of  Sora  :  for  a  party  of 
hor(e  fallying  out  of  the  town  to  attack  ch^r  camp, 
a  Roman  Colonel  advanced  to  repuKe  i?Jiem  at  the 
head  of  another  party  ;  but  the  Commanders  on  both 
fides  being  killed  at  the  firfl:  onfet,  and  the  light  fiill 
continumg  after  they  were  flain,   the  Romans  dif*  - 
mounted^  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  with  more  ad* 
vantage,  which  forced  them  to  do  the  fame,  to  defend 
thcmfelves  more  cfFeftually,  though  they  were  at  laft 
driven  back  again  into  the  town.     Nothing,  I  think, 
can  be  a  ftronger  proof  than  this,  that  Infantry  was 
in  greater  efteem  amongft  them  than  Cavalry  :  for 
though  indeed,  their  Generals  liad  fometimes  caufed 
^their  horfemen  to  difmount  upon  other  occafions,  yet 
that  was  to  fupport  their  Infantry,  when  it  was  hard 
prefled  or  overpowered  :  but,  in  this  cafe  they  did  not 
difmount  to  fucct)ur  their  own  Infantry,  for  they  had 
none  there,  nor  to  engage  another  body  of  the  ene- 
my's foot  :  but  fighting  on  horfeback  againil  another 
party  of  horfe,  they  thought  if  they  could  not  deal 
with  them  that  way^  they  Ihould  eafily  be  able  to 
manage  them  the  other.     I  conclude  therefore,  that 
it  is  hardly  poQible  to  break  a  welUdifciplined  body 
of  foot,  except  they  are  oppofed  by  another  that  is 
better.     CraflTus  and  Mark  Anthony,  two  Roman  Ge- 
nerals j  over- run  fhe  Kingdom  of  Parthia  for  many 
days  together,  with  a  fmall  number  of  horfe,  but  a 
good  army  of  foot  ;  though  the  Parthians  had  a  vaft 
army  of  horfe  to  oppofc  them  :  Craffus,  indeed,  and 
i  part  of  his  forces  were  flain  ;  but  Anthony  came  off 

with  great  honour.  Nevcrthelefs,  it  was  clearly  feeii 
in  that  diih-efsful  expedition,  that  Infantry  are  much 
ipore  feryiceable  than  Cavalry  :  for  though  they  were 

in 
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irv  a  plain  open  country,  where  there  were  very  fowt 
tnoùncains,  and  ftill  fewer  rivers,  to  fupply  then)  witbd 
néceflary  cover  and  other  conveniencies,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  without  any  hopes  of* 
r4}lief  ^    yet    Anthony    condutSed    himfelf  and    hii^ 
forces  (o  well  (co  the  great  admiration  of  the  Far^ 
thians  tbemfelves)  that  their  army  of  horie,  though 
fo  numerous,  neverdurft  attack  him  :  as  toCraiTus,. 

'    whoever  reads  the  hiftory  of  that  war,  will  find  thatl 
.  be  was  rather  trepanned  by  the  falfehood  than  over-- 
cl^me  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  who  would  not 
venture  to  attack  him  in  all  his  diftrefles,  till  they 
liad  firft  reduced  him  and  his  army  to  extreme  want 
and  mifery  by  hovering  about  him  at  a  diftance,  and 

'^  putting  off  inftead  of  furniffiing  tholb  fupplies  which 
they  had  promifed  him. 

But  why  ihould  we  go  fo  far.back  for  proofs  of  the 
fuperiority  of  Infantry,  when  we  may  have  fo  many 
nearer  home,  and  of  more  recent  date  ?  Nine  thou- 
fand  Swifs  (as  i  faid  in  the  laft  Chapter)  attacked  an 

..  zrmy  of  ten  thoufand  horfe^  and  as  mar^y  foot,  en- 
camped at  Novara,  and  beat  them  without  the  aflift- 
•ance  either  of  Cavalry  or  Artillery  :  for  the  horfe 
could  not  come  at  them  to  do  them  any  harm  ;  and 
•as  to  the  foot  they  made  light  of  them,  becaufe  they 
/were  moftly  Gafcons  and  very  ill  difciplined.  Since 
which,  twenty-fix  thoufand  Swifs  had  the  courage  to 
inarch  into  the  Milanefc  after  Francis  I.  the  French 
King,  whofe  artny  confiftcd  of  twenty  thoufand  horfe 
and  forty  thoufand  foot,  with  an  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  :  and  if  they  did  not  beat  the  French,  as  they 
bad  done  at  Novara,  yet  they  fought  them  bravely 
for  two  whole  days  together  ;  and  at  laft,  after  they 
were  defeated,  brought  off  above  one  half  of  their 
army  fafe.  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus  formerly  oppof- 
ed  his  Infantry,  not  only  to  the  enemy's  horfe,  but 
to  their  Elephants  :  and  though  indeed  the  fuccefs 
did  not  anfwer  his  expeftation,  yet  it  is  a  proof  how 
much  confidence  he  put  in  them,  and  that  he  thought 
thesa  equal  to  any  undertaking  :  I  fay  again  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  that  a  wtll  difciplincd  body  of  Infautry'  cannoc 
be  broken,  but  by  another  that  is  better  :  and  that 
(0  attempt  it  is  only  fo  much  labour  loft.  In  the  time 
of  Philip  Vifconti  Duke  of  Milan,  about  fixteea 
thoufand  Swifs  fnarchec)  into  X.ombardy  ;  againft 
¥^hom  the  Duke  fent  his  General  Carmignuola  with 
^  thoufand  horfe  and  fome  Infantry.  That  Com- 
mander being  unacquainted  with  their  manner  of 
fighting,  took  it  for  granted  t}\at  his  horfe  woukl 
break  them  at  the  firft  attack  :  but  finding  tbey  ftood 
firm  a;nd  impenetrable  in  their  ranks,  and  having  loft 
a.  gregt  many  of  his  nien»  he  was  forced  to  retreat. 
Hoyrever,  ^s  he  was  an  able  ofiicer»  and  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients to  remedy  any  fudden  misfortune,  after  he 
Jiad  received  a  frefh  fupply  of  forces,  he  went  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy  again  ;  and  coming  up  with  them, 
he  caufed  his  Gens  d'  armes  to  difmounr,  and  placing 
them  in  the  front  of  his  Infantry,  he  fell  upon  the 
Swifs  and  prefcntly  defeated  them  :  for  his  Cuirafficrs 
being  then  on  foot,  and  armed  at  all  points,  .eafil/ 
broke  into  their  r^nks  and  made  fuch  a  ilaughtcr  of 
ihem,  without  receiving  any  damage  themfclves,  that 
none  of  them  efcaped,  except  fuch  as  Carmignuola, 
out  of  his  humanity,  thought  fit  to  (pare.  Many,  I 
^m  certain,  are  fufly  perfuaded  that  foot  are  more 
ufeful  than  horfe  r  yet  fuch  is  the  infatuation  of  the 
prefent  times,  that  neither  the  authority  of  ancient  or 
inodcrn  examples,  nor  the  convitìion  of  their  error^ 
is  fuffijcient  to  make  our  Princes  corred  their  miftakes,. 
and  prevail  upon  them  to  acknowledge  that  in  order 
%o  reftore  the  credit  of  their  Soldiery,  it  is  neceffary 
to  revive  the  ancient  difcipline,  to  keep  troops  of 
their  own,  to  encourage  them,  to  put  life  and  vigoyr 
into  them,  and  to  make  them  refpe&able  ;  that  fa 
they  in  their  turn  may  likewife  rcfletì:  honour  and  re- 
putatipn  upon  their  Mailers.  But  fincc  they  deviate 
from  thefe  Rules,  and  the  others,  above  mentioned  ; 
what  little  acquifi^ions  they  happen  to  make,  cpntri- 
butp  rathqr  to  the  prejudice  and  dimiptition,  thaa 


aggran< 
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aggrandizement  of  their  States,  as  I  ihall  (hev/  pre- 
fcnily  *. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

That  acquìjìtions  made  by  Republics  "jobicb  are  ill  governed^ 
and  contrary  to  the  Model  of  the  Romans^  contribute 
t$  their  ruiuy  injiead  of  their  exaltation. 

TO  thefe  ill  grounded  opinions,  confirmed  by  the 
abfurd  praftice  of  this  corrupted  age,  it  is  ow- 
ing that  Princes  never  think  of  reforming  their  er- 
rors  and    reviving   the    ancient   military    difcipline. 
Who  could  ever  have  perfuaded  an  Italian  thirty  years 
ago,  that  nine  or  ten  thoufand  well  difciplincd  foot 
durft  attack  ten  thoufand  horfe  and  as  many  foot  in 
an  open  plain,  and  were  able  to  beat  them,  as  they 
adually  did  at  Novara  ;   an  inftance  which  I  have 
quoted  more  than  once  before  ?  For  though  Hiftory 
abounds  with  fuch  examples,  yet  they  either  meet 
with  no  credit  at  all  ;  or  if  any  one  fcems  to  believe 
them,  they  never  fail  to  object,  that  the  armour  now 
made  ufe  of  is  fo  much  better  than  that  of  the  an- 
cients, that  one  fquadron  of  our  Gens  d'arms  would 
make  an  imprefflon  not  only  upon  a  body  of  foot, 
but  even  upon  a  rock.     With  luch  fimple  cxcufes 
they  deceive  themftlves  and  impofe  upon  their  own 
judgment  5    though  they  muft  know  that  Lucullus 
with  a  fmall  army  of  Infantry,  routed  one  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  horfe  under  the  command  of 
Tigrancs,  in  which  there  was  a  great  number  of  Cui- 
rafliers  armed  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  that  ours 
are   at   prefenr.      The   weaknefs   of  thefe  opinions 
therefore,  we  have  feen  fully  proved  at  the  expencc 
of  other  nations. alfo,  as  appears  from  this  example 
in  particular:  and  fince  what  is  related  in  Hiftory 
concerning  the  excellency  of  Infantry  holds  good,  wc 


♦  See  tbc  An  of  War,  Book  IL 
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ought  to  give  no  Icfs  credit  to  what  is  recorded  to  the 
advantage  of  feveral  other  ancient  Inftitutions  that 
have  been  recommended  :  in  which  cafe,  both  Princes 
and  Republics  would  find  themfclves  expofed  to  fewer 
dangers,  better  able  to  fuftain  any  enemy,  and  not 
have  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  forces  fo  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fly  as  they  now  do.     And  thofe 

who  are  at  the  head  of  a  Commonwealth,  would  find 

,  ...» 

it  much  more  eafy  to  accomplifti  their  purpofes,  whe- 
ther they  defign  to  extend  their  dominion,  or  only  cp 
maintain  what  they  already  poflefs,  if  they  were  con- 
vinced, that  to  fill  their  country  full  of  inhabitants» 
to  aiake  allies  and  confederates  raiher  than  abfolu<e 
flaves  of  the  people  they  conquer,  to  eftablifh  Co- 
lonics for  the  fecurity  of  what  they  have  acquired,  to 
convert  the/poils  of  an  enemy  into  funds  for  the  ufe 
the  .State,  to  annoy  them  with  incurfions  and  fie^i 
battles,  and  not  embarrafs  themfelyes  with  Sieges,  10 
.  make  the  Public  rich,  and  private  men  poor,  and  » 
employ  all  their  care  and  attention  to  keep  up  good 
military  difciplinc  in  full  force,  are  the  bed  ways  to 
aggrandize  a  Republic  and  enlarge  its  Empire.  ^  Bye 
if  thefe  methods  are  not  adopted,  let  them  remem- 
ber however,  that  any  other  will  prove  their  ruinr 
for  which  reafon,  they  ought  to  curb  their  am|>ition^ 
and  (inftead  of  endeavouring  to  extend  their  domi-^ 
nion)  to  turn  their  thoughts  only  upon  regulating  their 
laws  and  interior  polity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  beft 
enable  them  to  defend  themfclves  and  what  they  have 
already  got,  like  feveral  free  States  in  Germany,  which, 
by  fo  doing,  have  lived  happily  and  undillurbed  for 
a  long  courfe  of  years, 

Neverthelefs  (as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  in  dlfcourf- 
ing  upon  the  different  conduct  that  is  to  be  obfervcd 
in  order  to  enlarge  .dominion,  from  that  which  is  ne-» 
ceffary  only  to  fecure  what  has  been  acquired  before) 
it  is  impoffible  that  any  Republic  fliould  continue  long 
quiet  and  enjoy  its  liberty  and  dominions,  how  fmall 
foever,  in  tranquillity  :  for  though  it  fhould  not  mb- 
Ua  others,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  xnokftcd  by  them  : 

and 
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and  bf  being  thus  provoked,  it  will  not  only  becomat 
defìrous,  but  lie  under  a  neceflicy  of  revenging  irleidf 
snd  reducing  its  neighbours  :  but  if  it  fhouid  be  fa 
fortunate  as  not  to  have  any  foreign  enemies^  k  vn^ 
he  fure  to  fall  into  factions  and  divifions  at  hocne^  as 
it  always  happens  in  fuch  Governments.  That  the 
free  States  in  Germany  have  continued  fo  long  ili 
peace  and  liberty,  is  owing  to  fonie  peculiar  circum^ 
ftahces  in  that  country  which  are  not  to  be  found  iii 
any  other,  and  without  which  they  could  not  fubfiih 
That  part  of  Germany  which  I  now  fpeak  of  was 
•formerly  fubjeft  to  the  Romans,  like  France  and 
^pain  :  but  when  the  Roman  State  was  upon  the  de« 
cline,  and  the  title  of  Empire  transferred  to  Germany^ 
l(>me  of  the  moft  powerful  Cities  in  that  Province  tak- 
ing advantage  either  of  the  pufìllanimity  ordiftreft  of 
the  Emperors,  fliook  ofF  their  yoke,  and  others  be*- 
Came  in  a  manner  abfolutely  free,  on  condition  of 
paying  only  a  fmall  annual  tribute  :  fo  that  all  the 
States  which  were  immediately  fubjeé):  to  the  Em<» 
perors  and  no  other  Prince,  by  degrees  recovered 
their  liberty.  It  happened  about  the  fame  time  chat 
feveral  Corporations  dependent  upon  the  Duke  of 
•  Auftria,  as  Fribourg  ^,  the  Swifs,  and  fome  othcra, 
'  revoked  from  him,  and  having  re-eftabliflicd  their 
freedom,  became  fo  (Irong  and  powerful  in  a  IhorC 
time,  that  they  not  only  defended  themfclves  efiec- 
tually  againft  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reduce  theiti 
to  obedience,  but  grew  formidable  to  all  their  neiglk* 
bours  ;  and  thefe  are  now  called  the  Swifs  Cantons< 
*<5ermarty  then  is  divided  betwixt  the  Emperor^  the 
Swifs,  the  Princes  or  E leiftors,  and  certain  little  Re- 
publics called  the  Frn  States  f  :  and  the  reafon  that 

. .  ^  Tke;oi%2na1  fays^  Filiborgo*»  Philipi^ourg^  but  that  muft  be  a  oiaf* 

...take  of  tb?  Autl)or. 

f  The  Imperial  Cities,  or  Hans-towns.    The  fornter  art  Sovere?^ 
States,  and  fend  their  Deputies  or  Rcprcfentatives  to  the  General  Diets 

*  orPRrliwfoents  oC  the  Empirc,i  The  latter  aie  alfo  Sovereign «Stalp, 
net  difffsring  froni  the  Iraperjial  Cities  at  prefent,  but  were  about  tyra 
jliQ«di-ed  ycacs  ago  alii«d  or  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence  aiid 
Ihe  protc^ioa  of  their  trade»  and  at  firft.conii^  ooly  of  the  gr^c 

'       -      ^  fo 


forfow  iK^ara»  and  tfaofe  of  ihor^  4:ontmuan<;e»  h^peo 

beDwix^  States  fo  diiFerently  conftU^tUed,  is  the  refpeót 

that  Ihey  all  pay  to  the, Emperor,  who,  though  \i\% 

p^mcB  is  not  very  great,  has  fo  fm]ch  reputation  an4 

aotboricy  amongft  ihem,  that  whenever  any  q^uarreì 

axifcs  betwixt  them,  he  interpofes  as  a  Mediator,,  and 

£k>ìi  puts  an  end  to  it*     The  iharpeft  and  longeli  wars 

ini  that  Country  have  been  betwixt  the  Swils  and  the 

Dukes  of  Auftria  :  and  though  the  Title  of  Envperoi^ 

lias  been  in  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  for  many  yeac^ 

they  «ever  could  get  the.  belter  of.  the  Swifs,  nor 

booldany  quarrel  be. ever  decided  betwixt  them  bue 

bf-  tìst  fword^c  for  the  other  States^  of  Germany  did 

|ioc  iurniih  the  Emperors  with  any  alBftanOe.in  chofe 

^ms^  t^ecaufe  the  Free  Cities  rather  favoured  the  Swi(B 

as  being  friends  to  liberty  likdthemfelves  y  and  as  tp 

die  JBrinces,  fomc  of  them  were  fo  poor  that  tb<y 

.  4zould  not,  and  others  fo  jealous  of  the  Imperial  pow^r 

diat  they  would  Hoc  contribute  to  make  it  ftill  greatee^ 

'    Thefe  Communities  therefore,  live  quietly  and  un- 

ODolefted  in  pofS^flion  of  their  own  little  territories, 

nvitiioiat  encroaching  upon  thofe  of  others,,  b^ing^^afl 

fkept  in  peace  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  :  and 

whacmakes  them  united  at  home  is  the  apprehen£an 

«hey  are  under  from  fo  near  an  enemy,  who  would 

not  fail  to  take  the  opportunity  of  any  diviftons  that 

might  happen  amongft  them,  to  reduce  them  inta 

.fubje£kion  to  him,  and  deprive  them  of  their  liberti^^. 

Bue  if  Germany  was  not  thus  balanced,  fomeof  thefe 

cStates  would  be  endeavouring  to  enlarge  their  domi- 

.'nioos,  and  confequentiy  there  muft  foon  be  an  end 

'Ofi  their  tranquilliisy  :  and  as  no  other  Country  is  cir- 

^cdmftanced  in  the  fame  manner,  no  other  Republics 

can  enjoy  the  fame  freedom  ;  and  therefore  thofe  that 

find  it  rieceffàry  to  extend  their  territory  at  the  exf^encc 

^<tf, their  neigbbourSa^piuft. cither  have   recourfé;  to 


2*31*  » 


Bik-pòrt'  towns  on  the  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic  Sed,  and  near  Uie 
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Leagues  and  Confederacies,  or  proceed  as  the  Roman» 
did  of  old  :  whoever  takes  any  other  courfe,  inftead  of 
aggrandizing  his  Country,  will  certainly  ruin  it.     For 
new  conquefts  are  dangerous  and  prejudicial  a  thou- 
fand  ways;  as  a  State  may  eafily  enlarge  its  dominions 
without  increafing  its  ftrengch;  in  which  cafe  ruin  muft 
inevitably  enfue  :  and  this  happens  when  the  expence 
of  an  Enterprize  exceeds  the  profit  that  refults  from  it, 
even  though  it  is  fuccefsful.     Thus  the  Venetians  were 
much  weaker  when  they  became  pofTefled  of  Lorn*^ 
bardy,  and  the  Florentines  after  they  had  conquered 
all  Tufcany,  than  when  the  former  were  content  with 
the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  latter  with  a 
territory  that  did  not  exceed  fix  miles  in  extent*;  and 
this  was  owing  to  their  ambition  of  making  acquifi- 
tions,  and  not  knowing  how  to  maintain  them:  for 
which  they  were  the  more  inexcufable  as  they  had  the 
example  of  the  Romans  immediately  before  their  eyes'^  • 
and  might  have  imitated  them  in^fhe  method  which 
that  people  obferved  upon  fuch  occafions,  if  they  had 
not  wifdom  enough  to  ftrike  it  out  themfelves  a^  the 
Romans  did.     Befides,  fuch  acquifitions  fometimes  dò 
great  mifchief  even  to  well  governed  Commonwealths  i 
for  inftance,  when  the  State  conquered  is  voluptuous 
and  efièminate,  and  the  conquerors  catch  the  infcótion 
by  their  communication  with  its  inhabitants  ;  as  it 
happened  to  the  Romans  firft,  and  afterwards  to  Han- 
nibal, when  they  had  made  themfelves  Matters  of  Ca- 
pua :  for  if  that  City  had  lain  fo  near  that  the  Soldiers 
could  not  have  been  foon  reclaimed,  or  if  the  Roman 
State  had  been  in  any  degree  corrupted,  without  doubt 
that  conqueft  would  have  proved  the  deftrudion  of 
their  Republic,  as  we  may  venture  to  affirm  from  what 
Livy  fays,  "  Jam  tunc  minime  falubris  militari  difci- 
plinae  Capua,  inftrumenrtum  omnium  voluptatum,  de- 
ìinitos  militum,  animos  avertit.a  memoria  patriae  :  Ca* 
pua,  at  that  time  the  nurfery  of  all  foft  pleafures,  to 
relaxed  the  military  difcipline,  and  debauched  th^i   « 

•  Suppofing  Flortneé  to  be  the  center  of  it  at  that  time* 
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ftiinds  of  the  Soldiers,  thar  they  totally  forgot  their 
Idve  and  duty  to  their  owp  Country;"     And  indeed 
fuch  Cities  or  Provinces  fufficiently  revenge  tbcmfclvcs 
upon  thofe  that  conquer  themvi^ithout  blows  or  e/Fu-.     • 
fionof  blood  :  for  as^he  cpfrupcion  fpreads,  and  at     ;. 
bfl:  becomes  general^  it  enervates  them  td  futh  a  de- 
greethat  tbey  muft  in  the  end  become  a  prey  to  any  *    , 
c^ethat  attacks  thetn  ;  as  J  uvenal  well  remarks  in  otià  \ 
of  his  Satires,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  chafigè  of 
itnanners  in  Rome;  the  luxury  and  many  other  vices 
which  their  conqueft^  haci  introdticed  there  in  the  room 
erf  that  temperance,  frogiJUy,  and  other  exccUent  vir^- 
toes,  for  whieh  thty  had, been  io  réitiarkablebéforc)   • 

Saevior  armis  ^       .  • 
.  Luxuna  incubuit  vidumque  ulcifcitur  orbem.       '.  . 
*  ...... 

What  arm's  could  ne'er  efFe£l:,  dire  Luxury 

Has  doiie  àt  laft,  t*  avenge  the  conquered  world. 

Sat.  VI.  291,  292. 

if  theh  fuch  an  acquifitioh  had  almofl:  effeftéd  thè 
fuin  of  the  Romans,  notwithftanding  their  great  wifdoni  . 
àhd  virtue*,  what  muft  become  of  thofe  States  tHat  are 
Weak  and  corrupt  ;  and  befides  their  other  errors  and 
ill  conduct,  ([which  I  have  mentioned  above)  employ 
either  mercenary  or  auxiliary  troops^  the  folly  and 
danger  of  *fhich  I  fliall  itiake  the  Subjcft  of  the  next 
Ghaptfcr; 

c  ii  A  I*,  xx: 

tìow    dangerous  it   is  for  any  Prince  or  Republic  to 
employ  either  Auxiliary,  or  Mercenary  forces. 

IF  I  had  hot  difcufled  this  point  at  large  in  another 
part  of  my  works,  I  fliould  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
ic  in  this  place  thaii  1  defign  to  do  at  prefent  ^.     But 

•  Sec  Cb^ip.  xii  xiii.  xiv.  of  the  Priftcc,  Pol.  Dife.  book  I,  chap^^xu 
ftliii  4  and  the  Art  of  War»  book  h 
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as  I  haive  mtt  with  a  mod  remarkabte  inftance  in  Livy 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  employ  Auxiliaries,  Icannoc  paéi 
k  over  without  fome  notice.  By  At&àUarm^  I  mean 
fuch  troops  as  one  State  fends  to  the  foccour  ofan** 
other,  under  Officers  of  itsown»  and  in:its  own  pay* 

That  Hiftorian  informs  us,  that  aftrr  the  Rofoaa» 
had  defeated  the  Samnites  ii>  two  battles  at  difibrcQf 
places,  with  the  forces  which  they  fent  to  the  relief  of 
the  Capuans,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  war  be- 
twixt thofe  two  people,  they  left  two  Legions  in  the 
territory  of  Capua  to  fecure  it  fromany  further  danger 
or  apprehenfion  of  the  enemy,  after  the  reft  of  ihcir 
forces  had  returned  to  Róme.  .  But  tbofe  Legioni»  tipkr 
ing  into  indolence  and  fafcinatrd  by  effeminate  delights^ 
Tbegan  not  only  to  lay  afide  all  remembrance  of  their 
own  Country  atid  the  reverence  they  owed  to  the  Sa- 
nate, but  to  think  of  fetting  up  for  themfelves,  and 
fcizing  upon  the  Country  whicb  they, had  defended, 
and  which  they  thought  the  inhabitants  no  forager  wor- 
thy to  enjoy,  fince  they  were  not  able  to  proteéb  it. 
This  confpiracy  however  being  timely  difcovcred  by 
the  Roman  Government,  was  foon  fupprefled,  as  wc 
fliall  relate  nfiore  fully  when  wc  come  to  difcourfe  of 
Confpiracies» 

I  fay  again  therefore, .  that  of  all:  troop»  Auxlliariest 
are  the  moft  dangerous  ;  becaufe  neither  the  Soldicra 
rtor  the  Officers  receiving  any  pay  from  you^  but  from 
the  Prince  or  State  by  whom  they  are  fent,  like  the 
Legions  that  were  left  at  Capua,  they  have  little  or  no 
regard  cither  to  your  interelt  or  authority:  and  as  fobn 
as  the  war  is  over,  if  it  endsfoccefsfully,  they  oftert 
plunder  thofc  that  employ  them^  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  they  did  thofe  whom  they  were  ient  to  fight 
againft  :  which  is  owing  fometimes  to  their  own  ava- 
rice or  ambition,  and  fometimes  to  that  of  theix  Ma- 
ilers. The  Romans  had  no  defign  to  violate  the  league 
they  were  in  with  the  Capuans  :  but  their  Soldiert 
imagining  it  would  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  fcize  upon 
that  State  tbemfelves,  adlually  determined  upon  it. 
1  could  cite  many  other  inftances  of  this  kind>  but  let 

one 
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one  more  fuffice,  namely  that  of  the  Regini  *,  who 
Were  not  only  plundered  and  difpoffefled  of  their  terri- 
tories, but  maflacredby  a  Legion  which  the  Romans 
had  fent  to  defend  them.  A  Prince  then  had  better 
have  recOurfe  to  any  other  expedieht  than  Auxiliariesr, 
èfpeciaHy  when  he  is  to  depend  chiefly  upon  them  for 
his  fecurity  :  for  any  terms  that  he  can  obtain  from  aa 
enemy,  how  hard  fpever,  will  be  lefs  prejudicial  to  hini 
than  fuch  fuccours.  Indeed  if  we  either  read  the  Hif- 
tory  of  former  times,  or  confider  the  prefent  with  due 
attention,  we  fliall  find  a  thoufand  inftances  wherein 
they  have  proved  fatal,  for  one  in  which  they  ever  did 
any  fervice  to  thofe  that  employed  them.  An  ambi- 
tious Prince  or  Commonwealth  therefore  cannot  be 
furnifhed  with  a  fairer  opportunity  of  making  thqm- 
felves  matters  of  another  State,  than  by  being  follicited 
to  fend,  fuch  troops  to  its  aflfiftance  f  for  he  that  is  f0 
indifcrect  as  to  call  in  Auxiliaries  not  only  for  his  own 
defence,  but  to  conquer  others,  endeavours  to  make 
Qcquifitions  which  he  cannot  keep  any  longer  than  they 
«pleafc  to  let  him  ;  becaufe  they  can  eafily  take  them 
.  away  from  him  again  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 
But  fo  blind  is  the  ambition  of  fome  men,  that  if  they 
can  but  gratify  their  prefent  appetites,  they  neyer  chink 
of  the  inconvenicncies  that  muft  probably  foon  enfue  : 
whereas  if  they  would  rcfleft  upon  the  inftances  which 
we  have  quoted  from  ancient  Hiflory  to  confirm  this 
point  as  well  as  fome  others  infifted  upon  in  thcfe  Dif- 
còuffes,  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  more  gene- 
rofity  Princes  or  Republics  fhew  to  their  neighbours» 
and  the  lefs'  inclination  to  injure  or  diftrefs  them,  the 
more  ready  they  will  be  to  throw  themfelves  into  their 
arms,  as  we  (hall  prove  in  the  next  Chapter,  from  the 
example  of  the  Capuans.  ' 

I  *  The  inhabitants  of  Rliegium,  now  called  Reggio,  a  town  in  Ca?- 

I  iabria,  almoft  oppofite  to  MdUna.   There  is  another  town  of  the  hvxp 

\  name  ia  Lo^ibardy  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
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^hejirji  Prator  the  Romani  everjent  abroad^  ivas  t<h 
Capua,  four  hundred  yeari  after  they  frfi  began  tc[ 
make  war. 

WE  have  already  (hewn  at  Targe  how  differentf 
the  methods  which  the  Romans  toolc  to  HRlargc 
their  Empire,  were  from  thofe  that  are  now  purAied 
for  the  faiDe  purpofe  -,  and  how  they  fufFered  thpfc 
States  which  they  did  not  utterly  deftroy,  to  enjoy  thei^ 
former  liberty,  arid  to  live  under  their  own  laws  ;  cvcri' 
fuch  as  were  not  joined  with  them  as  Confederates,  bue 
had  fubmitted  to'  be  their  Subjefbs  ;  and  that  withom; 
any  other  mark  of  their  dominion  over  them  than  fomè 
few  cotìdiìiions,  upon  the  obfcrvation  of  which,  they 
were  proteSed  in  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 
This  method  they  followed  tilF  they  carried  their  arms 
into  fbreigit  countries,  and  began  to  reduce  the  States 
and  Kingdbms  which  they  conquefrcd  into  Provinces 
fubjed:  to  their  Empire  ;  as  may  plainly  appear  from 
the  example  of  the  firftPrsecor  they  ever  fent  to  any 
place  (which  was  to  Capua)  not  out  of  any  ambitious 
defign,  but  becaufc  it  was  follicited  by  the  Capuans, 
who  had  fallen  out  amongft  themfelves,  and  were  de- 
jfirous  to  have  fome  Roman  Citizen  of  authority  to 
compofc  their  qliarrels  and  reduce  them  to  good  order. 
This  example  Vvas  fóóri  followed  by  the  itinabitants  of 
Antium,  who  being  in  the  like  circumftances,  volun- 
iarify  fubmitted  to  receive  a  Romans  Magiftrate  for  the 
fame  purpofes  :  upon  which  new  method  of  acquiring., 
dominion  Livy  fays,  *^Qiiod  jam  non  folum  arma,  fed 
jura  Romana  pollebant  r  that  the  Romans  now  began 
to  extend  their  Empire  not  only  by  the  valour  of  their 
arms,  but  by  the  reputation  of  their  Laws/'  Wc  fee 
therefore  how  much  this  manner  of  proceeding  contrt- 
buted  to  aggrandize  their  State  :  for  Republics,  in 
particular,  that  have  been  ufed  to  live  in  freedom,  and 
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pnder  the  government  of  their  own  Countrymen,  fub- 
;nit  with  more  fatisfaftion  to  Mafters  that  are  at  a  dif- 
tancc  (though  upon  terms  that  may  be  fomewhat  hard) 
than  to  others  that  are  nearer  at  hand,  and  would,  they 
ihink,  be  continually  upbraiding  them  with  their  de?» 
pehdence.  There  is  Jikewifc  another  advantage  refulX"^ 
;ng  from  th.is.;  for  as  the  Sovereign  does  not  employ 
Officers  of  this  own  immediate  appoipiment  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  jufticp,  whatever  fentfnce;  may  be  given 
either  in  civil  or  capital  caufes,  cannot  excite  anjr 
odium  againft  the  Supreme  power  j  which  therefore 
exempts  it  from  thofe  calumnies  and  reproaches  tha^ 
muft  often  ari{e  from  fuch  decifions,  whether  they 
be  juil  or  unjull,  .  The  truth  of  this  may  plainly  ap- 
pear not  only  frprq,  feyeral  paffages  in  ancie^it  Hiftory^ 
but;  from  an  occurrence  which  lately  hf  ppened  itf  Italy^ 
Every  ooe  k«ows.  .that  as  often  as  the  French  a>ade 
ihemfelvés  matters  of  G^noa  (which  has  jbecn  iJevjeral 
times),  the  King  of  France  al\yays  ufed  to  fend  fome- 
body  thither  to  goyern  k  in  his  name  :  but  at  prefent 
he  fujfFers  it  j( rather  out  of  neceflity  than  choice)  to  be 
governed  by  a  Qenoeife,  el^<SI;ed  by  l|,is  Fellow-citizens  : 
and  without  doubt,  whoever  confidcrs  which  of  thefe 
fyffo  way^  Ijeft  feciircs  their  obedieoce  fo  the  Kjng,  and 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  muft  needs  deter- 
mine  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Befides,  the  lefs  inclined 
you  fecm  to  diftrefs  men,  jhe  lefs  apprehenQon  they 
wilj  ;hpe  of  yogr  cjeprivijig  them  of  their  liberties  ; 
and  the  more  humane  and  gentle  you  fhe\y  yourfclf 
the  more  cheerfully^  they  will  throw  thernfelves  intp 
your  arms.  To  this  le.nity  apd  moderation  it  wa3 
owing  that  the  Capuans  defined  the  Romans  to  fend 
jthem  a  Procter  ;  but  if  the  latjcer  had  fiiewn  the  leaft 
inclinafion  to  intermeddle  in  their  affairs,  or  ofHcioufly 
,endca\;oured  to  obtrude  fuch  a  Magiftrare  upon  them, 
they  would  pfcfently  h^ye  taken  alarm  and  cjfivch  hit^ 
back  again.  . 

But  what  occafion  haye  we  jCo  gp  fo  far  as  Rome  Of 
Capua  for  example^  of  ihis  kind  ;  when  we  have  cnovjr 
in  Tufcany  ?  It  is  well  known  that  Piftoia  long  ago 
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voluntarily  put  itfclf  under  the  protcftion  of  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  and  at  the  fame  time  what  a  bitter  ^nmitj^ 
fubfifted  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Pifans,  the 
Lucchefe,  and  the  Sicnefe;  which  divcrfity  of  difpo- 
fition  did  not  proceed  from  the  little  value  thePiftoiaqs 
ìèt  upon  their  liberty  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  but 
from  the  different  behaviour  of  the  Florentines,  whci 
treated  the  former  like  brothers,  and  the  latter  like 
enemies  :  upon  which  account,  the  Piftoians  willingly 
fubmitted  to  their  dominion  ;  whilft  the  others  have 
always  taken  every  poffìblc  method  to  defend  thcm- 
felves  againft  them:  but  if  the  Florentines,  inftead  of 
cxafperating  thcii-  neighbours  by  harfli  uifage,  had  be- 
haved in  a  gentle  and  friendly  manner,  they  woulc) 
certainly"  have  been  Matters  of  all  Tufcany  at  this  timel 
It  iènot  my  intention  however  to  infer  from  what  ha^ 
been  here  faid,  that  one  ought  never  to  proceed  witli 
xigour  and  force  of  arms  upon  fuch  occafions  :  but  thap 
they  fhould  be  refervcd  for  the  laft  expedient^  when  all 
other  means  have  failed. 


CHAP.  xxir. 

That  men  often  err  in  the  judgment  they  form  cuncerrdnt^ 

things  of  great  importance. 

HOW  apt  mankind  arc  to  err  in  their  judgment^ 
is  well  known  to  thofc  that  have  been  much 
converfant  in  Councils  ;  which  if  not  conducted  by 
wife  and  able  men,  are  pften  deceived  and  impofed 
upon  :  and  as  fuch  H'^en  have  always  many  enemjes  in 
corrupt  Commonwealths  (cfpecially  in  time  of  peace), 
who  oppofe  them  either  out  of  envy  or  ambition,  that 
advice  is  moft  commonly  followed,  whic  his  either  falfe- 
1y  thought  good,  by  an  error  of  judgment  common 
enough  tp  a  majority,  or  given  by  felf-intcrefted  men, 
who  have  piorc  regard  to  popularity,  than  the  good 
of  the  Public.  But  when  the  pernicious  .effeéts  of 
thef<:  counfels  come  to  be  difcovered  in  difficult  and 

trouble'^ 
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troublefome  times,  danger  and  diftreft  make  it  necef*^ 
iary  to  comply  with  fucb  me;afures  as  were  recom-^ 
mended,  but  rejeébed  and  difcounr^snanced  in  the  calm 
and  ftrnfliine  of  profperity  ;  as  I  fiiall  ihew  more  at 
targe  in  aiwibe^  place.  Several  events  likewife  happen^ 
in  judging  of  wiiich,  men  of  fmall  experience  in  pub- 
Kck  affairs  may  cafiiy  be  deceived  s  as  they  are  frc^ 
quently  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  and  proba*- 
btlicy  of  fuccefs,  as  may  induce  thejm  to  perfuade  them* 
felvcs,  that  the  things  which  they  foiidly  hope  for,  will 
jadually  oome  to  pals.  This  is  fully  verified  by  the 
advice  wiiich  Numicius,  the  Praetor,  gave  the  Latins, 
after  ibey  had  be^en  defeated  by  the  Romans  ;  and  by 
^hat  was  generally  believed  not  many  years  ago,  whe£i 
Francis  I.  Kin^  of  France  invaded  Milan,  and  tht 
jSwifs  defended  it  againft  him. 

Afl«r  the  death  of  Lewis  XIL  Francis  of  Angoo- 
ièmc  fuccceded  tb  the  Crown,  and  being  dcfirous  m 
t^ecover  pofTeflion  of  Milan  (which  the  Swifs  had  made 
thcmfcives  mailers  of  a  few  years  before,  by  the  affl- 
Aaoceof  Pope  Julius  11.)  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
friends  in  Italy,  to  faciiitate  the  accompli(hment  of 
his  d^figns  :  for  which  purpofe,  bcfides  the  Venetians 
(whom  King  Lewis  had  fecured  before)  he  endeavoured 
€0  gain  over  Leo  X.  and  the  Florentines  to  his  interefts  ; 
imagioirtg  he  ihould  then  meet  with  little  or  no  impe- 
^iioient  in  that  en^erprize  9  efpecially  as  the  Spanifh 
force$  were  at  that  time  employed  in  Lombardy,  and 
thofc  of  the  &iìperQr  at  Verona.  The  Pope,  however 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  his  folli- 
citations  ;  being  perfuadcd  by  his  Council  (^s  it  is  faid) 
that  if  he  ftood  neuter,  he  might  greatly  ferve  himfelf 
by  it  :  that  ic  was  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  Church,  to 
throw  any  more  weight  into  the  fcale,  either  of  the 
French  or  the  Swifs  :  that  in  order  tp  rettore  the  liber- 
ty of  Italy,  it  wasneceffary  to  rid  binifelfof  them  both; 
that  fince  be  was  not  able  to  cope  with  either  oft  henl, 
much  lefs  with  both,  as  things  then  ftood,  he  ought  to 
fix  ftill  tilioneof  thcft>  bad  utterly  ruined  the  other, 
and  then  to  call  in  tbe  afliftanift  of  his  allies»  and  fall 
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upon  the  Conqueror  :  that  he  could  not  have  a  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  prcfenr,  fincc  both  their  arnriies 
were  in  the  field,  and  his  HoliocfsV  forces  were  in 
fuch  order  and  readinefs,  that  he  might  immediately 
fend  them  to  the  confines  of  Lonabardy  to  iwatch  thcii 
motions,  under  a. pretence  of  guarding  his  own  territ 
tories,  but  in  reality  to  wait  there'  till  they  had  com^ 
to  a  battle,  which  (confidcring  the  bravery  of  the 
troops  on  both  fides)  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  would 
be  a  very  bloody  one,  and  muft  leave  even  the  Viélor 
^  in  fuch  a  weak  condition,  that  his  HoHnefs  might  foon 
cruQi  himt  4nd  with  great  reputation  to  hitnfelf,  be* 
come  noe  only  mafier  of  Lombardy-,  but  Arbiter  of  all 
Italy.  But  the  event  ihcwcd  the  futility  of  this  coun- 
fel  :  for  the  Swifs  being  defeated  after  a  Jong  and  pbr 
ftinate  engagement,  the  forces  of  the  Pope  and  th^ 
King  of  Spain,  were  fo  far  from  daring  to  attack  the 
French,  that  they  h^d  determined  to  fly  ;  but  evep 
that  would  not  have  faved  them,  if  cither,  tl^e  huma.- 
nity,  or  coldnefs  of  the  French  King  had  not  inclined 
him  to  reft  contented  with  that  vidofy,  and  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Popq.  This  advice, 
therefore,  though  plaufiblc  enough  at  firft  fight,  wiU 
appear  fimple  and  abfurd  upon  a  nearer  examination  : 
for,  it  feldom  happen?,  that  he  who  gains  a  viftory 
lofes  many  men  ;  thole  that  he  does  lofe  being  killed 
in  battle,  not  in  flight:  and  in  the  heat  of  the  fighc^ 
when  armies  are  clofe  engaged,  many  cannot  fall,  be- 
caufe  fuch  confli<3s  are  generally  foon  over  5  and,  if 
they  ever  chance  to  lafl:  fo  long,  that  great  numbers 
are  flain,  even  on  the  fide  of  thofe  that  get  the  day,  yet 
fuch  is  the  advantage  that  refglts  from  the  reputatio^i 
of  a  viétory,  and  the  terror  which  it  infpircs,  that  ic 
more  than  balances  the  lofs  they  fuftain  by  the  death 
of  their  Soldiers. 

Whoever  then  fidali  think  6t  to  attack  fuch  an  ar- 
my, upon  a  fuppofition  that  is  nriuft  be  much  weaken- 
ed, will  find  himfelf  egregioufiy  miftaken,  unlefs  his 
ftrength  be  fuch,  that  he  was  able  to  have  engaged  it, 
even  before  it  bad  Hillained  any  lofs  at  all  :  for,  in 

that 
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that  cafe,  Jndeed,  he  may  have  a  chance  to  gain  a 
jiridlory,  as  well  as  to  be  defeated,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
conduét  and  abilities,  and  is  befriended  by  fortune.^ 
But  an  army  that  has  been  already  flu(hed  with  vi£lo* 
ry,  will  fttU  have  the  advantage  ;  as  may  appear  from 
the  example  of  the  Latins,  when  they  had  been  beaten 
by  the  Romans  :  for  Numicius  their  Praetor,  foon  af- 
ter the  battle  was  over,  ran  all  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, exhorttog  them  to  fall  upon  the  Romans  again» 
now  they  vfcre  fo  much  reduced  by  the  late  engager 
^nent,  and  had  gained  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  vic^ 
tory,  having  in  all  other  refpe<5jts  fuffered  as  much  aa 
themfeives  ;  and  afluring  his  countrymen,  that  any 
new  attack,  how  feeble  foever,  would  certainly  ruin 
:lhem.  In  confeq.qence  of  which,  they  raifcd  another 
army,  and  attacked  the  Romans  a  fecond  time  :  but 
jthcy  foon  paid  dear  for  their  credulity  ;  for  they  were 
utterly  routed  with  great  lofs,  and  treated  in  fuch  a 
planner  as  all  thple  jd^ferve  that  liften  to  fuch  foolifh 
jadvice. 

r:     « 

t 

CHAP.    XXIII. 

« 

^hat  the  Romans  always  avoided  taking  a  middle  courfi^ 
loben  they  ba^  o£cqfion  tQ  fafi  Judgment  upon  any  of 
their  SubjeHs, 

f*  T A  M  Latio  is  ftatus  erat  rerum,  (fays  Liyy)  uc 
J  neque  pacem  neque  bellum  pati  poffcnt.  The 
ILatins  were  now  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition  that 
they  could  neither  make  war,  nor  accept  of  peace/* 
A  condition  indeed,  of  all  others,  the  mod  miferable; 
but  fuch  a  one  as  every  Prince  or 'Commonwealth 
inuft  of  neceflity  labour  under,  that  can  neither  fub- 
init  to  unreafonable  terms  of  accommodation  on  one 
hand,  nor  carry  on  a  war  on  the  other,  without  either 
delivering  themfeives  upas  ^  prey  to  auxiliaries,  or 
being  utterly  ruined  by  the  enemy.  To  this  wretch- 
ed alternative,  they  are  reduced  by  evil  counfels,  and 
by  coming  to  a  determination  before  they  have  duly 

confidered 
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6onG4ered  their  own  ftrengtb,  as  we  have  faid  before: 
which  oonfideracion,  if  properly  attended  to,  would 
prevent  them  from  failing  into  fuch  diftrefs  as  the  La>- 
tins  did,  who  mad^?  peace  with  the  Romans^  wheA 
they  ought  to  havp  carried  on  the  war,  and  declared 
«rar  againfi  thetii,  when  they  fliouldhave  continued 
in  peace  ;  fo  that  the  fnendfiiip  and  enmity  of  the 
Romans  were  equally  prejudicial  to  them.  The  La* 
cins  then  being  reduced  to  the  htt  extremity  by  Man«- 
iim  T<>rquatus,  \irere  afterwards  totally  fobdued  by 
Camillus»  who  obliged  them  to  furreiidtr  at  difcre«- 
%k>n  to  the  Romans,  and  not  opiy  put  garriibns  into 
«U  their  towns,  but  took  hoftages  from  them  :  after 
which  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  reported  to  the  Se- 
nate, that  all  Latium  v(r%%  in  fubje<5tion  to  them  :  and 
aè  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  this  óccàfìón,  was 
very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  being  imitated  by 
t)ther  Princes  m  the  like  circumftantes,  i  (hall  here 
quote  the  words  .which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  c£ 
Camillus,  when  he  made  his  report:  from  whence  wc 
may  further  obferve,  what  methods  the  Romans  pur- 
fued  in  extending  their  dominion,  and  that  in  their 
determinations  they  alv/ays  avoided  a  middle  way, 
and  had  recourfc  to  extremes  :  for  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment mak»C3  i?  rieceffary  to  keep  Sutgcfts  upon 
fuch  a  footing,  and  under  fuch  reftri^ions,  that  they 
may  either  have  no  defire,  or  at  leaft  no  power  to  in- 
jure or  infult  it.  And  this  may  be  efFedcd  cither  by 
abfolucely  depriving  them  of  ail  tneans  to  hurt  you, 
or  by  treating  them  with  fuch  lenity  and  tenderne^, 
that  tfcey  cannot  wilh  to  change  their  condition.  There 
is  no  middle  courie  that  can  be  followed  with  iecu- 
rity  :  and  therefore,  Camillus  having  propofed  the 
choice  of  thefe  two  expedients  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Senate,  that  wife  body  a^Sted  according  to  them 
both,  as  the  circumftances  of  the  different  towns  in 
Latium  required.  His  advice  was  as  follows.  **  Dii 
imfnortales  ita  vos  poteores  hujus  confilii  fecerunt,  ut 
fit  Laciiim,  an  non  iìc,  in  veftra  manu  pofuennt.  Ira« 
que  pacem  vobis,  quod  ad  Latinos  aitinet,  parare  in 
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erpeuium,  vel  f^viendg,  vel  ignoTcendo  potdlis» 
cis  crudeiiter  confukrc  in  dedicos  vidofque  ?  LU 
ccc  delere  omne  Latium.  Vuki$  es^emplo  tnajorutn 
augere  rc,m  Romanatn»  vidos  iociviucem  accipiendo? 
Materia  crefcendi  per  fumm^m  gloriam  fuppediucV 
perte  id  firaiiffimum  imperiviai  eftt  quo  obedi^otc^ 

tuadehu  lUorum  igitur  animos»  dum  expedauooe 
upentt  feu  psenà»  feu  beneficio  praeoccupari  oporcet: 
u  c.  The  Gods  Have  now  put  ic  in  your  power  to  dc^» 
termine  wl^cther  the  Latins  (hall  he  any  longer  a  peo- 
ple or  not.  It  is  in  your  own  option  eifcàually  to  fccure 
yourfrlvcs  from  anv  further  apprehenfions  of  that  cnc- 
my,  cither  by  pardoning  or  punifljing  thetn'.  If  you 
have  a  mind  p  proceed  with  rigour  againft  a  peopli^ 
ihat  are  vanquifhcd,  and  have  fubmitted  to  you,  they 
lie  at  your  mercy,  and  you  may  totally  extinguifli  tlie 
very  name  of  them  if  you  pleafe  j  but,  if  you  rather 
.chufe  to  enlarge  your  Empire  by  fliewing  clemency^ 
and  making  jhe  conquered  your  Subjeds  and  friends^ 
as  your  Anceftors  u fed  to  do,  you  have  a  noble  opr 
portunity  of  imitaciog  their  example  with  great  glory 
and  advantage  to  yourfclvcs  :  for  that  Dominion  is 
built  upon  the  fureft  foundation,  under  which  ,thc 
Subjeds  live  fecurely  and  contented,  Jt  is  abfoUuely 
neceflary  therefore,  to  take  cither  one  courfe  or  the 
other;  and  immediately  too,  whilft  their  minds  are 
yet  fluduating  betwixt  hope  and  fi^ar,  and  the  uncer» 
tainty  of  their  doom  prevents  them  from  taking  any 
defperate  refolution."  The  Senate,  after  Ibme  deli- 
beration, determined  to  follow  this  advice,  and  bav*^ 
ing  made  a  particular  enquiry  into  the  behaviour  of 
every  town  in  Latium,  they  fpared  fome,  and  pu*- 
ni(hed  others  :  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  that  wer^ 
fpared,  were  made  free  Citizens  of  Rome,  and  had. 
feveral  other  privileges,  favours,  and  immuniticci 
granted  them,  which  cffeftualJy  fecured  their  fidelity 
and  afFcdion  ;  but  as  to  the  others,  fome  of  them 
were  totally  demolifhed,  fome  had  Colonies  fent  iq 
fettle  amongft  them^  and  others  brought  prifooers  to 
Rome  I  fo  that  they  were  difgerfed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
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that  they  were  for  ever  incapacitated  to  give  the  Kqt 
mans  any  more  trouble  or  difturbance. 

Tills  was  the  method  which  the  Romans  always 
took  upon  fuch  occafions  J  and  certainly  it  is  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  ali  other  ftates.  The  Floren- 
tines ihould  have  adcd  thus  in  the  year  1502,  when 
Arezzo  and  ail  tlie  Vale  of  Chiana  rebelled  again^ 
them-,  for  if  they  had,  they  might  not  only  have 
^rmly  eftabliftied  their  dominion  over  them,  but  like- 
yvik  have  made  Florence  a  great  and  flouFifliing  State, 
^nd  taken  fuch  lands  from  the  rebels  as  that  City  flood 
in  need  of,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
But  they  fimply  took  the  middle  way  betwixt  the  cxr 
trcmes  of  rigour  and  demency,  which  is  always  dan^- 
gerous  in  fuch  cafes  :  for,  thpugh  they  baniflied  fomc 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  put  others  to  death,  and  de- 
graded every  man  th^t  was  in  office  or  authority,  yet 
they  left  the  City  entire  and  untouched  :  and  when 
they  were  adyifed  to  demblilh  it.  thofc  who  pretend^ 
cd  to  be  the  wifcft  amongft  them,  made  aniwer,  that 
it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  their  own  Republic,  and  look 
las  if  they  were  io  weak  that  thpy  could  not  keep  it  f 
which  is  one  of  thofe  arguments  that  feem  to  hav^ 
fome  reafon  in  them,  but  in  reality  have  none  at  all. 
For  by  the  fan^e  rule^  a  iPrincc  muft  not  hang  any  vil- 
lain, though  ever  fo  notorious,  becaufe  it  would  be  4 
Ihame  to  have  it  thought  he  had  not  power  enough  to 
bridle  one  rafcal,  withofit  putting  him  to  death.  But 
thofe  that  are  of  this  opinion  ought  to  confider,  thaj: 
when  either  particular  men,  or  a  whole  City  offend  a 
State;,  that  State  is  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  de- 
llroying  them  for  its  own  prefervation^  and  to  deter 
others  from  following  their  example  :  and  as  to  any 
reflections  which  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding  may 
happen  to  occafion,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  wili 
be  more  for  the  reputation  of  a  State  to  punifti  dc- 
linquenrs,  than  to  fpàre  them  at  its  own  peril  :  and 
that  a  Government  which  does  not  do  that  fo  effcc- 
tually,  that  they  can  never  hurt  it  afterwards,  will  a|^ 
ways  be  thought  weak  and  pitiful. 

How 
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How  properly  the  Romans  acbcd  upon  fuch  occa- 
iions,  may  like  wife  appear  from  the  example  of  the 
Privernatcs  :  from  which  we  may  obfcrve,  in  the  firrf 
place^  that  people  who  are  conquered,  (hould  either 
be  treated  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  or  to- 
tally cat  off,  as  f  faid  before  j  and  in  the  next,  what 
a  powerful  impreflion  generofity^  frankncfsj^  and  fpeak- 
ing  truth,  make  upon  the  minds  of  wife  and  good 
men.  The  Roman  Senate,  as  Livy  informs  us,  was 
afTembledtoconGderin  what  manner  they  fliould  treat 
the  Privernates,  who  had  rebelled  againft  them,  bue 
were  then  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms  : 
Jbot  the  people  of  Privcrnum  having  fent  fevefal  of 
their  Citizens  to  make  their  fubminion,  and  iniplore 
pardon,  one  of  them  being  introduced  lo  the  Senate, 
was  afked,  **  Quam  paenam  meritos  Privernates  cen- 
feret  ?  what  fort  of  punilhment  he  thought  his  Fel^ 
low-citizens  dcferved  ?"  made  anfwer,  "  Earn  cjuam* 
merentur  qui,  fe  libertate  dignos  cenfent  :  fuch  as 
ihofe  deferve  who  think  themfclves  worthy  of  liber- 
ty." Being  alked  again,  **  Quid  fi  pacnam  remitti- 
mus  vobis,  qualem  nos  pacem  vobiicum  habituros 
fperemus  ?  Suppofe  v/c  fhould  pardon  you  this  time, 
liow  will  you  behave  yourfclvfes  for  the  future  ?"  ho 
replied,  "  Si,  bonari  dedcritis,  &  fidclem  &  perpc^ 
tuam  ;  fi  malam  baud  diurturnam  :  well  and  dutiful* 
ly»  if  yoii  grant  us  good  terms  :  if  not»  we  (hall  foon 
do  the  fame  again.**  Upon  which,  the  wifer  part  of 
the  Senate  declared,  *'  Se  audiviffe  voccm  et  liberi 
^t  viri,  nee  credi  poffe  ilium  populum,  aut  hominem, 
denique  in  eà  conditione  cujus  eum  pa^niteat  diutius 
quam  necefle  fit  manfurum.  Ibi  pacem  effe  fidaiii, 
iibi  voluntarii  pacati  fint,  neque  eo  loco  ubi  fervitu^ 
tem  efle  velint,  fidam  fpcrandam  eflc  :  That  he  had 
fpoken  like  a  brave  and  free  man  ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  expeded  that  any  particular  perfon,  much  lefs  a 
whole  people,  would  fubmit  to  lead  a  life  that  was 
grievous  to  them,  any  longer  than  they  were  com- 
pelled to  it  by  invincible  neceffity  j  that  no  terms 
could  be  long  or  faithfully  obferved,  wJiich  were  not 
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voluntarily  and  cheerfully  agreed  to  and  accepted  » 
nor  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  any  people  v^ould  con* 
tinue  ftcddy  in  their  allegiance  and  affeftion,  if  they 
were  reduced  to  Qavery."  Upon  which  it  was  fc* 
folved,  that  the  Privernates  fhoutd  be  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  State,  and  honoured  with  all  the  pri-» 
vileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  their  own  Citizens  jrnd 
Subjects,  *•  Eos  demum  qui  nihil  prseterquam  de  li-* 
bertate  cogitant,  dignos  eile  qui  Romani  fiant  ;  fince 
thofe  whole  chief  care  was  to  preferve  their  liberties, 
were  worthy  of  being  Romans."  Such  was  the  effeft 
of  thcfe  frank  and  bold  anfwers,  upon  gteat  and  ge- 
nerous men,  who  would  have  defpifed  any  other  forC 
of  reply  as  mean  and  infincere  :  and  thofe  will  gene- 
rally find  themfclves  deceived,  who  judge  otherwifc 
of  mankind,  efpecially  of  fuch  people  as  have  either 
been  aftuaily  ufcd  to  live  in  liberty, 'or  at  kaft  have 
thought  themfclves  free  :  in  confcqucnce  of  which 
error,  they  muft  naturally  take  fuch  mcafures  as  wiH 
prejudice  themfclves,  and  be  grievous  to  others,  which 
commonly  ends  in  rebellion,  and  the  ruin  of  a  State. 

It  appears  then  from  the  method  which  the  Ro- 
mans took  with  the  Latins  and  inhabitants  of  Priver- 
num,  that  when  the  fate  of  a  conquered  people,  which 
have  been  powerful  and  accuftomed  to  liberty,  is  ta 
be  decided,  it  is  the  beft  way  either  to  exterminate 
them  entirely,  or  to  treat  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  make  them  your  firm  and  faithful  friends  ;  other- 
wife  you  are  doing  nothing  :  but,  above  all  things  a 
middle  courfe  is  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft 
dangerous  -,  as  the  Samnites  experienced  to  their  coft, 
when,  after  they  had  hemmed  in  the  Romans  at  the 
FurcaeCaudinas,  they  would  not  Kftcn  to  the  counfcl 
of  an  old  oificer,  who  advifed  them  either  to  difmifs 
them  with  honour,  or  to  knock  them  all  on  the  head  : 
but  as  they  took  a  middle  way*  and  not  only  difarm- 
ed,  but  made  them  pafs  ui)der  the  yoke,  they  fent 
them  away  fo  full  of  (hame  and  rcfentmenc,  that 
they  foon  after  had  fufficient  caufe  to  repent  they  had 
not  taken  the  old  man^s  advice,  inilead  of  a£ting  m 
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the  manner  thty  did  upon  that,  oceaiian^  as  wt  (ball 
ihcw  more  at  large  in  aaother  place* 
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H-bai  Fcrir^.gimraily  dò  a  Slate  fhtfn  barm  iimn  gML 

IT  may  fccni  ftrange,  perhaps,  to  the  wife  men  of 
cue  timesy  that  the  Romans  never  thought  (A- 
building  Fortrdfes  to  keep  the  Latins  in  obedience  > 
efpecially V  &s  it  is  a  maxim  wisi)  our  Florentine  Poli'- 
ticiaos^  that  Bifa  am)  other  fuch  Stapes  muit  be  kept 
in  fubje&iòn  by  that  means:  and  indeed,  if  the  Ro^ 
inans  had  been  like  them,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  built  Fortrcffes  ;  but,  a&  they  were  of*  a  very 
different  caft,  and  not  only  much  braver,  but  wifer, 
and  more  poweri^l,  they  thought  fit  to  kt  it  alone. 
For  whi^ft  they  enjoyed  their  liberties,  and  adhered 
to  their  excellent  maxims  and  inftitutions,  they  never 
ere&ed  any  ftrong  places  to  maintain  poflfeflion  of  fuch^ 
Cities  or  ^^ovinces  as  they  had  reduced)  though  they 
fonoetimes  left  thofe  ft^ding  which  they  found  there.. 
When  we  compare  this  method  of  proceeding  with 
the.  prafticc  of  thefe  times,  it  feenis  worthy  of  exa^» 
mination,  whether  fuch  places  are  of  more  icrvi<;e  or 
diifervice  to  thofe  that  build  them. 

It  muft  be  confidered  then,  that  the  end  pfopofed 
by  fuch  people  as  build  Forirefles,  is  either  to  defend 
rhemfelvcs  againft  their  own  Subjeds,  or  their  ene- 
mies-, but  in  the  former  cafe  they  are  prejudicial,  and 
in  the  latter  unncccffary.  For,  if  a  Prince  is  afraid 
of  his  Subjcfts  rebelling  againft  hwn,  it  muft  be  be- 
eaufe  he  is  hated  by  them  ;  which  hatred  proceeds 
Éronì  ill  treatment  ;  and  that  ill-treatment,  either  fi;om 
a  perfuafion  that  be  may  govern  them  arbitrarily,  or 
from  feme  other  indifcretion.  Now,  one  of  the  rea- 
fons  that  induce  him  to  think  and  ad:  in  this  manner» 
is,  that  they  are  bridled  with  Porcrelfcs  :  fo  that  the 
harlh  ufage,  which  is  the  caufe  of  their  difafFcdlion, 

is 
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is  chiefly  owiog  to  the  confidence  be  puts  in  thofò 
ilrong  holds,  which  therefore  he  will  find  much  moro 
prejudicial  than  ferviceable  to  him.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  they  tempt  him,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  to  creaC 
.  his  Subjefts  with  much  mùfc  rigdùr  than  he  would 
otherwife  dare  to  do  ;  and  in  the  next,  there  is  not  fò 
nduch  feclirity  in  them  as  he  vainly  perfuades  himfelf  : 
for  all  the  violent  and  forcible  meafures  he  can  make 
iffe  of  to  oi^er-awe  his  people,  will  fignify  nothing,  cit^ 
cept  he  either  has  a  good  (landing  army  always  at 
hand  (as  the  Romans  ufed  to  have.)  or  thinks  fit  to 
cut  off  fome,  feparate  others,  and  difperfe  the  re* 
mainder  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  ntvtr  aflcm« 
ble  again  to  do  him  any  mifchief:  for  though  he 
Ihould  ftrip  them  of  their  properties,  ^^  3poliatis  ar- 
ma fuperfuntj  they  will  ftrll  find  arms:*'  and  if  he 
difarms  them  once,  ^<  furor  arma  miniftrat;  revenge 
will  foon  furnifh  them  with  other  weapons  :"  if  he 
puts  the  Chiefs  to  death,  others  will  foon  fpring  up 
in  their  room,  like  Hydra's  heads  :  if  he  .builds  For-. 
trelTes,  they  may  ferve  his  turn,  perhaps,  in  time  of 
peace,  and  prompt  him  to  opprefs  his  Subjeas  with* 
lefs  referve  :  but  fliould  a  war  break  out,'  they  will: 
do  him  no  fervice  $  for  when  they,  are  afiaulted  by  his 
own  people,  and  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  fame  time,*  it 
is  impoflible  they  fhould  hold  out  againfi!  them  botb< 
If  then  they  were  fo  infignificant  in  former  times,'^ 
ibrely  they  mud  be  much  more  fo  fince  the  invention 
of  Artillery,  againft  the  fury  of  which  no  Fortrefs  cait 
long  defend  ttfelf,  where  the  befieged  have  neither 
room  to  caft  up  new  works  within,  when  the  old  ones 
are  battered  down,  nor  any  other  place  to  retire  into,' 
as  we  have  Ihcwn  ©Ifewhcre  *. 

But  to  enter  into  a  further  difcufilon  of  this  matter. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  Prince  wilhes  to  govern  his  own' 
people  with  a  high  hand^  or  that  either  a  Prince  or  t 
Republic  intend  keeping  a  State  which  they    had^ 

•  $€«  the  Prince,  cbap.  xx.  and  tb«  Art  of  War,  book  vii.  and  PaoU 
la  Parttta*s  Political  Difcourfes>  book  IL  Difc.  vHi. 

taken 
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taken  from  an  enemy,  in.ftrift  fulgeAion,  by  building 
Fortreffes  in  ic.  As  to  a  Prince,  who  is  defirous  of 
«keeping  his  Subjeds  in  awe,  I  fay,  that  inftead  of 
aufwering  that  end,  they  will  beof  great^prejudice  to 
hìttì^  for  thereafons  above  mentioned  ;  bccaufe  they 
wilLemfeoldcn  him  to  opprefs  them,  and  that  oppref- 
*fion  wiU  prove  his  ruin,  as  it  will  exafpcrate  them  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Fortreffes  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal cauieof  it,  cannot  poffibly  protect  him  againfl: 
their  rage.  A  good  and  wife  Prince  therefore,  who 
-would  not  lay  either  himfelf  or  his  pofterity  under  any 
temptation  to  abufe  their  Subjeds,  and  become  Ty- 
rants, will  never  bpild  Fortreffes amongft them,  butde- 
^end  altogether  upon  iheir  fidelity  and  affedtion,  which 
^re  a  much  betier  fecurity.  Count  Fran(!ifco  Sforza» 
though  accounted  a  wife  man,  built  a  Citadel  at  Mi- 
lan, after  he  became  Duke  of  that  place  ;  but  in  ihgt 
he  did  not  (hew  much  wifdom,  as  the  confequencc 

.  iully  proved  ;  for  it  afterwards  was  of  great  prejudice 
!to  his  Succeffors,  who  thinking  themfelvcs  fccure 
there,  and  at  liberty  to  commit  any  fort  of  violence 
upon. their  fubjefts  with  impunity,  gave  themfclves  up 

.  to  all  manner  of  oppreffion  and  liccntioufnds,  till  they 
J>eGame  fo  odious  to  every  one,  that  they  were  prefent- 
Jy  >driven  out  of  t4>eir  dominions  by  the  firft  enemy 

.  that  invaded  them.  So  that  the  Citadel  did  them  hut 
little  good  in  time  of  war  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  it  did 

.  ^hem  much  harm  ;  becaufe,  if  it  had  never  been 
built,  and  they  had  been  weak  enough  to  have  treated 

:  their  Subjeéls  ivich  more  afperity  than  they  (hould 
^have  done,'  they  would  foon  hav^  been  made  fenfible 
of  their  error,  and  might  have  defifted  from  it  in 
?cime  :  in  which  cafe,  4:hey  would  have  been  able  to 

-  jifiake  a  more  vigorous  refiftance  againft  the  French, 
whilft  their  Subjcds  were  ,yet  well  affefted  to  them, 
though  they  had  had  no  Citadel  to  truft  to,  than  they 
did  after  they  had  forfeited  the  affcdion  of  the  people, 
notwithltandi^g  they  were  poffcffed  of  that  Fortre/s. 

,  In  fliort,  nothing  is  more  precarious  than  the  affiftance 
ithat  is  expelled  ftom  Xuch  places  ^   as  they  may  be 
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loft,'  cither  by  the  venality  of  the  Governor,  or  taken 
by  ftorm,  or  forced  to  furrcnder  by  famine. 

But  if  a  Prince  is  in  hopes  of  recovering  a  City  or 
State  that  has  been  loft,  whilft  fome  Citadel  or  For- 
trefs  only  ftill  holds  out  for  him,  he  will  find  himfelf 
deceived,  except  he  has  a  good  army,  and  is  able  to 
engage  thole  that  have  taken  it  from  him  :  in  whicb 
cafe,  he  may  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it  again,  even  if 
he  has  no  Fortrefs  there  ;  and  much  fooner  too  than 
if  he  had  ;  as  the  inhabitants  wilJ  be  more  inclined  to 
favour  him,  than  if  he  had  abufed  and  opprefled  them 
without  mercy,  out  of  a  vain  confidence  in  that  fecU- 
rity.     Experience,  indeed,  has  clearly  evinced  that  the 
Caftle  at  Milan  never  was  of  the  leaft  fervici,  either 
to  the  Sforzas  or  the  French,  in  time  of  diftrefs  :  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  proved  the  ruin  of  them  both; 
as  it  made  them  negledt  the  more  fafe  and  honourable 
means  of  defending  themfelves.     Guidobaldo,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  the  moft  renowned  Soldier  of  his  time,  was 
driven  out  of  his  territories  by  Caefar  Borgia;  but 
happening  to  recover  them  foon  after,  he  ordered  all 
the  Fortrefles  in  that  Sate  to  be  demolifhcd,  becaufe 
he  thought  them  rather^ prejudicial  to  him  than  other- 
wife  :  for,  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  Subjéfls,  he  did 
not  care  to  difguft  them  ;  and  from  his  enemies,  he 
found  by  experience,  they  could  not  fecure  him  with* 
out  a  good  army  in  the  field.     Pope  Julius  IL  having 
taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  buit  a  Citadel 
there,  and  put  a  Governor  into  it,  who  opprefled  the 
people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  foon  rebeUed,  and 
forced  him  out  of  it  2  fo  that  it  was  fo  far  from  doing 
him  any  good,   that  it  was  the  occafion  of  his  lofing 
that  place,  which  be  might  eafily  have  kept,   if  there 
had  been  no  Citadel  there,  and  he  had  treated  the 
people  in  a  different  manner.     Niccolo  da  CafteUo, 
father  of  the  Vitelli,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
dominions  for  a  while,  prefently  caufedtwo  Fortrefles 
to  be  pulled  down,  whicltPope  Sixtus  IV.  had  built 
there,  after  he  got  poflcHlon  of  his  Country  again  i 
as  he  put  more  confidence  in  the  k>v€  of  his  people» 

thiui 
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than  in  Caftles  and  flrong  holds.  But  we  have  a  more  * 
recent  and  remarkable  example  of  the  infignificance,  • 
or  rather  the  mifchief  of  building  Fortreffcs,  and  the 
neceflityof  démoliftìing  them,  which  happened  atGc- 
floa,  in  the  year  1507  :  for  when  that  City  rebelled* 
agàinft'  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  who  was  then' 
pofTefled  of  it,, he  canr>e  thither  in  perfon  with  a  power-* 
fui  army,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ;  which  he  did, 
and  afterwards  built  the  ftrongefl:  Citadel  that  is 
known  at  prefem  :  for,  being  fituated  upon  the  point 
of  a  rock  clofe  to  the  fea^  it  commanded  not  only  the 
harbour,  but  the  whole  City,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
impregnable.  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  1 51 2,  when 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  Citadel  of 
Genoa  alone  held  out  for  them,  the  Genoefe,  without 
troubling  themfcl  ves  about  the  Citadel,  revolted  again, 
and  chofe  Odavian  Fregofa  for  their  Governor,  who 
laid  clofe  fiegeto  it  on  every  fide,  and  cut  off  all  man- 
ner of  provifions  and  other  neceflfaries  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  at  the  end  of  fixteen  months,  it  was  forced  ta 
furrender  to  him  :  after  which  (as  it  is  generally  faid) 
fee  was  advifcd  by  many  to  keep  it  for  his  own  fecurity 
«pon  any  emergency  ;  but  he  very  wifely  pulled  ic 
down,  and  chofe  rather  to  rely  upoo  hisowngopdnefs, 
and  the  afFeftion  of  his  Fellow-citizens;  in  confequencd 
of  which  refolution,  he  has  fupported  himfelf  in  the 
Government  of  Genoa  ever  fince:  and,  thouoh  a  thou- 
fand  men  where  fufficicnt  before  to  have  turned  it 
upfide  down,  he  has,  fince  that  time,  bravely  defended 
iticlf,  againfl:  an  enemy  that  made  an  attempt  upon 
it,  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand*  Hence  we  fee,  that 
Oétavian  fared  not  the  worfe  for  demòlifhing  the 
Caftle^  nor  the  King  of  Ffance  the  better  for  building 
it  ;  for  when  he  marched  into  Italy  with  a  good  army, 
he  foon  recovered  Genoa,  though  he  had  not  the  Cita- 
del then  to  truft  to  ;  but  when  he  was  not  able  to 
bring  an  army  intp  the  fields  he  could  not  keep  th,c 
town,  though  be  was  poflcflcd  of  the  Citadel  :  fo  that 
as  the  Iting  ha4  beeD  at  a  vaft  expence  in  building 
,ir,  the  loia  of  it  was  a  great  difgrace  to  him  ;  whereas 

X  2  Fregofa, 
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Eregofa,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  gained  much  repu- 
tation by  taking,  but  great  advantage  by  demolifhing 
it. 

It  is  now  time  to  fay  fomcthing  (as  we  propofed) 
concerning  Republics  that  build  For trefTes  not  in  their 
own   Country,   but  in  places  which  they  have  con- 
quered :  the  inutility  of  which  (if  the  example  ,of  the 
French  and  Gcnoelejuft  now  mentioned  be  qot  tboughc 
lufRcient)  m.ay  be  fully  Ihewn  from  that  of  the  Flo- 
rentines with  regard  to  Fifa;  where /they  ha4  built 
Fortrcfles  to  keep  the  Citizens  in  Subjeftion,  not  con- 
lidering  that  the  Pifans  had  always  been  their  declared 
enemies,  that  they  had' been  ufed  to  live  in  freedom, 
that  they  looked  upon  rebellion  as  the  only  means, 
they  had  left  of  recovering  their  liberties  -,  and  con- 
icquenily  if  the  Florentines  had  a  mind  to  prevent  it, 
they  ought  either  to  have  made  them  their  friends 
andFellow-citizens,  or  utterly  to  have  extirpated  them. 
For  it  was  plainly  feen  how  little  thefe  ftrong  places 
anfwered  their  expedations,  upon  the  arri  vai  of  Charles 
yilL  in  Italy,  to  whom  they  were  prefently  furrcnr 
dered,  either  through  the  corruption  or  pufillanimity 
of  the  Governors  ;  fo  that  if  they  had  never  been  built 
àt  all,  the  Florentines  could  not  have  trufted  to  them 
only  for  the  prefervation  of  Pifa;  nor  could  the  King 
of  France  have  otherwife  deprived  them  of  it  :  for  the 
methods  they  had  taken  to  keep  pofieflion  of  it  before, 
would  moft  probably  have  b^sen  fufBcient  to  fecure  i^ 
at  that  time  ;  at  lead  they  could  not  have  been  at- 
tended with  worfe  confequences. 

1  conclude  then,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  build  For- 
treffes  in  order  to ,  keep  one's  own  Country  in  fub- 
jedion  \  and  that  they  are  of  no  fervice  in  maintaining 
poflelTion  of  otters  that  are  conquered  -,  as  may  plainly 
appear  from  the  praftice  and  extample  of  the  Romans, 
who  inftead  of  creeling  Fortrefles  in  theiir  new  acqui- 
f.tions,  generally  demolifhed  fuch  as  th^y  found  there. 
If  it  be  objected  that  Tarentum  in  ancient  times,  anc^ 
Brefcia  not  long  ago,  were  .recovered  by  means  of 
Fortreffesjj  after  the  people  had  rebelled  againft  their 
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Governors  and  fe42cd  Upon  thofe  places  :  I  anfwer, 
that  Fabius  Maximus  was  fgon  after  fent  to  the  rehef 
of  the  Citadel  at  Tiarcntum  (which  ftill  adhered  to  the 
Romans)  with  an  army  fufficicnt  to  have  reduced  the 
town,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Citadel  there  :  and  i£^ 
there  had  nor,  he  certainly  would  have  found  otlier 
means  of  doing  it.  It  appears  then  how  little  fcrvice 
was  expefted  from  the  Citadel,  by  their  fending  fo 
great  a  man  as  Fabius  with  a  Confular  army  to  recover 
Tarentum  :  and  that  he  would  have  taken  it  without 
any  fudi  affiftance,  is  manifeft  from  the  example  of 
Capua,  which  that  army,  retook  alfo,  though  there 
was  no  Citadel  there  to  befriend  them.  With  regard 
to  Brefcia,  fr 'very  feldom 'happens  (though  it  did 
indeed  in  that  rebellion)'  that  a  Fòrtrefs,  which  ^conti- 
liues  firm  to  you  after  the  town  has  rebelled,  has  a 
good  army  near  at  hana  to  fuccour  it,  as  the  French 
then  had  ;  for  Monfieur  de  Foix  the  King*s  General, 
ivho  then  lay  with  his  forces  at  Bologna,  being  inform^ 
ed  that  Brefcia  was  loft,  immediately  marched  thither^ 
and  af?fving  there  in  three  days,  recovered  it  by  the 
help  of  the  Calile.*  It  was  not  wholly  owing  to  the 
fcitadd  therefore  that  Brefcia  was  re- taken,  but  to  the 
vicinity  and  expedition  of  Monfieur  de  Foix  and  hh 
army  :  fo  that  the  authority  of  this  example  is  not 
fuffecient  to  balahce  that  of  the  others  which"  have 
beeft  before  adduced  :  for  we  have  feen  numbers  of 
Fortreffes  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  that  have 
lately  happened,  not  only  in  I.ombardy  and  Romagna, 
but  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  in  the  fame  manner  that  other  towns  and 
States  have  been. 

But  as  to  building  ftrong  places' to  defend  your- 
felf  agairift  foreign  enemies,  they  are  alfo  unneceffary 
if  you  have  a  good  army  ;  and  if  you  have  not,  they 
are  of  no  fervice  at  all  :  for  a  good  army  will  be  a 
fufficient  fccurity  without  any  Fortrefs  ;  but  a  Fortrefs 
without  fuch  an  army,  will^  fignify  nothiiig '^. .    The 

•  There  cannot  be  a  ftroxiger  proof  of  this  than  in  what  happened 
fo  the  States  General  in  the  laft  Centiiryi  when  fo  many  of  .their 

X3  truth 
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truth  of  this  may  be  confirmed  by  the  praftice  and 
condudt  of  thofc  people  that  have  been  moft  remark* 
able  for  their  wifdom  and  policy,  particularly  of  the 
Romans  and  Spartans  5  the  former  of  whom  never 
built  any  Fortreflcs  ^  and  the  latter  trufting  to  their 
own  valour  alone,  carried  the  majcter  lb  high,  that 
they  would  not  even  fuffcr  their  Capital  to  be  walled 
^bout,  much  lefs  did  they  think  of  crefting  ftrong 
holds  any  where  eife.  Accordingly  a  Spartan  being 
aiked  one  day  by  an  Athenian,  **  whether  he  did  not 
think  the  Walls  of  Athens  very  fine  and  ftrong*  "  **  I 
ftiooldmuch  approve  of  them,  faid  he,  if  the  City  was 
inhabited  by  women  only.  **  A  State  however  that 
iias  a  good  army»  may  reap  fome  little  advantage  from 
9  Fort  or  two  near  the  Sea,  if  any  part  of  its  domi* 
nions  lie  upon  the  coa0:,.as  they  may  keep  oflTan 
fncmy  perhaps  till  its  own  forkes  can  be  got  together: 
though  they  arc  not  altogether  neceflary  even  in  that 
J:afe.  But  when  k  has  not  a  good  army,  Fortrcflcs 
upon  the  Sea  coaft  or  Frontiers  are  either  prejudicial, 
or  at  leaft  unferviceable  :.  prejudicial,  becaufe  they 
are  cafily  taken,  and  once  loft  may  be  turned  againft 
you  •,  or  if  they  be  fo  ftrong  that  the  eneniy  cannot 
piake  themfelves  Matters  of  them,  they  may  leave 
them  behind;  and  then  what  fervice  can^tbey  do? 
For  when  a  good  army,  that  is  not  vigoroufly  op- 
poled  by  another  as  good  or  better  than  icfelf,  hap- 
pens to  enter  into  an  enemy^s  country,  it  pays  no 
regard  to  the  Towns  and  Fortrefles  which  it  leaves 
'upon  its  back,  as  we  fee  from  many  inftances  in 
fincient  Hiftory,  and  from  the  example  of  Francifco 
Maria  not  long  ago,  who  left  ten  Cities  behind  him 
that  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  boldly  marched  on 
to  befiege  Urbino»  without  giving  himielF  the  leaft 
trouble  about  them. 

J  A  Prince  therefore  who  has  a  good  army  will  have 
no  occafion  for  FoftrelTes  ;'  and  he  that  has  not,  ought 
>    »' 

Brdng  tdwns  were  tkken  in  »  very  fliort  time,  which  bad  formerly 
'been  ib  f  edQubiabU  when  fupportea  by-good  armies  under  the  com* 
jQMid  of  Prince  Maoricet 

not 
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not  to  build  any  :  let  it  be  his  chief  care  to  fortify 
the  place  of  his  refidence  as  ftrongly  as  he  can,  to  put 
a  good  garrifon  into  it,  to  keep  his  fubjeds  in  good 
humour  and  well  affeéted  to  him  ;  that  fo  they  ma/ 
defend  him  againft  any  attack,  till  he  can  either  ob- 
tain honourable  terms  from  the  enemy,  or  receive 
relief  from  others  :  all  other  means  being  too  expen* 
five  in  time  of  peace,  and  ineffectual  in  war.  So  that 
confidering  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Romans,  who  aéled  wifely  in  all  other  relpeds,  Ihewed 
CO  Icfe  wifdom  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Latins, 
when  they  defpifed  Fortrefles,  and  had  recourfe  to 
fnore  prudent  and  generous  methods  of  fecuring 
chemfelves. 


C  H  A  P-    XXV. 

Vhat  //  is  imprudent  to  attack  a  people  wb$  are  divided 
cm<mifi  tbemfelves^  in  expeBasion  <of  conquering  fbem 
merely  upon  that  account. 

TH  £  animofities  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Ple*^ 
beians  began  at  laft  to  run  fo  high  at  Rome» 
that  the  Veientes  and  Hetrufci  thought  tjiey  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  utterly  extingui(hing  that  Repub* 
lie.  Having  railed  an  army  therefore,  and  made 
an  incurfion  into  the  Roman  territories,  the  Senate 
fent  Out  another  to  oppofe  them  under  the  command 
pf  Coeius  Manlius  and  Marcus  Fabius,  who  encamp* 
ing  very  near  the  enemy,  were  ib  infulted  with  all 
manner  of  taunts  and  abufive  language,  that  the  Ro- 
man Soldiers  forgetting  all  private  quarrels  and  hatred 
«mongil  themfelves,  heartily  united  together,  and 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  entirely 
'defeated  them.  From  hence  we  mav  obfcrvc  how 
fcpt  we  arc  to  err  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  things 
(as  hath  been  laid  before*)  and  how  often  we  arc 

*  Sec  Cha^.  xxii.  of  t)tt«  Bpok* 
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difappointed  in  obtaining  our. ends,  by  the  very  meaiis 
whereby  wc  propofcd  to  accòmplifli  thenfi.  The 
Vcientcs  ifiilly  expeded  to  have  conquered  the  Rooians- 
when  they  found  them  fo  difunited  :  in  confequence 
of  v^ich  opinion,  they  ventured  upon  a^  war  witb 
them,'  which*  united  one  fide  and  ruined  the  other  r 
for  as  peace  and  idlenefs  are,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
caufesof  fa&ion  anddifcord  in  Commonwealths;  fo 
war  and  apprehenfion  of  dianger  mod  commonly  unite 

'  them  again^r  and  therefore  if  the  Veientes  had  rightly 
confìdered  the  matter,,  the  more  they  faw  the  Romans 
embittered  againft  each  other,  the niopev  cautious  they 
Ihouid  have .  been  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  tbenn^ 
and  taken  very  different  methods  to  effe<5t  their  ruin; 
They  might  haye  pretended  a  friendfhip  to  them,  and 
offered  their  meditation  to  compofe  all  differences  be- 
twixt the  contending  faétibn^  before  they  came  to  a» 
open  rupture  :  bur  when  they  had  feen  them  once 
lièàrtily  «ngaged  together  they  Ihould  have  given 
fome  affiftance  p  .the  weaker  fide,  in  order  to  keep 

-  the  flame  alive  till  it  confumed  them  J5oth  :  but  tkat 
affjftance  (hould  not  have  been  too  confiderable,  left: 
it  might  have  bccafioned  a  fufpicion  that  they  h^^d  a 
defign.  to  crufh  one  fide  as  well,  as  the  other,  and 
fedvice  them  equally  into  fubjeétion  to  thenafelves  ; 
ibr  when'  fuch  a  part  is  well  eondticited,  it  almoft 
always  anfwers  the  purpofcs  erf  thofe  that  aft  it.  To 
this  cond'ufit  it  was  owing  that  Piftoia  fell  iisto  the 
hands  of  the  Florentines,  as  wehavefhewn  elfewherc: 
for  the  Citizens  there  being  divided  into  two  parties^ 
the  Florentines  threw  weight  fomietimes  into  one  Se^e^ 
and  fometimes  into  the  other,  (but  in  fucb  a  mannev 
as  to  keep  them  in  a  fort  of  equipoife)  till  both  grew 
fo  weary  of  that  factious  fort  of  life,  that  they  mutuali]^ 
agreed  to  th^ew  themfelves  into  the  arms  o£  the  Flo<* 

• 

*  Has  not  this  been  fometimes  tlie  cafe  of  Kingdòmt  a9  well  af 
Republics  ?  and  have  not  the  Britons  (under  good  Princes)  eonftantly 
«nited  agakift  any  Invader,  haw  much  foever  they  were  divided 
before,  either  by  the  vile  fuggeftions  of  felf-interefted  men  to  poifoo» 
Uielr  honeft  miiids^  or  .imaginary  conceits  of  real 'danger  ? 
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rentirres.  They  likewife  made  themfelves  Mailers  of 
Siena  by  the  fame  arts,  which  would  never  otherwife 
have  become  fubjeft  to  them  ;  I  mean  by  fomenting 
the  faétìons  which  raged  there,  and  privately  fending 
both  parties  feeble  fuccoUrs,  as  they  were  wanted  r  for 
if  they  had  done  it  to  any  great  degree,  or  in  an  opeit 
manner,  it  would  have  excited  a  jealoufy  of  their 
defigns  and  united  both  fides  againft  them,  I  mighe 
likewife  here  add  the  example  of  Philip  Vifconti^ 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  engaged  in  feveral  wars  with 
the  Florentines,  in  hopes  of  fubduing  them  on  account 
of  the  imeftine  divifions  that  reigned  in  their  Chy  ; 
but  finding  himfelf  difappointed  in  that  expefbation» 
he  faid,  ^<  the  follies  of  the  Florentmes  had  coft  him 
above  cwa  millions  of  gold  to  no  purpofe.'*  Th«? 
Veicntes  therefore  aad  the  Hetrufci  (as:  I  faid  before) 
were  guilty  of  a  great  and  fatal  error  in  their  calcula- 
tion; as  thofe  will  always  be  who  build  upon  the 
fame  bottom,  and  purfue  the  fame  methods  to  reduce 
any  Sute  into  fufajeétion  to  them» 
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^at  contemptuous  and  reproachful  language^  inftead  of 
doing  a  man  any  goody  only  fervis  to  provoke  others  and 
make  himfelf  more  hiited. 

IT  is  a  great  fign  of  wifdom  in  a  man  to  refrain 
from  threats  and  injurious  language  ;  becaufe 
inftead  of  doing  an  enemy  harm,  one  of  them  puts 
Inm  more  upon  hb  guard,  and  the  other  ftill  adds  to 
his  rage,  and  makes  himf  more  aélive  in  feeking 
revenge.  Of  this  we  have  juft  given  an  example  iA, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Veicntes,  who  befides  the  enmity^ 
which  is  ufually  incident  to  people  that  are  at  war^ 
could  not  fbrbear  treating  the  Romans  with  particular 
marks  of  contempt  and  reproach;  a  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be  futfered  by  any  prudent  commander: 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  tha(  exafperates  an  enemy  l6 

mucb^ 
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much,  or  ritcices  him  more  furioufly  to  revenge  ; 
nothing  that  does  hhn  lb  little  real  damage,  or  your- 
jfelf  fo  little  good,  as  che  mifchief  genetaliy  falls  upon 
y ovr  own  head. 

To  confirm  this,  I  &all  bring  a  remarkable  proof 
AtMB ,  an  event  that  happened  in  Afia»  Gabades  the 
Perfiah,  having  laid  liege  to  Amida  for  a  confiderabie 
time,  and  growing  vireary  of  it,  as  he  made  little  or  no 
progrefs,  refolved to  raife  it:  but  whilft  he  was  decamp* 
ing,  the  Garriibn  eituking  at  his  difgrace  ^ot  op  to 
the  top  of  the  walls,  and  infulted  him  and  his  Soldiers 
in  the  moft  provoking. terms,  calling  them  cowards, 
poltroons,  and  all  mantier  of  opprobrious  names  :  ac 
which  Gabades  was  £b  nettled. that  he  changed  hia 
refolutiom,  and  began  the  fiege^  afreih  with  fo  much 
vigour  and  refentment  that  he  took  the  town  in  a 
few  days  after,  and  delivered  tt  up  to  the  mercy  of 
his  Soldiers,  The  fame  thing  happened  tothe  Veiemes, 
who,  as  I  faid  before,  iiot  being  content  with  making 
war  upon  the  Romanrin  the  common  -way,  could  not 
forbear  going  up'  to  their  very  entrenchments  to  af- 
front and  abufe  them,  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  Soldiers;  who  wece  but  little  inclined  to  fight 
before,  grew  fo  outrageous  that  they  compelled  their 
'Generals  to  give  thorn  battle,  in  which  the  Veientes 
were  totally  routed^  and  fuffercd  the  puojihment  they 
had  fo  juftly  dcferved. 

All  wife  Generals  and  Governors  of  States  fhould 
ftudioufly  endeavour  therefore  to  prevent  the  people 
under  their  command  from  reviling  and  reproaching 
each  other,  or  even  an  enemy  :  for  with  negard  to  the 
latter,  fuch  Confequteces  muft  naturally  •  enfae  as 
have  been  juft  now  related  ;.  and  ftill  woife  in  refpeét 
to  themfelves,  if  not  anticipated  by  fuch  precautions 
^s  have  olways  been  ufed  by  prudat  men.  The  le« 
gioAS  which  were  left  by  the  Romans  for  the  fecurity 
of  Capua,  having  formed  a  defign  to  make  themfelves 
Mafters  of  that  State  (as  I  ihall  (hew  more  at  large 
in  another  placfc)  grew  fedittous  and  mutinied  :  bus 
immg  reduced  to  reafon  by  ValeriusCof vinuSi  amoogft 
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ether  methods  which  he  took  to  quiet  them,  he  ftri(5l- 
ly  enjoined  every  one,  upon  the  fevereft  penalties,  ne- 
ver to  upbraid  any  «f  thofe  Soldiers,  with  their  paft 
behaviour.  Tiberius  Gracchus  having  a  body  of 
Slaves  in  his-  zrm^  (whom  the  Romans  were  •oblige4 
to  employ  in  their  wars  ivich  tìannibal  for  want  oÌ 
other  mtn)  forbade  all  the  r^flof  his  Soldiers,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  reproach  any  6i  them  on  account  oi  their 
former  fervitude  ^.  fo  dangerous  did  the  RonMAS 
think  it  to  fuSer  any  refledbions  on  the  infirmities  of 
misfortune  of  others,;  as  they  well  knew  nothing 
could  be  more  provoking  than  fuch  taunts^  whether 
fpoken  in  earnefk  or  in  jeft,  efpeciaUy  if  they  Ihouid 
have  any  foundation  in  truth.  Tacitus  therefore  fayg 
very  juftly,  **  facetiae  afperae,  quando  nimium  ex  vero 
traxére,  acrem  fui  memoi^iam  rèljnquunt  :  Whe<| 
Jokes  border  too  near  upon  Truth,  they  leav^  ftiqgs 
behind  them  ^% 

*  •  <*  At  Sieges  and  éllèwbere  <fay«  M<»ntaigne»  book  I.  chaj^n  ?^«iV 
of  bis  Èflays)  where  occafion  draws^iis  near  to  the  enemy,  we  willingly 
Itiffer  our  men  to  braVe,  ihftilt,  and*aftjront  thfem^wltb  all  ibfts  of  Mii. 
junous.  ^nguase;  and  not  \ntbout  f<Hne  «ohnir  of  reofon-t  for  U  it 
of  no  little  conle^u^nce  to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  melrcy  and  €on|i. 
|)ofition,  by  reprèfetìting  tt)'them,  that  thefeh  nb  favour  to  be  ex^^ 
:cd  from  anrentiaiy  they  ba\«  fo  iMefUbd,  mtfiany  other  remedy  Wit 
but  a  vjdory.  '  And  yet  Vitellius, (or  rather  tbe  Lieutenants  wbocoiv 
itaaiided  in  his  abfenc?)  found  themifelves  deceived  in'this  polht  :  *fdr 
"in  an  eni^a^ement  with'OtholB  arniy,  ^bofe  Soldiei?^  vrttt  uimetuf- 
-tomed  té  war>  aad  effemiiiaM'wkh^tlie^delights  of  the  City,  he  ib 
fettled  them  at  laft  with  injurious  language  and  reproaching  tbeói 
♦with  cowardice  a'nd  the' regret  tbeyfelt  àt  leaving  their  miftreius  anid 
Ibfjt  entertainments  bpbind  tliem  at  Roip^  tharhe  infpired  t^iem  wij^i 
;«  reiènttnent  which  no  exhortatioi^s  coujd  pi'oduce,  and  drew  thdfe 
iijion  bisbàèk  hiiWftlf,  whom  tbeir  o^n^Cortimànders  ct>utó  not  pufc 
'  Opon  htih  before.  And  indeed/ when  fepiibacbe!»  touch  the  (juickaic 
^may  well  be  expe£^ed  that  he  wbOvWent.butcooll)^  to  wor^  in  behalf 
of  his  Prince,  will  proceed  with  another  te  toper  when  '  this  .^tiarreli» 
his  own»**  '    [      '      *  .'...' 
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Vbat  wife  Pritttes  and  well-governed  RepiiMics  ought  to 
be  contented  with  vtSlory  :  Jtnce  others  that  grafp  at 
more,  are  often  lofers  by  it. 

OPPROBRIOUS  and  reproachful  language  to  àn . 
enemy,  is  commonly  owing  to  the  infolericc  of 
thofe  who  have  either  gained  a  Viftory  or  make  them- 
felves  furc  of  one  ;  which  hopes,  though  often  vain 
and  ill  grounded,  occafion  errors  both  in  their  words 
and*  aftions  :  for  when  once  they  get  poffeflioh  of  the 
underftanding,  they  tranfport  men  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reafon,  and  frequently  make  them  lofe  theoppor-* 
lunity  of  obtaining  a  certain  good,  by  flattering  them- 
felves  with  the  expeftatibn  of  fomething  better  which 
is  precarious  and  uncertain.  Now  fince  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  is  worthy  of  feribus  confidet^ation,  as  men 
are  fometimes  milled  by  fuch  fallacious  hopes,  to  thè 
^reat  prejudice  of;  their  affairs,  it  may  not  be  amifs» 
I  think,  to  illuftratc  what  I  have  here  advanced,  by 
fome  inftances  both  from  ancient  and  modern  Hiilory^ 
ivhich  feem  more  proper  for  that  purjpofe,  than  rea- 
foniog  and  argumentation.  After  Hannibal  ^ad  de« 
featcd  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannse^  he  fent 
Meffengers  to  Carthage  with  the  news  of  his  viftory^^ 
and  to  delire  fupplies  :  upon  which,  the  Senate  deli- 
berating what  wa's  to  be  done.  Hanno,  an  old  \  and 
experienced  man,  advifed  them  to  make  a  prudent 
ufe  of  their^viftòry,  and  come  to  an  accomfnodatioh 
"with  the  Romans,  as  they  might  do,  now  they  haci 
beat  them,  upon  more  Honourable  and  advantageous 
terms  than  they  could  expect  if  thfey  (hould  chance 
to  be  beaten  themfelves  :  and  confidering  they  had 
fhewn  the  Romans  they  were  able  to  cope  with  them, 
.they  ihould  not  be  tempted,  he  faid,  to  run  the  rifque 
of  lofing  what  they  had  got,  by  the  hopes  of  gaining 
fomething  more.    This  advice,  however,  was  riot  lif- 
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tcned  to,  though  the  expedience  of  it  was  afterwards 
acknowledged  when  it  was  too  late. 

Alexander  the  Great,  having  conquered  all  the  Eaft, 
except  the  Republic  of  Tyre,  (a  powerful  and  opu- 
lent City  in  thofe  times,  and  fituated,  like  Venice, 
upon  the  Sea)  the  I'yriaos  confidering  his  power,  fenc 
Ambaffadors  to  inform  him,-  they  were  ready  to  fub- 
mit  to  him  and  become  his  good  and  faithful  fubjeéts, 
provided  they  might  be  excufed  ,from  admitting  ei* 
dier  him  or  any  of  his  forces  into  their  City,  Bue 
Alexander  difdaining  to  be  fhut  out  of  that  City,  when 
all  the  reft  in  thofe  parts  had  thrown  open  their  gates 
to  receive  him,  would  not  hearken  to  any  fuch  condi- 
tions, and  having  difmifled  the  Ambaflfadors,  immc* 
diately  laid  fiege  to  the  town  ;  which. being  furround- 
ed  with  water,  and  very  well  furnifhed  with  all  forts 
of  provifions  and  ammunition  that  were  neceflTary  for 
US  defence,  made,  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance,  that  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  he  found  that  enterprise  would 
co(t  him  more  time,  and  add  lefs  to  his  glory  than 
any  other  of  his  conquefts  had  done  :  fo  that  he  re- 
foived  to  grant  the  conditions  upon  which  they  them- 
fqlves  had  offered  to  fubmit  to  him.  But  the  Tyrians, 
elated  with  fuccefs,  were  then  grown  fo  infolent,  that 
they  not  only  rejeded  all  terms,  but  hanged  the  per«* 
fon  whom  he  h^d  fent  to  offer  them  ;  at  which  he  was 
fo  incenfed  that  he  profecuted  the  Siege  with  fuch  vi- 
gour and  application,  that  he  took  the  place  foon  af* 
ter  I  and  having  entirely  demolifhed  it,  put  molt  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  Sword,  and  made  Slaves  of 
the  reft. 

In  the  year  1512,  a  Spanifh  army  marched  into 
Tufcany,  to  re-eftablilh  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and 
to  lay  the  people  under  contribution.  This  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  inftigation  of  fome  Citizens  of  Flo- 
rence, who  had  promifed,  that  as  foon  as  the  Spani- 
ards arrived  in  their  territories,  they  would  take  up 
aVms  in  their  favour  :  but  when  they  had  reached  the 
plains  near  that  city,  and  not  only  perceived  that  no 
body  appeared  to  join'  them,  but  alfo  tha?  they  were 
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in  gffcat  waDt  of  provifions,  they  endeavoured  to  ac-' 
commodate  matters  with  the  Florentines  in  an  ami-* 
cable  way  :  upon  vhich  the  latter  behaved  in  fo  info- 
lent  a  manner,  that  the  Spaniards  feized  Prato  and 
all  its  dependencies. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  is  attacked  by  an  enemy 
that  is  much  more  powerful  than  himfelf,  cannot  be 
guilty  of  a  greater  error,  than  refuting  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, efpecially  if  th^y  are  offered  him  :  for , 
they  can  never  be  fo  hard,  but  he  will  find  fome  ad- 
vantage in  them,  or  perhaps  efcape  utter  deAruétion^ 
-The  Tyrians  then  .ought  to  have  accepted  the  con- 
ditions which  Alexander  at  firft  refufed  to  grant  them, 
but  afterwards  would  have  complied  with  ;  fince  it 
would  have  been  fufficient  honour  for  them  to  have 
obliged  fo  great  a  Conqueror  by  dint  of  arms  to  ac^ 
quiefce  in  their  demands.  The  Florentines  likewife 
fbould  have  been  content,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
fort  pf  vidlory,  that  the  Spaniards  would  have  taken 
up  with  nru>derate  terms  ;  as  they  knew  the  defign  of 
that  expedition  was  utterly  to  change  the  conftitution 
of  Florence,  to  break  its  connexions  with  France, 
and  to  lay  it  under  contribution.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  fucceeded  in  the  two  laft  points,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines been  fecurc  of  the  firft  (that  is  of  preferving 
their  State)  the  latter  might  in  fome  meafure  have 
.gloried  in  that,  at  leaft  been  fatisfied,  and  not  given 
fhemfelves  much  trouble  about  the  other  two,  fo  long 
as  their  Government  continued  entire  and  unchang- 
ed :  nay  if  they  had  been  almoft  fure  of  obtaining  a 
complete  viftory,  they  Ihould  not  have  wholly  aban-» 
doned  themfelves  to  the  meréy  of  Fortune,  by  ven- 
turing their  laft  (lake  \  which  is  a  thing  that  no  wile 
man  will  ever  do,  except  he  is  compelled  to  do  it  by 
tlownright  neceffity. 

After  Hannibal  had  carried  on  a  war  for  fixteen 
years  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  defend  their  own  country, 
where  he  found  the  armies  under  Syphax  and  Afdrur 
bai  entirely  defeated,  the  Kingdom  of  Numidia  loft, 

the 
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tbe  Canhaginitns  cooped  up  within  their  owtt  Walls^ 
and  defttcuce  of  all  hope  but  what  they  placed  in  him. 
Perceiving  therefore  that  his  country  was  reduced  to 
its  laft  (take,  he  was  determined  not  to  hazard  that  , 
till  he  had  tried  all  other  means  :  upon  which  ac- 
count, he  was'nof  afhamed  to  fue  for  peace»  as  he 
knew  that  was  the  only  remedy  left.  But  that  being 
refufed)  he  refolved  to  fight  the  Romans,  (though 
with  very  little  profpeft  of  fuccefs)  that  fo,  if  he  could 
not  gain  a  vifiory,  he  might  at  leaft  have  the  fatis-, 
fa£lion  of  ending  his  days  with  honour.  Now  if  fo 
able  a|  Commander  as  Hannibal  at  the  bead  of  an  ar- 
my yet  entire,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  obtain 
peace,  before  he  would  run  the  rifque  of  a  battle, 
becaufe  he  faw  his  Country  would  be  utterly  ruined^ 
if  he  loft  it  ;  ought  not  his  condu(%  to  be  a  pattern 
to  others  of  lefs  experience  and  abilities?  But  men 
who  can  neither  keep  their  hopes  within  the  bouqds 
of  reafon,  nor  make  a  due  eftimate  of  their  own 
ftrength,  muft  of  neceflity  be  led  into  errors  that  will 
prove  fatal  in  the  end. 


CHAP.   xxyiiL 

fbai  Princes  and  RepuHics  ought  to  puntjbfucb  as  iave 
injured  either  a  whole  people^  or  any  particular  perjo^. 

WE  have  a  remarkable  example  how  f^r  men 
may  be  cranfported  by  their  refentment,  in 
what  happened  to  the  Romans  when  they  fent  the 
three  Fabii  AmbaiTadors  to  nhe  Gauls,  who  had 
marched  into  Tufcany.  and  laid  fiege  to  Clufium, 
For  the  Clufians  having  foUicited  the  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  latter  difpatched  thefe  AmbaiTadors  to  re- 
quire the  Gauls,  in  the  name  of  the  Rocpan  Repub- 
lic, to  withdraw  their  forces  out  of  Tufcany  :  but  the 
Fabii  having  delivered  their  EmbaflTy  more  like  Sol- 
diers than  Orators,  and  feeing  the  Gauls  and  ^I^uic^ns 
ju^  going  to  engage,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  X?f 
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the  latter,  and  fought  againft  the  enemy,  who  was  fo 
provoked  at  this  behaviour,  that  they  turned  their 
enmity  from  the  Tufcans  upon  the  Romans.  Bue 
what  dill  added  to  their  refentment,-  was,  that  after 
they  had  complained  of  this  ufage  to  the  Roman  Seg- 
nate, and  demanded  that  the  Fabii  (hould  be  deli  veil- 
ed up  to  them,  they  were  fo  far  from  either  comply^ 
ing  with  their  requeil  or  punifhing  them  in  any  other 
manner,  that  at  the  next  eledion  of  Magiftrates, 
they  made  them  Tribunes  with  Confular  power.  The 
Gauls  therefore  feeing  them  honoured  and  advanced, 
inftead  of  b^ing  punilhed,  took  ic  as  a  wilful  affront, 
and  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  immediately  marched 
to  Rome,  and  not  only,  took,  but  facked  the  whole 
City,  except  the  Capitol  :  all  which  the  Romans 
brought  upon  themfelves,  by  rewarding  their  Am- 
bafTadors,  when  they  ought  to  have  difcountenanced 
them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations. 

It  behoves  all  Princes  and  Republics  therefore  to 
be  very  cautious  how  they  offend  either  a  whole  peo- 
ple, or  any  private  perfon  in  the  like  manner  :.for  in 
cafe  a  man  is  grievoi^fly  injured,  either  by  a  whole 
Community,  or  b^  any  individual;  and  meets  with  no 
redrefs  when  fie  complains  of  it;  if  he  lives  in  a 
Commonwealth  he  will  certainly  endeavour  to  re- 
venge himfclf,  though  it  (hould  ruin  the  State  :  or  if 
he  lives  under  a  Prince,  and  has  the  lead  fpark  of 
gencfofity  in  him,  he  will  never  reft  till  he  thinks  he 
has  righted  himfelf,  though  he  be  fure  to  foffer  the 
fevereft  punifhment  for  it.  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  we  have  in  the  cafe  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  (fa« 
ther  of  Alexander  the^Great)  in  whofc  Court  there 
was  a  handfome  young  Nobleman,  named  Paufanias, 
who  was  ardently  importuned  by  Attains,  (one  of 
Philip's  chief  favourites)  to  fubmit  to  his  luft  :  bUC 
the  youth  conftantly  refufing  it^  he  determined  to 
force  him,  fmce  other  means  were  in  vain.  For  this 
purpofe,  having  made  a  great  entertainment,  to  which 
Paufanias  and  many  others  of  the  Nobility  were  in- 
wiied^  he  took  an  opportunity  when  they  h^d  all  drank 
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l^retty  freely,'  of  having  him  carried  by  violence  info 
;another  apaftment,  where  he  not  only  gratified  his 
o^^n  btutal  defir'es,  "but  fuffered  fevcral  others  to  dò 
the  fame  :  at  which  he  was  fo  outrageoafly  provoked^ 
ihat  he  complained  of  it  frequently  to  Philip  in  the 
tnoft  bitter  terms  ;  who,  though  he  always  promifed 
Yo  bring  tbe.ofh'eT  to  juftice  for  the  enormity  he  had 
'been  guilty  'of,  was  fo  far  ffom  performing  it,  thdt 
he  made  him  Governor  of  à  Province.     Paùfaniàs 
'^therefore  feeing  him  exalted  in  this  manner,  inftead 
'of  being  ponifhed,  grew  cooler  with  regard  to  At- 
tains who  tad  itijured  him,  an'd  turned  all  his  rage 
'upon  Philip  who  liàd  refofed  him  juftice  :  in  revenge 
foT  which,  he  took  an  opportunity  'of  ftabbing  hirti 
t)rfe  morning,  lipoti  a  rejoicing  day,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  Temple,  attended    by  hiè  Son   and  Son-in- 
Ja\*,  to  'celebrate  the  marriage  of  ^is  daughter  with 
'Ale5cahd'ef  of  Epirus.     An  eicàmpk  which  much  re- 
'  femblès  that  juft  now  quoted  from  the  Rom^n  Hifto- 
rfj  and  defervèà  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  all 
Princes,  who  ought  never  To  far  to  defpife  any  man 
^5  to  think  a  repetition  of  injuries  will  not  oblige 
liim  fonie  time  or  other  to  revenge  himfelf;  though  ic 
^oft  him  ever  fo  dear. 


CHAP.    XXIX, 

^tàt  FcrtuHe  throws  a  mtjl  before  peopVs  eyes^  when  She 
would  not  have  them  obfiruSi  her  deftgns. 

W^iOEVER  attentively  confiders  thecourfeof 
human  affairs,  may  fee,  that  many  accidents 
and  misfortunes  happen  to  mankind,  againft  which 
Heaven  will  not  fuffer  us  to  make  any  fort  of  pro^ 
vifion  :  and  as  there  were  many  inftances  of  this  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  who  were  fo  much  diftinguiftied 
for  their  piety,  valour,  difcipHne,  and  good  conduft; 
it  is  no  wonder  if  fuch  things  happen  more  frequently 
*  amongft  people  that  are  mwh  left  eminent  for  their 
^   '  Vol.  III.  y  virtues. 
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virtues.  Now  fince  it  piay  \>c  ncccflary  here  to  (bpv 
what  influence  Heaven  has  over  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  I  fhall  take  fome  notice  of  a  remarkable  paf- 
fagc  in  Livy,  wHcrc  he  fays,  that  Heaven,  in  order 
to  make  the  Romans  fenfible  of  its  power  for  fomp 
great  purpofe,  firfl  made  the  Fabii  fall  into  that  error 
when  they  went  Ambaffadors  to  the  Gauls,  which  ex- 
cited the  latter  to  make  war  upon  Rome,  and  aftcr- 
ivards  would  not  iuffer  the  Romans  tp  perform  any 
thing  worthy  of  their  former  valour,  to  extricate 
themfelves  out  of  that  war^  but  |iàd  incited  them  to 
baoifli  Camillus  to  Ardea  ;  who  was  the  pn{y  map 
that  could  efieftually  have  oppofed  fuch  an  enemy , 
that  when  the  Gauls  were  upon  their  march  towards 
Rome,  they  did  not  create  a  Dictator  to  make  head 
^gaifift  them,  as  they  had  often  done  before,  when 
?hey  wpre  jnvadcd  by  the  Volfci  and  others  :  that 
they  werf  fo  c/rplefs  jn  the  choice  of  their  men,  and 
jfo  tardy  in  raifing  and  fufnifhing  them  with  arms, 
that  they  hardly  had  time  to  fgce  the  epemy  with 
what  force  they  could  mufter,  upon  the  bank?  of 
the  Allia,  abQut  ten  piiles  from  «  Rome  j  where  tHe 
Tribunes  encamped  without  their  ufual  precaution  of 
making  choice  of  an  advaritagepus  Qtuation,  or  fur- 
rounding  it  with  entrenchments  or  palifades,  or  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  any  other  means  proper  upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  either  hupian  or  Divine:  that  when  they 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were  thin  and 
weak,  and  neither  the  Officers  nor  private  men  be- 
haved themfelves  like  Romans:  fo  that  the  battle  was 
neither  obftinate  nor  bloody  ;  for  being  routed  at  the 
firft  onfet,  the  greater  part- of  their  army  fled  to  Veii, 
and  the  reft  to  Rome,  where  they  retired  into  the  Ca- 
pitol, even  bcfprc  they  had  fcen  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  upon  whjch,  fopie  of  the  Senator^  (without 
making  any  provifion  for  the  defence  of  the  City,  9r 
fo  much  as  fliptpng  (he  Gates)  ran  awa^,  and  others 
took  (helter  in  the  Capitol.  However  they  fhewed 
feme  figns  of  good  order  and  difciplinc  in  preparing 
for  the  defence  of  that  place  :  for  they  turned  out  all 
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the  ufelefs  people,  got  together  what  provifions  they 
could  to  fupport  the  Siege,  and  fcnt  moft  of  the  olcl . 
men,  women,  and  children  into  the  neighbouring 
towns,  leaving  the  reft  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  : 
fo  that  if  any  one  l*hou!d  confider  thè  great  exploits 
which  the  Romans  had  performed  before,  and  comr 
pare  them  with  their  behaviour  upon  this  occafionj^ 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  the  fame  peo- 
ple. Livy  therefore  having  given  an  account  of  this 
event,  fays,  •^  adeo  obcsecat  animos  fortuna,  .cum  virri 
fuam  ingrttentem  refringi  non  vult  :  to  fucli  a  degree 
<3oes  fortune  biind  the  underftandings  of  men,  when 
Ibe  has  not  a  mind  to  be  difturbed  in  her  career.* 
"VVhich  is  a  very  juft  rcfleflion. 

The  Profperity  or  Adverfity  therefore,  which  fo 
j-emarkably  diftinguilh  the  lives  of  particular  men,  is 
not  to  be  wholly  imputed  either  to  their  own  merit 
t)r  demerit  ;  frnce  -we  often  fee  fome  hurried  on  to  de- 
ft ruftion,  and  odiers  puihed  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
worldly  greatnefs  by  the  impulfe  of  their  deftiny*; 
Heaven  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fa- 
vour one  man  with  opportunities  of  exerting  his  abi- 
lities, whilft  it  denies-  them  to  another.  Thus  when 
it  is  pleafed  to  exalt  a  man  to  great  profperity,  it 
makes  choice  of  fuch  a  one  as  knows  how  to.  avail 
himfclf  of  thofe  occafions  and  opportunities  :  on  ths 
contrary»  when  fome  remarkable  ruin  is  to  be  cffeft- 
ed,  fuch  nien  are  pitched  upon  as  muft  naturally  con- 
tribute to  further  and  promote  it  ;  and  if  any  one 
dares  to  oppgl'e  it,  he  is  either  taken  off  by  death,  or 
otherwife  incapacitated  to  do  it  with  any  fuccefs.*  Ic 
plainly  appears  from  the  paffage  in  'tivy  juft  men- 
tioned, that  Fortune,  in  order  to  aggrandize  the'Ro- 
man  Republic,  thought  proper  tp  humble  it  in  the 
fifft  place,  but  not  to  reduce  it  to  utter  ruin,  as  vve 
Ihall  (hew  more  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
•next  book  :  for  which  purpofe  (he  fuffered  the  Ro- 
mans to  baniih  Camillus,  buÉ  not  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  the  City  to  be  taken,  but  not  the  Capi- 
tol -,  preventing  them  from  ufirtg  any  proper  mca- 
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fures  to  defend  the  one,, but  leaving  them  fcnfc  enough 
to  fecure  the  other  :  and  that  Rome  might  be  takcn^ 
ihe  caufcd  the  greater  part  of  the  army  that  was  rout- 
ed upon  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  to  fly  to  Vcii,  by 
which  the  City  was  left  deftitute  of  fu fficient  defence. 
This  however  paved  a  way  for  the  recovery  of  it  ; 
for  as  many  of  the  forces  had  retired  to  Veii  near  Ar» 
dea  where  Camillus  then  was,  (a  General  of  great  abi- 
lities, whofc  reputation  had  never  been  ftaincd  witH 
the  ignominy  of  a  defeat)  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  them,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Rome.  I  might 
brin^  feveral  other  inftances  of  more  modern  date  to 
connrm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  laid  down  :  but  as 
this  is  fufficienr,  they  are  altogether  unneceflary,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  poftpone  them.  To  conclude,  it 
appears  from  all  Hiftory,  that  men  may  fecond  their 
fortune,  but  cannot  rcfifl:  it  -,  and  follow  the  order  of 
her  defigns,  but  not  defeat  them.  However,  they 
ought  never  to  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  be^ 
caufc  they  cannot  fathom  her  defigns  :  for  as  her 
\vzy%  are  dark  and  intricate,  there  is  always  room  left 
for  hope  \  and  whilft  there  is  hope,  they  (hould  rioc 
be  wanting  to  themfelves  in  any  change  or  viciflitud^ 
of  thejr  affairs. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Princes  and  Republics  that  are  truly  magnanimous  and 
/   powerful^  never  make  Leagues  and  AUiani^es  by  dint  of 
money  ;  their  friendjhip  and  proteSiion  being  courted  by  ' 
others  on  account  èf  their  valòtir^   reputcftion^  and 
Pcwer. 

THOUGH  the  Romans  had  fome  expeftation  of 
Relief  from  Camillus,  and  their  forces  at  Veii, 
when  they  were  befieged'in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls; 
yet,  being  diftreffed  by  famine,  they  were  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  capitulate,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  fum 
of  money  for  their  ranfom.     But  whilft  they  were 
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Weighing  the  money  that  was  to  be  paid  upon  that 
occafion,  Camillas  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the  forces 
Under  his  command,  and  drove  them  away  from  Rome* 
Stich  was  the  will  of  Fortune,  fays  Livy,  "  Ut  Ro** 
mani  àuro  redempti  non  viverent;  that  the  Rontians  ' 
might  not  owe  their  redemption  to  money."     And  it 
is  very  remarkable,   that  in  the  whole  progrefs  of 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  upon  this  occafion,  they  ne*  ' 
.ver  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  any  State,  nor  pro- 
cured a  peace  by  dint  of  money^  but  folely  by  their 
own  valour  and  conduft  :   which  is  a  circumftance 
that  Ì  believe  no  other  Republic  in  the  world  could 
iever  boaft  of. 

Amongft  other  marks  which  ferve  to  difcover  the 
ftrengrh  or  weaknefs  of  a  State,  it  muft  be  obferved 
upon  what  terms  it  is  with  its  neighbours*  for  if 
they  put  themfeivcs  under  its  proteflion,  and  pay 
handfomely  for  it,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  ftrong  and 
powerful  :  bur,  if  they  draw  fums  of  money  from  ic 
(though  they  may  poflibly  be  inferior  States)  ic  is  a 
certain  fion  of  its  weaknefs.  Whoever  reads  the  Ro- 
man  Hiftory,  will  find  that  the  Maflilians,  the  Eduij 
the  Rhodians,  as  well  as  Hiero  of  Syracufe,  Eu- 
iticnes,  and  Mafljnifla,  who  all  lived  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  tributaries  to  that 
Riepublic,  and  furniflied  it  with  money  in  its  occa- 
fions,  merely  for  the  fake  of  protcftion.  But  it  is 
otherwifc  irt  weak  States,  as  we  may  fee  particularly 
in  the  fsraftice  of  Florence,  which  formerly,  when  ic 
was  in  its  moft  flouriftiing  condition,  paid  ftipefids  to 
mod  of  the  little  Governments  in  Romagna,  befides 
the  Perugians,  Caftclians,  and  many  other  neighbour- 
ing States!  which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  cf 
the  Florentines,  had  they'  been  powerful  and  well 
armed  :  for  then  all  their  neighbours  would  have  paid 
them  tribute  for  their  proteflion,  and  have  purchafed 
their  frtend'fliip  inftcad  of  felling  their  own.  But  the 
Florentines,  are  not,  the  only  people  that  have  been 
forced  to  do  this^  for  the  Venetians^  and  even  the' 
King  of  France  (though  fo  great,  a  monarch)  are  tri- 
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butaries  to  the  Swifs,  and  the  King  of  England  :  all 
which  proceeds  from  having  difarmed  and  weakened 
their  own  people,  in  order  to  opprcfs  them  at  their 
pleafure,  and  to  avoid  an  imaginary,  rather  than  ^ 
real  danger;  inltead  of  making  fuch  provifions  for 
thejr  fecurity,  as  would  efFeftually  have  made  both, 
themfelves  and  their  Subjcfts  powerful  and  happy  for 
ever.     This  fliamcful  manner  of  proceeding  may  in- 
deed procure  a  little  temporary  repofc;  but  in  the 
end,  muft  be  attended  with  troubles,  lofles»  and  in- 
evitable ruin.     It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  how 
often  the  Florentines,  Venetians,  and  French,  have 
bought  off  their  wars,  and  fubmitted  to  fuch  igno- 
minious  terms,  as   the  Romans  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  think  of  but  once  :   nor  would  it  be  lefs 
difagreeable  to  relate  how  mariy  towns  the  Florentines 
and  Venetians  have   purchafed  with  money  j  which 
have  proved  the  occafion  of  great  difaflers,  and  fully 
proved  thi)t  they  were  not  able  to  prote6t  with  the 
Sword   thofe   poffcfllons   they   purcbafcd  with  their 
money. 

The  Romans,    on   the  contrary,    difdained    thefc 
rhean  arts  of  acquiring  dominion,  and  owed  the  main-' 
tenance  of  their  conquefts  folely  to  their  arms  :  from 
which  manner  of  proceeding  they  never  deviated  whilft 
they  continued  free  ;  but  when  they  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Emperors,  and  thofe  Emperors  grew  bad, 
ahd  preferred  eafe  and  indolence  to  glory  and  mili- 
tary toil,  th'at  brave  people  began  likewife  to  dege- 
jacrate,  and  ufed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Par* 
thians,  Germans,    and   other   nations    by   pecuniary 
Ihtans,  which  foon  proved  the  deftrudlion  of  their. 
Empire.     This  evil  was  occafioned  by  difarming  the 
people,  and  the  negledt  of  military  difcipline,  which 
is  always  attended  with  a  (till  greater  misfortune, 
namely,  that  .the  nearer  an  enemy  approaches,  the 
more  he  difcoyers  your  weakncfs  •,  for^  whoever  is 
guilty  of  thefe  errors,  muft  be  obliged  to  opprefs  his 
Subjefts,   by  extorting  money  from  them,  to  hire 
«Cilhcf  people  to  keep  an  enemy  at  a  diftance^  that  is. 
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he  muft  give  ftipends  and-  penfions  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring States.    Hence  it  coimes  to  pafs^  that  the- 
utmoft  a  State  is  able  to  do  in  fuch  circumilances,  id 
to  make  fomc  feebjje  refiftance  upon  the  Confines  | 
but  when  an  enemy  lias  once  paffed  them,  ali  is  over 
and  it  is  riiined  without  remedy.     Such  Governors - 
therefore  fcem  riot  to  be  àwàre^  that  this  yncthod  o( 
proceeding  is  contrary  not  only  to  all  good  policy^ 
but  the  common  praftice  of  mankind  :  for  when  a 
niah  is  going  to  battle,  he  takes  more  care  co  guard 
the  heart  and  vital  parti,  than  hi^  hands  and  feet  $ 
becaufe,  a  wound  in  the  latter  may  probably  not  be. 
iriorcal^  but  ih  thè  others  it  is  certain  death  :   now 
thefe  Governors  fortify  the  extrtttiitie^  of  their  States^ 
and  neglcdt  the  heart.     How  fatal  fuch  a  condufl:  > 
has  often  been  to  the  Florentines,  every  one  knows  : 
for,  whencl^er  an  enemy  has  paffed  their    confines^ 
and  advanced  towards  the  Capital,  be  has  met  with  ^ 
nò  further  fefiftance.     The  fame  happened  to  the  Ve- 
netians hot  rhany  years  agoj  and  if  their  City  had 
not  been  fàrfoundcd  with  water,  it  mufl:  infallibly 
have  been  deftroyed.     With  regard  to  France,  this 
has  not  often  been  the  cafe  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  fo  pow- 
erful a  Kirigdorh,  and  has  but  few  enemies  that  arc 
fuperiòt-  to  it:    neverthelefs,  When   the  Englilh  in- 
vaded it,  in  the  year  15 ij»  the  French  were  in  greai 
conftcrnation  ;  and  the  King,  as  well  as  every  body 
.fclfe  was  of  opinion,  that  the  lofs  of  one  battle,  would 
be  the  lofs  of  France.     Very  different  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romans.     The  nearer  an  enemy  approached  their 
City,  thè  ffroriger  he  found  them  :  for  after  they  had 
been  three  times  routed,  and  loft  fo  many  brave  offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  in  their  wars  with  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
they  were  ftili  able  not  only  to  (land  their  ground 
againft  the  enemy^   but  to  fubdue  him  at  laft  t  all 
which  wa^  owing  to  their  having  fortified  the  heart  of 
thcif  country  fo  well,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to 
be  in  much  pain  about  the  extremities  :  for  the  vitals 
of  their  State  were  their  own  Citizens,  the  Latins,  the 
neighbouring    people   that   were  confcdt^rated   with 
•  *"  y  4  them, 
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them,  ancl.  tj)qit;  Colonics,  from  whUfh  they  had  {^ch 
conjinual  fuppliw  as  «nabled  thctii  to  conquer  the. 
iwbole  wprjd,  ancj  tp  keep  it,in  ob<dien(;e.  The  truth 
ef  this  may  appear  from  what  Hanno  faid  co  the  Am*- 
baflatlors  tha.c  were  fenc  to  Carthage  with  news  of  the 
victory  at  Cann»  :  who,  having  givco^  i^n  account  of 
Hannibal's  great  ex,ploits  ia.It^ly,  were  afked  by 
Hanno,  "  Whether  ^ny  of  the  Rotxjaii  Cities,  or 
Confederates,  or  Colonies,  had  either  fucd  to  hinv 
fpr  peace,  or  revoked  from  the  Rorpans:**  but  being. 

^  apfwered  in  the  negative^  he  replied^  ^*  thq  war  the»". 

'  iajuft  as  frefh  as-ic  was  at  firft/' 

It  is  plain  therefore,  from  what  I  have  &id  in  this 
Chapter,  ahd  in  many  other  places,  that  the  Repub- 
lics of  thefc  times  a6t  in- a  very  different  manner  from*. 
w.hat  the  Romans  did  :  in  confequence  of  which,  wc 
daily  fee  fuch  furprizing  acquifitions  made  by  fomc 
nations,  and  no  lefs  wonderful   loffes   fuftained  by 
others  :   for  where  men  have  but  little  valour  and' 
condutì:,  fortune  will  have  an^  opportunity  of  exert- . 
ing  her  influence  fo  much  the  more  :  and  as  (he  is- 
chang^able.   Republics  and   other  States  alfo  muft 
and  always  wiJl  fiuftuate,  till  feme  great  Spirit  fhall^ 
arifc  to  rettore  the  ^yicienc  difcipline,  rcftrain  her  ca* 
price,    and    prevent   her  from   giving   fuch    hourljp 
proofs  of  her  wantonnefs  and  power. 
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7/jat  it  is  davgetous'to  f  ut  confidence  i^-Éxilèt^^ 

IT  may  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  fay  fomethmg'. 
here,  concerning  the  danger  of  truÉfeing  to  thofti 
that  have  been  banilhed*  their  own  country  ;  fincc  ir 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  governors  of 
States,  who  often  have  to  do  with  foch  people;  Of 
this,  Livy  introduces  the  following^  remarkable. cx*^ 
ample  in  his  Hiftory,  though  fomething  foreign  to- 
the  purpofe  he  is  treating  ofc     Wlicn  Alexander  the 

Greag 
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Great  tnarcbed  with  his  forces  into.  Afia,  Alexander 
«f  Epirus,  his  nt;ar  relation,  invaded  Italy  at  the  in*/ 
ftigation  of  fome  Lucanian  Exiles,  who  perfyaded 
him  that  he  might  make  himfelf  mailer  of  all  tha,c 
Province  by  their  affiftance.  But  when  he  arrived 
there  in  confequence  of  the  ftrongcft  affu ranees,  they 
perfidioufly  murdered  him,  upon  a  promife  of  being 
rcftored  to  their  country  on  that  condition. 

We  may  obferve  therefore,  how  little  confidence  is 
to  be  repofed  in  the  fidelity  and  promifes  of  Exiles  i 
as  to  their   fidelity/  you    may  affare   yourfclf  that 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  own  country  without  your  affiftance^  they  will' 
certainly  abandon  you,  and  make  their  peace  at  home  ; 
liotwithftanding  the  moft  facred  engagements  to  the 
contrary  :  and  with  regard  to  the  promifes  of  fucccfs 
tvbich  they  feed  you  with,  thcfe  people  naturally 
growing  weary  of  exile,  and  impatient  to  return  ta» 
their  families,  are  prompted  not  only  to  believe  ma- 
ny ftorks  that  are  falfe,  but  to  invent  others  to  im* 
pofe  upon  yQU  :  fo  that  if  yoo  build  upon  fuch  str 
foundation,  you  either  throw  away  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  no  purpofe,  or  utterly  ruin  yourfelf.     To; 
the  example  above  quoted,  let  me  add  that  of  Tbe- 
miftocle»  the  Athenian,  who  having  rebelled  againftJ 
his  country,  fled  into  Afia  to  Darius;  whom  he  flat*- 
tered  with  fuch  magnificent  hopes,  that  he  prevailexi^ 
«pen  him  to  invade  Greece  ;  but,  afterwards  finding; 
he  was  not  able  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had  made 
that  Prince,  he  poifoned.hinnifclf,  cither  out  of  Shanw,..- 
or  fear  of  puniftiment.     Now,  if  a  man  poffeffcd  of 
foch  eminent  virtue  and  abilities  a3  Themiftocles  con- 
ftfTtfdly  was,  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  error,  andi 
promife  much  more  than  he  could  fulfil  ;  we  may 
wfeU  expeft  that  thofe  of  much   Fnfcrior  merit  »»€!%• 
^Qwer  will  naturally  be  hurried  away  by  their  preju- 
dicest  and  pafifions,  to  deceive  others  as  well  as  them*»-/ 
fclvcs  *. 

•  The condu6^  of  Zopyrus,  a  Nobleman  of  Perfia, might  hcrelUcc- 
W^(^  be  in  (lanced,  (if  fui  cher  exam  pies  were  wanting)  who,  according: 
to  JuiiiOi  ikfter  hi»  Sovereign  D^uus  had  long  befieged  Babylon  to  n» 

•    •  •  Princes 
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Princes  therefore  ought  to  be  very  cautious  hov/ 
they  engagé  in  any  undcrtakirig,'  on  the  entourage- 
nient  of  an  Exile  ;  bccaufe  fuch  ertterprizes  are  gene- 
rally attended  either  with  very  great  Ibfs  or  difgrace. 
And  as  it  alfofeldom  happens,  that  towns  are  takenf 
by  treachery  or  private  intelligence  ;  I  fhall  fhew  in 
the  nfext  Chapter  bjf  what  means  the  Romans  uféd  ttf 
reduce  them. 

CHAP.    XXxit 

Concerning  tie  fevettal  methods  by  which  the  Rmans  made 

tbemfehes  mofiers  of  Towns. 

,  ■ 

THE  Romans  being  a  martial  people,' confidered 
war  in  every  point  of  view,*  and   always  pro^ 
oeeded  in  fuch  ar  manner,  with  regard  to  their  expenctr 
and  all  other  particulars'  in  their  military  operations,' 
as  might  tend  mod:  cffe^lually  to  command  fuccers; 
In  confcquence  of  this,  they  feldom   laid  ficge  to  ^ 
place,    if  it  was  poflablc  to  avoid  it*^  becaufe   they 
thoiight  i,t  not  only  a  very  cxpcnfive  way  of  proceed-' 
ing,  but  attended  with  fo  many  other  inconveniencies,  / 
as  would  much  over-balanre  the  advantage  that  mights 
refult  from  the  reduftion  of  a  town  in  that  manner  : 
upon  which  account,  ,as  they  judged  it  better  and  more 
profitable  to  have  recourfe  to  other  means,  there  are 
but  very  few  inflances  of  regular  fieges  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  wars.     The    methods    therefore,  by 
which   they   made    themfclves  matters   of    fortified. 
places,  were  either  by  ftorm,  or  by  ftratagcm.    When* 
they  took  a  town  by  ftorm,  they  did  not  batter  the 

purpofe,  cnt  off  his  own  nofe  and  ears,  and  Bed  to  the  BabylonianiV 
pretending  it  was  done  by  the  order  of  Darius  :  upon  which  the  Baby- 
lonians, moved  with  compa/Hon  and  dete(tation  stt  the  barbarity  of 
thie  h£t,  not'only^ave  credit  to  his  report,  but  made  bim  their  Ge> 
nera].  Not  longaUer,  however,  he  took  an  opportunity  "of  betraying- 
the  confidence  they  had  iimply  repofed  in  him,  and  delivered  up  tbe;^ 
City  to  the  Enemy*  The  fame  HilVorian  triis  us,  that  Darius  was  fo 
ailoniihed  at  his  loyalty,  that  he  faid,  "  he  had  rather  fee  Zupyruv 
whole  again  than  take  twenty  fuch  Cities  as  Babylon/' 

wall's^ 
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^alls«  but  fiirroundcd  them  with  their  whole  army 
(which  they  called  Aggredì  urbem  corona)  and  car- 
ried on  the  attack  in  all  parts  at  the  fame  time  :  up 
that  they  often  fucceeded  in  the  firft  aflault  ;  as  Scipio 
did  at  new  Carthage  in  Spain.     But  if  they  failed  in 
that  attempt,  they  either  began  to  batter  the  walls 
v^ith  rams,  and  other  fuch  warlike  engines,  or  to  un* 
dermtne  them  and  force  a  paflfage  into  the  town  that 
way  (as  they  did  into  Vcii),  or  built  wooden  towers  that 
they  might  fight  upon  a  level  with  thofe  on  the  walls  ; 
or  threw  up  Cavaliers  *againfl:  them,  to  command  the 
town.  When  the  befieged  were  furrounded  and  affault- 
ed  on  ^11  fides  from  without,  they  certainly  were  in 
the  greateft  danger,  and  had  the  feweft  refources  to 
depend  upon  :  for  as  it  was.neceffary  to  defend  every 
part  at  the  fame  time,  they  feldom  could  have  men  > 
enough  for  that  purpofe  ;  much  lefs  others  to  relieve 
them  :  but  if  they  had,  thofe  men  could  not  all  be 
equally   ftout  and  rcfolutc  ;  fo  that  if  an  impreffion 
.was  made  in  any  parr,  the  whole  was  loft  ;  and  there-  ' 
fore  fuch  places,  as  Ifaid  before,  where  often  taken' 
at  the  firft  aflfault.     But  if  that  mifcarried,  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  renewed  it,  or  kept  their  army  any  * 
longer  in  a  pofture  that  muft  neceflarily  expofe  it  to 
great  danger;  for  as  it  was  extended  over  fo  large  a  ' 
compafs  of  ground,  the  ranks  muft  of  courfe  be  very 
thin,  and  not  able  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  if  they  (hould  > 
chance  to  make  a  fally  :  befides,  the  Soldiers  would 
be  apt  to  grow  weary  of  fuch  a  ftation,  and  confe- 
quently  mutinous  ;  for  which  reafon,  this  method  was 
never  attempted  but  once,  and  then  with  the  utmoft  • 
furprize  and  vigour.     When  a  breach   was  made  in 
the  walis^,  the  befieged  endeavoured  to  repair  it  with 
entrenchments  and  ramparts  thrown  up  within,  as  they 
do  at  prefent  :  and  from  the  effeét  of  mining  they  ufed 

*  The  Oi  iginal,  /ays  "  argini  dì  terra  apoggiati,aUe  mura  di  fuora," 
i.  e.  banks  of  earth  agaìnft  the  outHde  of  the  walls,  now  called  Cava- 
liers, which  are  mounts  of  earth,  with  a  platform  on  the  top,  and  a 
parapet  to  cover  the  cannon  planted  upon  it,  cut  with  embxaturcs  to 
jSre  through. 

to 
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ta  defend  thcmfclvcs  by  countermines,  in  which  tkcf 
either  oppofed  the  enemy  fvvord  in  hand,  or  threvu^  ' 
calks  fuH  of  feathers  and  fdch  like  combuftibles  fet  on 
fire,  into  their  works  ;  the  fmokeamd  ftink  of  which, 
would  not  fuffcr  them  co  continue  long  there.     As  %ù  * 
wooden  towers,  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy  them  by  * 
fire  ^  and  when  the  beiiegers  began  to  throw  up  Cava- 
liers agavnft  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  thofe  in  the  town 
niade  holes  in  the  bottom,  through  which  they  dreW  ' 
the  earth  they  were  made  of  into  the  infide  ;  fa  that 
they  could  never  be  raifed  to  a  fufficicnt  height  to  do 
them' any  harm,  as  the  foundations  were  conftantly 
giving  way. 

But  fince  thefe  methods  of  attacking  a  pbce  cannoé 
be  long  continued,  the  bcfiegers  muft  refol^ve  uporf 
one  of  thefe  two  things;  i.  e,  either  to  raife  their  camp 
and  profccute  the  war  in  fame  other  manner  (as  Scipio 
did,  who  having  made  a  fuddcn  but  fruitless  affault 
upon  Ucica  in  Africa,  immediately  marched  away 
from  thence,  in  order  to  force  the  Carthaginian  army 
to  an  engagement),  or  to  form  a  regular  fiege  as  the 
Romans  did  at  Veii,  Capua,  Carthage,  Jcrufalem, 
a»d  fome  other  Cities  which  they  took  in  that  manner.* 
'  A$  to  taking  a  place  by  means  of  a  private  corref*- 
pondcDce  with  fome  of  the  Citizens  (as^  the  Romans 
took  PalaBopolis),that  method  of  proceeding,  though 
often  tried  by  the  Romans  and  other  people,  was  fel- 
dom  attended  withfuecefs-,  becaufe  in  fuch  an  under- 
taking many  impediments  muft  intervene,- and  the 
Icaft  is  fufficient  to  defeat  it.  For  in  the  fitft  place,, 
confpiracies  are  generally  difcovered  before  they  are* 
ripe  for  execution,  either  through  the  perfidy  of  fome 
accomplice,  or  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  condufting 
them  ;  beciiufe  you  muft  have  a  correfpondence  witiv 
the  enemy  who  are  reftrained  from  having  any  imer- 
courfe  with  you,  except  upon  fonie  very  particular 
occafièn.  But  let  us  fuppofe  the  dcfign  fl>ould  not. 
be  difcovered,  till  it  is  upon  the  point  of  being  exe- 
cuted ;  many  difappointments  an<i  obftrui5lions  may 
ftill  happen  :  fome  of  the  confpirators,  perhaps  may 

afiemblc 
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aficmble  too  foon,  and  achers  too  late;  in  cUlierof 
Which  cafes,  they  arc  undone  :   fotn^  dark  rutpour^ 
fome   uAexpeéted  alarm  (like  tha£  of  the  geeiè  which 
laved  the  Capitol  at  Ronie)^  nay  the  leafk  miftakeoc 
iQofl:  triSing  change  either  ia  the  plan,  or  qianner  of 
cxecuiting  it,   is   more  than  enough  to  overfec  (hp 
^hole.     To  thefe  contingencies  \ve  might  add  th^ 
flarknefsof  the  night  (a  time  when  fuch  thlngj^  a^rc 
ojenerally  brpughc  to  a  crifis),  the  tprrof  with  which  ic 
infpires  guilty  nriinds,  the  blunders  men  are  liable  X9 
fall  into,  who  are  not  intim^^tely  acquainted  with  th^ 
pature  and  rituation  of  the  particular  places  that  are 
jo^  be  the  fcenes  of  adion  (  as  many  of  the  confpi- 
xators  cannot  be},  ^nd  the  diiinay  that  naturally  pr^^- 
fents  itfelf  to  people, concerned  in  fuch  perilous  emer- 
.prizes  ^  all  which  circumftances  greatly  contribute  tp 
cocifpjund,  <  ^mb^rr^fs,  and  4ifp<>^rag^  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  tnptt,  infigniiicant  accident  or  (hadow 
.of  danger  thr^^vs  theox  into  diforder  and  fufpicions 
that  comnwnly  end  in  their  deftrijclion.*.     No  ma(i 
was  ever  bolder  or  more  fortypate  irj^^hefe  clandeftine 
and  no&urnal  pra^lices  than  Aratus  the  Skyoniaa; 
/though  h^  was  no  lefs  caatiouf  and  circumfpe£t  in 
.the  fìeid)  and  in  open  day  light  ;  which  would  tempt 
, one  to  think  (hat  this  was  rather  owing  to  fome  pe- 
culiar and  innate  difpofirion  in  him,  than  to  any  good 
opinion  that  found  reafon  and  judgment  can  forni  of 
fuch  entcrprizes.     This  manner  of  proceeding  there* 
fore,  when  often  tried,  may  fometitpcs  prove  fuccefs- 
fui  ;  but  1  will  venture  to  affirm  in  general,  that  it 
can  feldom  be  conduded  to  the  point  of  execution, 
.  .aind  ftill  more  rjirely  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe. 
The  lad  method  by  which  the  Romans  got  poflef» 
fion  of  towns,  was  by  treaty  ;  that  is,  when  the  inha- 
bitans,  either  volunurily  fubmitted  to  them,  or  were 
reduced  to  accept  of  terms  :  the  firft  was  generally 
owing  to  fome  urgent  neceflTuy  pr  danger  which  hung 
^aver  their  heads,  and  obliged  them  to  feek  pro^^tioa 

*  See, Chap.  vi.  of  the  next  book. 

from 
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from  others  (as  the  Capuans  did)  or  to  a  dcfire  of  living 
under  a  happier  Government,  which  they  perceived 
others  enjoy  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  theii^ 
arms,  particularly  the  Rhodians,  and  Mfaflilians,   and 
&me  other  Cities  that  have  been  mentioned  before. 
But  when  people  are  compelled  to  accept  of  terms,  it 
commonly  proceeds  either  from  the  ufual  confequenccs 
of  a  long  fiege,  or   being   harrafled  with  contmual 
'incurfions  and  devaftations,  and  otherwife  diftrcfled  ; 
to  avoid  which,  they  think  it  more  eligible  to  fubmit 
to'  the  enemy.     This  method  was   more   generally 
praftifed  by  the  Romans  than  any  other,  during  the 
'courfe  of  four  hundred  arid  fifty  years,  in  which  they 
lieyerceafed  to  harrafs  their  neighbours  in  every  man- 
ner that  was  polfible  to  dcvife,  tiH  they  were  forced 
to  fubmit  to  fome  conditions  or  other,  and  acknow- 
ledge their  fuperiority  ;  a  nmethod  which  they  chiefly 
-depended  upon,  after  they  had  tried  all  others,  and 
rejefted  them,  cither  irs  dangcroys  or  uhferviceable  ; 
confidcring  that  fieges  were  tedioiJS  and  expcnfive, 
aflaults  doubtful  and  perilous,  the  fuccefs  of  private 
correfpondencies  uncertain,  and  that  a  viftory  in  the 
field  often  determined  the  fate  of  a  whole  Kingdom 
in  one  day,  when  the  reduftion  of  a  Gity  that  was 
obftinately  defended,  fometitnes  could  not  be  effeac4 
in  leverai  years* 


CHAP,  xxxra. 

That  the  Romans  upon  any  Expedition  gmue  the  Com'- 
mofiders  of  their  Armies  free  and  difcretionary  C^- 
miffwns.  -"   ' 

/ 

WHOEVER  would  improve  bimfelf  by  reading 
Livy's  Hiftory,  fhould  attentively  confidcr 
the  whele  fcope  and  tendency,  as  well  as  the  particular 
condiHEl.obferved  by  the  Romans  in  all  their  aéticms 
and  defign?.  It  may  not  be  amifs  then,  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  authority  With  which  they  veiled  thebr 

Confuls» 
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^Confuls,  Diftators»  and  other  Cocstnanders  of  their 
/orccs,  when  they  fent  them  upon  ;any  expedition; 
which  indeed  was  fo  great,  that  the  Senate  refer ved 
po  other  p^wer  co  itfclf  than  that  of  confirming^ 
peace»  or  declaring  war  ;  leaving  all  other  operations 
,cntirely  to  the  conduft  and  difcrction  of  the  General» 
who  was  at  liberty,  either  to  fight  the  enemy,,  or  to 
decline  it  ;,  to  lay  ficge  to  a  town,  or  to  let  it  alone» 
juft  a^  the  thought  fie.  This  is  obvious  from  many 
yexamples,.  particularly  from.  what,  happened  in  anexr 
-pedition^againft  tjbp  Tufcans,  when  f  abius  the  Coiv- 
.fui  had  defeated  them  near  Sutrium.  For  after  the 
Rattle  was,  oyer,  that  General  having  determined  to 
march  through  the  Ciminian  forefl;  into  Tufcany,  was 
/o  far  from  co;jfulting  t^e  Seiiate  about  it,  that  he  did 
not  give  them  thp  Icafl:  notice  pf  his  defign  ;  though 
^he  war. was  to  be  traqfported  in^o  another  country» 
and  likely,  to  be  attended  with  much  danger  and  ha- 
zard. This  i^  evident  frotr^  the  fteps  taken  by  the 
Roman  Senate  upon  th;§tt  ocjcafion  :  for  having  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  vi(5l:ory  he  had  gained,  and 
apprehending  he  might  be  inclined  to  purfue  his  ad« 
Vantage,  and  pu(h  through  that  foreft  into  the  enemy's 
territories,  they  fent  an  exprefs  to  ^iffuadc  him  from 
it  ;  but  their  advice  arrived  too  late  ;  fqr  before  he 
jreceived  it  he  had  routed  the  Tufcans  a  fecond  time» 
^nd  over-run  all  their  country  :  fo  that,  inftead  of  pre- 
yenting  tb*c  expedition,  the  meffcngcrs  returned  with 
^he  news  of  a  vifitory. 

Now  if  this  manner  of  proceeding  be  duly  confi- 
dercd,  it  will  be  found  very  wife  and  expedient  :  for 
if  the  Senate  w^s  to  have  been  confulted  upon  every 
particular  occafion,  it  would  have  damped  the  vigour 
and  adivity  of  the  Generals,  and  made  them  lefs  vi- 
gilant in  their  enterprises  ;  fincc  they  muft  have 
thought  the  honour  of  a  viftory  would  not  have  re- 
dounded fo  much  to  them  as  to  the  Senate,  under 
.  whofe  immediate  inftruélions  they  had  aded.  Befides» 
the  Senate  in  that  cafe  mud  fometimes  have  given 
very  improper  orders  :  for  though  the  Senators  were 

all 
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aR  tnen  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs,  yet  «s 
^hcy  were  not  upon  the  fpot  themfelve^,  they  eould 
tiot  know  many  particular  circumftanccs  that  it  wà's 
inecefFary  to  be  acicfuaintcd  tvith,  in  order  to  gain  or 
wiprove  an  advantage  ;   and  confcquefttly  inuft  be 
'guilty  trtfnuiTiberlefs  errors;  for  vcrhicn  rfcàfón  they  it  ft 
*the!f  Generals  to  aft  according  to  their  own  difctetiori, 
that  To  they  might  be  tlic  more  tfFeftaally  incited  to 
exert  thieir  utmoft  abilities,  when  they  knew  no  body 
"dfe  tvas  to  ftiare  with  them  in  ttie  glory;     This  I 
"thotight  fit  to  t)bfenre,  bccaufe  Ì  fee  how  tirfferently 
the  Commonwealths  in  thefe  time$  (efpccially  ibt  Ve- 
netians and  Florentities)  aft  upon  fuch  occaftons  :  for 
'if  a  battery  (fòt  inftance)  is  to  be  raifed  againft  a  town 
'that  is  befieged,  the  Senate  muft  fee  confulted  about 
it  iii  the  firft  place,  and  give  their  orders  how  it  is  to 
«be  ttianaged.     A  manner  of  proceeding,  indeed,  that 
IS  of  9  pitecc  with  the  reft  of  their  condpft  ;  which  ail 
together  has  reduced  them  to  the  |>itiful  condition  they 
jrc  <iiow  in. 
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C  H  A  P.    i: 

Tòal  no  Siate  or  Religious  EJiabliJhment  canfubjijl  kngj 
except  it  is  frequently  reduced  to'  its  fir Ji  Principles. 

EVERY  thing  in  this  World  is  iubjeft  to  diflblu-' 
tion.  ThoTe  bodies  that  finlfli  the  courfe  ap- 
pointed them  by  Heaven,  are  fuch  as  obfcrvc  fo  re- 
gular an  order,  that  they  cither  undergo  no  Change 
at  all,  or  if  thfey  do,  it  is  fuch  only  as  tends  rather  to 
their  prefcrvation  than  their  dcftruftion.  With  regard 
to  mixed  bodies^  as  Republics  and  Religious  Orders» 
I  fay,  that  Juch  changes  as  reduce  them  to  theilr 
firft  principles  arc  falutary  :  and  therefore  thofe  are 
the  beft  conftituted  and  continue  the  longeft,  which 
cither  have  eftablilhments  and  inftitutions  of  their 
own,  by  the  application  of  which  they  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  that  condition  \  or  eafily  fall,  by  accident  as  ic 
Were,  into  fome  courfe  that  te;ids  to  fuch  a  renovation  : 
for  it  is  a  mod  evident  truth,  that  no  Body  can  long 
fubfift  without  it.  The  fundamentals  of  all  Religions» 

Z  2  Repu- 
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Republics,  and  Kingdoms,  muft  have  had  fomeching 
gdèd  and  whokfome  in  them  ac  firft,  ta  whlcb  they 
owed  their  origin  and  progrefs  :  but  as  thau  virtue  is 
liable  to  be  corrupted  in  time,  the  body  muft  of  ne- 
Ceflity  languidi  and  die,  except  fomething  happens  to 
fcftore  its  efficacy.  Thus,  Phyficians  (fpeaking  of  thd 
hym.an  body)  lay,  ^^quotidieaggregàcur  aliquid,  quod 
quandoque  indiget  curatione;  it  daily  contracts  fome 
impurity  which  muft  be  purged  off  in  time." 

This  renovation  then  is  afiedcd  in  Republics,  eithei' 
by  fomc  external  accident,  or  internal  policy.     In  the 
firft  cafe,  we  have  feen  how  it  was  owing  to  F'ortune 
that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  *,  that  fo  it  might 
be  rcflored  to  its  ancient  vigour  by  refuming  new  life 
and  virtue,  and  by  the  revival  of  Religion  and  Jufticc^ 
which  had  begun  to  decay.     This  plainly  appears  from 
Ljvy,  who  tells  us  that  when  the  Romans  led  out 
their  army  againft  the  Gauls,' and  created  Tribù ncsr 
with  Confular  power,  they  obferved  no  religious  rite 
or  ceremony  upon  that  occafion,  as  they  .ufcd  to  da 
before  ;  and  that  inftcad  ofpunilhing  the  Fabii,  who 
h4d  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  fighting  againft  the 
Gauls,  they  loaded  then^  with  honours  and  rewards  :' 
from  whence  we  nray  reafonably  fuppofe,   that  the 
Inftitutions   upon    which   ftomulus  and   other   wife 
Princes  had  founded  that  State  were  falling  into  à  de- 
gree of  contempt  and  neglefi:  that  Was  inconfiftenc 
with  the  prcfervation  of  its  Irberties  *.     Such  an  ac- 
cident therefore  as  befel  them-  from  the  Gauls  was 
highly  requifue  at  that  junfturc  to  revive  their  an- 
cient difcipline  and  inftitutions  *,  and  to  fl)ew  the  peo- 
ple how  neceffary  it  was,  not  only  to  maintain  Religion 
and  Juftice  in  full  force,  but  to  reverence  virtuous 
and  worthy  Citizens,  and  to  fliew  a  greater  regard  to 
their  merit  than  to  any  privacy  confideration  what- 
foever.     All  which  adually  came  to  pafs  :  for  as  foon 
as  they  had  recovered  the  City,  they  immediately  ap* 
plied  themfelves  to  revire  all  the  ancient  rites  and 

*  See  book  II.  chap,  xxviii*  xxuu 

inftitu- 
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inftitutions  of  their  Religion,  chaftifed  the  Fabii  for 
their  deliqqency,  and  laying  afide  all  envy  and  con- 
tentions aniongfl:  themJclvcs^  not  only  vied  with 
each  other  in  (hewing  all  manner  of  refpeót  to  the 
yirtqe  and  goodnefs  of  Gamillus,  but  committed  the, 
management  of  the  whole  State  to  him  alone. 

It  is  neceflary  then,  as  I  fay  before,  that  ali  States 
ikould  often   be  reformed,  either  by  fuch  external 
accidents  or  by  fome  interior  power  :  the  latter  of 
ivhich  mull  arife  either  from  laws  that  may  frequently 
call  the  individuals  to  account;  or  from  the  authority 
of  fome  great  and  good  man  ^mongft  them,  whofe 
example  and  virtuous  aftions  may  have  the  fame 
cfieft.     The  laws  that  were  triade  to  reduce  the  Ro* 
man  Republic  to  its  firft  principles,    were  fuch  as 
created  Tribunes  and  Cenfors  ;  and  fame  others  that 
iHjtrc  enafted  to  curb  infolence  and   ambjtion  :  but 
fuch  inftrtutions  mqft  be  kept  tn  full  force  vand  vigour 
by  fome  virtuous  and  fpirited  m^n,  who  will  maintain 
fhem   againft  powerful  tranfgreflbrs,    and  fee  themi 
duly  pot  in  execution*     iThe  moft  ftriking  examples 
pf  this  fort  before  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
were  the  execution  of  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  the  pu- 
niftimcnt  of  the  Deccttiviri,  and  the  death  of  Spurius 
Melius:  and   afterwards,  that  of  Manlius  CapitoH- 
pus,  the  Son  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  profccution 
carried'  on  by  Papirius  Cgrfor  againft  Fabius  his  Ge- 
neral of  the  Horfr^  and  the  a|:cufation  of  theScipos; 
which  being  extraordinary  afts  of  fe verity  were  much 
noticed  when  they  happened,  and  ferved  to  remind 
other  Citizens  of  their  duty  ;  but  as  they  grc\y  nriorc 
rare,  the  people  began  to  degenerate  again  into  ^oif- 
ruption  and  licentioufnefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  could  not  be  made  without  much 
danger  and  cumulr.     It  is  neceflary  therefore  that  fuch 
events  fiiould  happen  once  in  ten  years,  at  leaft,  to 
awaken  the  remembrance  of  former  punifhments,  and 
to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  people  :  otherwife  they  will 
foon  begin  to  forget  and  delpife  the  }aw5,  land  delink 
quents  multiply  fo  fait,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  if 
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impoflible  to  bring  them  to  juftice,  without  expofing 
a  State  to  great  perils  aiid  troubles.  For  this  rcafon, 
thofe  that  governed  Florence  from  the  year  1433  ^o 
the  year  1494,  reformed  the  State  every  $ve  years  ;  ' 
without  which  it  could  not  have  exiiled  :  anci  ip  thefe 
reformations  they  were  particularly  carpful  to  revive 
that  dread  of  punilhment,  whicji  they  had  at  firft  ex- 
cited in  the  breafts  of  the  Citizens,  when  they  took 
the  Government  into  their  hands,  by  doing  ftriél  juf- 
tice, and  calling  all  offenders  to  a  fevere  account  : 
but  as  the  I^emembrance  of  thefe  puni(hments  began 
to  wear  away,  thè  people  alfo  began  to  grow  bold  and 
infolent  again,  and  not  only  faid,  but  did  what  they 
pleafed  j  againft  which  no  remedy  was  found  fo  effi- 
cacious as  reducing  the  State  to  its  firfl:  principles. 

Such  a  redudlion  is  likewife  owing  fometimes  to  the 
virtue  of  one  man  alone,  without  the  co-operation  pf 
any  J^w  to  enforce  it  :  for  fo  great  is  the  authority  of 
fpch  an  example,  that  all  good  mpn  are  ready  to  fol- 
low it)  and  thofe  that  are.  bad  are  afhamed  to  do 
otherwife.  The  moft  remarkable  examples  of  this 
kind  in  Rome  were  thofe  of  Horatius  Codes,  Sea;- 
vola,  Fabritius,  the  t\vo  Decii,  Hegulus  Attilius,  and 
fome  others,  whofe  rare  and  uncommon  virtue  pro- 
duced the  fame  tffcfts  that  any  law  or  inftityitlon  could 
have  done.  If  then  either  fome  fuch  executions  as 
we  have  mentioned,  or  fome  fuch  particular  example 
of  virtue  had  happened  every. ten  years  in  Rome^ 
that  State  would  never  have  become  corrupt  ;  but  as 
they  both  became  lefs  frequenf,  corruption  began  to 
grow  more  general,  ^fter  the  time  of  Marcus  Regu- 
lus,  there  were  very  few  or  no  fuch  examples  :  for 
though  indeed  thofe  of  the  two  Catos^  flight  be  in- 
ftanced,  yet  it  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time  from  the 
àbovementiòned,  and  there  was  fo  long  an  interval 
betwixt  one  and  the  other  of  them,  that  they  flood 
iingle  in  their  virtue  and  could  do  no  manner  of 
good  ;  efpecially  the  younger,  who  finding  the  Re- 
public almoil  totally  corrupted,  found  alfo  all  his 
i  '  •  pndcat 
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jejodeavours  to  reform  it  inefFcftual.  Sp  much  for 
Republican  Governments. 

With  regard  to  Religious  Eftablifhmcnts,  it  will 
plainly  appear  how  necelfary  reformations  are  in  thefe 
^Ifo  from  jbe  example  of  our  own,  which  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined  if  it  had  not  been  reduced  to  it$ 
35rft  principles  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who 
by  their  voluntary  poverty  and  imitation  of  Chriflr, 
revived  true  Religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  when  it 
was  almoft  effaced,  and  would  foon  have  been  wholly 
obliterated  by  the  wickednefs  pf  Prelates  and  Popes  : 
for  as  they  lived  in  extreme  poverty,  and  were  very 
diligent  in  hearing  Confe/fiqns  and  preaching,  they 
gained  fuch  an  influence  over  the  peoplp  by  rienpw- 
ing  thefe  inftitutions,  that  they  began  to  be  convinced 
}t  was  their  duty  not  to  fpeak  evil  of  their  Superiors, 
how  bad  foever  ;  but  to  obey  them,  and  to  leave  th^ 
cballiff^ment  of  their  crimes  to  God  :  whereas  the 
others  muft  of  neceffity  lead  very  wicked  lives,  fince 
.they  feared  not  that  vengeance  which  they  feldom  or 
never  heard  of  and  did  not  believe.  This  reforma- 
tion then  has  jpeen,  and  ftiU  is  the  prefcryation  pf  our 
.Religion  *• 

Monarchies  have  likewife  occafion  fometimes  for 
fuch  renovations  and  a  reduftion  to  their  firft  princi- 
ples, in  order  to  re-eftablilh  the  authority  of  their  fun- 
damental laws:  and  we  fee  what  good  efFefls  they 
have  had  in  the  Kingdom  of  France,  which  lives  in 
ftriftcr  obedience  to  iuch  inftitutions  than  any  other 
that  we  know  of.  The  Parliaments  indeed,  and  ct 
pccially  that  of  Paris,  are  the  maintainers  and  confer- 
yators  of  thofe  laws  and  inftitutions,  which  are  always 
revived  and  put  in  execution,  when  it  is  neceflary  to 
proceed  againft  any  Prince  in  that  Kingdom,  or  to 
oppofe  the  King*s  Édi6ts  :  and  they  have  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  their  liberties  by  putting  the  laws  duly  it\  exe- 
cution againft  great  offenders  -f-.     Whereas  if  fuch 

•  See  the  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the'Tiracs, 
vol.  ii.  fetì*.  4.  where  this  pofition  is  more   fully  illuftrate'd. 

t  The  State  of  France  is  much  altered  in  this  refpeét  iince  Ma- 
chiavers  time  j  the  Parliaments  now  having  very  little  authority  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  had  formerly. 

Z  4  dclir;; 
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delinquents  :^cre  fufiered  to  efcape  with  impunity^ 
they  would  fopn  encreafc  fo  fad,  that  it  would  bè 
impoffible  to  reform  the  State  without  great  danger 
and  difturbance^  and  perhaps  the  utter  diflblution 
of  it. 

I  conclude  then  that  nothing  is  mor^  necefTary 
either  in  a  Republic,  or  a  Religious  Èi!tabli(hment^ 
or  a  Monarchy,  than  a  frequent  reformation  of  the! 
abufes  that  have  crept  into  them,  by  reducing  them 
to  their  firft  principles,  in  order  to  rettore  their  origi- 
nal vigour  and  reputation  :  and  this  ought  to  be  done 
by  good  laws,  or  the  virtue  of  particular  men  (wTiicK 
will  have  the  fame  efFeft)  rather  than  by  exterior  force.' 
For  though  this  proves  the  belt  remedy  fometimcs  (as 
the  Romans  experienced  when  their  City  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls)  yet  it  is  fo  dangerous  that  it  is  by  nò 
means  to  be  defired.  But  to  (hew  how  much  the 
adlions  of  particular  men  contributed  to  the  grandeur 
and  eftablifliment  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  what 
other  good  eflfefts  they  wrought,  I  ftiall  confine  myfcFf 
chiefly  to  that  fubject  in  this  my  third  and  laft  book 
of  Difcourfes  upon  the  firft  Dccad  of  Livy^s  Hiftory  : 
and  though  fomc  of  the  Kings  indeed  performed 
great  and  remarkable  exploits,  yet  as  Hiftory  has 
related  them  at  large,  I  fhall  omit  all  mention  of  thecn 
here,  except  in  fueh  things  as  they  did  for  their  owh 
private  emolument,  and  begin  with  Brutus,  the  Fa^' 
ther  of  the  Roman  liberties. 


CHAP.     II, 

»  « 

Thai  it  is  the  part  of  a  wife  man  io  feera  a  fool  upon 

•       ùccafton.         '    ■     ^  ' 

NO  man  ever  a6ted  more  wifely,  or  defervei 
greater  praife  than  Junius  Brutus  when  he  pre-' 
tended  to'  be  a  fool  :  and  though  Livy  affigns  but  one 
reafon  for  bis  fo  doing,  namely,  that  he  might  liv^e 
quietly  arid  prcferve  his  cftate  5  yet  when  we  tho- 
roughly 
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roughly  confidjer  his  manner  of  proceeding,  it  fecms 
probable  thac  he  put  on  that  difguife  that  he  might  be 
|aken  lefs  notice  of,  and  deliver  his  Country  from  the 
yoke  of  Kings,  whenever  a  coiivenicnt  opportunity 
pf  expelling  theqi  il^ould  prefent  ijfclf.  That  this 
Was  his  intention  lyiay  appear  in  the  firft  place,  fron^ 
rhe  interpretatiop  he  put  upon  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
when  he  fell  cJown,  as  it  were  by  accident,  ^nd  kifled 
ihc  ground»  out  of  a  pcrfuafipn  that  the  Gods  ap- 
proved of  his  defigns*^:  iand  in  the  next,  from  his 
pulling  the  dagger  out  of  Lucretia's  body  after  (he 
liad  killed  h^rfelf,  arid  obliging  her  father,  hufband, 
and  many  others  of  her  relations  and  friends  who  were 
aHlembled  upon  that  occafion,  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  nò  longer  fuffcr'  any  King  to  reign  in 

Rome 

This  example  may  ferve  to  warn  thofe  that  arc 
difcontented  utider  the  government  of  a  Prince,  to 
confidcr  their  own  ftrength  j  and  if  they  find  they 
arc  able  to  cope  with  hiip,  it  is  the  fafcft  and  moffc 

honourable  vi/ay  to  declare  themfclves  his  enemies, 

*  ■  ■»  *     ■  ■.    .  *       ■  • 

•  Delpbos  ad  maxime  inclytura  in  terns  oraculum  mittere  ftatuitf 
Deque  refponia^fortium  uUi  ali  com  mittere  aulus,  duos  filios  in  Gix» 
ttiam  mifit.    Titus  8c  Aruns  prpfeéli  :  comes  his  addkus  J^.  Junius 
Brutus,  Tarquinia  forore  regis   natus  ;  juvenis  longe  alius  ingenio 
quam  cujus   fimulationem    induerat.     Is  quum    primores  civitatis» 
in  quibus  fratrem  fuum,  ab  avunculo  interfeélum  audilTec  ;  neque  in 
animo  Tuo  quicquam  regi  ti  mend  urn,  neque  in  fortuna  concupif- 
cendura  relinquere  ftatuic  :  conterhptu  tutus  efie,  ubi  in  jureparum. 
prsiidii  eflfet.    Ergo  ex  induftriàfaétusad  imitationem  ilultitiae,  quum 
ìè  fuaque  prxdce  tffé  regi  fmeret.  Bruti  quoque  baud  abnuit  cogno-r 
men  ;  ut  Tub  ejus  obtentu  cognominis,   liberator  ille  populi  Romani 
anicnus,  lat«ns  aperiretur  tempore  fgo.    Is  turn  ab  Tarquiniis  duélus 
£)e1pho^9  ludibrium  veri  us  quam  comes,  aurcurxi  baculum  iDclufum 
c&rneo  cavato  ad  id  baculo  tuliffe  donum  ApoUini  dicitur,  per  am- 
bages efHgiem  ingenii  fui.     Quo  podquam  ventiim  efb,  perfe£^is  patris 
inandatis,  cupido  inceflìt  animos   juvenum  fciicitandi;  "ad   quern 
eorum  regnum  Romanum  efiet  venturum:"  ex  infimo  fpecu  vocem 
reddkam  ferunt, '*  Imperiura  fummum  Komx  habebit,  qui  veftrum 
primus,  o  juvenes,   ofculum  matri  tulerit."     Tarquinii,  ut  Sextus, 
(]ui  Rom»  reliftus  fuerat,  ignarus  re/ponii,  exper/^ue  imperii  eflet, 
rem   furama  ope  taceri  jubent  :    ipfi  inter  fe,  uter  prior  quum  Ro- 
mam  rediifet,    matri  ofculum  daret,  forte  permittunt.     Brutus  aliò 
ratus  fpe^are  Pytliicam  vocem,  velut  fi  prolapfus  cecidiflet,  terram 
oiculocontigit;  fcilicet  quod  ea  communis  mater  omnium  mortalium 
efkt,'  Li V.  lib.  ].  cajp.  Ivi. 

and 
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and  to  make  open  war  upon  him  :  but  if  they  arc  too 
weak  for  that,  they  muft  court  his  favour,  and  en*- 
deavour  by  all  means  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
him,  cfpecially  by  an  obfequious  attention  to  his  will, 
and  feeming  to  be  delighted  at  every  thing  that 
pleafes  him  :  by  which  condudl  they  may  not  only 
live  fecure  from  all  danger,  but  partake  in  the  good 
fortune  of  their  Prince,  and  procure  an  opportunity 
of  accomplilhing  their  private  defigns.  Some  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  fuch  men  ought  neither  to  live  fo 
hear  a  Prince,  as  to  be  bunpd  in  his  ruin,  if  he  Qiould 
fall  ;  nor  fo  far  off  as  not  to  be  able  to  advantage 
themfelves  by.  it.  And  this  certainly  would  be  the 
ÌDeft  courfe  if  it  could  be  followed,  but  as  I  think  that 
is  hardly  poffible  *,  it  feems  neceflTary  to  have  recourfe 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  juft  mentioned,  and  either 
to  alienate  one's  felf  totally  from  him,  or  endeavour 
to  fecure  his  favour:  for  whoever  does  otherwife, 
cfpecially  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  eminence,  muft  live 
in  continual  danger.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  fay,  "I 
cxpeft  nothing,  1  want  neither  honour  nor  prefer- 
ment, I  only  defire  to  live  quietly  and  unmolellcd 
without  meddling  in  any  thing  :'*  for  fuch  decorations 
meet  with  little  credit,  and  men  of  diftinguilhe^  equa- 
lities, though  void  of  ambition,  cannot  live  in  oblcu- 
rity  anci  repofe,  be  they  ever  fo  defirousof  it;  bc- 
caufe  no  body  believes  them  to  be  in  eameft  :  (q  that 
although  they  fliould  really  chufe  retirement  them- 
felves, other  people  will  not  let  them  continue  in  it. 
It  is  neceffary  therefore  fometimes  to  aft  the  fool,  as 
Prutus  did  f  :  and  that  is  fuiBciently  done  by  flat- 

♦  And  yet  Lepidus  didfo,  as  Tacitus  tells  i^s,  Annal.  IV.^c.  xx. 
**  Hunc  egQ  Lepidura,  (fays  be)  temporibus  iliis,^ravera  &  fapiejitem 
virum  fuilfe  comperio.  Nam  pleraque  ab  fs^vis  adulationibus  alio- 
ruro  in  melius  fiexit  :  neque  tamen  temperamenti  e^ebat,  cum.seqna- 
bili  auÓloritate  &  gratià  apud  Tit^erium  viguerit.'  Unde  dubitare 
'  cogor,  fato  8c  forte  nafcendi,  ut  cantera,  ita  principi|m  inclinarlo 
in  hos,  oHenfio  in  illos  ;  an  fit  aliquid  in  no(|ris  coniiiiis,  li.ceat^ue 
inter  abruptam  contumatiam^  &  deforme  obfequium»,  pergere  iter 
ambitione  ac  periculis  vacuum.'*—        ,  •      " 

•+  We  find  bavid  doinÉj  the  fame,  long  before  Brutus,  at  the  court 
of  Achim  :  when  "  he  changed  bis  behaviour  and  feigned  himfelf 

tering. 
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tering,  and  fawning,  and  doing,  and  faying  every 
thing  that  can  gratify  a  Prince,  how  difagrceable 
foe  ver  it  may  be  to  a  man's  own  private  judgnicnc 
and  inclination.  But  fince  we  have  given  due  honour 
to  the  wiifdom  of  Brutus^  in  making  ufe  of  fuch  meahs 
to  recover  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  ;  let  us  npw  fay 
Ibmeching  of  the  fcvere  meafures  he  took  to  prt- 
ferve  it. 


CHAP.    III. 

fpjat  in  order  to  frefefve  Liberty  when  newly  reè^f 
'    vered,  it  is  necejfary  to  put  fucb  men  as  the  Sons  of 
Brutus  to  death, 

THE  rigour  with  which  Brutus  proceeded  in 
maintaining  the  Liberties  of  Rome  after  he 
had  recovered  them,  was  abfolutelyrequifite;  though  it 
^as  a  very  rare,  if  not  an  unparclleled  action  fora 
Father  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  his  own  Sons,  and  not 
only  condemn  them  to  death,  but  be  prefent  at  their 
.execution^.  Thofe  however  that  are  confervant  in 
ancient  Hiftory,  well  know  that  in  any  change  of 
Government,  either  from  Liberty  to  Slavery,  or  from 
Slavery  to, Liberty,  it  is  neceflary  that  fome  of  thofe 
that  are  enemies  to  the  ruling  eftablifhment  fhould  be 
puniflied  in  an  cxamplary  manner  :  for  whoever  con- 
verts a  free  State  into  a  Tyranny,  and  docs  not  cut  off 
.fuch  men  as  Brutus  ;  or  a  tyrannical  Government  into 
a  Free  State,  and  does  not  rid  himfelf  of  fuch  mea 

w 

inady  and  fcrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  let  the  (pittle  fall 
dovira  upon  his  beard/*  i  Sam.  xxi.  23. 

Incipiens  efto  cum  tempus  poflulat  aut  res, 
Stultitiam  (imulare  loco  prudentia  fumnia  eft, 

are  therefore  no  bad  maxims,  / 

'  *  Confules  in  fedem  procelTére  fuam,  miilique  LiAores  ad  fumen- 
dum  fupplicium  nudatos  virgis  caedunt,  fecurique  feriunt  :  cum  inter 
pmne  tempus  pater,  vultufque,  &  os  ejus,  fpeólaculo  eflet,  emi- 
jttente  animo  patrio  inter  publicae  pairnsc  xniniileriain»  Liv*  lib.  U[» 
cap.  5* 

as 
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as  his  Sons,  will  not  be  able  to  fopport  himfelf  long. 
B,uc  fince  this  matter  has  already  been  largely  dKf- 
cuffed  in  another  place,  I  refer  to  what  is  there  faid 
upon  it*,  and  flxall  add  only  one  cKannple  which 
liiàppened  la:tely«  and  in  om  own  Country. 

Pietro  Soderini  havipg  reftored  the  liberties  of  Flo* 
f^ce,  was  of  opinion,  th^  by  patience  and  clemency 
he'fhould  be  able  to  mollify  the  minds  of  fome,  who, 
like  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  were  impatient  under  the  new 
Government  f.  But  in  this  he  found  himfelf  miftaken, 
and  was  fo  much  the  more  to  he  blamed,  as  he  was 
a  very  wife  man,  and  not  only  law  the  neceffity  o^ 
.proceediog  with  rigour,  bm  that  the  t)ehaviour  and 
^mbitionr  of  thofe  that  oppofed  hitn,  woijld  furnifh 
him  with  a  fufficient  handle  to  cut  them,  qff  5  and  yet 
he  could  never  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do  it  :  for 
feefidcs  the  hope  which  he  enDertaincd  of  extinguifliing 
their  m4evoknc5  by  his  lenity,  moderation,  and  ge- 
lierofity,  he  thought  (as  he  often  declared  to  his  ac- 
quaintance) that  in  order  to  deprefs  his  adverfaries 
effeétually,  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  aflume  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  authority,  which  would  be  a  breach 
not  only  of  the  laws,  but  of  that  civil  equality  which| 
he  hiiT)felf  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  rc- 
^ftablifli  p  and  that  though  he  ihould  not  make  an  ill 
life  of  it,  it  wovld  yet  alarm  the  people  in  fuch  a  man- 
wr,  th$t  after  he  was  dead  they  would  never  make 
another  Gonfalonier  for  life  ^  which  he  thought  was 
^bfolgtely  neceflafy.  Now  though  thefe  confidera- 
tions  were  wife  and  good  in  themfclves,  yet  it  is  nc«: 
proper  at  any  time  to  let  an  evil  grow  too  predomi- 
nant, in  hopes  of  doing  good  in  the  end,  efpecially 
when  it  will  probably  f ruftrate  your  intention.  He 
ought  rather  to  have  perfuafed  himfelf,  that  if  he  lived 
and  maintained  his  ground,  he  iliould  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  the 
fake  of  the  Public,  and  not  oqt  of  private  ambition 

•  Se«  the  Prince,  chap.  v.  vii.  vìiì.  &  paffim.    See  alfo  chap. 
mi,  of  this  book,  and  book  I.  chap.  xyi. 
t  Gomparc  this  with  chap,  xxxiii.  book  I.  jof  thefe  Difcowfcs. 

or 
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or  felf-intereft  ;  and  to  have  made  fuch  pravìiions^ 
that  no  fuccccding  Gonfalonier  (hould  have  it  in  his 
power  to  do  evil  by  the  fame  meafuccs  which  he  had 
taken  to  do  good.  But  he  was  miilaken  in  his  a<:* 
county  and  forgot  that  fuch  enmities  are  neither  to  be 
extinguifhed  by  time^  nor  appcafed  by  gencrofity  :  an 
error  that  was  attended  with  the  tofs  of  his;  amhorky^ 
reputation^  and  the  liberties  of  his  Country-,  all  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  hei  had  followed  thè 
example  of  Brutus.  Now  if  it  is  no  cafy  matter  to 
preferve  a  free  Government,  it  is  rio  lefs  difficult  to 
maintain  one  that  is  abfolute,  as  I  fliall  fhew  in  th«s 
next  Chapter. 


CHAP.  ir. 

XbaS  a  Prince  can  never  be  fafe  in  a  State,  wbilfi  tbofe 
are  alive  whom  he  has  deprived  of  it. 

TH  E  death  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  by  the  Sons 
of  Ancus,  and  that  of  Scrvius  Tulius  by  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  may  lerve  to  fliew  how  dangerous? 
a  thing  it  is  to  deprive  a  Prince  of  his  State,  and  fuffer 
him  to  live,  though  you  heap  eyer  fo  many  favours 
upon  him.     Tarquinius  Prifcus  thinking  his  right  to 
the  Kingdom  indifputable,  as  it  was  given  him  by  the 
people,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  fimply  imagin- 
ed that  the  Sons  of  Ancus  could  not  be  diffatisficd 
with  him,  fmce  Re  had  been  chofcn  by  the  general 
Voice  of  the  Romans  to  reign  over  them  :  and  Scrvius 
TuUus  found  himfelf  deceived,  after  he  had  endea- 
voured to  footh  the  refentmcnt  of  Tarquin's  Sons  by 
all  manner  of  favours.     From  the  firft  example  there- 
fore,   a   Prince  may  learn  that  he  can  never  be  fafe- 
©pon  his  throne,  whilft  thofe  are  alive  whom  he  has 
difpofleflcd  of  it,  and  from  the  fccond,  that  a  former 
injury  is  never  to  be  called  by  any  fubfequent  obliga- 
tions \  efpecially  if  the  obligation  is  not  equivalent  to 
uo  the  injury. 

Without 


«Vi 
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Without  doubt  it  was  very  weak  in  Scrvius  Tullusj 
to  imagine  tbsit  the  Sons  of  Tarquin  would  be  con- 
tented with  being  his  Sons- in-law^  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  his  Sovereigns  :  for  fo  general  is  the  third 
of  dominion  in  mankind,  that  it  is  not  only  common 
to  thofe  that  have  a  right  to  rule^  but  to  thofe  that 
have  none  ;  as  we  may  fee  in  the  inftance  of  Tullia; 
daughter  to  Servius  and  wife  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  i 
who  was  fo  enflamed  with  this  paQion^  that  not  con- 
tented with  being  à  King's  daughter,  ihe  longed  to  be 
a  Queen,  and  laying  afide  all  filial  tendernefs  and  af- 
feótion,  incited  her  hufband  to  murder  her  father, 
and  ufurp  his  Kingdom».  But  if  Tarquinius  Prifcus 
and  Servilius  Tullus  had  i;aken  care  to  fecure  them- 
felves  againft  thofe  whom  they  had  fupplanted,  neither 
of  them  would  have  loft  either  his  life  or  his  King- 
dom. Tarquinius  Superbus  indeed  was  afterwards 
expelled,  becaufe  he  could  not  keep  within  the  bounds 
obferved  by  his  predeccfibrs,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  in  the 
next  Chapter. 


C  K  A  P.    V. 

Hew  a  "Kiùg  may  lofe  bis  Kingdom  though  it  be  hereditary i . 

SErvius  Tullus  dying  without  heirs,  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  had  flain  him,  took  p'ofleffion  of 
his  Kingdom,  without  encountering  any  of  thofe  diffi- 
culties or  dangers  which  his  ptedcccffors  had  to  ftrug- 
gle  with:  and  though  the  manner  by  which  he 
obtained  it  was  bafe  and  fcandalous,  yet  if  he  had 
kept  himfelf  within  the  fame  bounds  that  the  former 
Kings  had  done,  and  not  provoked  the  people  and  the 
Senate,  his  deportment  would  have  been  borne  with; 
and  he  might  have  fupported  himfelf  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  reafon  of  bis  expulfion  then,  was  not  that 
his  Son  Sextus  had  ravifhed  Lucretia,  but  becaufe  he 
had  violated  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  and  governed 
like  a  Tyrants  having  wholly  deprived  the  Senate  of 

their 
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their  authority,  which  he  took  upon  himfelf,  anct 
caufed  all  public  bufincfs,  which  ufed  to  be  tranfadcd 
openly  and  in  their*  prefencc,  to  be  carried  on  pri- 
vately in  his  Palace,  to  the  great  difgull  and  diflatif* 
fadion  of  his  fubjefts  :  fo  that  he  foon  deprived  the 
Romans  of  the  liberty  they  had  enjoyed  under  therr 
former  Kinas.  Nor  was  he  content  with  making:  the 
Senate  his  enemies,  but  likewife  excited  the  hatred  ot 
the  common  people,  by  confining  them  too  fcverely  to 
hard  labour  contrary  to  what  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  in  the  days  of  his  predeceflbrs.  The  Ro- 
mans therefore,  thus  groaning  under  hh  pride  and. 
cruelty,  were  fufficiently  difpofed  to  rebel  as  foon  as 
they  had  a  convenient  opportunity  j  and  though  the 
rape  of  Lucretia  had  never  happened,  any  other  frefii 
inftance  of  oppreffion  wo'jld  have  produced  the  fame 
cfFeft,  But  if  Tarquin  had  afted  like  the  other  Kings, 
atid  (hewn  due  reverence  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
Brutus  and  Collatinus  would  have  applied  diretìly  to 
hirti,  and  not  to  the  people,  for  juftice  upon  his  Son* 
From  hence  Princes  may  learn  this  leflbn,  that  when- 
ever they  begin  to  trangrefs  the  laws,  and  defpifc  the 
cuiloms  which  their  fubjefls  have  been  long  ufed  to, 
that  moment  they  likewile  begin  to  lofe  their  power 
and  authority  :  and  if  ever  they  fhould  become  fa 
wife  when  reduced  to  a  private  ftation,  as  to  perceive 
how  eafy  a  matter  it  is  for  a  prudent  and  good  Pi-ince  ; 
to  rtiaintain  himfelf  in  his  State,  fuch  adifcovery  mufl: 
ftill  add  to  the  bitternefs  of  their  lofs,  and  be  a  more' 
ciitquifitc  puni(hment  than  could  other  wife  be  inflifted 
upon  them  ;  for  it  moft  certainly  is  a  matter  of  much 
lefs  difficulty  to  gain  the  afFedions  of  good  men,  than 
of  bad^  and  fafer  to  obferve  laws  than  to  trample  upon 
them.        ^       ' 

Whoever  then  would  learn  to  do  this,  needs  not  be' 
stt  any  great  pains  about  it,  as  he  has  nothing  elfe  to 
do  but  to  look  into  the  lives  of  good  Princes,  fuch 
as  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  Aratus  the  Sicyonian, 
grnd  fome  others  5  where  he  will  find  that  both  the 
Governors  and  the  governed  lived  in  fuch  mutual 

fat  if- 
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fatisfaflion  and  fecuricyi  that  he  cannot  help  being 
defirous  to  imitate  their  conduft,  efpecially  when  he 
fees  how  little  difficulty  there  is  in  it  :  for  when  pcor 
-pit  live  under  a  good  Prince,  they  neither  wifti  for 
nor  would  fuffer  any  change  of  government  ;  as  may 
appear  from  the  example  of  the  Corinthians  and  Si- 
cyonians  with  regard  to  the  two  great  men  above- 
mentioned,  whom  they  obliged  to  reign  over  them  as 
long  as  they  lived,  though  they  often  attempted  to 
lay  down  ^heir  authority,  and  retire  to  a  private  coh- 
dition.  Now  fince  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
Chapters  we  have  taken  fome  notice  of  the  difaffec- 
tion  and  hatred  which  bad  Princes  excite  in  their  Sub* 
jefts,  of  the  confpiracy  in  which  the  Sons  of  Brmus 
engaged  againft  their  country^  and  of  the  murder  of 
Tarquinius  Prifcus  and  Servius  Tullus;  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  difcourfe  more  largely  of  Confpiracies  iti 
the  next  Chapter,  as  it  is  à  Subject  that  deferves  to 
be  well  confidcrcd  both  b^  Princes  and  private  men. 


CHAP.      VI. 

0/  Con/piracies. 

SINdE  Confpiracies  are  of  fuch  dangerous  con-^ 
fcquence  both  to  Princes  and  private  perfons,  I 
thought  it  neccffary  to  fay  fomething  of  their  nature 
and  tendency  in  this  place,  efpecially  as  many  mòre 
Princes  have  loft  both  their  dominions  and  their  lives 
by  thern,  than  by  open  war  5  for  few  people  are  able 
to  make  war  ;  but  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  form 
a  confpiracy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  private  man 
cannot  engage  in  any  entcrprize  that  is  fubjeft  to 
more  difficuhics  and  dangers  •,  which  is  the  reafon 
that  very  few  confpiracies  have  fucceedcd.  That 
Princes  therefore  may  learn  how  to  guard  againft 
thefc  dangers,  and  private  perfons  be  cautious  of 
embarking  in  them,  1  fhall  enlarge  upon  this  Subjcft, 

and 
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and  omit  no  circiunftance  that  may  feeni  neceffary 
for  the  inftruciion  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  maxim  which  Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Roman  Senator  is  indeed  a  goldpn  one,  viz.  *'  That  > 

he  admired  the  times  that  were  paft,  but  conformed 
to  the  prefcnt  ;  and  though  he  could  not  help  wi(h- 
ing  for  good  Princes,  he  would  bear  with  tHofe  that 
were  bad  *  :"  and  they  that  do  otherwife  often  ruin 
l^oth  themfelves  and  their  country.  If  we  confider 
then  in  the  firft  place,  againfl:  whom  men  generally 
iform  Confpiracics,  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  cither  againtt 
^heir  Princ^  or  their  country  :  and  to  thefe  two  fort3 
I  (hall  confine  myfelf  at  prefcnt,  bccaufe  I  have  faid 
enough  elfewhere  concerning  thofe  that  relate  to  de- 
livering up  a  town  to  an  enemy,  and  others  of  than 
kind  f .  Let  us  begin  then  with  thofe  that  are  form- 
ed agaihd  a  Prince,  and  enquire  into  their  caufcs 
which  are  many  and  various  :  but  there  is  one  more 
frequent  and  of  greater  importance  than  any  of  che  ^ 
reft,  and  that  is  the  general  difafFeSion  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  when  a  Prince  has  excited  fuch  hatred 
againft  him,  it  is  no  wx)hder  that  forhe  of  them,  vyho 
have  been  the  mod  grievoufly  injured  and  oppreflTed, 
ihould  meditate  revenge  :  and  to  this  they  will  be  the 
more  efFeftually  animated  by  the  univerfal  difcontent 
which  they  obferve  amongft  their  Fellow-fubjects  j. 

A  Prince  therefore  ougfit  above  all  things  to  take 
tare  not  to  incur  the  general  hatred  of  his  people, 
(and  how  he  is  to  do  that  I  have  fhewn  in  another 
place)  §  for  then  he  will  have  the  lefs  to  apprehend 
from  being  guilty  of  any  particular  aft  of  opprefiion 
ór  violence  :  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe  few  men  carry 
{heir  refentment  fo  high,  as  to  run  any  great  nfqùe  to 
irevenge  themfelves  ;  and  in  the  nexr^  if  they  were  fo 
difpofcd,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they 
Would  be  reftraihcd  by  the  general  afFcftion  which 

•  see  the  Prince,  cllap.  iii.  note  12. 
•     "f  See  book  II.  chap,  xxxii.  of  thefe  Difcoiirfes. 
{  See  the  Prince,  chap.  XÌX. 
^  See  the  Prince,  chap,  xir*  xvl.  xvii.  xix,  xf .  9s  alibi  palHrn* 

Vol,  Ili,  A  a  they 
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they  faw  the  reft  of  the  people  bore  to  their  Prince. 
As  to  the  violence  which  Princes  commit  upon  their 
Subjeds,  it  afFefts  either  their  property,  their  life,  or 
their  honour  :  in  matters  of  blood  it  is  much  more 
dangerous  to  threaten,  than  to  put  to  death  ;  for  in 
one  cafe,  a  Prince  expofes  himfelf  to  a  thoufand  pc- 
rils  -,   but  in  the  other,  he  runs  little  or  no  rifque  at 
all  ;  for  when  a  man  is  once  dead,  he  can  no  longer 
think  of  revenge,  and  thofe  that  are  alive  will  foon 
forget  him  :  whereas  a  man  that  is^  threatened,  and 
finds  that  he  muft  either  kill  or  be  killed,  is  the  moft 
dangerous  enemy  a  Prince  can  have,  as  I  (hall  flicw 
more  particularly  hereafter.     Next  to  a  man's  life^ 
his  honour  and  eftatc  lie  neareft  his  heart,  and  no- 
thing affeéts  him  fo  much  as  an  attack  on  either  of 
them  :  upon  which  account,  it  behoves  Princes  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  aggrieve  their  Subjefts  in  theft 
points  :  for  it  is  neither  poffible  to  ttrip  any  one  lb 
bare  that  he, cannot  find  a  knife  to  revenge  himfelf; 
nor  to  diihonour  and  debafe  him  to  fuch  a  degree»  as 
totally  to  extinguiih  every  fpark  of  courage  and  re- 
fentment  in  his  breaft.     In  regard  to  honour,  no  out- 
rage or  affront  touches  a  man  fo  fenfibly  as  thofe  that 
are  offered  to  his  wife,  daughter,  or  other  female  re- 
lation ;  and  next  to  this  we  may  reckon  the  contempt 
of  his  own  perfon  :  the  latter  of  which  provoked 
Paufanias  to  affaOinate  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  thei 
former  has  frequently  proved  fatal  to  fcveral  Princes  j 
even  in  our  own  times  Julio  Belanti  cònfpired  againft 
Pandolpho,    Lord   of    Siena,  who,    though   he   had 
given  him  his  daughter  to  wife^  afterwards  took  her 
away  from  him,  as  we  fhall  relate  in  another  place. 
The  chief  reafon  that  induced  the  Pazzi  to  confpire 
againft  the  Medici  at  Florence,  was  the  lots  of  Gio- 
vanni^ Borrom  e  i*s  inheritance,  which  he  was  deprtved 
-of  by  the  award  of  the  Medici  ^.    There  is  alfo  an- 
other motive,  and  a  very  powerful  one  too,  which  of- 
*  ten  engages  men  to  confpire  againft  their  Prince,  and 

*  Se9^  the  Hiftory  of  Florence»  Book  viii.  at  the  beginning* 

that 
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tliat  is  thè  dcfirc  of  delivering  their  codntryé  This 
k  was  that  fpirici^d  up  Brucus  and  Càflìus  to' plunge 
their  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Julius  Caefar^  arid  0^- 
cafioned  the  confpiracies  againft  Phalaris,  Dionyfius^ 
and  many  others  who  had  enflaved  their  country  j 
asd  indeed  it  is  ndt  ploffible  for  Tyrants  to  fkrecn 
themfclves  from  fuch  dangèrsj  any  other  way  than  by 
abdication.  But  as  they  very  rarely  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  corifent  to  this,  they  generally  come  to  oii* 
ferable  ends  :  hence  the  Poet  truly  fays, 

Ad  generuni  Cereris  fine  csèdc  &  fariguihc  pattci 
Defcendunt  Refgcs,  &  ficca  morte  Tyranni. 

Juv.  Sat.  x;  V.  11  ié 

To  Pluto's  dreary  realms  moft  Tyrants  go, 
BtfmearM  with  blood,  an'd  full  of  wounds  and  woe* 

The  dangers  which  occur  in  Confpiracies  are  fo  ma- 
ny and  various  (as  I  faid  before)  that  there  ii  great 
hazard  not  only  in  conduding  and  executing  thèm, 
but  even  aftei- the  execution  ;  becaufe  many  perfons 
muft  be  privy  to  them  :  for  where  one  man  only  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  fo  prop>crly  be  called  a  confpi- 
racy,  as  a  dcfign  to  kill  his  Prince  2  in  which  fcafe  he 
is  free  from  the  firft  danger  that  attends  all  Confpi- 
racies ;  that  is,  he  cannot  be  betrayed  before  the  time 
of  execution,  becaufe  he  has  not  trufted  any  onre  with 
the  fecret.  Such  a  refolution  as  this  may  be  formed 
by  any  pcrfon  whatfoevcr,  high  or  low^  rich  01*  poor^ 
an  intimate  or  a  ftranger  ;  for  every  man  has  ari  op- 
portunity one  time  or  other,  of  coming  near  his 
Prince;  and  he  that  can  do  that  may  eafily  take  hii 
tevenge,  if  he  has  been  injured.  Paufanias  (of  whom 
^e  have  had  oceafiori  to  ipeak  before)  killed  Philip 
.  bf  Macedon  as'  he  was  going  to  the  Ten^ple  in  the 
itiidft  of  his  guards,  with  his  Son  on  his  right  hand, 
and  his  Son-in-law  on  the  left.  But  as  he  was  a  No- 
bleman, and  familiar  with  his  Prince^  we  (hall  quote- 
tv^o  other  examples  of  meaner  quality  :  the  Brft  is  a 
poof  _n>ifera.bie    Spaniard,   who  ftabbed   Ferdinand 

A  a  2  King 
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King  of  Spain  in  the  throat  ;  and  though  the  wound 
was  not  mortal»  yet  it  Ihewed  that  he  had  both  refe- 
lution  and  opportunity  fafEcicnt  to  have  killed  hinu 
The  next  is  a  Turkilh  Dervis,  who  drew  a  dagger 
upon  Bajazet,  father  of  the  prefent  Sultan,  with  which 
he  ftruck  at  him,  but  miffed  his  blow.  From  thefe 
jnftances,  and  many  others  of  the  fatfie  kind,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  are  many  pcrfons  who  wifli  to  take  the  fame 
revenge  upon  Princes  that  have  injured  them,  (as 
there  is  no  danger  in  wifhing)  though  few  have  cou- 
rage to  attempt  it  :  for  fince  fcarce  any  one  that 
ventures  to  (trike  fuch  a  blow,  cfcapes  being  cut  to 
pieces  upon  the  fpot,  it  deters  people  from  embark- 
ing in  an  undertaking  wherein  they  are  almoft  furc  to 
perifh.  So  much  for  the  rcfolution  and  attempts  of 
a  fingle  pcrfon  :  let  us  now  proceed  to  Confpiracies, 
in  which  more  are  concerned. 

We  find  in  Hiftory  that  Confpiracies  are  always 
formed  and  conduAed  either  by  great  men,  or  fuch 
as  are  intimate  with  their  Prince  :  no  other  men  can 
think  of  confpiring,  except  they  be  fools  ;  becaufe 
private  perfons,  and  fuch  as  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  frequent  accefs  to  him,  muft  want  a4J  thofe  means^ 
and  conveniencies  that  are  neceffary  for  the  execution 
©f  fuch  defigns.  In  the  firft  place,  they  caanot  meet 
with  affociates  that  will  be  faithful  to  them,  as  they 
have  nothing  to  give  them,  nor  is  it  in  their  power 
to  buoy  them  up- with  fuch  hopes  and  promifes  as  gc- 
ifierally  make  men  willing  to  expofe  themfelves  to  great 
dangers,  when  it  is  well  known  they  are  not  able  to 
fulfil  them  :  fo  that  when  the  fecret  is  communicated 
to  three  or  four  perlons,  fome  one  of  them  betrays 
the  reft,  and  they  are  aH  ruined.  But,  fuppofing 
they  fliould  not  be  betrayed  ;  yet  they  muft  have  fo 
many  obftacles  and  impediments  to  encounter  whe» 
they  come  to  the  pornt  of  execution  (not  having  free 
accefs  to  their  Prince)  that  it  is  not  poffible  they 
ifaould  fucceed  :'  for,  if  great  men,  and  fuch  as  meet 
with  a  ready  admifiaon  into  bis  prefence,  find  many 

fuchr 
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fuch  difficulties  (as  we  (hall  mention  hereafter*)  it  may  ^ 
rcafonably  be  expeded,  that  thofe  of  meaner  condi-  . 
tion  muft  find  infinitely  more  and  greater.    Such  men 
therefore,  when  they  are  not  abfolutely  reduced  to 
defpair  by  the  certainty  of  lofing  either  their  lives  or 
their  cftates,  may  be  outrageoufly  provoked  at  their 
Prince,  but  confidering  they  are  too  weak  to  rcv.enge  * 
thcmfclves,  they  geocrally  vent  their  rage  in  libels 
and  curfes,  and  leave  it  to  men  who  have  greater  abi- 
lities and  fairer  opportunities  to  avenge  their  caufc  : 
for  if  any  ooie  is  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it  himfelf, 
without  waiting  for  fuch  afljftance,  it  may  truly  be 
faid  of  him»  that  his  courage  is  greater  than  his 
prudence. 

All  Confpiracies  therefore  have  been  formed  by 
great  men  and  favourites  of  Princes  ;  of  whom,  as 
many  have  been  encouraged  to  it  by  being  too  much 
careflcd,  as  have  been  provoked  to  it  by  fufFering 
the  fevered  injuries,  which  we  might  (hew  at  large 
from  the  ingratitude  of  Perennius  to  Com  modus, 
Plautianus  to  Sevcrus,  and  Sejanus  to  Tiberius,  who 
had  all  been  advanced  to  fuch  honours,  authority, 
and.  riches,  by  their  refpeftivc  matters,  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  the  title  of  Emperor  :  and  as 
they  afpired  to  that  alfo,  they  engaged  in  confpiracies 
againft  their  Princes,  and  all  met  with  the  fate  they 
juftly  deferved.  That  indeed,  which  was  formed  not 
long  ago  by  Giacopo  Appiano  againfl:  Pietro  Gamba* 
corti,  Lord  of  Pifa»  was  more  fuccefsful  ;  for,  though 
Appiano  had  been  brought  up,  careflTed,  and  pre- 
ferred to  great  eminence  by  him,  he  depofcd  his  be- 
nefaftor,  and  feized  upon  the  Government.  Another 
attempt  of  this  kind  happened  in  our  own  times, 
when  Coppola  confpired  agàinft  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Arragon^  who  had  heaped  lb  many  favours  upon  him, 
and  exalted  him  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power,  that  he 
fecmed  to  be  King  himfelf  in  every  thing  but  the 
pame,  but  not  content  with  that,  he  loft  his  life  by 
grafping  at  the  crown.  Now  if  fuccefs  may  reafon- 
fibly  be  expected  in  any  plot  that  is  carried  on  by 

A  a  3  greau 
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great  men  againft  Princes^  that  furely  is  moil  likely 
to  fuccced,  which  is  conduétcd  by  thofc  whole  au- 
thority is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  Prince  himfelf, 
^nd  who  have  all  ii\e  opportunities  and  convepiencie|^ 
they  can  wil^i  for  :  but  that  eagernefs  to  bepome  So- 
vereigns whifrh  indpce?  iheip  to  form  fuch  projcfts^ 
blinds  them  whien  they  come  to  put  thpm  in  execu* 
fion  I  for»  if  they  could  conduA  them  with  prudence 
^nd  coqlnefs^  it  woujd  be  impofllble  they  fbould  mi(V 
carry. 

A  Prince  therefore,  who  would  prcferve  bimfclf 
frohi  fuch  dangers,  (hould  bp  more  upon  his  guarci 
againft  thofe  whom  he  has  honoured  with  the  greate{| 
favours  and  authority,  than  thofe  whom  he  has  mo$ 
cruelly  opprefTed  ;  the  former  h^Y^  many  pppoftu* 
pities  pf  hurting  him,  bpt  the  latter  can  have  few  or 
hone  ;  and  their  motives  are  equal,  fince  the  delire  of 
reigning  is»  at  leali  as  llrpng  as  that  of  rjcvenge.  Hei 
ought  never  to  give  fuch  a  degree  pf  power  to  any 
favourite,  as  to  ppt  him  on  a  level  with  himfelf,  bue 
^o  leave  an  interval,  as  it  were,  and  fomething  more 
^o  be  wiflied  for  ;  leO,  if  he  (hould  not  be  content: 
yfith  what  he  had,  he  Ihpuld  afpire  immediateljr  tc^ 
|he  crown  ;  this  caution  being  negle^ed,  l^e  mu(l  be 
greatly  befriended  by  fortune,  if  he  does  not  .meet 
yrith  the  fame  fate  which  the  Princes  di(|  whom  wp 
have  jull  now  mentioned.  But  to  refume  the  order 
pf  our  difcourre.--As  thofe  that  pngagc  in  Confpi- 
I'acies  miill  be  great  men,  and  have  free  accefs  to 
.|:heir  Prince,  1  Iball  fay  fomething  of  the  e^ecutioq 
pf  fuch  undertakings,  and  the  c^ufes  or  circum- 
ilances  that  contribute  either  to  their  fuccefs  or  mif- 
parriage.'  And  fince  they  are  always  attended  with 
creat  danger,  both  before^,  and  ^ftci*9  ^s.  ^^H  ^s  at 
the  time  of  executing»  (as  I  have  already  faid)  very 
jfew  pf  them  fucceed  ;  it  being  almoll  impoQible 
fhat  fomething  fhould  not  happen,  in  one  or  othèc 
pf  thefe  tliree  periods»  that  miuft  render  them  abor- 

f'/e.-^-To  begin  with'  the  firft  and  mofl  important, 
he  Confpirator?  mull  be  very  fortunate  as  well  as 
%  artful. 
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artful,  if  their  defign  is  not  difcovered  whilft  it  is 
frarrying  on  :  as  it  cafily  may  be,  cither  by  the  infor- 
mation of  fome,  or  the  fufpicion  and  conjefturcs  of 
others.  Now  fuch  difcoveries  are  owing  either  to 
the  want  of  fidelity  or  caution  in  the  accomplices  ; 
the  former  of  which  may  eafily  be  accounted  for^  as 
fuch  defigns  are  never  communicated  but  to  thofe 
you  either  have  fo  much  confidence  in,  that  you  think 
they  will  cheerfully  run  the  rifque  of  their  lives  on 
your  account,  or  are  difafi^eAed  to  their  Prince  :  and 
though  fuch  a  degree  of  fidelity  may  be  found  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  perfons,  yet  when  the  fecret  comes 
to  be  imparted  to  numbers,  it  is  impoflible  they 
Should  all  prove  true  to  you  ;  for  great  indeed  tnuQ: 
be  their  afiedion,  if  the  profpect  of  danger,  and 
the  fear  of  death  are  not  more  powerful.  Befide$ 
men  arc  often  deceived  in  the  friendftiip  which  they 
think  others  have  for  them  ;  for  they  cannot  be  fure 
of  ir,  except  they  have  fufficiently  tried  them  before  ; 
and  experiments  of  this  kind  would  certainly  be  very 
hazardous  :  and  though  you  may  have  had  fome 
proofs  of  their  fidelity  in  other  things  of  trufl:  and 
importance,  you  are  not  upon  that  account  to  de«^ 
pend  upon  their  fidelity  in  thefe  matters,  becaufe  they 
are  attended  with  infinitely  more  .danger  and  terror. 
But  if  you  build  your  hopes  upon  their  difaffeólion  W 
their  Prince;  in  this  likewife  you  are  liable  to  be 
fatally  miftaken  :  for  as  foon  as  you  have  opened 
your  defigns  to  fuch  people,  you  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  his  favour  ;  and  then  furcly 
their  difcontept  muft  either  be  very  great,  or  your 
influence  over  them  eapceeding  powerful,  if  they 
continue  any  longer  fteddy  to  you.  Hence  it  is, 
that  fo  many  confpiracies  have  been  difcovered  and 
nipped  in  the  very  bud  ;  and  that,  when  any  one  has 
been  .kept  private  a  confiderable  time,  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  next  to  a  miracle  ;  efpecially  where 
many  were  concerned  in  it  ;  as  there  were  in  that  of 
J'ifo  againft  Nero,  and  lately  in  that  of  (he  Pazzi 
agsiaft  X^ren^o  ^nd  Guiliano  de' Medici  at  Florence.^ 
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to  which,  above  fifty  perfons  were  privy,  and  yet 
it  was  not  difcovcred  till  it  came  to  be  put  in  exc- 
cunon. 

It  likewife  happens,  that  confpiracies  arcfometimes 
difcovere'd  from  want  of  proper  caiition  and  difcre- 
tion  in  the  Confpirators  ;  that  is,  when  any  of  them 
cither  chances  to  talk  of  their  defigns  iyith  ^o  little 
Veferve,  that  they  are  overheard  by  a  fervant  or  fomè 
other  perfon  ;  as  it  happeiied  to  the  fons  bf  Brutus, 
Whofe  negotiations' with  Tarqufh*^  Ambafladors  were 
brought  to  light  in  that  manner  ;  or  when  they 
iightly  difclore  thern  to'fome  càrelèfs  perfon  whom 
they  love  •  as  Dymhus  did,  who  having  joined  in  a 
tonfpiracy  with  Philotas  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 
inadvertently  blabbed  it  out  to  Nicomachus,  a  boy 
'he  was  fond  of^  who  pVcfently  carried  it  to  Ccbalinui 
his  brother,  and  Ccbalihus  to  the  King.  '  ' 
'  As  to  '  difcoveries  that  arife  froin  fufpicions  and 
cònjeftureS,  we  have  an  inliance  in  the  Pifónìàn  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Nero  :  'for'Scevinus,  one  of  thc'Cori- 
jTpirators,  Having  made  his  will  the  day  before  Ncria 
was  to  have  been  difpatched,'  ordered  Melichius  his 
fréedman  to  whet  an  old  fufty  dagger,  made  all  h?s 
flaves  fi^ee,'diftributéd  fumà'of  money  amdhgft  them, 
and  caiifed  feveral  bandages  and  pledgets  for  \\^òu'ndS 
to  be  got  in  readinefs:  from  all  which  preparation^, 
Melichius  fufpefting  that  fomething  extraordinary 
tvas  in  hand,  went'  and  informed  Nero  of  it,  who 
^aufed  Scevinus  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
then'  fecured  Natales,  another  of  the  Confpirators, 
with  whom  he  had  been  fcen  talking  in  private  fora 
long  time  the  day  before  :'  ^nd  as  they  did  riot  agree, 
*whén  'examined^;  in  the  account  which  they  gave  of 
thatconVcrfation,  they  were  forced  at  laft  to  difcbvcfr 
the  whole/  by  which  all  thofe  that  had  any  (hare  in 
it  weVe  utterly  ruined.  It  is  inipoflible  therefore  to 
]bre<^en^  difcoverfcs  being  oècafioned,  cither  by  want 
of  fidelity,' prudence,  or  caution,  whehever  the  ac- 
complices exdeed  the  number  of  thVee  ór  four  :  and 
if  mofc  thanr  one  of  thefe  (hould  be  taken'  up  on 

*    '     '  '     "  "  '  fufpicion. 
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jfufpicion,  and  examined,  the  whole  mufl:  come  ouCt 
'fincc  they  cannot  poflibly  agree  in  the  lame  (lory  ; 
one  man  indeed,  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  great  refolucion, 
may  perhaps  conceal  his  affociates  ;  but  if  they  have 
not  as  much  courage  as  himfelf,  they  will  be  apt  to 
tetray  themfelves  by  flying  :  for  if  there  ibould  be 
a  deficiency  of  fteadinefs  and  refolution  either  in  hint 
that  is  taken  up,  or  in  them  that  are  at  liberty,  the 
cpnfpiracy  muft  infallibly  be  difcoyered.  There  is 
indeed  a  very  rare  and  uncommon  example  of  fide- 
lity in  thofe  that  confpired  againft  Hieronymus,  King 
of  Syracufe  :  for  though,  according  to  Livy,  one  of 
them,  named  Theodorus,  was  apprehended,  and  put 
to  the  torture,  he  refolutely  concealed  the  names  of 
his  accomplices,  and  accufed  fome  of  the  King's 
friends  •,  whilft  the  other  Confpirators  had  fuch  con- 
fidence in  the  courage  and  conftancy  of  Theodorus, 
that  not  fo  much  as*  one  of  them  either  fled  out  of  the 
City,,  or  betrayed  the  leaft  fign  of  fcar,-.-Such  arc 
the  difficulties  that  occur  in  forming  a  coiifpiracy 
iand  conducting  it  to  execution  ;  but  as  there  are 
idangers,  there  lare  alfo  fome  ways  of  guarding  againft 
them. 

The  firfl:,  thefafefl:,  and  perhaps,  the  only  one,  is 
|iot  to  give  your  accomplices  time  to  difcover  you  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  they  ihould  not  be  made  privy  to 
^our  dcfign  till  it  is  upon  the  very  point  of  execution. 
Thofe  that  obferve  this  rule  will  at  leaft  efcape  the 
dahgers  that  rhay  happen  whilft  the  plot  is  carrying 
on,  and  very  often  all  others,  for  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  all  the  confpiracies  that  have  been  thus 
(Conduced j  have  fudceeded  ;  and  that  it  is  in  any  wife 
man's  power  to  adi  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  two  or 
three  examples  fuffice*  Nelematus  not  being  able  to 
bear  with  the  tyranny  of  Ariftótimus,  King  of  Epirus, 
aflembled  feveral  relations  and  friends  in  his  own 
Koufe,  arid  exhorting  ibem  to  deliver  their  country, 
fome  of  therii  defired.time  to  confider  of  it,  and 
tnake  neceflary  preparations  for  fuch  an  undertaking  : 
iipon  which^  he  ordered  his  f(;;rvai}ts  to  loipk  the  doors, 

and 
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and  protefted  chat  if  they  would  not  take  an  oath  to 
proceed  direétly  to  execution^  be  would  deliver  them 
.all  up  prifoners  to  Ariftotimus  :  being  terrified  with 
thefe  mcnaices,  they  all  took  the  oath»  and  following 
him,  immediately  fell  upon  tlie  Tyrant,  and  happily 
tecovered  their  liberties  by  the  cooduét  of  Nelematus, 
The  next  is  of  one  of  the  Magi,  who  had  got  pof^ 
feffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Perfia  by  ai-tifìce  ;  but  the 
cheat  being  difcoverod  by  Ortanus,  a  Nobleman  o£ 
^at  Kingdom,  he  privately  conferred  with  fix  other 
great  men,  and  conjured  them  to  afiift  him  to  kill 
the  Ufurper,  and  fet  their  country  free:  fomc  of 
them  however  feeming  rather  fcrupulous  about  the 
matter,  ^nd  defiring  further  time  to  confider  of  it, 
Darius  (one  of  the  fix  whom  he  bad  called  together) 
-got  up  and  faid,  ^*  Either  refolve  to  do  it  inftantly, 
or  I  will  inform  againft  you  all  i*  which  had  fuch  an 
eSe£l  upon  them,  that  without  any  further  delay  or 
hefitation,  they  unaoimoufly  determined  to  concur 
with  him,  and  fucceedcd  in  the  cnterprize.  The 
method  which  the  Etolians  took  to  rid  themfelves  of 
Nabis,  the  Tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  not  unlike  the  two 
examples  juft  quoted  :  for  they  fent  Alcxamcnes, 
«ne  of  their  Citizens,  with  thirty  horfe  and  two  hun- 
dred foot,  as  auxiliaries  ;  but  communicated  the  fe- 
tret  to  Alexamenes  alone,  whofe  commands  they  otr 
ilered  all  the  reft  to  obey  on  penalty  of  perpetual  ex- 
ile.  Alexamenes  accordingly  marched  to  Sparta; 
.and  not  communicating  his  commiQlon  to  any  one 
*till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  executing  it,  foon  found 
means  to  difpatch  the  Tyrant.  In  this  manner  all  the 
pcrfons  abovementioncd  efcaped  the  dangers  that  ufu- 
aily  occur,  in  bringing  confpiracies  to  maturity;  and 
others  may  likewife  fucceed  by  che  fame  precautionj^ 
which  is  in  every  one's  power,  as  I  fliall  (hew  from 
the  example  of  Pifo,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before. 
Pifo  was  a  man  of  great  diftinftion,  and  in  fuch  con- 
fidence with  Nero,  that  the  latter  went  frequently  to 
fup  with  him ,  in  his  gardens  ;  he  therefore,  might 
i:afily  introduce  fqme  of  his  friends  whilil  Nero  was 
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«here,  and  futh  only  as  he  knew  to  be  men  of  refolu* 
jcion,  and  fit  for  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  :  after 
.which,  he  might  have  communicated  to  them  his  de<* 
/ign  of  afladinating  the  Emperor  immediately,  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  affift  in  the  affair,  when  they 
had  not  time  to  demur,  and  the  opportunity  was  fo 
;fair,  that  it  was  impoflibfó  it  ihould  mifcarry.  And 
if  we  confider  other  confpiracies,  we  Qiall  find  that 
there  have  not  been  many  which  might  not  have  beea 
jfuccefsfully  conduced  in  fome  fuch  a  manner  ;  but 
as  few  men  are  fufficiently  converfant  either  in  Hif** 
tory,  or  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  often  are  guiltv 
of  great  errors  ;  efpecially  in  undertakings  of  fo 
extraordinary  a  nature  as  thofe  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

A  plot  then  flioald  never  be  communicated  till  it 
becomes  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  is  ripe  for  execu- 
tion; and  in  that  cafe,  it  ihould  be  communicated  to 
pne  man  only,  who  has  either  fufficiently  convinced 
you  of  his  fidelity  by  many  repeated  trials,  or  has 
had  as  much  provocation  to  confpire  as  yourfelf  ;  fot 
ft  is  an  eafier  matter  to  find  one  man  that  will  be 
faithful  to  you  :than  a  number,   and  confequently 
there  muft  be  lefs  danger  of  being  difcovercd.     Be- 
sides, if  he  Ihould  betray  you,  you  will  even  in  that 
iCafe  have  a  better  chance  to  fave  yourfelf,  than  wheh 
more  are  concerned  :  for  I  have  heard  wife  men  fay» 
jhat  you  may  truft  one  perfon  with  any  fecret,  pro- 
vided you  give  nothing  under  your  hand,  which  may 
afterwards  be  produced  in  evidence  againft  you,  which 
pught  mod  carefully  to  be  avoided;  becaufe  in  that 
cafe  the  pofitive  denial  of  one  man,  will  have  as  much 
weight  as  the  affirmation  of  another  :  but  if  your 
-own  hand-writing  appears  again^  you,  you  are  un- 
done, as  there  can  be  no  ftronger  tcftimony  of  your 
guilt,     Plautia^us  having  formed  a  defign  to  kill  the 
Emperor  Severus  and  his  Son  Antoninus,  communi* 
pated  the  affair  to  Saturpinus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  ; 
who,  inftead  of  concurring  with  him»  refolvcd  to  dif- 
cover  it  to  the  Emperor:  but  as  he  was  afraid  that 
l^bep  he  camp  to  make  good  his  charge»  Plautianus 

Vould 
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would  meet  with  more  credit  than  himfelf,  he  defired 
to  have  the  particulars  of  the  matter  in  writing  to 
confìder  of  \  that  fo  there  might  be  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  his  information.  Plautianus 
therefore,  blinded  by  ambition,  rafhly  gave  him  the 
particulars  he  demanded  in  his  own  hand  writing, 
which  afterwards  fcrved  to  convift  him  *  :  whereas, 
without  that  proof  and  fpme  other  circumftances  to 
confirm  it,  he  would  have  baffled  the  Tribune,  as  he 
boldly  and  pofuively  alTerted  his  innocence  :  from 
whence  it  appears  that  there  is  fome  fecurity  againft 
the  accufation  of  one  perfon  only,  when  a  man  can- 
hot  be  convióted  by  his  own  writing,  or  fome  other 
ftrong  and  circumilantial  'proofs,  which  he  ought  to 
guard  againft  with  particular  care.  In  the  Fifonian 
confpiracy  a  woman  was  concerned  whofe  name  was 
Epicharis,  and  who  had  been  one  of  Nero's  miftrcflcs. 
This  woman  finding  it  neceiTary  to  draw  a  certain 
Captain  of  Nero's  guards  into  the  plot,  acquainted 
him  with  the  afi^air,  but  concealed  the  names  of  the 
confpirators  :  fo  that  although  the  Captain  betrayed 
her,  and  informed  Nero  of  the  defign,  fhe  denied  i? 
with  fuch  firmnefs  that  the  Emperor  was  confounded» 
and  (he  efcaped  with  impunity.  Whoever  then  im- 
parts a  fecret  of  this  kind  to  one  man  only,  and  that 
too  by  word  of  mouth,  has  but  two  things  to  fear  : 
the  firft  is,  that  he  may  voluntarily  inform  againS: 
him  ;  and  the  next,  that  be  may  do  it  when  appre* 
hended  upon  fome  fufpicion  or  difcovery  of  his  owp 
aólions,  and  be  forced  to  accufe  him  by  torture  ;  in 
both  which  cafes  he  may  in  fome  meafure  defend 
himfelf  ;  for  in  one,  he  may  infift  that  it  is  owing  to 
private  malice  in  the  informer  ;  and  in  the  other,  he 
may  alledge  that  the  accufation  is  falfe  and  extorted 
by  the  extremity  of  pain.  It  is  beft^  however  either 
not  to  truft  any  one  at  all  with  fuch  a  defign,  tilt  it' 
is  ready  for  execution,  and  to  imitate  the  example  qf 
thofe  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  ^   or,  if  ic 

f  Ifi  this  mannfr  Catiline  likewife  was  convicted. 
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fhould  become  neceffary  to  cptnmuaicate  your  incen* 
tions  fooner,  noe  to  admit  of  mòre  than  one  accom- 
plice ;  for  if  there  be  fome  danger  even  in  this,  there 
is  certainly  much  more  in  having  many.  Such  is 
the  conduft  generally  obferved  by  thofe  who  find  that 
if  they  do  not  kill  their  Prince  he  will  certainly  kill 
them  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  neceQlty  is  fo  urgent  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  provide  immediately 
for  their  own  fafety  :  and  thefe  fudden  refolutions  are 
commonly  fuccefsful,  as  may  appear  from  the  two 
following  examples. 

The  perfons  in  whom  the  Emperor  Commodus  put 
inoft  confidence  were  Letus  and  Eleiftus,  two  Cap- 
tains of  the  Praetorian  bands,  and  Marcia,  his  favou- 
rite Miftrefs.  But  as  they  fometimes  took  the  liberty 
to  reprefent  to  him  how  much  he  debafed  both  him- 
fclf  and  his  authority  by  his  fcandalous  courfe  of 
life,  he  refolved  to  put  them  to  death  v  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  wrote  down  their  names,  and  thofe  of 
fome  others  whom  he  defigned  to  have  difpatched  ihe 
cnfuing  night,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  laid 
under  his  pillow  :  but  going  out  of  his  apartment  ta 
bathe,  a  boy  whom  he  was  fond  of  happening  to  be 
left  behind,  who  finding  the  paper;  carried  it  into  an- 
other room,  where  he  was  met  by  Marcia»  who  took 
it  out  of  his  hand  and  read  it.  Upon  which,  (he 
immediately  fent  for  Letus  and  £k&us,  and  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  danger  they  were  in,  they 
murdered  the  emperor  that  very  evening.  The  next 
inftance  relates  to  Antoninus  Caracalla^  who  being 
in  Mefopotamia  with  his  army,  had  appointed  Ma- 
crinifs  his  Lieutenant,  a  man  more  converfant  in  ci- 
vil intrigues  than  military  affairs.  And  as  the  Em* 
pcror,  like  all  bad  Princes,  was  confcious  of  bis  own 
demerits,  and  fufpefted  that  fome  confpiracy  was 
forming  againft  him,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Maternia- 
nus  at  Kome,  defiring  hini  to  confult  the  Aftrologers 
upon  this  fubjed,  and  to  let  him  know  their  anfwer. 
In  anfwer  to  which,  Maternianus  fent  him  word  that 
he  had  obeyed  his  orders,  and  that  the  Aftrologers 
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faid  Macrinus  afpired  tò  the  Empire  :  but  :l^  the  let- 
ter fell  into  the  hands  of  Macrintis  inftead  of  the 
'  Emperor,  and  the  Lieutenant  perceiving  be  muft  ei* 
kber  kill  his  Mailer,  before  he  could  receive  any  other 

*  letters  from  Rome,  or  be  killed  himfelf,  ordered  Miar* 

*  tialis,  a  Centurion  who  was  firmly  attached  to  his 
interefts,  (and  whofe  brother  Caracalla  had  put  ta 

^  death  but  a  few  days  before)  to  difpatch  him  ;  which- 
-  he  accordingly  did  without  any  difficulty  or  oppofi- 
tion.  We  fee  then,  that  when  the  neceffity  is  for 
prelTing  that  it  allows  no  time  for  deliberation,  it  has 
'  the  fame  eflfeA  with  the  method  taken  by  Nel^matus 
to  difpatch  the  Tyrant  of  Epirus  :  we  likewifc  fee  the' 
truth  of  what  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
difcourfe,  viz.  that  threats  are  more  prejudicial  to 
Princes,  and  occafion  more  dangerous  confpiracies, 

*  than  the  aétual  commiflion  of  violence  :  upon  which 
account,  a  Prince  ought  ftudiouQy  to  avoid  making 
ufe  of  them  ;  and  either  to  carefs  thofe  whom  he  fuf^ 
|)e£ts,  and  make  them  his  friends  by  kind  and  bene- 
ficent meafures  ;  or  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  them 
fome  other  way  ;  but  never  to  reduce  them  to  fuch  a 
defperate  fituation,  that  they  muft  either  kill  him  or 
be  killed  themfelves. 

As  to  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution  of  a 
plot,  they  arifc  either  from  Tome  fudden  change  i» 
the  plan  and  order  of  it,  or  from  want  of  courage  la 
thofe  that  are  to  ftrike  the  finifhing  ftroke,  or  from 
fome  blunder,  or  lallly,  from  doing  things  by  halvesy 
and  leaving  fome  of  thofe  alive,  who  were  marked 
but  for  flaughtcr.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  there  is 
iiothing  that  occafions  fo  much  confufion  and  per- 
plexity in  any  bufinefs  as  an  unforefeen  change  in  thà 
firft  eftabliihed  plan  ;  and  if  thefe  fudden  alterations 
ure  prejudicial  in  all  cafes,  they  muft  be  particularly 
fo  in  military  operations,  and  in  fuch  enterprises  asr 
we  are  Dow  (peaking  of  :  for  in  affairs  of  this  nature^ 
Nothing  is  More  necefiary  than  that  every  man  fhould 
know  the  part  be  is  to  adt,  that  he  may  thoroughly 
prepare  hifnfelf  for  it'^  becaufe  .when  mcn^  have  phce 

doiy^ 
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4uly  confidered  thcfc  matters  with  thcmfelvcs  and 
dwelt  upon  them  fome  time,  and  determined  to'pro- 
cecd,  they  muft  of  neceflity  be  embarraflcd  to  fuch  a 
degree  by  any  variation  of  orders  at  the  moment  of 
execution,    that  every  jhing  will  be  turned  upfide 
down,  and  all  their  defigns  entirely  defeated.     It  13 
therefore  much  better  to  proceed  according  to  the 
plan  firil  eftabliOied,  though  it  may  be  attended  with 
fomelnconveniencies,   than  to  r^n  into  more  and 
greater  embarraflrnents  by  reverfing  it,  which  muft 
be  the'cafc  when  the  neceflity  is  urgent,  and  the  tin;ic 
for  aftion  near  at  hand  ;   but  when  there  is  fufficieni 
opportunity  to  alter  your  meafures,  and  lay  a  new 
icheme,  you  may  change  them  as  you  think  proper* 
The  Confpiracy  in  which  the  Pazzi  engaged  againft 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de*  Medici  at  Florence,  is  frelb 
in  every  bne*s  memory.     According  to  the  firft  dt* 
fign  they  were  to  be  invited  to  dine  with  the  Cardinfai 
of  St.  George,  and  there  to  be  aflaffinated.     In  tht« 
plot,  every  man  had  his  particular  part  afligned  hirrii 
fome  were  appointed  to  kill  them^  fome  to  fcÌ2c  opoti 
the  Palace,  and  others  to  fcour  the  ftreets,-  and  cUciKi 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  theit 
liberties.     But  whilft  the  Pazzi,  the  Medici,  and  thtf 
Cardinal  were  attending  a  folemn  fervice  in  the  GaK 
thcdral,  the  Confpirators  received  intelligence  that 
Giuliano  could  not  dine  with  the  Cardinal  at  the  time 
appointed  :  upon  which,  they  affembted  together  and, 
refolved  to  murder  them  in  the  Church.     But  thw 
entirely  difconcerted  their  plan  ;  for  Giovanni  Battiftà 
da  Montefecco,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  tht 
perfons  that  were  to  ftab  the  Medici,  peremptorily 
fefuifed  to  do  it  in  the  Church  :  fo  that  they  wcfc 
forced  to  employ  others,  who  not  having  time  to 
compofe  themfelves  fufficiently  for  fudh  m  adtion^ 
were  guilty  of  fo  many  blunders,  thilt  they  all  pt-* 
rilhed  in  the  atteriipt. 

Want  of  courage  at  the  time  of  ej^ecutiftg  procetda 
either  from  reverence  to  the  pérfon  that  is  to  be  dif- 
jpatched,  or  bafenefs  and  pufilj^nimity  in  the  Confpi* 

rators  : 
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rators  :  for  the  prefence  and  Majefty  of  fotne  Princes. 
infpire  che  beholders  with  a  fort  of  reverential  awe  and 
veneration,  which  either  damp  the  rcfolution  or  mol- 
lify the  refentment  of  their  enemies.     When  Marius^ 
was  taken  by  the  Minturnians,  a  Slave  was  fent  to  put 
hini  to  death  in  prifon  :  but  when  the  wretch  came  tof 
execute  his  commiflion,  he  was  fo  (truck  with  the  pre- 
fence  of  fo  great  a  man,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
adions,  that  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  kill  him,.    Now  if  the  presence  of  a  man 
in  prifon,  in  diftrefs  and  mifery,  had  fuch  an  effeft  $ 
that  of  a  Prince  attended  by  his  Courtiers  and  all  the 
pomp  of  Royalty,  muft  certainly  ftrike  ah  awe  into 
'  the  boldeft  and  fofcen  the  hardeft  heart,  A  confpiracy 
being  formed  againft  Sitalcis  King  of  Thrace,  a  day 
was  fixed  for  putting  it  in  execution  :  but  when  the 
accomplices  met  at  the  place  where  he  then  rcfidedi 
not  one  of  them  offering  to  move,  they  all  returned 
without   making  any  attempt,  blaming  each  other» 
without  being  able  to  aflign  any  reafon  for  not  having 
executed  their  defign.     The  fame  thing  happened  to' 
them  feveral  times  afterwards  :  fo  that  the  Conipiracy 
being  difcovered,  they  were  all  put  to  death,  after 
(hey  had  had  fo  many  opportunities  of  killing  their 
Prince,     Alphonfo  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  two  brother^ 
who  confpired  againft  him,  and  were  joined  by  one 
Giannes,  a  Prieft  and  finging  man  ia  the  Duke's  Chaf 
ipel  :  and  though  this  man  had  often  at  their  requefl: 
brought  the  Duke  into  their  Company,  and  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  afiafllnating  him$  yet  neither 
of  the.m  having  the  heart  to  attempt  it,  they  were 
difcovered,  and  punifliedas  they  juftly, defer ved.  NoW 
this  irrefolution  in  confpiracors  arifes  either  from  the 
reverence  with  which  the  prefence  of  a  Prince  infpirest 
them^  or  from  his  courtefy  and  affability  which  take^ 
off  the  edge  of  their  revengeé     But  the  blunders  and. 
xhifcarriages  which  often  happen  in  the  execution  of 
tonfpiracies  are  owing  either  to  rafhnefs  or  terror,^ 
both  which  blind  the  underitandiqg  and  occafion  fucfaf 
à  hurry  and  trepidation'  of  Spirit/  that  they  make  meii 
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both  fay  and  do  things  which  they  ought  riot.     Livy^ 
fpcaking  of  Alexamenes  the  Etolian,  who  delivered 
his  country  from  the  Tyranny  of  Nabis  the  Spartan, 
fays,  that  when  he  had  opened  his  defign  to  his  Sol- 
diers, and  was  juft  going  to  piit  it  in  execution,  "col- 
legit  &  ipfe  animUm,  confUfum  tahtia*  cogitatione  rei  ; 
he  collected  his  Spirits  together,  which  had  been  iti 
fonie  meafure  difeoncerted,  by  refiefting  upon  the 
execution  of  fo  great  a  defign  :^*  and  indeed  it  is  al- 
mòft  impoflible  that  any  one,  though  eVer  fd  refolutfe 
and  accuftomtd  to  bìoodfhed,  (hoùld  be  altogether 
calm  and  unmovfed  upoh  fuch  occafions     It  is  necèC- 
Tary  therefore  in  undertakings  of  this  kind  to  rilake 
'  ijfc  of  men  that  have  been  fuffecicntly  hardened  and 
tried,  and  ro  truft  lio  others,  how  courageous  foever 
'they  may  be  accounted  :  for  no  man  can^  anfwer  even 
ifor  his  own  rcfolùtiori,  if  he  has  not  thoroughly  pfov-. 
ed  it  bbfori  ;  fot*  the  confufion  he  muft  naturally  be 
'  in  àt'fuch  a  timfe  may  either  make  him  drop  the  dag- 
^^er  outof  his  hand,  òr  fay  fomethlng  Which  may  have 
the  fame  eHFect.    Lucilla,  Sifter  to  Com  mod  us,  hav- 
ing fpirited  up  Quintiarius  to  kill  her  brother,  he 
waited  for  hini  as  he  came  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
iffepping  up  towards  hini  ^^ìxh  a  drawn  dagger  in  his 
•hand,  told  him  "  the  Seriate  had  fent  him  that  :'*  upon 
V?hich,  he  was  immediately  feized  before  he  could 
get  near  enough  to  ftab  htm.     Antonio  da  Volterra 
being  lixed  upon  to  kill  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  cried 
but,  as   he  advanced  tov^ards  him,  (Hàh  Traitor  !) 
which  proved  the  prefervation  of  Lòrehzo,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  cohfpiracy. 

If  then  the  event  of  confpiracies  is  vefy  precarious 

When  they  are  dirci2ed  àgainft  one  rfian  only,  it  muft 

of  neceffity  be  much  more  fo  when  they  are  direfted 

*àgainft  two;  indeed  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  be  folly 

*to  entertairi  the  leaft  expeélation  offucccfs:  for  to 

'execute  fuch  an  enrerpfiie  in  two  different  places  at 

the  fatne  time  is  next  to  impoffibk  :  and  if  it  is  at- 

"ternpted  at  different  times,  one  will  defeat  the  other,; 

ib'that  confpirmg  ag^inft  one  Prince  is  a  doubtful, 
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dangerous,  and  imprudent  undertaking  ;  but  to  con- 
fpire  againft  two  at  the  fame  time»  mufl:  either  be 
downright  folly  oc  madnefs  i  and  was  it  not  out  of 
the  great  opinion  Ji  have  of^  the  Author,  I  could  not 
believe  what  Herodian  fays  of  Plautianus,  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  ordered  one  fingle  Centurion,  whole 
name  was  S^turninus,  to  aflaflinate  both  Severus  and 
Antoninus,  though  they  lived  in  diflfer^nt  places  :  for 
it  feems  fo  Àrange  and  fo  inconfiftent  with  reafon  and 
common  fenfe,  that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  fo 
noble  an  Hiftorian  could  ever  perfuade  me  to  give  any 
credit  to  it.     In  a  confpiracy  that  was  formed  by 
fome  young;  Athenians  againfl:  the  two  Tyrants  Dip- 
cles  and  Hippias»  the  former  was  killed,  but  the  latter 
efcaped  and  revenged  his  death.    Chiones  and  Lep- 
nides»  two  of  Plato^s  difciple^,  confpired  againft  Clcar- 
chus  and  Satirus,  Tpants  of  Heracica,  and  difpatcbed 
Clearchus,  but  Satirus  faved  himfelf,  and  punifhed 
the  ConfpiratQfs ,  and  the  Pazzi,  whom  we  have  fo 
often  mentioned,  killed  Giuliano  de*  Medici  only*  A 
man  therefore  ought  carefully  to  avoid  engaging  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  more  than  one  perfon  at  the  fame 
lime  ;  otherwife  he  will  neither  do  himfelf,  nor  his 
friends,  nor  his  country,  any  fervice,  but  probably 
much  prejudice,  as  thoff  that  efcape  will  afterwards 
become  more  tyrannical  and  infupportable»   which 
was  the  confequence  of  the  abovementioned  conpirsi* 
€ies  at  Florence,  Athens,  and  Heracle;:.    The  fuccefs 
indeed  of  that  confpiracy  in  which  Pelopidas  engaged 
to  fet  the  Thebans  free,  was  wonderful,  becaufehe: 
had  all  manner  of  difficulties  and  dangers  to  encoun- 
ter ;  and  yet  he  furaipunted  them  all  :  for  inftead  of 
two  Tyrants,  he  had  ten  to  deal  with  ;  he  was  fo  far 
from  being  a  favourite,  or  having  free  accefs  to  them» 
that  he  was  in  banifbment  :  neverthelefs   he  found 
means  not  only  to  get  admiffion  into  Thebes,  but  to 
kill  the  Tyrants,  and  rettore  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try :  but  this  could  not  have  been  efFeded  without 
die  aiEi^nce  and  co-operation  x)f  Charon,  oneofthtf 
Tyrant's  Counfellorsy  who  let  him  into  the  City,  ané 

furnilhcdf 
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furnifhed  him  With  an  opportunity  of  executing  his 
defi^ns.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  however  for  any 
inani  to  build  upbri»  the  fuccefs  of  this  confpiracy  ; 
^vhich  indeed  was  almofl  itiiraculous,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  all  writers  that  fpeak  of  it»  as  not  Only  » 
fare,  but  almoft  unexampled  evept. 

Confpiracies  are  likewife  fomctimès  defeated  when 
they  arc- juft  upon  the  point  of  execution,  by  fomc 
groundlefs  fufj^icion,  òr  unexptfted  accident.  The 
Very  morning  that  Brutus  and  the  other  CohfpiraÈtoré 
were  to  aflafnniate  Julius  Caìfàr,  it  Happened  that  the 
latter  had  a  long  convérfation  with  Popitius  Lenas» 
one  of  theit  accomplices  i  which  being  obfervcd  by 
éhc  reft,  they  fufpcfted  he  had  difco^ercd  their  dcfigti 
to  Casfar  :  upon  Which»  they  determined  not  to  wait 
till  C^M  came  into  the  Senate,  but  to  kill  him  im» 
incdiately  :  and  tfey  would  aftually  have  done  it,  if 
they  had  not  difcovercd  that  they  had  no  reafon  for 
iuch  a  fufpicion,  by  obferving  that  there  was  no  gtlter- 
fttion  in  his  countenance  after  the  converfation  was. 
èrided.  Such  fufpicioiis  then  ought  to  be  well  weigh- 
ed afid  eonfidered  ;  efpecially  as  they  are  very  confi- 
inon  :  for  when  a  man  who  knows  himfelf  guilty  (ees 
ptoplc  talking  together,  he  naturally  imagines  they 
Are  talkTrig  oi  him  ;  arid  fometimes  a  word  or  two 
overheard  by  chance  (though  fpoked  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent intention)  throws  him  into  an  alarm,  as  he 
thinks  they  allude  to  his  affair  :  the  ufual  confeq|uencel 
of  which  is,  that  he  either  difcoverjs  it  by  running 
àway^  OT  defeats  it  by  too  precipitate  an  execution  i 
efpecially  if  he  has  many  alccomplices. 

As  to  accidents,  they  are  fo  various,  and  often 
fo  (udden  and  unexpedbed,  that  no  certain  rule  can 
be  laid  down  how  to  prevent  them.  Let  it  fuffice 
then  to  give  an  inftance  of  one  only^  and  to  warn  men 
to  guard  againft  them  as  well  as  they  can.  Julio  Be- 
lanti of  Siena  (whom  we  have  mentioned  before)  wag 
fo  provoked  at  Pandolpho,  who  had  firft  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  then  taken  her  aw«y 
from  hlm^  that  he  refolved  to  murder  him:  and  as 

Bb.a  Pandolpho 
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Pandolpho  went  every  day  by  his  door  to  fee  one  of 
his  relations  that  was  fick,  the  other,  having  got  a 
parcel  of  armed  men  at  his  own  houfe.for  that  purpofe, 
placed  one  of  them  to  watch  at  a  window  and  give 
him  notice  when  Pandolpho  came  by.  But  it  hap- 
pened when  Pandolpho  drew  near  the  houfe,  and  the 
man^had  given  Julio  notice  of  it,  that  he  met  an  ac- 
quaintance who  flopped  him  ;  and  his  attendants 
'going  forwards,  and  hearing  a  great  buftleand  noife  of 
arms  in  the  houfe,  difcovered  the  defign  ;  fo  that  Pan- 
dolpho efcaped,  and  Julio  and  his  accomplices  were 
forced  to  fly  their  country  :  all  which  was  owing  to 
the  accidental  meeting  of  Pandolpho  and  his  friend. 
But  as  accidents  are  fudden  and  unexpeded,  as  well 
as  vaHous,  no  particular  remedy  can  be  prefcribed  : 
all  that  a  man  can  do,  is  to  confider  what  is  moft 
likely  to  happen,  and  to  make  the  bed  provifion 
againft  it  that   lies  in  his  power. 

It  now  renftains  to  fay  fomething  of  what  is  to  be 
apprehended  after  a  Confpiracy  has  a£tually  been 
tarried  into  execution  :  and  in  that  cafe  there  is  lie* 
tie  or  nothing  to  be  fearedi  except  fome  are  left  alive 
that  may  revenge  the  death  of  the  Prince  who  has 
been  killed  ;  as  his  brothers,  fons,  of  others  who  have 
a  right  to  fucceed  hirii  in  the  Govcrnmenté  Now  this 
is  generally  owing  either  to  want  of  proper  care  in  the 
Confpirators,  or  to  fome  of  the  reafons  which  we,  have 
already  given  :  as  it  happened  in  the  CafcofGio* 
vanni  Lampognano  and  his  accomplices  ;  who  having 
killed  the  Duke  of  Milan,-  left  his  Son  and  two  bro- 
thers alive,  who  afterwards  revenged  his  death  *  : 
and  indeed  there  is  fomething  to  be  faid  in  favour  of 
Confpirators  in  fuch  cafes  ^  as  it  is  not  always  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  irom  their 
own  imprudence  or  want  of  due  care,  they  have  no 
èxcufe,  Sonie  of  the  inhabitants  of  Forli  having 
hiurdered  their  Prince  Count  Girolamo,  feized  his 
Countefs  Catharina  and  two  of  his  children  ;  but  no( 

*  •  See  the  Hiftoiy  of  tlprence,  Dook  vii.  to^Vàrls  tiie  ené* 
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blinking  tjberofrfycs  fecure,  except  they  could  get 
poflfefliìòn  of  the  Caftle,  which  the  Governor  refufed 
ito  deliver  up,  the  Countefs  told  them,  that  if  they 
woiild  let  her  go  to  him,  ùih  would  make  him  fur- 
render  immediately  5  and  that  (he  would  leave  her. 
.children  with  them  as  hoftages  for  the  performance 
of  her  promife  :  upon  which,  they  fuffered  her  to  go. 
But  as  foon  as  fhe  was  in  the  Caftle,  flic  got  upon  the. 
walls,  and  not  only  reproached  them  jjioft  bitterly 
with  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  but  threatened  to 
fake  the  fevercft  revenge  that  lay  in  her  power  :  and 
to  convince  them  that  fht  was  not  to  be  rcftrained 
from  it  by  any  afFeftion  to  her  children,  (hefofar 
forgot  the  modefty  of  her  Sex,  that  (he  pulled  up  her 
cloaths,  and  told  them  flie  was  ftill  young  enough  to 
have  more  :  fo  that  the  Confpirators  perceiving  their 
error  when' it  was  too  late,  and  not  knowing  what 
other  cpurfe  to  take,  were  forced  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  fpend  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  exile  ^.  But' 
of  all  the  dangers  that  may  happen  after  the  execution 
of  a  plot,  that  which  is  moft  to  be  dreaded  and  moft 
'difficult  \o  avoid,  is,  when  the  t'rince  that  is  killed 
was  much  beloved  by  his  Sujyeft's  \  for  thpn  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  Confpirators  to  fave  themfelves  :  as 
may  appear  from  the  death  of  Julius  Caifar,  which^ 
was  (bon  revenged  by  the  Roman  people,  becaufe  they, 
adored  his  memory  j  for  the  Confpirators  being  dri-^ 
ven  out  of  the  City  and  fcattei-ed  about  the  world, 
fome  of  them  periflied  in  one  manner,  and  fome  in 
another. 

Confpiracies  againft  a  Republican  Government  arp 
nor  attended  wiih  fo  much  danger  to  the  accomplices 
as  thofe  againft  princes  :  for  in  conducing  them  the 
rifqueis  not  fo'great^  and  in  executing  them  it  is  bue 
equal,  and  aft^r  that  there  is  none  at  all.  In  con- 
ducing them  the  d'aingei"  13  riot  fo  great,  becaufe  any 
fubjeft  may  afpire  to  the  Government,  and  lay  his 

fchemes  without  communicating  them  to  anv  one  ; 

..0,1  <    .•     '• 

^  Set  the  fame  Hiftoiy,  towards  the  end  of  book  vin. 
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after  which,  if  they  are  not  fruftratcd  by  fopc  new 
law,  he  muft  ncceffarily  fucccedj  ami  if  ihey  arc,  he 
Kas  nothing  to  dp  but  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
and  to  take  diÉTerent  meafures.     This  however  is  tp 
be  underftood  only  of  a  Republic  tjiat  is  become  in 
fome  degree  corrupt  :  for  in  one  that  is  hot  fo^  there 
can  be  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  defigns»  as  tliere 
IS  nothing  either  to  occajfion  or  encourage  thepn  v  ^d 
therefore  no  individual  will  harbour  any  thoughts  of 
that  kind.     Qut  in  thofethat  lare  corrupt»  there  are 
many  ways  and  means  by  which  a  Subje£l  niay  aipire 
tp  Sovereignty  without  èxpòfing  himfelf  to  any  great 
danger  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  all  Republics  are  not 
ionly  more  tardy  and  phlegmatic  '  in  their  operation^ 
than  Princes,  but  Ukewife  more  free  from  fufpicioD^ 
and  cbnfequei^tly  hot  fo  much  upon  their  guard;  an4 
in  the  next,  they  fhew  more  teHdernefs  and  refpeft  to 
thjeir  great  men,  which  makes  them  bolder  and  more 
enterprizing.     Every  body  tl>at  has  read  the  Hi^ory 
tof  Catiline's  con fpiracy  written  by  Salli^ft»  muft  re- 
biember  that 'Catiline  not  only  continued  in  Rome 
after  the  confpir^cy  was  difcovered,  but  came  into  thè 
penate,  ànd  infulted  both  the  Senators  and  the  Coa«» 
lui  :  àiid  that  after  he  had  left  the  City  and  was  at 
tiie  head  of  an  army,  Lentulus  and  the  re^l  of  the 
ConCp'irators  Would  not  have  been  taken  up,  if  the 
iftrongeft  proofs  of  their  guilt  had  not  appeared  frotii 
X^tters  in*  their  own  hand-writing:  flich  was  the  lenity 
lOvith  which  that  Commonwealth  treated  its  S'ubjetìs!. 
Hanno,  a  Citizen  of  very-great  power  and  authority 
in  Carthage,  defigning  to  make  himfelf  Sovereign  of 
.   it,  invitecfthe  whole  Senate  to  a  great  entertainment: 
which  he  had  made  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  bis 
dabghter,  with  'an  intention  to  'poifon  them  and  io 
feizc  upon  the  gbvernnient  ;  and  though  his  dcfigii 
Was  difcovered,  the  Sdoate  did  not  ijiink  fit  to  in- 
flidl:  any  puniOimciit  upon  hitn  5  but  contented  thcnfi* 
felves  with  making  a  Law  to  reftràìn  the  expences  of 
fucb  fcafts  for  the  future  :  which  fhews  what  regard 

they  bad  for  Citizens  of  his  di(tih£tion.    It  is  true 
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the  eieecQtion  of  a  Confpiracv  againft  the  liberty  of 
oae^s  eountry,  is  attended  with  many  great  di^culties 
and  dangers  :  becaufe  it  leldom  happens  that  a  perfon 
who  confpires  againft  ftich  nudfibers  of  people,  ha$ 
ftrength  enough  to  infure  fuccefs  ;  for  it  is  not  every 
dne  that  has  an  army  at  co.mmand,  as  Julius  Caefart 
Agathpcles,  Cleomenes,  and  fome  others  had  ;  by  the 
afliftance  of  which,  they  preiently  enflaved  their 
country,  without  either  difficulty  or  danger.  But 
others  who  have  no  army  to  fupport  them,  and  yet 
àipire  to  Sovereignty,  muft  either  have  recourfe  to 
artifice,  or  call  in  foreign  afliftance  :  of  the  former 
cafe  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  conduft  of  Pififtratu^ 
the  Athenian,  who  having  made  himfelf  ycry  popular 
by  the  viftory  which  he  had  gained  over  the  Mega- 
riaiis,  appeared  in  public  one  day  all  over  blood,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  been  wounded  and  otherwife 
abufed  by  fome  of  the  Nobility,  out  of  the  envy  they 
bore  him  -,  upon  which  account,  he  defired  a  gu^rd 
might  be  allowed  him  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  : 
which  being  granted,  he  availed  himfelf  of  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  fopn  became  abfoluce.  Pando^ 
pho  Petru(!ei,  at  his  return  to  Siena  with  fome  others 
who  had  been  banilhed  from  thence,  was  made  Cap- 
tain of  the  palaeceguards,  a  poft  which  was  thought 
to  be  of  fo  little  confequence  that  feveral  had  refufedt 
it  :  neverthelefs,  he  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity and  reputatioi)  in  a  ihbrt  time,  by  the  command 
which  jhe  had  over  thofe  guards,  that  at  laft  he  feized 
upon  the  Government»  Many  others  likewife,  by 
fuch  art3;>  have  fucceeded  in  the  fame  manner,  with- 
out expofìng  themfelve^  to  much  danger.  But  thofe 
who  hj^ve  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  conftitution  of 
the  country,  either  by  dint  of  their  own  ftrength,  or 
calling  in  foreign  afliftance,  have  fùcceede4  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  befriended  by  fortune.  Catiline 
perifhed  in  the  fittempt  :  Hanno,  having  failed  in 
fH^  défign  to  poifon  the  Senate,  armed  feveral  thou^ 
fands  of  his  partisans,  but  they  were  all  killed  to^e- 
|hef  vit{)i  their  Chief.  Some  of  the  principal  Citizens 
^^  »b4         *"      "^  Qf 
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of  Thebes  who  had  confpired  againft  their  pauntry, 
called  in  a  Sparcan  army  to  their  aid,  ^nd  made  theoi*^. 
felves  Tyrants  over  it  :  fo  that  if  we  examine  the. 
event  of  all  the  Confpiracies  which  men  have  engaged 
in  againft  their  Country,  we  (hall  find  that  few  or 
none  have  been  crufhed  whilft  ihcy  were  forming  ;. 
but  that  the  fuccefs  or  mifcarriage  of  them  all  ha^ 
wholly  depended  upon  the  execunoi^;  which  beings 
once  over,  the  Confpirators  «re  fubje£t  to  no  othcF^ 
dangers  than  thofe  that  are  naturally  incidentato  a  ty- 
rannical government  :  againfl:  which,  there  are  no 
oiher  means  to  fecure  one's  fclf  but  thofe  which  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay  of  Confpiracies  :  an4 
if  1  have  fpoken  of  thofe  only  that  are  executed  hyr. 
,the  fv/ord,  without  taking  any  notice  of  fucb  as  are 
attempted  by  poifon,  it  is  becaufe  tbey  arc  both  con- 
dufted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have  the  fame  event* 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  poifoning  is  attended  with  more 
danger,  and  is  more  uncertain  thaa  the  other  ;  hcy 
ca,ufe  very  few  people  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it,  and  therefore  they  muft  employ  others  that  have, 
which  makes  it  very  hazardous,  Beiides,  the  dofe  may 
not  prove  mortal,  as  it  happened  in  the  attempt  upon 
Commodus,  who  throwing  the  poifon  up  which  the 
Confpirators  had  given  him,  they  were  forced  to 
itr^ngle  him.  Jhere  is  nothing  therefore  which 
Princes  ought  to  dre^d  fo  much  as  Confpiracies  5 
fmce  they  generally  lofe  either  their  life  or  their 
reputation  by  them  :  for  if  a  Confpiracy  fucceeds, 
they  are  killed  ;  but  if  they  difcover  it,  and  put  tlie 
Confpirators  to  ^cath,  it  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
trick  of  (late,  and  a  contrivance  in  the  Prince  to  grar 
tify  either  his  avarice  or  his  cruelty  with  the  blood  ot; 
cftates  of  his  Subjefts.  .  I  pannpt  conclude  this  dif- 
courfe,  however,  without  advifmg  all  Princes  and 
Jlepublics,  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  Confpiracy  care* 
fully  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  com^ 
parp  tlie  ftrength  of  the  Confpirators  with  their  own, 
before  they  proceed  to  punilh  them  i  and  if  they  fin4 

'  ^   '  '  .  theni 
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^hcm  many  and  powerful^  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
tlie  inattier,  till  they  are  fufBciently  able  to  crufli  theni  ; 
other  wife,  they  muft  inevitably  be  ruined  themfelves. 
They  ftiopid  therefore  have  recourfe  to  diffimulation, 
Vpon  fuch  occafìons;  left  the  Confpirators,  when, 
tbey  find  themfelves  difcovered,  Ihould  grow  dcfpp* 
rate  and  proceed  direétly  to  execution.  The  Romans 
leaving  left  two  legions  at  Capua  to  defend  it  againft 
Vhe  Samnites,  the  Commanders  of  thofe  forces  formed 
a  defign  to  make  themfelves  maftcrs  of  that  place  ^, 
which  being  difcovered  by  the  Romans,  they  ordered 
jlutilius,  one  of  the  Confuls,  to  take  proper  care  ta 
prevent  it.  The  Conful  therefore,  in  order  to  lull 
|hem  info  fccurity,  gave  out  that  the  Senate  in* 
tended  to  keep  them  there  a  confidcrable  time  :  'which 
report  being  credited,  they  thought  they  had  no  oc- 
cafion  to  be  over  hafty  in  the  execution  of  their  defign, 
but  might  wait  till  they  had  a  proper  opportunity  j 
fo  that  they  continued  quiet  till  they  perceived  the 
Conful  was  going  to  feparate  them  :  upon  which,  they 
^egan  to  fufpeéb  his  intention,  and  finding  they  had 
no  more  time  to  lofe,  they  immediately  feized  upon 
^he  Govfsrnment.  An  example  very  fuitable  to  our 
|)urpofe  :  for,  on  one  hand,  we  fee  hereby  how  tardy 
pien  are  in  fuch  affairs  whilft  they  think  themfelves 
fecure^,  and  have  time  enough  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion :  and  on  the  other,  how  aftive  and, vigorous  when 
the  nedeffity  is  urgent.  Nor  can  either  a  Prince  or  a 
Republic  that  is  defirous  to  conceal  their  knowledge 
o^  a  Confpiracy,  afl;  more  prudently,  than  in  artfully 
giving  the  Confpirajors  reafon  to  expefl  they  ihall 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  executing  their  defigns  at 
Ibme  certain  time  afterwards  ;  that  fo,  whilft  they  are 
waiting  for  it,  he  m^y  have  leifureto  provide  for  his 
fafety  ;  and  thofe  that  have  aóled  otherwife,  have  only 
haftencd  their  own  ruin,  like  the  Duke  of  Athens  and 
Gulielmo  de'  Pazzi..  For  the  Duke  having  feized 
upon  the  Government  of  Florence,  and  being  inform- 

•  See  book  ii«  chap,  zlx»  of  tbefe.  Dìrcourfes. 
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ed  that  a  Confptracy  was  hatching  agarnft  him,  im* 
mcdMtìy  caufed  one  of  the  Confpiratars  to  be  appre* 
hended,  without  making  any  enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  it  :  upon  which,  the  reft  prefently  took  araos,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  City  ^.  Much  like  this  was 
the  conduci:  off  Gulielmo  de'  Pazzi»  who  being  Gom« 
miflary  for  the  Florentines  in  the  Vale  of  Chiana, 
about  the  year  1501,  and  hearing  that  fonie  perfons 
of  Arezzo  were  confpiring  in  favour  of  the  Vitelli,  to 
take  that  town  from  the  Florentines,  he  went  thither 
himfelf  in  all  hafte,  and  inftéad  of  conGdering  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  Confpirators,  and  comparing  it  with 
his  own,  or  taking  other  proper  meafures  to  fupprefa 
them,  he  followed  the  advice  of.  his  fon,.  Vho  was 
Biihop  of  that  place,  and  ordered  one  of  them  to  be 
taken  up  -,  which  fo  alarmed  the  others,  that  they 
tnilantly  rofe  upon  him,  and  not  only  made  him  pri* 
loner,  but  intirely  (hook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Floren- 
tines. But  when  Confpiracies  are  weak  and  in  their 
infancy,  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  fupprefled  as 
foan  as  pofFile  :  for  it  would  be  fimple  in  that  Cafe  to 
follow  the  examples  either  of  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
or  Dion  of  Syracufe,  though  indeed  they  a6bed  very 
different  parts  upon  fuch  an  occafion  :  for  the  former 
caufed  one  of  the  Citizens  of  Florence  to  be  put  to 
death,  who  had  acquainted  him  with  a  Confpir^qy  thaj 
Was  carrying  on  againft  him  ;  to  fhew  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  the  afFeflion  of  tlie  Florentines 
than  to  believe  any  fuch  thing  :  and  the  latter,  in  or- 
der to  tftfcover  fome  perfons  whom  he  fpfpcfted  of 
confpiring  againft  him,  gave  Calippus,  one  of  his 
confidants,  a  commiflion  to  join  him,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  fecret  difaffeftion  and  difgu(}:.  But  both 
thefe  artifices  proved  of  fatal  confcquence  to  thofc 
fhat  made  ufb  of  them:  for  the  pne  not  only  deterred 
people  from  difcovering  any  (I^onfpiracy,  but  encou- 
raged them  to  confpire,  and  the  other  made  Dion  the 
occafion  of  a  confpiracy  againft  himfelf,  vvhich  ended 

f  5ee  the  Hiftonr  of  Florence,  boo^:  ì\* 
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jn  his  ruin  ;  iof  Calippus  perc^iyjn^  he  might  a,^ 
3vith  fecprity  ua4^;r  that  commi^ion,  availed  himfeif 
of"  ic  in  iucii  a  raarmer,  that  he  killed  hjs  inafter,  an4 
made  hijmfcjlf  ^ing  ol"  Syr^ Wjfei     ^ 
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H(nv  it  comes  to  p^fs  il>ai  in  changes  of  States  from 
lihrty  to  fervitude^  and  from  fervitude  to  liberty^ 
fome  are  efe^ed  without  violence  or  bloodJbed\  and 
others  are  '^ttendfd  with  both. 

T  may  fterri  grange,  perhaps,  to  rnany,  that  in 
the  revolutions  of  States  4  free  Government  fibould 
)c  fomctimes  changed  into  a  Tyranny,  and  Tyranny 
ynto  a  free  Goycrnment^  withopt  any  violence  or  blood- 
flied-,  and  at  others,  with  grpat  daughter  andconfu- 
fion:  of  which  V^  have  many  inftances  in  Hiftory, 
Thus  when  the  Roman  conllitutipn  was  ahered  from 
a  Regal  to  a  Confular  Government^  no  perfon  was 
b^hilhed  qr  otherwife  oppreflcd  except  the  Tarquins, 
This  howcvjfr  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  con- 
^der,  that  lyhen  a  State  has  been  Required  by  vtolence, 
jmany  muft  '  have  been  injured^  and  of  cdnfequence 
^ill  endeavour  to  revenge  tbemfelves  upon  the  aur 
iibors  of  their  fufferings,  whenever  any  fuch  change 
)Fiappens;  from  whence  much  bloodihed  and  tumult 
liiuft  naturally  enfue.     But  when  a  Government  has 
been  eftablilhed  l)y  the  general  content  of  the  peo- 
ple^ and  they  afterwards  think  proper  to  diflblve  it, 
they  have  no  occaQon  to  difturb  or  ufe  violence  to 
any  one  but  thofe  whom  they  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.    Accordingly  when  the  Tarquins  were  expelled 
Rome,  and  the  Medici  deprived!  of  their  authority  at 
JPlorcncc  in  the  year   14 14,  no  other  perfon  wh4^- 
foever  was  injurecf  by  it.  '  Such  changes  therefore  zfti, 
hot  attended  with  much  danger  :  but  thoie  that  are 
èffeded  by  people  who  have  been  injured  and  depriv- 
ed of  either  their  power  or  their  properties  by  the 

ufurpa- 
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yfurpation  of  their  late  .Governors,  and  muft  confe- 
qucntly  be  full  of  revenge,  are  always  very  terrible. 
HiÀory  abounds  with  examples  of  this  fort;  to  which 
I  fhall  therefore  refer  the  reader* 
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^haf  whoever  would  change  the  form  of  a  Governa 
ment^  Jhould  duly  conjiderjhe  manners  and  difpofition 
of  the  people.    •      V  .  "   ' 

I  Have  already  fhewn  elfewhere,  th^t  a  bad  Citizei|- 
cannot  do  much'parm  in  a  State  that  is  not  cor- 
rupted *  ;  a  pofition,  which  (befides  the  arguments 
there  made  ufe  of  to  prove  it)  is  fully  confirmed  by, 
the  examples  qf  Spurius  CaJfius  and  Manlius  Capito- 
linus  :  the  former  of  whom  being  an  ambitious  man, 
and  endeavouring  to  rnake  himfelf  popujar  at  Rome^ 
by  favouring  the  Plebeians  in  the  falc  of  fome  lands 
which  the  Romans  had  taten  from  the  Hpf)ici,  the 
Senate  began  to  penetrate  iptohiis d'pfign;?,  and  alarm- 
ed the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  after  he  had  ha- 
rangued them  one  day,  and  made  them  an  offer  of 
the  money,  for  which  the  corn  was  fold  that  had  lately, 
bcfen  imported  from  Sicilj^,  they  pofitively  refufed  to 
accept  of  it,  becaufe  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  price 
of  their  liberties  :  whereas,  if  the  people  had  beer^ 
corrupt,  they  would  not  have  refufed  the  bribp,  but 
have  fold  their  country,  and  made  them.felves  llaves. 
But  the  example  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  is  ftill  niorc 
remarkable  :  from  which  we  may  fee  how  foon  the 
remembrance  of  all  his  excellent  qualities,  and  the 
many  great  fervices  he  had  done  his  country,  was 
cxtin^uifhed  by  his  inordinate  defire  of  power,  and  the 
envy  he  bore  to  Camillus,  who  flood  higher  in  the, 
favour  of  the  people  :  for  being  blinded  by  his  am- 

'  •  See  book  i,  of  thcfe  Difcourfes,  chap.  vii.  xxxìv.  Iv.  &  alibi 
paifim. 
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bition»  and  not  content  with  a  private  ftation,  he  en* 
cjeavoured  to  form  a  party,  and  tu  raife, tumults  in 
Rome,  in  oppofition.  to  the  Senate,  and  the  authority 
of  the  laws  ;  without  confidering  the  difpofition  of  his 
Fellow-citizens,  and  how  unfit  they  vere  to  receive 
fuch  imprelfions  at  that  time.  We  may  likewife  fee 
from  hence,  what  a  degree  of  perfection  there  was  iii' 
the  conftitution  of  that  Senate,  and  how  much  virtue 
dnd  integrity  in  the  individuals  :  for  when  he  was  ac«* 
cufed,  not  fo  much  as  one  of  the  Nobility  offered  to 
defend  him,  .though  they  had  always  moft  ftreauoufly 
iupporced  each  other  before,  nor  did  any,  even  of  hisl* 
own  relations,  appear  in  his  behalf:  and  notwitfw 
(landing,  it  had  always  been  cuftomary  for  a  man's 
friends  and  kinfmen  to  appear  in  mourning  ^t  thofe 
times,  and  to  ihew  all  other  figns  of  grief  and  dejec- 
-tinn,  in  order  to  excite  compaffion,  there  was  npt  the 
Icaft  fhew  of  any  fuch  thing.  Nay,  the  Tribunes  of 
the  people,  who  conftantly  ufed  to  favour  the  caufe 
of  thofc  whom  they  thought  friends  to  the  public^ 
<fpeciaily  if  they  were  perfecuted  by  the  Nobility, 
joined  heartily  with  the  latter  in  this  .cafe  ^gainft  one 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy  tothcm' 
both  :  and  though ^he  people  were  at  all  times  ready 
enough  to  fupport  their  own  rights,  and  to  thwart  the 
Nobility,  and  had  alFo  a  great  regard  for  Manlius  ; 
y«  when  the  Tribunes  cited  him  to  appear  before 
•them,  and  referred  his  caufe  to  their  judgment,  they 
condemned  him  to  die,  without  the  leaft  confideration 
of  its  former  merits.  This  example  is  a  moft  evident 
proof  of  the  rigid  and  uncorr-upted  virtue  which  at 
•that  time  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  different  ranks  of 
^people  in  the.  Roman  Coqimonwealth  :  for  though 
Manlius  was  a  man  of  very  eminent  worth,  and  had 
idone  both  his  copntry  and  many  private  perions  great 
and  Angular  fervices,  yet  «ot  fo  much  as  one  of  his 
JFellow-citizens  appeared  in  his  favour  when  he  was 
arraigned  as  a  Criminal  :  for,  as  the  love  of  their 
jpou^itr^  was  more  powerful  than  any  other  canCidera- 
iion,  and  they  were  more  affcdted  by  the  prcfenr  dan- 
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ger,  than  che  memory  of  his  pad:  à&ions,^  they  chofe 
rather  to  fecore  their  iibcrties  by  fMatcing  him  co  death,; 
than  to  expole  them  to  any  hazard  by  faymg  his  lift  : 
^'  hunc  exitum  habuit  Vir,  nifi  id  liberi  civitate  natus 
effet,  mémorabilis  :  (fays  Livy,)  fiich  was  the  fate  of. 
a  RKin,  who  would  nave  made  bimfetf  illuftrióus,  t^ 
he  had  not  been  born  in  a  free  State.** 

We  may  therefore  obferve,  in  the  firft  pAace,  thatr 
whoever  affeAs  power  and  author!^,  muft  take  a  very 
tliflferent  courfe  to  obtain  it  in  a  corrupt  State,  from 
that  which  h  to  be  followed  in  one  that  is  not  fo  s  aha 
in  the  next,  that  men  ought  to  confider  the  temper  of 
the  tidies»  and  conform  to  them  in  all  their  undertake 
ings,  but  efpecially  in  great  defigns  :  for  thofe  that 
oppofc  the  current  of  the  times,  either  through  indiP^ 
cretion^  or  natural  inclination,  are  generally  unfortu- 
nate,  and  meet  with  very  different  fuccefs  in  their' 
cnterprizcs,  from  what  others  experience  who  accom- 
'modate  themfelves  to  it.  If  Manlius  had  been  borfi 
in  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  when  the  Romans 
had  been  long  corrupt,  and  ^ere  become  capable  of 
receiving  any  impreffion  thatj  ambition  fliould  thinlr 
fit  to  ftamp  upon  them^  he  would  certainly  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  did»  and  fomc^ 
others,  who  afterwards  afpired  to  abfolute  dominion  i 
and  on  the  contrary,  if  Marius  and  Sylla  had  lived  iflf 
the  times  of  Manlius,  they  would  as  certainly  havcf 
been  crufticd  in  their  very  firft  attempts  to  overturnr 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  Fòt  one  man  indeed 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  corruption,  and  in  fome' 
meafure  debauch  the  principles  and  manners  of  hi^ 
Fellow-citizens  ;  but  he  fcldom  lives  long  enough  ta 
corrupt  them  all  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reap  the  frUi€ 
iof  his  labours.  And  indeed,  if  he  fhòuld  happen  to 
live  long  enough  for  that  purpofe,  it  would  be  in  n 
manner  impoflible  for  him  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns  t 
for  fuch  is  the  natural  impatience  of  nmnkind,  efpe- 
cially in  projeAs  which  they  are  pafllonatèìy  bent 
uponj  that  they  ekher  cannot  long  forbear  attempt- 
ing  to  put  them  in  execution^  oi?  ti^e  wrong  meafure^ 

far 
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to  obtain  their  end  :  fo  that  either  through  want  of 
patience,  or  judgment,  they  commonly  proceed  to 
execution  at  an  ifppropcr  time,  apdoonfequencly  muft 
be  ruined. 

A  nian  thecefore  cannot  well  overturn  the  cpnfti- 
tution  of  his  country  and  make  hin>felf  Lord  over  it» 
except  he  finds  the  people  thoroughly  infefted  by  a 
corruption  chat  hgs  been  intro^Mced  i^  degr^^and 
eftablHhed  by  length  of  time  in  fuch  a  manner^  thtc 
every  thing  is  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  co^fufion  and  dif- 
order  ^  which  muft  of  neceflity  happen»  if  the  virtue 
of  the  people  is  not  frequently  revived,  either  by  the 
example  of  great  and  gopd  m^n,  or  a  reformation  <£ 
abufes  by  new  and  wholefome  laws,  which  may  m* 
duce  the  State  to  it9  firft  principles^  as  I  bave  Ihfwa 
in  another  placid  ^p    Manlius  then  would  have  ^n 
a  great  and  illuftriqus  man,  if  He  bad  been  borq  in  a 
corrupt  State  ;  for  whoever  is  defirous  cither  to  re* 
fiore  liberty,  or  tp  ièt  up  an  abfolute  Government» 
ought  maturely  to  weigh  the  difpo&tion  and  princi- 
ples of  the  peopte  he  ba$  to  deal  with  ;  from  whence 
he  may  be  able  tQ  form  a  probable  conjedure  of  the 
fuccefs  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  fuch  an  undertak- 
ing :  becaufe  if,  is  no  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous  a 
niatter  to  attempt  the  reftitution  of  liberty,  when  the 
people  are  difpoTed  to  be  (laves,  than  to  endeavour  tp 
enflave  them,  when  they  are  difpofe^o  be  free  :  and 
linee  I  have  faid  above,  that  men^^ght  always  to 
cODiidcr  the  quality  of  the  times,  and  to  ad  accord- 
ing to  them  in  all  their  deigns,  I  (ball  enlarge  a  little 
jmore  upon  that  fubje£t  in  the  next  Chapteri 

^  *  See  chap.  i.  of  thU  book. 
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kiSat  in  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  great  ieftgnsi  d  tnàn 
muft  accommodate  bimjelf  to  the  times. 

IH  AVE  often  had  reafon  to  think  that  thè  gooé 
or  bad  fuccefs  of  mod  nhen's  undertakings  has  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  their  conforming  or  not  corf- 
forming  themfelves  to  the  nature  of  the  times'  they 
lived  in.    Some  men  are  hot  and  impetuous,  others 
cold  and  phlegmatic  in  the  profecution  of  their  dé- 
figns,  which  is  the  caufe  that  they  often  mifcarry,  cf- 
pecially  when  they  have  no  regard  to  moderation,  ei- 
ther In  otit  cafe  or  the  other,  but  leave  the  middle 
way,  and  fall  into  extremes.     That  man  however  ti 
tooft  likely  to  fucceed,  whofe  temper  is  fuited  to  th't 
times,  and  who  a£ts  accordfng  to  fuch  ar  difpoficiòiì  K 
Every  one  knows  with  what  caution  and  circumfpcc- 
tioii  Fabius  Maximus  proceeded,  when  he  command- 
ed tlie  Roman  aritiies,  and  how  different  his  coldnei^ 
and  delays  Were  from  the  ancient  ardour  and  intrepi- 
dity of  that  people  :  and  yet  his  undertakings  were 
troWned  with  fuccefs,   becaufe  fuch  a  conduA  wa^ 
fuitable  to  the  times.     For  Hannibal  being  a  young 
fpirited  General,  and  elated  with  the  reputation  of  two 
great  viftories,  which  had  drained  the  Roman  CóWn 
moiiwealth  of  its  bèft  foldiersy  and  thrown  it  ihto  the 
litmoft  conftèrnation,  it  was  very  fortunate  for  theni 
that  they  had,  on  the  Contrary,  ^li  old  aAd  cautioti^ 
commander,  whofe  warinefs  and  delays  kept  the  ene- 
my at  bay,  and  abated  the  ardour  o^  their  courage  ; 
nor  could  Fabius  have  lived  in  any  times,  that  would 
Jiavc  been  better  adapted  to  his  own  genius  and  dif- 
pofition  -,  fo  that  every  thing  concurred  to  make  him 
fortunate.     And  that  this  cold  and  tardy  manner  of 

•  ♦  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiade?,  fays,  in  commenda- 
tion  of  that  great  man,  that  araongft  the  reft  of  his  virtues,  he  wa» 
(<  affabilis^  blandus,  temporibus  callidiflìmè  inferviens/' 
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aéting  was  realty  cbe  cfFecl  of  his  natural  dirpofition, 
and  noe  a  matter  of  choice  and  prudent  delibcrarion, 
plainly  appears  from  his  oppofing  Scipio  with  all  his 
might,  when  that  General  was  intent  upon  tranfport-^ 
i»g  an  army  into  Africa,  in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy  end 
tp  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  fo  that  if  his  ad- 
vice had  not  been  over-ruled^  Hannibal  might  have 
continued  in  Italy»  as  Fabius  was  (liil  for  adhering  to 
bis  old  maxims,  and  the  didates  of  his  own  difpofi«. 
tion»  and  defirous  rather  to  remove  prefent  diificuhicrs 
and  dangeis  than  to  run  into  new  ones }  not  perceiv-, 
ing  than  when  the  times  and  circumftances  of  things. 
were  changed,  it  was  neceflary  likewife  to  vary  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  the  war.     If  then,  Fabius  had 
been  King  of  Rome  at  that  time^  it  is  very  probable 
he  would  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  the  further  profe- 
cution  of  the  war  )    becaufc  he   neither  could  nor 
would  have  accommodated  his  meafures  to  the  exi^^. 
gency  of  the  times  2  but  happening  to  be  born  in  a 
Commonwealth,  where  there  were  many  great  Com- 
manders, and  of  different  difpofitions  and  abilities  ;. 
as  he  was  thought  to  be  the  mo(t  proper  man  to  pro« 
trad  and  fuftain  the  war  at  one  time  ;  fo  when  the 
circumstances  of  it  were  changed,  Scipio  was  pitched 
ypon  as  the  likeliell:  to  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy  and  happy, 
Gonclufion. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafsj  that  Republican  Govern  - 
mencs  have  more  rclbqrces  in  times  of  diftrefs,  and 
flourifli-  longer  than  Monarchies  :  becaufe  they  can 
better  accommodate  ihemfclves  to  the  neccfficies  of, 
different  times,  from  the  variety  of  Genius's  which 
they  produce,  than  a  Prince  can  pofilbly  do*  For  a 
Prince  having  been  long  àccuftomed  to  aft  according 
to  one  particular  manner,  cannot  tell  how  to  airer  it 
when  the  times  change,  and  it  becomes  abfoliitely 
neceflary  to  vary  his  meafures*  Pietro  Sederini,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  before,  was  remarkable  for* 
his  lenity  and  moderation  in  all  things  ;  and  both  he 
and  his  country  profpered  exceedingly,  whilft  fuch  a 
conduft  was  fuitablc  to  the  times  ;  but  when  it  after- 
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wards  became  neceflfary  to  proceed  with  rigour  and 
afpericy,  and  be  could  nor  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do 
that,  both  he  and  his  country  were  ruined  by  his  pa-, 
trence  and  clemency.  Pope  Julius  IL  aftcd  with 
violence  and  impetuoficy  in  every  thing  :  and  as  thè^ 
times  required  fuch  a  conduft,  he  fucceeded  in  all  his 
undertakings  :  but  if  they  had  altered,  and  another 
fort  of  condud  had  become  neceiTary,  be  mull  ine* 
vitably  have  been  ruined,  becaufe  he  could  not  have 
conformed  himielf  to  them.  Now  the  reafon  why 
men  cannot  do  this,  is  firft,  becaufe  they  cannot  run 
counter  to  their  own  natural  inclinations  aad  <iefires  : 
and  in  the  next,  becaufe  when  a  man  has  pra<5Hfed 
one  method  of  a£ting  a  long  while,  and  always  fuc* 
ceeded  in  it,  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  try  any  other: 
from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  often  fee  fuch 
a  variety  of  fortune  in  one  perfon  :  for,  if  the  wind 
changes,  and  he  does  not  fuit  his  fails  to  it,  bow  can 
he  expeét  a  good  voyage  *  ?  It  is  the  fame  with  re- 
gard to  Republics,  which  are  often  ruijned  by  not  '  al- 
tering their  meafures  according  to  the  times,  as  I 
have  fhewn  at  large  elfcwhere  ;  but  in  this  they  are- 
very  flow,  becaufe  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  change 
their  former  laws  and  inftitutions,  which  cannot  be 
effefted  except  by  fomé  great  event  that  (hakes  the 
whole  conftitution,  no  individual  being  able  to  bring 
about  fuch  a  revolution.  Now  fince  we  have  had 
0€ca(ion  to  make  mention  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who 
kept  Hannibal  fo  long  at  bay,  I  (hall  enquire  in  the 
next  Chapter,  whether  or  not  it  is  poffible  for  one  Ge-^ 
neral  to.prevent  another  from  bringing  him  to  an  en- 
gagement, if  he  be  determined  to  do  it  at  any  rate. 

*  *'  An  cum  vicfeam  navem  (ècùndis  venttt  carTum  tenentem  Amm 
(fays  Tully»  Orat.  pro.  Pkincto.  cap.  xxxix.)  d  non  ea  cum  petat  por- 
tum>  quern  ego  aliquamlo  probavi,  fed  alium  non  minus  tutum  atqae 
tranquiUum,  cum  tempeftate  pugnem  perìcuJofè  potius,  quam  illt  fa* 
lute  prserertim  propoiita»  obtemperem  &  paveam  ?  neque  enim  incoa- 
ihintis  puto  fententiam»  tsnquam  aliquod  navi^ium  atque  curfum,  ex 
rei  publics  teropefbte  iaod«iari.**  See  alfo  Epift.  ix.  lib»  ii«  ad  forni* 
Hares.  " 
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^bàt  a  Geheral  cannot  avoid  a  battle^  ^hen  the  Enemy  is 
tefòhed  t$  fight  hint  ftpon  any  terms. 

*«  y^  Aiui  StTLpiTiirs  Di(5tator,  adverfus  Gallos  bel- 
\i  lum  trahebac,  nolens  fe  forcunse  coofimittere 
Sfdverius  holtem,  quern  cempus,  dcterioretn  indiesi^ 
&  locus  alientis  fàcercnc.  Caius  Sulpicius,  the  Dic- 
tator, iri  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  refolved  not  to  run 
any  rifque  in  engaging  the  enemy,  when  he  faw  that 
time  alonei  and  the  inconveniencies  they  fufFcred  in 
4  ftradgé  country,  was  daily  diminiflling  their  num- 
bers,** fays  Livy.  As  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
arc  apt  to  be  mifled  by  a  particular  error,  they  cannot 
be  too  often  àdmonìfhed,  to  be  upon  their  guard  a« 
gainft  it.  Upon  which  account,  although  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  more  than  once,  how  much  the  prac- 
tice of  the  moderns  differs  from  that  of  the  anci- 
ents, efpecially  in  things  of  the  greateft  importance. 
J^et  I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fuperfiuous,  to  adq 
bniething  more  to  what  I  have  faid  before  upon  that 
topic  \  particularly^  as  our  military  difciplinc  at  pre- 
sent is  10  different  from  thofe  maxims  and  inftitutions 
tvhich  were  in  the  greateft  efteem  with  thè  ancients, 
that  few  òr  no  traces  of  them  are  left.  The  reafon 
of  this,  I  take  to  be^  that  both  Princes  and  Repubr 
lies  have  now  left  the  care  of  thefe  things  to  other 
people^  in  order  to  avoid  danger  :  and  if  at  any  titpe 
a  Prince  happens  to  command  his  forces,  no  great 
matter  is  to  be  expcfted.  from  it  ;  becaufe  he  takes 
that  command  more  out  of  pomp  and  oftentation, 
than  upon  any  other  account.  Such  Princes,  how^* 
cvcr^  are  not  liable  to  commit  fo  many  errors  as  Re- 
publics ^  becaufe  they  keep  the  command  in  their 
own  hands,  and  fometimes  are  perfonally  in  the  field 
with  their  armies:  whereas  Republics,  and  efpeciallf 
th€  Italian  States,  not  beiÀg  acquainted  with  the  na- 
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tore  of  military  operations,  arc  obliged  to  truft 
folcly  to  the  conduft  of  others  ;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  authority,  they  pre- 
tend to  advifc  and  dired  ;  by  which  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding they  muft  of  courfe  be  led  into  more  and 
greater  errors  than  if  they  were  prefent  with  their 
torces  themfelves;  fome  of  which  errors  I  have  point- 
cd  out  before,  but  (hall  here  take  notice  of  one  that» 
is  of  very  great  importance. 

When  any  of  thefe  pitiful  Princes  or  Common- 
tvealths  fend  out  an  army,  the  beft  inftruftions  they 
think  they  can  give  their  general,  are  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement  upon  any  account,  if  it  be  poffible 
to  avoid  it  :  in  which  they  think  themfelves  as  wife  as 
Fabius,  who  faved  the  Roman  State  by  fuch  precau- 
tion ;  not  knowing  that  a  commiffion  of  that  kind. 
can  feldom  be  attended  with  any  good  confequence, 
and  often  muft  be  of  great  prejudice  to  themfelves. 
For  they  may  take  this  for  granted,  that  a  General 
who  is  in  the  field  cannot  avoid  a  battle,  if  the  ene- 
my is  determined  to  force  him  to  it  at  all  events  :  lb 
that  fuch  a  Commiffion  is  no  better  than  giving  him 
orders  to  fight  the  enemy  when  they  pleafe,  but  not 
when  be  fees  a  proper  opportunity  himfelf.  There 
are  two  ways,  I  know,  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  an 
engagement  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  thofe  are,  either  by 
keeping  at  the  diftancc  of  fifty  or  fixty  miles  from 
the  enemy,  artd  fending  out  fcouts  to  give  you  timely 
npticc  if  they  fliould  offer  to  advance  -,  that  fo  you 

may  retreat  as  faft  as  you  can  *  :.or  clfe^  by  fhutting 

*. 

•  **  Scfcrat  very  warlike  nations  in  their  wars,  fays  Montatene, 
boote  I.  cbap/k:ii.  of  his  EiTays.  have  found  their  chief  advantage  in  a 
retreat,  and  done  the  enemy  more  mifchief  by  tm^ning  their  backs  t» 
thèm  than  theri  faces:  of  whicn  method  the  Turks  retain  fomething 
to  this  day.  Socrates  (in  Plato^  rallies  Laches,  who  had  defined  forti- 
tude to  \?e  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  ftanding  firm  in  the  ranks  to  face 
the  en^my  :  **  What,  (fays  he,]  would  it  be  cowardice  to  beat  the  ene- 
my hy  giving  ground  ?**  At  the  fame  time  he  quotes  that  paflage  in 
Honier  to  hiin>  where  he  commends  ^neas  for  his  (kiU  in  retreating^ 
.  And  as  Laches,  upon  further  confiderai  ion»  owns  this  was  the  pra€tic« 
of  the  iScythians,  and  in  general  of  all  Cavalry,  he  urges  aiiother  proof 
^om  the  coiMluà  of  the  Lacedatmoniaa  kifairtry»  4^hc  moil  obftrnati» 
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yourfelf  up  in  fomc  ftrong  town.  But  in  either  cafe^ 
you  muft  fuftain  much  damage  ;  for  in  one,  you 
muft  leave  your  whole  country  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy  :  and  certainly  a  Prince  of  any  courage  or  ge- 
nerofity,  would  fooner  chufe  to  venture  a  battle,  than 
cxpofe  his  Subjeds  in  fo  cruel  and  Ihameful  a  manner. 
And  in  the  other,  your  ruin  is  inevitable  :  far  if  yoii 
retire  with  your  forces  into'  a  town,  you  will  be 
blocked  up  there  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced  either 
to  furrcnder,  or  to  pcrifh  by  famine  :  fo  that,  which- 
foever  of  thcfc  ways  you  take  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment, you  will  find  it  a  very  bad  one.  It  is  right, 
-indeed,  to  keep  yourfelf  clofe- intrenched  in  a  ftrong 
fituation,  as  Fabius  Maximus  did,  when  you  have  fo 
good  an  army,  that  the  enenrty  dares  not  venture  to 
lattack  you  there  ;  but  Fabius  could  not  fo  properly 
'  be  faid  to  avoid  an  engagement,  a$  to  defer  it  till  he 
could  fight  the  enemy  with  advantage.  For  if  Han- 
nibal had  advanced  to  attack  him,  the  other,  inflead 
of  retreating,  would  have  fought  him  there  :  .  but 
'Hannibal  was  too  wife  to  rifque  an  engagement  in 
fuch  circumftances.  So  that  Hannibal  declined  a 
battle  as  well  as  Fabius  ;  but  if  either  of  them  had 
been  determined  to  fight  at  any  rate,  the  other  could 
not  poflibly  have  avoided  it,  except  either  by  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  juft  now  mentioned,  or  by  ab- 
folutely  running  away. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  faid,  is  obvious  from  9, 
thoufand  examples  -,  particularly  from  that  of  Philip 

of  all  others  in  maintaining  their  ground)  who  at  the  battle  of  Platea, 
.not  being  able  to  break  into  .the  Perfian  Phalanx»  thought  fit  to  fall 
back }  thatfo  the  enemy  fuppofing  them  to  be  flying,  ii^igbt  break  and 
^ifunite  that  firm  body,  when  they  were  purfuing  ;  by  which  meius 
the  Lacedaemonians  obtained  a  Vió^ory.  As  for  the  Scythians,  it  is 
faid  of  them,  that  whenParius  fet  out  upon  his£xpec|iti'on'to  fubdue 
them,  he  fent  to  reproach  their  King  with  cowardice,  for  always  re- 
tiring before  him  :  to  which  the  King  made  anfwer,  **  that  he  did  not 
do  fo  out  of  fi^ar  pf  him»  or  apy  other  man  Hying;  but  that  it  was  the 
cultom  in  his  country,  where  there  were  neither  tilled  fields,  nor  town, 
*  «or  boiifc  to  defend,  or  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  advantage  of.  But 
that  if  i»e  had  Co  voracious  an  appetite,  he  might  come  and  view  their 
ancient  place  of  Sepulturp,  dn4  there  he  0iould  have  his  belly  full.** 
ti^  Herod0tu9^  lib,  IV, 
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òif  Maccdon,  the  father  of  Perfcus,  in  the  y/ar  wherciij 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Rom?«ns.  For,  when  they 
invaded  his  dominions,  he  refolved  not  to  come  to 
any  engagement  with  them,  if  he  could  help  it  :  up- 
on which  account,  he  encamped  with  his  army  upon 
the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  fortifìed  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
jnanner,  that  he  thought  the  enemy  would  not  vcn; 
ture  to  attack  him.  But  he  was  miftakcn  ;  for  they 
not  only  attacked  him,  but  drove  him  out  of  his  en- 
trenchments, and  forced  him  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight, 
which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  the  country  ha4 
hot  been  fo  rough,  that  the  Romans  could  not  pur- 
fue  him.  Being  convinced  therefore,  by  this  trial, 
that  be  could  no  longer  truft  to  the  advantage  of  an^ 
fituation  in  the  field,  and  unwilling  to  (hut  himfelf 
up  in  a  town,  he  refolved  to  take  the  other  method, 
and  to  keep  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  them; 
tor  which  purpofe,  when  the  Romans  entered  on^ 
It^rovince,  he  always  retreated  into  another.  But 
finding  his  affairs  grow,  worfe  and  worfe  every  day^ 
and  that  there  was  no  profped  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  war  by  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  and  that  his 
Subjeds  were  harrafled  anc)  diftre^ed  to  the  laft  de- 
gree, fometimes  by  one  army,  and  fometimes  by  the 
other,  he  took  a  refolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
pattle. 

h  is  prudent  then  to  decline  an  engagement,  when 
you  are  in  the  fame  circumftances  that  Fabius  and 
Sulpitius  were  :  that  is,  either  when  you  have  fo  good 
an  army  that  an  enemy  dares  not  venture  to  attack 
^ou  in  vour  entrenchments  ;  or  when  he  has  not  got 
much  footing  in  your  country,  and  finds  great  incon- 
vehiencies  and  difficulties  in  fupporting  hjs  troops, 
in  thefe  circumftances  the  obf^vation  of  Livy  is  very 
juft,  who  fays,  f*  Nolens  fcfe  fortunae  committcre  ad- 
verfus  hoftem,  quern  tempus,  deteriorem  indies,  & 
locus  alienus,  facerét.  Not  to  rifque  ah  engagement 
when  time  ^nd  their  fituation  will  daily  weaken  the 
ene'myl"  But  in  any  other  cafe,  there  is  ho  fuch 
thing  as  avoiding  an  engagement  without  great  dif^ 

honour 
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honour  and  prejudice  to  yourfelf.  For  co  fly  as  Phi- 
lip did,  is  as  bad  as  being  routed  ;  and  much  more 
difgraceful  ;  becaufe,  in  chat  cafe,  you  give  no  proof 
'  of  your  courage  :  and  though  he  indeed  faved  him- 
felf  by  flight,  another  perfon  may  <noc  have  the  fame 
good  fortune,  who  is  not /equally  favoured  in  his  re«- 
treat  by  the  nature  of  the  coujitry.  Every  one  muft 
allpw,  that  Hannibal  was  a  very  able  and  experienced 
General:  and  therefore,  if  he  had  found  it  would 
have  been  for  his  advantage  to  fpin  out  the  war  with 
Scipio  in  Africa,  he  certainly  would  have  done  it  ; 
and  perhaps  (as  he  was  a  great  Commander,  and  had 
a  very  good  army)  in  the  fame  method  that  Fabius 
iiàd  bbferved  in  Italy  ;  but  fince  he  did  not,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  he  had  very  good  reafons  for  act- 
ing otherwife.  For  a  General  who  is  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  finds  he  cannot  keep  it  long  together, 
either  for  want  of  pay  or  other  fupplies,  muft  be  mad 
if  he  does  not  hazard  a  battle,  before  his  troops  be- 
gin to  dilband  and  dwin41e  away  of  themfelves  :  be- 
caufe, if  he  does  not,  he  is  fure  to  be  ruined  ;  but  if 
he  does,  he  has  fome  chance  to  beat  the  enemy.  Be- 
£des,  if  the  chance  be  ever  fo  fmall,  a  General  ought 
,j^lways  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  his  reputation  : 
and  furely  it  is  much  lefs  difgraceful  to  be  overcome 
In  battle,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  than  to  be  ruined  by 
<loing  nothing  :  upon  which  account,  we  may  con- 
jclude,  that  Hannibal  was  by  neceflity  forced  to  ad  as 
he  did.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  bad  been  inclined 
fa  prolong  the  war  by  avoiding  an  engagement,  and 
6cipio  durft  not  have  ventured  to  attack  him  in  his 
ilrong  places,  the  latter  would  not  have  fuffered  any 
inconvenience  from  it  :  for  he  had  defeated  Syphax 
before,  and  had  got  fuchr  footing  in  Africa,  that  he 
could  have  fupported  himfelf  there  with  as  little  dif- 
ficulty as  in  Italy.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with 
Hannibal,  when  he  had  Fabius  upon  his  hands  ;  nor 
with  the  Gauls  when  they  were  engaged  with  Sulpi'^ 
tius.  Much  lefs  can  thofe  avoid  an  engagement  who 
attempt  an  invafion  :  for  as  fooh  as  ever  they  fet  their 

C  c  4  fQOt 
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.foot  in  an  enemy's. country.,  they  muft  come  to  an 
fiétion,  it  the  enemy  oppofes  them  upon  the  confines; 
but  if  they  arc  fufFered  to  lay  fiege  to  any  place,  they 
will  find  the  ncceflity  of  lb  doing  ftill  greater  :  as.  ic 
happened  to  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon  not  long  ago-, 
•who  was  attacked  and  routed  by.  the  Swifs,  whiift'  he 
Jay  before  Morat,  a  town  in  Switzerland  :  and  to  the 
French  army  which  had  inverted  Novara»  and  wa5 
likevifc  defeated  by  the  famp  people, 

CHAP.    XL 

^icugh  a  ferfon  "who  has  many  enemies  to  deal  with  at 
f  he  fame  time^  may  be  ivf  trior  to  them  all  together  \  yet 
if  ke  can  fujlain  their  firfi  fhocK  ^^  commonly  gels  tb( 
better  of  ti)em^  .    • 

GREAT  was  the  power  of  the. Tribunes  at  Rome  j 
and  indeed  it  was  neceflary  it  Ihould  be  fo>  as 
1  have  faid  more  than  once  before  ;  fince  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Nobility  could  not  have  been  fufficiently 
fcontrouled  withoiit  it,  and  confequently  mull' have 
corrupted  that  Commonwealth  much  fooner  than  ic 
did.  But  as  nothing  is  perfeft,  and  every  advantage 
is  artended  wi^h  fome  inconvenience  which  ^t  laft  ocr 
caGons  difqrders  that  require  new  laws  and  provifions 
\o  remedy  them  :  fo  the  Tribunes  in  time  grew  fo  int 
folent,  and  their  ^qthority  fo  great,  that  not  only  the 
Nobility  but  the  whole  Commonwealth  wer.e  alarmed 
at  it  ;  and  it  certainly  would  either  have  totally  fwal? 
}owed  up,  or  greatly  endangered  the  liberties  of  that, 
State,  if  Appius  Claudius  had  not  hit  upon  an  expe- 
dient tp  prevent  it,  for  as  there  was  always  one  or 
other  of  the  Tribunes,  who  cither  had  a  real  regard 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  or  w^s  liable  ta  be  cor- 
rupted, or  prevailed  upon  by  threats,  fome  means 
.were  found  to  work  upon  bifTl.in  fucK  a  manner  as  to 
,piake  him  oppofè  the  reft,  whenever  they  endeavoured 
•  (0  ^dt  contrary  (o  tl^e  inctination  pf  t{)e  Senate,    Fr^ 

lb 
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this  manner  of  proceeding,  which  ferved  in  Tome 
meafure  to  moderate  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
TribuncSj  and  was  for  a  long  lime  of  great  fcrvicc 
to  the  Roman  Republic;  we  may  obferve,  that  though 
feveral  other  States  fhould  join  againft  one  which  is, 
not  by  any  ttieans  fo  ftrong  as  thcmftrlvcs  whilft  they 
are  united  5  yet  more  is  to  be  expected  froni  that  one 
State,  than  from  all  the  others,  however  powerful. 
For  to  omit  numberlefs  inftanccs  which  prove  that 
one  commander  has  the  a'dvantage  over  a  number,  a 
Stajp  thus  circumftanced  will  always  find  ways  and 
means  ?o  difunite  fuch  a  confederacy,  and  greatly  re- 
duce  its  ftrengih. 

To  confirm  this,  we  have  no  occafion  to  look  back 
into  ancient  Hiftory  for  examples  ;  fince  our  own 
times  will  furnift  us  with  fufficient.  In  the  year 
14844  all  Italy  confederated  agairfft  the  Venetians; 
and  though  they  were  ftripped  of  all  their  territories, 
dnd  could  not  fend  an  army  into  the  field,  yet  they 
found  means  to  corrupt  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, and  detached  him  from  the  League  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  not  only  recovered  what  they  had 
lolt,  but  had  a  good  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara 
ceded  to  them  :  fo  that  notwithftanding  they  had  loft 
^11  they  bad  in  the  war,  they  were  great  gainers  by 
the  peace.  Not  many  years  ago  all  Chriftendoni 
leemed  to  have  combined  againft  France  :  but  before 
the  end  of  the  war  the  Spaniards  dcferted  the  Confe- 
deracy, which  forced  the  reft  of  the  Allies  to  come  to 
^n  accommodation!  From  hence  we  may  fee  that 
when  feveral  Priqceg  or  States  gnij;e  together  againft 
one  Prince  or  Republic,  if  that  Prince  or  Republic 
be  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  firft  fliock  and  pro- 
traci the  war,  he  will  Certainly  prevail  againft  them 
at  laft.  But  if  he  is  not  able  co  do  that,  the  dano^er 
is  great  indeed,  as  the  Venetians  found  to  their  coft 
in  the  year  1508:  for  if  they  could  have  held  the 
French  at  bay  till  they  had  gained  over  fome  of  the 
Confederates,  they  might  have  warded  off  the  blow  ; 
t?gt  not  having  ftrength  cnpugb  to  do  ch^^r,  they  were 

fcduccd 
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reduced  to  the  brink  of  min.  The  Pope,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  whac  happened  afcerwardst  might  eafii/ 
have  been  taken  off-,  for  both  he  and  the  Spaniards 
were  reconciled  and  became  their  friends,  as  foon  as 
they  had  recovered  what  chey  had  loft  before  ;  and 
both  of  them  would  willingly  have  joined  with  the 
Venetians  to  defend  Lombardy  againft  the  French, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  too 
powerful  in  Italy.  The  Venetians  tTien  ought  to  have 
given  up  fome  part  of  their  acquifitions,  to  preferve 
the  reft  :  which  mdeed  would  have  been  a£bijD|g  a 
very  wife  part,  if  it  had  been  done  before  the  war 
begun,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be  extorted  by 
neceility  :  for  after  the  war  was  once  commenced,  it 
muft  have  looked  mean  and  pitiful,  and  perhaps 
would  have  done  them  little  or  no  fervice.  But  be» 
fore  that  war  broke  out,  there  were  few  people  at  Ve- 
nice that  forefaw  the  danger  which  hung  over  their 
heads,  ftill  fewer  that  knew  how  to  provide  ^g^inft  it, 
and  no  body  at  all  that  was  able  to  point  out  any  re» 
medy  when  it  fell  upon  them.  To  recapitulate  the 
contents  of  this  Chapter,  1  fay,,  that  as  the  Roman 
Senate  found  means  to  preferve  the  liberties  of  their 
country  againft  the  ambitious  attempts  of  the  Tri» 
t>unes,  chiefly  from  the  number  of  thofe  Magiftrates  ; 
fo  any  Prince  or  State  that  is  attacked  by  a  Confede- 
racy, may  likewife  be  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves 
againft  it,  if  they  have  but  the  addrefs  to  difunitc 
.the  Confederates: 


CHAP;    XII. 

A  wife  General  ought  to  lay  his  own  army  under  a  neceffitj 
of  fighting  :  but  never  to  reduce  an  Eneny  to  fucb  cirr 

cuuTjiances. 

MANY  glorious  aftions  have  been  the  effed  of 
neceffity,  as  I  have  (hewn  in  another  place*  j 
rhfomuch  that  fome  Philofophers  have  affirmed,  that 

•  Sec  the  Art  of  War,  book  IV.  at  the  end. 

neither 
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fxcithcr  the  topgup  nor  the  band  (thofe  two  noble  or- 

g^s  which  were  given  tQ  mankind  to  diflinguilh  and 

jcxalt  them  above  ^11  pt/^cr  creatures)  could  ever  have 

done  fuch  filoniibing  things,  if  necefllty  had  not  im- 

^pcllea  thefi  to  it.     Some  of  the  moft  renowned  Com-- 

jinanders  in  former  times,  well  knowing  the  weight  of 

^eceflity,  and  with  what  a  degree  of  obftinacy  and 

Tefolutipr^  it  infpir^es  an  army,  always  endeavoured  to 

lay  their  Spljdiers  under  a  neccfGty  of  fighting  :  whilft, 

pn  the  contrary,  thjcy  neyer  reduced  an  enemy  to  fuch 

/rircumftancies  ;    bujt  rather  opened  a  w^y  for  their 

jcfcape,  whicn  they  becarpe  dcfperate  ;    though  theyr 

jufed  ail  means  to  depriyie  their  own  troops  Pf  the  like 

<)pportunitiie.s.     Whoever  then  would  animate  cither 

,WL  garrifon  Ì9  a  town  that  is  befieged  to  make  a  brave 

defence^  or  an  army  in  the  field  to  behave  themfelvea 

like  men,  ipuft  above  all  things  endeavour  to  con« 

yince  them  of  the  neceflity  of  fo  doing  :  and  on  the 

other  hand,  a  wife  Cooimander,  before  he  fits  down 

before  a  tow^'*will  be  able  ip  form  a  pretty  good 

)udgn)ent  whether  he  &all  meet  with  much  difficulty 

or  not  in  reducing  jbe  place,  by  confidering  the  de* 

gree  of  neccflity  mnder  which  the  befieged  lie  of 

jmaking  an  pbftinate  defence:   for  if  that  is  great, 

their  rcfolution  will  be  proportionable  to  it  j  if  other- 

.wife,  there  will  be  fo  much  tie  lefs  difficulty  in  the 

;piatter.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  towns  which 

have  revolted  are  much  harder  to  be  reduced  than 

*  •  .  ■  ■  ' 

they  were  to  be  taken  at  firft  :  for  as  they  had  not 
been  guilty  of  any  offence  before,  they  had  no  pu- 
jniffiment  to  fear,  and  confequencly  made  no  great 
difficulty  of  furrendering  to  a.  fuperior  force  :  but 
when  they  have  rebelled,  and  know  they  deferve  to 
be  chaftized,  they  will  endeavour  to  defend  thcmfelves 
,  to  the  laft  man.  Such  a  degree  of  obftinacy  is  like* 
wife  owing  to  the  natural  hatred  which  fometimes 
fubfifis  betwixt  neighbouring  States:  and  this  pro- 
ceeds from  anibition  on  one  fide,  and  jealoufy  on  the 
other  ;  efpecially  betwixt  Princes  and  Common* 
wealths  ;  of  which  we  have  many  examples  in  Tiif* 

cany. 
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cany,  where  thcfc  mutual  fufpicions  put  both  parties 
upon  their  guard»  and  cT)ake  them  obftinate  in  de* 
/cndifig.themlelves.  So  that,  if  we  compare  the  towns 
which  lie  near  Florence,  with  thofe  that  are  near  Ve- 
nice, we  (hall  have  no  occafion  to  wonder  (as  many 
do)  that  the  Florentines  have  fpent  more  and  gained 
lefs  in  their  wars  than  the  Venetians  i  fince  the  latter 
did  not  meet  with  fo  vigorous  an  oppofition  from  the 
'places  they  attacked,  as  the  former  did  :  becaufe 
thofe  that  lay  near  Venice  having  been  ufed  to  live 
tinder  Princes  and  accuftomed  to  fervitude,  were  fo 
far  from  being  averfe  to  any  change  of  Matters,  that 
it  was  a  thing  they  often  wilhed  for  :  fo  that  though 
the  States  which  lay  near  the  Venetians  were  ftronger 
and  more  powerful,  than  thofe  that  bordered  upon 
the  Florentines,  yet  they  were  reduced  with  more 
eafe  than  the  latter,^  becaufe  they  had  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed to  liberty,  and  therefore  did  not  make  fo 
obftinate  a  defence. 

When  a  General  therefore  lays  fiege  to  any  place, 
he  ought  to  make  ufe  of  all  his  addrcfs  to  convince 
the  bcfieged  thty  are  not  under  any  neceflity  of  de- 
fending themfclves  to  the  laft  extremity:  for  which 
purpofe,  he  (hould  promife  them  pardon  if  they  have 
offended  ;  that  fo  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  defpair 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  punifhment  :  or  if  they  are 
afraid  of  lofing  their  liberties,  he  (bould  afliirc  them 
he  has  no  defign  of  infringing  them,  or  of  doing 
them  the  lead  injury  of  any  kind  whatfoevcr  ;  and 
that  he  has  no  further  intention  than  to  reftrain  the 
ambition  of  fome  few  particular  men  amongft  them. 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  often  facilitates  the  re- 
duftipn  of  a  town  :  and  though  thcfc  pretences  are 
cafily  fcen  through  by  men  of  fagaciry  and  penetra- 
tion, yet  they  generally  impofe  upon  the  vulgar-, 
who  being  defirous  of  prefent  eafe  and  quiet,  are  not 
aware  of  the  hook  thit  is  concealed  under  fuch  pro- 
mifes,  and  confequently  are  ofren  gulled  either  out 
of  their  lives  or  liberties  that  way  :  as  it  happened  to 
the  Florentines  not  long  ago,  and  to  CraflTus  and  his 

army 
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army  of  old.     For  though  th«t  Gcrtcral  waa  convin.. 
ceà  himfclf  there  was  no  conBdcncc  to  be  put  in  the 
Parthians,  and  that  they  made  him  fair  promifes,  only 
to  footh  his  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might 
not  think  themfelves  in  dcfperaie  circumftanccs,  and 
under  a  ncccffity  of  being  llriétiy  upon  their  guard  ; 
yet  his  men  were  fo  blinded  with  the  offers  of  peace, 
that. not  being  able  tamake  them  fee  the  danger  they 
were  in,  both  he  and  his  army  were  cut  off.— The 
Samnites,  at  the.  inftigation  of  fome  few  of  their 
Gountrymcn,  who  had  more  ambition  than  the  reft» 
made  an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  a  State  in  aU 
liance  with  the  Romans,  and  plundered  all  the  coun-. 
try  in  contempt  of  Che  treaties  that  fubfitled  betwix? 
them  :  but  repenting  of  what  they  had  done,  they 
afterwards  fent  Annibafladors  not  only  to  afic  pardo» 
of"  the  Romans,  but  to  affure  them  they  would  like* 
wife-  make  ample  reftitution,  and  deliver  up  the  Au- 
thors of  thqft;  hoftiliiies  into  their  hands.     This  lub- 
miflion  however,  being  reje^ed  at  Rome,  and  the 
Amlpaffadors  retitrning  without  any  hopes  of  pardon, 
Claudius  Pontius  their  (Genera),  in  order  to  animate 
^is  men  to  behave  valiantly,  reprefented  to  them  in 
an  harangue,  that  (Ince  the  Romans  would  accept  of 
no  r^tisfaftion,  but  were  determined  to  make  war  up- 
on them,  though,  they  had  offered  to  accommodate 
matters  in  an  amicable  manner,  they  were  under  an 
abfolute  neceflity  of  taking. up  arms  for  their  own 
defence  ;  .**  Juftum  eft  bellum  (faid  he)  quibus  ne- 
^eflarium  ;  fiic  pia  arma  quibus  nulla  nifi  in  at'mis  fpes 
eft  :  a  war  is  always  juft  whca  neceflary  ;  and  it  is  a 
man*sdutyco  take  up  arms  when  there  is  no  other 
way  left  to  preferve  himfclf;"  upon  which  neceflity 
alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory.     But  that  we 
may  have  no  occafion  to  fay  any  thing  more  upon 
ihisfubjeft,  I  (hall  here  add  fome  other  examples  from 
.^he  Roman  Hiftory  which  feem  worthy  of  notice. 
In  a  war  with  the  Veientcs,  Caius  Manilius  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  army,  which  lay  encamped 
jpot  far  from  the  enemy  ^  the  latter  found  means  to 

force 
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force  fome  pare  of  his  entrenchments  :  upon  whlchV 
Manilius  hafted  with  a  body  of  troops  to  fuccour  hisr 
camp,  and  (hut  up  all  the  avenues  to  it  in  fo  efFcéluar 
il  manner  that  he  thought  it  impofiible  for  the  enemy 
to  make  their  efcape.  But  the  Veientes  feeing  they 
Were  thus  enclofed  on  every  fide,  exerted  themTeivetf 
with  fuch  fury  that  they  Icilled  Manilius,  and  would 
have  deftroycd  his  whole  army,  if  one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes had  not  wifely  opened  them  a  way  for  their 
retreat.  Hence  we  fee  that  whilft  the  Veientes  were 
under  a  neceffity  of  fighting,  they  fought  defperate*' 
]y  :  but  as  foon  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  re^^ 
ueating,  they  chofe  rather  to  do  that  than  fight  any 
longer.  The  Volfci  and  ^qui  naving  invaded  the 
Roman  territories,  two  Confuts  were  fent  at  the  head 
of  two  different  armies  to  oppofe  them  ;  and  furpri- 
fing  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  they  enclofed  them  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  Vettius  Mettius  their  General^ 
finding  they  muft  either  fight  their  way  through,  ot 
all  be  cut  to  pieces,  bravely  called  out  to, his  Soldiers^ 
*'  Ite  mecum,  non  murus,  non  vallum  ;  armati  ar*' 
matis  obftant  ;  virtute  pares,  quse  ultimum  ac  maxi* 
mum  telum  eft,  neceOitate  fuperiores  eftis:  follow 
me,  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  rampart  in  the  way  i 
you  have  arms  in  your  hands,  as  well  as  they  ;  yooi" 
courage  is  equal  ;  and  in  point  of  neceffity,  which  is 
the  Qiarpeft  and  beft  weapon,  you  are  fuperior  :**  iri 
which  pafiage,  it  is  remarkable  that  Li^y  calls  Ne* 
ceffity  **  the  Iharpeft  and  beft  weapon.**— Camillus, 
the  wifeft  General  Rome  ever  had,  having  entered 
Veii  by  Storm,  commanded  his  Soldiers  with  a  loud* 
voice  to  fpare  every  man  that  laid  down  his  arms  i 
and  this  he  did  to  facilitate  the  total  reduòlion  of 
that  town,  which  otherwife,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  a^  matter  of  great  difficulty,  if  he  had  laid  thd 
garrifon  under  a  neceffiry  of  defending  themfelves  to 
the  laft  extremity.  But  as  they  were  encouraged  by 
thtfc  orders  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  town  was 
taken  without  niuck  bloodftied  i  and  matiy  other 
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Generals  have  fince   made  ufe  of  the  fame  expe- 
dient ^. 

CHAP.   xrii. 

Whether  a  good  General  and'  a  bad  army^  or  a  good 
army  and  a  iad  General,  are  mojl  to  be  depended' 
upon. 

WHEN  Coriolanus  was  baniflied,  he  retired  to 
the  Volici  ;  and  having  raifed  an  army  amongft 
them,  marched  back  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  it,  in 
order  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  his  Fellow-citizens: 
but  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  Mother,  rather  than  any  confideration  of  the  Ro« 
man  arms,  he  defiftcd  from,  the  enterprize.  From 
this  event,  fay  Livy,  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  Ro« 
liians  were  more  indebted  to  the  excellency  of  their 
Generals  than  the  valour  of  their  Soldiers,  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  Commonwealth  :  for  though 
they  had  always  beat  the  Volfci  before  ;  yet  they  were 
not  able  to  cope  with  them,  after  they  had  got  Corio- 
lanus at  the  head  of  their  forces. 

Now  though  Livy  feems  to  be  of  thisjopinion,  yet 
we  fee  from  many  other  paffages  in  hi&  Hiftory,  that 
the  bravery  of  the  Soldiers  alone  often  did"  very 
;reat  things,  and  that  they  fometimes  ftood  more 
rm,  and.  fought  with  greater  refolution  after  their 
General  was  killed  than  they  had  done  before  :  a9 
it  happened  in  the  army  which  the  Romans  had  in 
Spain  under  the  command  of  the  two  Scipio's,  in 
which,  the  Soldiers  behaved  fo  well  after  the  death 
of  thofe  Generals,  that  they  not  only  defended  them- 
selves, but  fubduèd  the  enemy,  and  maintained  poflfef- 
fion  of  the  whole  Province  for  the  Romans.     So  that 

*  See  a*furtber  difcuflion  of  this  matter^  book  i.  chap,  xlvii.  of 
Moiitaigne*s  EfTajs  :  and  book  vìi.  of  the  Art  of  War,  There  is 
much  good  fènfe  without  doubt  in  the  old  faying,  make  a  goldea 
bridge  for  a  (lying  eùemy.  See  alfo  book  ii.  chapv  xvii.  of  thefe  pif- 
courfes. 
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upon  enquiry,  we  fliall  find  fòme  inftanccs  in  which  ihc 
valour  of  the  Soldiers  alone  gained  a  victory  ;  andi 
others,  wherein  the  conduft  of  the  Commander  only 
had  the  fame  efFedt  :  from  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  if  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  able  to  tffcót 
great  things  fmgly,  nothing  can  (land  before  them 
when  united. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  afked,  whether  a  good  army 
with  a  bad  General,  or  a  good  General  with  a  bad 
army  is  moft  to  be  dreaded  ;  it  may  be  anfwercd, 
that  in  Cacfar's  opinion,  no  great  account  is  to  bd 
made  either  of  one  or  the  other.    For  when  he  march-, 
ed    into  Spain  agaìnft  Afranius  and  Pctreius,    who 
were  at  the  head  of  a  good  army,  he  feemed  to  de-, 
ipife  the  enemy,  "  quia  ibat  ad  exercitum  fine  duce,, 
becaufe  he  was  going  to  fight  an  army  without  a  Gc-^ 
neral,"  hinting  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  two  Com-, 
manders.     On  the  contrary,  when  he  led  his  forces, 
into  Theflaly  againft  Pompey,  he  faid,  *'Vado  ad. 
■duccm  fine  exercitu,  I  am  now  going  to  fight  a  Gene- 
ral without  an  army.**    It  may  likewife  be  demanded, 
whether  it  is  cafier  for  a  good  General  to  make  a  good 
»rmy  ;  or  for  a  good  army  to  make  a  good  General  ? 
But  this  queftion  I  think  is  prefently  anfwered  :  foC 
certainly  many  able  Soldiers  in  an  army  may  fooner 
difcipline  and  inftrudt  one  man  how  to  do  his  duty^ 
than   one   mah   can   form,  difcipline,  and  model  a[ 
whole  army.     When  Lucullus  was  fent  againft  Mi- 
thridates,  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  militar/ 
a  (Fairs  :  but  as  he  had  a  very  good  army  and  many 
excellent  officers  under  him,  they  foon  made  him  an 
able  General.      The  Romans  not  having  free  men 
enow  to  recruit  their  armies,  were  forced  to  arm  ai 
number  of  Slaves,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to 
Scmpronius  Gracchus,  who  difciplined  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  they  became  goo4 
Soldiers,      Pclopidas   and  Epamtnondas  (as-  I  have 
(hewn  elfewhere)  having  delivered  their  countrymen 
the    Thebans  from  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  foon  made 
fuch  Soldiers  of  the' very  peafants,  that  they  not  only 
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fupported  a  war  againft  the  Spartans,  bue  totally 
ifubdued  thètn  at  laft  *:  from  which  wc  fee  there  are 
examples  on  both  fideSj  and  that  it  is  cither  in  the 
power  bf  a  gdod  army  to  make  a  good  General,  ór  o^ 
à  good  General  to  make  a  good  army.  The  belt 
army  in  the  world  however  will  be  apt  to  grow  info-* 
lent  and  mutinous,  if  it  has  not  an  able  General  to 
curb  and  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Soldiers  1 
as  the  Macedonian  troops  did  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Roman  Veterans  in 
the  tirhe  of  their  civil  wars.  So  that  I  think  a  good 
fecneral  who  has  time  to  arm  and  difcipline  a  body  of 
hew  raifed  meh  in  a  proper  manner,  is  much  more 
ito  be  depended  upon  than  an  infolent  army,  even  of 
Veteraiis,  which  has/made  a  fudden  and  tumultuary 
choice  of  forine  officer  to  command  it.  Thofe  Generals 
therefore  are  certainly  worthy  ofthehighefl:  praife  and 
admiration  who  have  not  only  gained  viftories  but  have 
been  previoufly  obliged  to  form  and  difcipline  theif 
troops  before  they'  led  them  on  to  battle,  For  this 
is  a  taflc  that  is  doubly  arduous,  and  requires  fuch 
rare  abilities  that  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
who  have  nfiade  a  gfeat  figure  in  the  world,  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  been  fo  much  admired  and 
l^xtoiled* 


C  H  A  ?,    XIV. 

^hat  new  inventions  and  fudden  cries  fometimés  ^haiie 

Jirange  effeSfs  in  baitteé 

OP  what  irhportance  a  fudden  rumour,  or  un- 
ufual  phenomenon,  or  chance  word  may  be  in 
time  of  battle  (arhongft  many  other  inftances)  we 
have  a  remarkable  one  in  an-cngagemcnc  betwixE  the 
Romans  and  the  Volfci,  where  (^lintius  the  Roman 
General   obfervlng  one  wing  of  his  army  was  be- 

*  See  took  i.  chap,  xxj,  and  book  i.  of  the  Art  of  War. 
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ginning  to  give  way,  called  out  aloud  to  the  Soldiers 
**  to  ftand  their  ground,  for  the  other  wing  had  beat 
the  enemy  j'*  an  artifice  which  fo  animated  his  own 
men,  and  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  other  army, 
that  he  got  the  day  by  it.     Now  if  fuch  things  have 
a  great  efFcft  in  a  well  difciplined  army,  certainly 
they  mull  have  a  much  greater  in  one  that  is  ill  difci* 
plincd  and  apt  to  be  thrown  into  diforder  by  every 
little  accident  :  for  a  proof  of  which,  let  me  relate 
an  event  that  happened  in  our  own  times.     Not  many 
years  ago  the  City  of  Perugia  was  divided  into  two 
factions,  the  Oddi  and  the  Baglioni  ;    the    latter  of 
whom   prevailing,  the  former  were  bani/hed.     But 
having  raifed  fome  forces  and  concluded  them  with 
great  privacy  to  a  place  near  Perugia,  they  were  let 
into  the  town  one  night  by  fome  of  their  friends,  and 
pt  as  far  as  the  main  fquare  without  being  difcovered. 
ut  as  the  Streets  in  that  City  were  barricadoed  with 
ftrong  chains^  the  Oddi  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  their 
forces  with  an  iron  maul  to  break  the  links  of  the 
chains,  and  make  way  for  the  horfe  :  by  which  meaps 
they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  great  fquare,  and 
had  only  one  chain  to  break  which  fecured  the  paf- 
fage  into  it.     But  a  fudden  alarm  being  raifed  when 
they  came  thither,  the  man  who  was  to  break  that 
chain  was  fo  preffed  upon  by  the  Soldiers  behind  him, 
that  not .  having  room  to  manage  the  maul,  he  called 
out  to  them,  ''Keep  back,  keep  back-,"  which  cry 
paffing  from  one  to  another,  thofe  in  the  rear  began 
to  run  away,  and  were  foon  followed  by  all  the  reft 
in  fuch  confuiion  that  the  defign  was  totally  defeated. 
From   hence  we  may  obfcrvc  that  good  order  and 
dikipline  are  neceffary  in  an  army,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent ccnfufion  in  time  of  battle,  but  to  fecure  ic 
from  bcring  thrown  into  diforder  and   confternatioh 
by  accidents  :  for  undifciplined  forces,  befides  their 
other  imperfedtions,  are  particularly  apt  to  be  terrified 
by  any  fudden  rumour  or  unufual  noife.     A  good 
General  therefore  ought  to  appoint  officers  on  pur- 
pofe  to  carry  his  orders  to  every  part  of  his  army,  and 
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to  lay  a  ftri£t  injunAion  upon  his  Soldiers  co  Ihew  no 
thanner  of  regard,  nor  fo  much  as  to  liften  to  any  ar« 
der  or  report  but  what  they  haye  from  thofe  OfiiGers  ; 
who  mud  be  charged  to  deliver  his  commands  word 
for  word  as  they  receive  them  from  his  own  mouth  t 
the  want  t>f  which  precaution  has  often  occafioned 
very  great  confufion  in  an  army. 

*As  to  ftrange  and  fudden  appearances,  a  Genemi 
ought  to  introduce  fome  fuch  thing  in  the  heatof  the 
battle,  if  poflible,  to  encourage  his  own  men,  and 
difmay  the  enemy:  for  nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  gaining  of  a  viftory.  An  inftance  of  which  we 
have  in  the  condud  of  Sulpitius  the.Roman  DiAator^ 
who,  when  he  was  preparing  to  engage  the  Gauls, 
caufed  all  the  futtlers  and  fervants  that  followed  his 
camp  to  be  armed  and  mounted  upon  the  mules  and 
other  beafts  that  ufed>to  carry  the  baggage,  with  co- 
lours and  Qther  marks  of  diftindion  to  make  them 
look  like  a  large  body  of  horfe  ;  and  having  poft^fd  ^ 
them  behind  a  hill,  he  ordered  them  to  make  thqir 
appearance  upon  a  proper  fignal  when 'the  battle 
began  to  grow  hot  :  which  being  executed  accord- 
ingly, ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Gauls  that  they 
loft  the  day*.  A  wife  General  therefore  is  to  ftudy 
thefe  two  points  with  attention  :  in  the  fi rft  place  to 
intimidate  the  enemy  by  fome  fuch  ftratagem  as  this  i 
and  in  the  next,  to  make  due  provifion  to  difcovcr 
and  defeat  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  that  may  be 
pradlifed  againft  him  ;  as  an  Indian  King  ferved  Stt« 
miramis,  who  perceiving  he  had  a  great  many  Ele<* 
phants  in  his  army,  caufed  a  number  of  Csmeis  to  be 
loaded  with  the  Skins  of  buffaloes  and  other  beafts, 
and  to  be  covered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  like 
Elephants,  which  She  ordered  to  advance  againft  the 
Enemy  to  fright  them,  if  it  was  poflible  :  but  the  King 

•  See  the  4th  and  5th  booki  of  the  Art  of  War«  Let  any  one 
figure  to  himfelf  with  what  terror  and  difmay  the  iight  of  men  fight» 
ing  on  borfebacky  and  the  explofion  of  great  guns  inuft  afièét  the  pool* 
American  Indiani  wheA  they  were  fir  ft  introduced  amongft  them  by 
the  Spaniards. 
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difcovered  the  trick,  and  not  only  prevented  the  de- 
figned  efFeA,  but  turned  it  to  her  own  prejudice. 
Mamercus  being  appointed  Dictator  in  a  war  wherein 
the  Romans  were  engaged  with  the  Fidenates,  they 
ordered  a  number  of  men  to  fally  out  of  the  towa 
with  fire  at.  the  end  of  their  lances  whilft  they  were 
fighting  near  the  walls,  in  hopes  that  the  novelty  of 
the  fight  would  have  made  the  Romans  break  their 
ranks. 

With  regard  to  fuch  ftratagems,  we  may  obferve» 
that  when  they  have  fomething  folid  and  efficacious 
to  fupport  them,  they  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  ad- 
,  vantage  ;  bccaufe  the  futility  of  the  whole  is  not  fo 
foon  difcovered  :  but  that  when  they  are  formidable 
rather  in  appearance  than  reality,  it  is  better  either 
to  let  them  alone,  or  to  play  them  off  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  that  their  weak  fide  may  not  fo  eafily  be  found 
out;  as  Sulpitius  did  with  his  Mulateers.  Por  if 
they  are  weak  and  inefi^e&ual  at  the  bottom,  that  will 
prefently  be  perceived  if  you  come  near  the  enemy, 
and  may  do  you  more  harm  than  good  ;  as  the  fham 
Elephants  did  to  Semiramis,  and  the  blazing  lances 
the  Fidenates  ;  which  lafi:  indeed  caufed  fome  little 
diforder  in  the  Roman  army  at  firfl:  ;  but  the  Dila- 
tor coming  upland  reproaching  his  troops  with  pu- 
fiUanimity,  aflced  them  if  they  were  not  aihamed  to  be 
fmoaked  away  like  flies,  encouraging  them  at  the 
fame  time  to  return  to  the  charge  like  men,  and 
*'  burn  the  enemy  with  their  own  fires,  fince  they 
could  not  make  them  their  friends  by  generous  treat- 
ment ;  Suis  fiammis  delete  Fidenas,  quas  veftris  bene- 
ficiis  placare  non  potuiftis:**  upon  which  they  ralli*^ 
cdj  and  utterly  defeated  the  enemy. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

•^  1 

fbaf  mere  than  one  Commander  in  chief  over  an  army 

do  more  harm  than  good. 

AFTER  the  Fidcnatcs  had  rebelled  againft  the 
Romans,  and  dcftroyed  a  Colony  which  they 
had  fent  to  fettle  amongft  them,  the  Romans  created 
four  Tribunes  with  Confutar  power  to  chaftife  them 
for  their  infolence.  One  of  thefe  Tribunes  was  to 
ftay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  City  ;  the  other  three 
were  fent  againft  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes  :  but  no^t 
agreeing  amongft  thcmfelves,  they  neither  gained 
much  honour  in  that  expedition,  nor  did  the  Republic 
fuSer  any  material  lofs  by  it  ;  as  the  mifcondu6);  of 
the  Generals  was  in  fome  meafure  balanced  by  the  va- 
lour of  their  Soldiers.  The  Romans  therefore,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  diforders  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  by  à  diverfity  of  Commanders,  immediately 
created  a  Diftator  :  that  fo  when  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  he  might  aft  with  more  vigour  and 
ftcddinefs. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  how  inconvenient,  and  in- 
deed how  prejudicial  it  is  to  have  feveral  Commanders 
in  chief,  cither  in  an  army  or  a  town  that  is  befieged  : 
and  Livy  very  juftly  fays,  *^  Trcs  Tribuni,  potcftate 
confulari,  documento  fuere,  quam  plurium  imperium 
bello  inutile  eflet  :  tendendo  ad  fua  quifquexonfilia, 
cum  alii  aliud  vidcrctur»  aperucrunt  ad  occafionerti 
locum  hofti  :  The  condudt  of  thefe  three  Tribunes 
with  Confular  power  plainly  (hewed  how  imprudent 
a  thing  it  is  to  give  the  command  of  an  army  to  feve- 
ral perfons  ;  fince  one  of  them  took  one  courfe  and 
aijother  another,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their 
opinions  ;  by  which  they  gave  the  enemy  an  advan- 
tage over  them."  Now  though  this  inftance  may 
feem  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  1  have  laid 
.  -down,  1  will  add  two  more,  one  of  ancient,  the  other 
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of  modern  date,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  ic.    In 
the  year  1 500,  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  having 
retaken  Milan,  fenc  his  forces  to  reduce  Pifa  and  to 
rettore  it  to  the  Florentines  ;  in  which  enterprize  they 
vrere  commanded  by  two  Florentine  CommiiTarieSt 
Giovanni   Battifta  Ridolfi»   and  Luca  degli  Albizi. 
But  as   the   former  was  a  man  of  great  reputation 
and  much  older  than  the  other.  Luca  left  the  manage- 
ment of  every  thing  entirely  to  him  :  and  though 
he  did  not  openly  and  diredtly  oppofe  him  in  any  of 
his  meafures,  yet  he  plainly  (hewed  his  difapprobation 
of  them,  fometimes  by  a  fuUen  filence,  and  fometimes 
by  carping  and  laughing  at  them  behind  his  back  ;  . 
fo  that  he  was  fo  far  from  aflifting  his  Collegue  either 
in  Council  or  any  other  way,  that  he  did  not  give  him- 
felf  the  leaft  trouble  or  concern  about  the  matter. 
But  Ridolfi  being  foon  after  obliged  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence upon  feme  occafion  or  other,  and  the  fole  com^» 
mand  devolving  upon  Albizi,  he  exerted  himfelf  with 
great  ipirit,  prudence  and  aólivity,  and  (hewed  that 
he  was  Maftef  of  many  extraordinary  qualifications, 
v^^hich  he  had  fuflFcred  to  lie  dormant  whil(t  the  com- 
mand was   divided  betwixt  him  and  Ridolfi.     The 
other  inftance  is  out  of  Livy,  who  fpeaking  of  the 
Expedition    in   which*  Quintius  and  Agrippa  com- 
manded the  Roman  army  againft  the  ^qui,  fays  that 
Agrippa  dcfired   chat  Quintius  might  have  the  fole 
management  of  that  war  committed  to  him,  becaufe, 
'^Saluberrimum  ad  adminitirationem  magnarum  re- 
rum  efi,  fummam  imperii  apud  unum  effe  ;  in  the 
adminiftration  cf  great  affairs,  it  is  of  the  utmo(t  im- 
portance to  lodge  the  fupremc  power  in  one  perfori 
only."     But  Princes  and  Republics  aft  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  at  prcfent  ;   and  fen^d  feveral.  Generals 
or  Commiffarics  to  command  one  army  ;  which  often 
creates  infinite  qonfufìon,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  I^Vench  and  Italian  armies  in  our  times.     We 
may  venture  to  conclude  then,  that  it  is  much  better 
%Q  cQir.niit  the  execution  of  an  enterprize  to  one  man 
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of  common  abilities,  than  to  two  of  the  mofl:  able 
meoryòu  can  find»  with  equal  authority  *.    v 

CHAP.     XVI. 

f'hat  men  of  eminent  virtue  and  merit  are  employed 
in  time  of  danger  and  diftrefs  :  hut  in  peaceable  and 
profperous  times^  men  of  the  great eji  riches  and  alliances 

are  preferred. 

« 

IT  always  was^  and  always  will  be  the  fate  of 
able  and  virtuous  men,  to  be  negle(5led  and  laid 
afide  in  peaceable  times,  efpecially  in  a  Common- 
wealth :  for  the  reputation  which  they  have  acquired 
excites  fuch  a  degree  of  envy  that,  during  the  tran- 
quility of  the  State,  many  Citizens  will  afpire  to  be 
tncir  equals  if  not  fuperiours  in  power.  Thucydides 
Cells  us  accordingly,  that  the  Athenians  having  got 
the  better  in  the  Peloponefian  war,  not  only  humbled 
the  pride  of  Sparta,  but  kept  all  Greece  in  awe,  and 
became  fo  powerful,  that  they  formed  a  dcfign  of 
making  themfelves  matters  of  Sicily-  When  the  mat- 
ter came  to  be  deliberated  upon,  Alcibiades  and 
fome  other  Citizens  promoted  it  with  all  their  might; 
not  fo  much  out  of  any  regard  to  the  public  good,  as 
to  gratify  their  own  private  intereft  and  ambition, 
hoping  they  fhould  be  employed  as  Chiefs  in  that 
expedition.  But  Nicias,  a  man  of  the  greatcft  repu- 
tation in  Athens,  oppofed  it  with  no  lefs  vehemence: 
and  the  principal  argument  he  made  ufe  of  in  one  of 
his  harangues  to  convince  the  people  that  he  had  the 
good  of  the  public  alone  at  heart,  and  no  private  view 
or  intereft  of  his  own  to  ferve,  was,  that  by  ciifluading 
them  from  fuch  an  enterprize,  he  rather  prejudiced 
himfclf  than  otherwife  \  becaufe  he  very  well  knew, 
that  whilft  they  continued  in  peace,  many  of  his  Fcl- 
low*citizens  would  be  put  ov^r  his  head  \  but  that  it 
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waf  fliould  break  out,  he  (hould  then  probably  have 
the  fupreme  command.     It  is  a  common  foible  in  all 
Republics  to  negled  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and 
qualifications  in  tiqies  of  peace  and  fecurity  *;  halt  it  is 
very  imprudent,  becaufeit  'k  fare  to  raife  their  in-» 
fiignation,  wh^n  th^y  not  oply  fee  thcqifelves  over- 
looked   and    defpifed,    but  bafe  and  unworthy  men 
prcfcrrecj  ;  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  Repub- 
lics ;  for  great  men,  Who  are  treated  in  this  manner, 
and   know  that  it  is  owing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
fimes,  will  natpr^lly  endeavour  to  embroil  their  coun- 
try in  wars,  which  muft  pfcourfe  be  of  great  preju- 
dice to  it,  and  perhaps  may  end  in  its  deftruftion. 
Confidering  therefore   fometimes,    how    this    evil 
might  be  prevented  in  a  Commonwealth  ;  I  think 
thcVc  ar^^  but  two  ways  of  doing  it  :  one  of  which  isi 
by  keeping  the  Citizens  poor,  or  at  lead  from  gi*ow^ 
ing  too  rich  \  that  fo  they  may  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  advance  themfclves  by  corruption  inftead  of 
abifities  and  inregrity  :  rlie  other  is,  to  be  always  fo 
prepared  for  war,  that  you  may  enter  into  one  when 
you  pXeafe  ;  for  upon  fuch  pccafions  great  and  emi- 
r.cnt  men  mull  of  necelfity  be  ernployed.    This  was 
the  policy  of  the  Romans  in  the  firft  and  bed  ages  of 
their  Commonwealth  ;  for  as  they  conftantly  had  ar- 
mies in  the  field,  they  never  wanted  opportunities  of 
employing  their  beft  Citizens  ;  fo  that  they  could  not 
well  deprive  them  of  the  reward  due  to  their  merit, 
by  giving  it  to  others  that  were  unworthy  of  it  :  and 
if  ever  they  cither  happened  to  miftake  their  man,  or 
had  a  mind  to  try  his  abilities,  and  any  misfortune  or 
diforder  enfued,  they  foon  corrected  their  error.     But 
other  I^epubl.fs  v/hich  have  no  fuch  provifions,  ancj 
pever  make  war  but  when  they  are  forced  to  it  by 
neceflity,  cannot  prevent  thefe  inconveniencies  ;  at^d 
therefore  muft  be  fubjedt  to  great  dangers  and  trou- 
bles,   efpccialjy  when   the   perfon    who  is  neglefted 
happens  to  be  of  a  revengeful  difpofition,  and  has 
great  in^ereft  and  many  partizans  in  the  Common- 
Yf^a^th.     Nevcrthekfsj  thoggh  the  Romans  kept  clear 
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of  this  evil  for  a  confiderable  time,  yet  after  they  had 
vaD(]ui(hed  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  had 
no  other  war  of  any  great  importance  upon  their, 
hands,  they  feemed  to  diipofe  of  their  honours  and  the 
command  of  their  armies  not  according  to  merit,  but 
the  degree  of  favour  and  popularity  which  any  one 
had   acquired  amongft  his  Fellow-citizens.     Paulus 
^milius  was   refufed  the  Confullhip  feveral  times» 
and  could  never  obtain  that  honour  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Macedonian  war  ;   for  then  the 
Citizens    apprehending    it    would  be  attended  with' 
much  danger,  unanimoufly  made  choice  of  him  to 
conduft  it.    The  Republic  of  Florence  being  en- 
gaged in  many  wars  after  the  year  1494,  and  all  the 
Florentine  Generals  having  behaved  ill,  Antonio  Gia- 
comini  was  fixed   upon   at  laft   to   command   their 
troops,   and  ihewed  himfelf  fo  able  a  Soldier,  that 
whilft  there  was  any  appearance  of  danger  left,  the 
reft-  of  the  Citizens  feemed  to  have  laid  afide  all  envy 
and  ambition;  for  he  had  not  fo  much  as  one  conipe- 
ticor  in  the  eledtion  of  a  Commiffary  :  but  afterwards 
when   the   danger  was  blown  over,  and  a  new  war 
broke  out,    the   management  of  which   was   more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  honour  and  fuccefs  than  any 
fort  of  difficulty  or  hazard,  there  were  fo  many  Candi- 
dates for  the  Office  of  Commiflary,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  three  were  to  be  appointed  to  go  upon  an  expedi- 
tion againft  Pifa,  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  be 
chofen  one  of  that  number;    And  thoucrh  there  can 
be  no  certain  eftimate  made  of  the  lofs  our  Republic 
fuftained  by  neglcfting  Giacomini,  yet  we  may  pretty 
well  guefs  at  it:  for  as  the  Pifans  were  very  ill  pro- 
vided for  their  defence,  if  he  had  conduced  the  Siege, 
he  would  foon  have  reduced  them  tofuch  extremities, 
that  they  muft  have  furrendered  at  difcretion  :  but  the 
Siege  being  carried  on  by  Commanders  of  little  expe- 
rience in  military  affairs,  the  Pifans  held  out  fo  long 
that  the  Florentines  were  forced  to  buy  the  place  at 
laft,   when  they  might  otherwife  have  had  it  for  no- 
thing.   Giacomini  then  muft  certainly  be  highly  dif- 

gufted 
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gulled  at  fuch  treatment  :  and  indeed  a  man  in  fucb 
a  cafe  muft  be  pofTeiTed  of  a  great  degree  of  patience 
and  goodnefs,  not  to  take  revenge,  if  it  lies  in  his 
power,  either  upon  the  whole  Commonwealth  or  fome 

S articular   perfon  :   againft  which,   every    Republic 
lould  take  fpeclal  care  to  guard  itfelf,  as  I  (hall  ihew 
in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

fthat  a  man  who  has  been  injured  or  difguftedj  Jbould  not 
^be  trujted  afterwards  in  any  Office  of  authority  or 
.    importance. 

A  Commonwealth  ought  to  take  particular  care 
never  to  prefer  a  man  to  an^  place  of  trufl  or 
authority,  whom  they  have  firfl  injured  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree.  Claudius  Nero  was  fent  into  S]pain 
with  an  army  agàinft  Afdrubal  ;  and  though  he  had 
poireiTcd  himfelf  of  all  the  paiTes  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  ihut  them  up  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  neceliity 
cither  of  fighting  him  with  difavantage,  or  of  perilh- 
ing  with  hunger  ^  yet  Afdrubal  had  the  addrefs  to 
amufe  him  with  overtures  of  peace,  till  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  fafe  retreat,  and  efcaping 
entirely  out  of  his  hands.  Whea  this  came  to  be 
known  at  Rome,  he  was  exceedingly  blamed  for  his 
conduft,  both  by  the  Senate  and  people,  and  fo  cen- 
fured  by  the  whole  City,  that  he  was  not  a  little  mor- 
tified at  it.  But  being  afterwards  created  ConfuL,  and 
fent  out  againlt  Hannibal,  he  divided  his  army,  and 
marched  with  one  part  of  it  to  join  another  body  of 
troops  which  was  under  the  command,  of  his  Colle^ 
gue,  in  order  to  fight  Aldrubd  before  he  could  be 
reinforced  by  Hannibal  :  which  was  reckoned  fo  dan-i 
gerous  a  ftep,  that  the  Republic  was  in  great  pain 
s^nd  anxiety  till  they  received  int,eUigence.that;  he  had 
defeated  Afdrubal.    Being  aiked,.  after  (he  aSair  was 
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over,  what  could  induce  hicn  to  take  fo  defperate  a 
rjefolution,  19  which  he  rifqued  the  liberties  of  his 
eountry  as  it  were  upon  one  throw,  and  that  too  with* 
out  any  apparent  necelfity  ;  he  faid  he  did  it  becaule 
he  knew  that  if  he  fucceeded,  he  fhould  recover  the 
reputation  he  had  loft  in  Spain  ;  but  if  he  mifcarried, 
he  fhould  fufficiently  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  State 
and  thofe  Citizens  who  had  abufed  hin)  in  fo  ungrate* 
fui  and  rude  a  manner.  Now  if  the  refentment  thai: 
is  always  excited  by  fuch  ufage  could  produce  thefe 
efieds  in  the  breaft  of  a  Roman,  and  at  a  time  when 
that  Republic  was  yet  incorrupt,  it  may  well  be  ej> 
peÀed  to  operate  more  powerfully  in  perfons  who  live 
in  a  Commonwealth  that  is  lefs  virtuous,  and  have  no^ 
fo  much  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public  as  the  gra^^ 
tification  of  their  own  paflions.  And  as  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  prefcribe  any  certain  remedy  for  fuch  evils,  it  is 
confequently  impoffible  thatany  Commonwealth  (houkl 
be  perpetual  ;  (ince  they  are  all  liable  to  a  thoufand 
unexpedted  accidents  which  may  occafion  its  ruin. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

That  nothing  Jhews  the  abilities  af  a  General  fi  tnuch^ 
as  to  penetrate  into  the  dejigns  of  the  Enemy. 

EPAMINONDAS  the  Theban  ufed  to  fay  that 
nothing  was  more  necefTary  or  of  greater  fer« 
V4ce  to  a  general  than  to  penetrate  into  the  defigns  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  fisce  it  is  generally  a  difficult  matter, 
he  certainly  is  worthy  of  much  praife  who  fucceeds  in 
it.  For  if  the  very  aftions  of  an  enemy,  and  thofe  too 
which  fall  under  our  immediate  notice  and  obferva- 
tion  are  often  myfterious  and  hard  to  be  accounted 
for,  certainly  it  muft  be  much  more  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  their  fecret  defigns  and  intentions.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened,  when  an  engagement  has  lafted 
till  night,  that  the  conquering  army  has  thought  itfelf 
defeated,  and  that  which  bds  had  the  worft:  ^  it,  has 

looked 
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looked  upon  icfelf  as  viftorious  ;  an  error  that  fome- 
times  proves  fatal  to  thofe  that  fall  into  it  ;  as  it  did  to 
Brutus  and  Caffius,  who  were  ruined  by  a  miftake  of 
this  kind.     For  the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded 
Having  routed  the  forces  he  was  engaged  with,  Caflius» 
on   the  contrary,   thought    it    had    been   defeated,, 
«nd  killed  himfelf  in  defpair.     At  the  battle  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Lorn  hardy  which  happened  not  long  ago 
betwixt  the  French  and  the  Swifs,  night  coming  on, 
a  body  of  Swifs»  which  remainded  entire  and  unbroken, 
thought  they  had  got  the  day,  not  knowing  that  the 
reft  of  their  army  was  routed  and  difperfed  :  fo  that 
inftead  of  retreating  in  the  dark,  as  they  might  have 
done,  they  continued  upon  the  field  of  battle  till  the 
next  mornings  at  which  time  they  were  charged  again 
and  cut  to  pieces.     The  Pope's  army  and  that  of  the 
King  of  Spain  had  like  to  have  been  ruined  alfo  by 
this  miftake  :  for  upon  a  falfe  report  that  the  Swifs 
had  gained  a  viftory,  they  paffed  the  Po,  and  ad- 
vanced fo  far  that  they  very  narrowly  efcaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  before  they  were  unde- 
ceived.    An  error  of  the  fame  kind  happened  in  the 
camps  of  the  Romans  and  the  ^qui  :  for  Sempronius 
the  Roman  Conful  being  lent  with  an  army  againft 
the   Enemy,    and  forcing  them  to  an  engagement 
which  continued  till  night  with  various  fuccefs  on 
each  fide  ;  when  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  both 
armies  had  fuftained  confiderable  lofs  in  the  battle, 
neither  of  them  returned  to  their  camp,  but  drew  off 
to  the  neighbouring  hills,  where  they  thought  they 
ihould  be  more  fecure.     The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts  ;   one  of  which  had  followed  the 
Conful;  the  other  Tempanius,  a  Centurion,  towhofc 
valour  and  condufi:  it  was  owing  that  the  Romans  had 
not  been  entiriely  routed  that  day.     But  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Conful  hearing  no  more  of  the  enemy,  re- 
treated towards  Rome  ;   as  the  JEqui  likewifc  did 
towards  their  own  country  :  for  each  fide  thinking 
they  had  loft  the  day,   marched  away,  and  left  their 
camps  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.    It  happened  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  that  Tempanius,  who  was  likewife  going  to  re- 
treat with  the  reft  of  the  Roman  army^  had  intclli- 
jgence  from  fome  of  the  -flSqui  who  were  wounded 
and  afterwards  taken  prifoncrs,  that  their  Generals 
Tiad  quitted  the  field  and  left  the  camp  which  they 
had  poflefled  ;  upon  which,^  he  in  the  firft  place  re- 
turned to  the  Roman  camp,  and  having  fecurcd  that, 
immediately  plundered  the  enemy's,  and  returned 
viétorious  to  Rome  :  an  advantage  which  was  gained 
merely  by  his  having  received  informatirtr  of  the  ene- 
my's miftakc,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  that  into 
whicJh  the  Romans  had  fallen  thcmfelves. 

Hence  we  fee  it  fometimes  happens  that  two  op* 
pofitc  armies  may  be  in  the  fame  error,  and  preffcd 
by  the  fame  neceffity  ;  and  that  that  will  come  off* 
•with  the  advantage  at  laft,  which  is  firft  acquainted 
with  the  diftrefs  of  the  other.  To  confirm  this,  I 
fhall  add  another  example  which  happened  not  long 
ago  in  our  own  country.  In  the  year  1498^  when 
the  Florentines  had  entered  the  territories  of  Pifa 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  clpfe  fiege  to  that 
City,  the  Venetians  having  taken  it  under  their  pro- 
teftion,  and  feeing  no  other  method  to  fave  it,  re- 
folved  to  make  a  diverfion  by  invading  fome  other 
part  of  the  Florentine  dominions  :  for  which  purpofe» 
they  fcnt  a  large  body  of  forces  into  the  vale  of  La- 
mona,  and  not  only  feized  upon  Marradi,  but  laid 
fiege  to  the  Fortrefs  of  Caftiglione;  which  ftands  up- 
on a  hill  above  it.  The  Florentines  being  alarmed 
at  this,  determined  to  fuccour  the  fortrefs  -,  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  their  army  before 
Pifa  :  and  therefore  having  made  new  levies  both  of 
horfe  and  foot,  they  fent  them  tovyards  that  place  un- 
der the  command  of  Jacopo  <i*Appiano,  Lord  of 
Piombino,  and  Count  Rinuccio  da  Marciano.  But 
upon  the  arrival  of  thefe  forces  near  Caftiglione,  the 
Venetians  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  into  the  town  : 
fo  that  the  two  armies  lying  clofe  together  for  feveral 
days,  both  fufFcred  greatly  for  want  of  provifions  and 
other  neceflaries  ;  and  as  neither  of  them  durft  come 

ta 
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to  an  engagement,  nor  was  aware  of  thè  other^s  di* 
ftrei^,  it  happened  chat  ihey  both  refolved  to  quit 
their  fittiation  the  fame  morning  ;  the  Venetians  de«- 
/igning  to  retreat  towards  Berzighella  and  Faenza^ 
and  the  Florentines  towards  Cafaglia  and  Miigello. 
y/hen  the  niormng  oame,  and  each  fide  had  begun  to 
fend  away  their  baggage,  a  poor  old  woman  who 
lived  in  Marradi,  happening  to  come  into  the  Floren-- 
tine  camp  to  fee  fome  relations  ihe  had  there,  inform* 
ed  them  that  the  Venetians  were  marching  off:  upon 
which,  the  Florentine  Generals  taking  courage,  im- 
mediately purfued  them  with  all  their  forces,  and 
wrote  word  to  Florence  that  they  had  not  only  ob- 
liged the  enemy  to  quit  Marradi,  but  had  adually 
beat  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  This  vi£tory^ 
then  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  was  wholly  owing  ta 
/ch^mce  5  for  if  the  Venetians  had  happened  to  have 
known  that  |:he  Florentines  were  in  nn)tion,  before 
the  latter  were  aware  of  their  decamping,  the  confe- 
qoence  would  certainly  have  been  the  fame  with  re*^ 
gard  to  them,  and  the  Florentines  muft  have  conie 
off  mih  difadvantage. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

Whether  rigaurf  or  clemency  and  gentle  means^  have  a 

greater  effeSi  upon  the  multitude. 


A 


T  a  time  when  the  Roman  Republic  was  nììfcr. 
^  ably  divided  by  inteftine  difcords  betwixt  the 
^atncians  and  the  Plebeians,  yet,  as  they  were  like- 
wife  engaged  m  war3  abroad,  they  fcnt  out  two  ar* 
niies  under  the  command  of  Quintras  and  Appius 
Claudius.  Appius  behaving  with  great  rigour  airf 
aufterity  in  his  command,  was  fo  ill  obeyed  by  his 
Soldiers  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  Province  with 
as  much  difgvace,  as  if  he  had  been  driven  out  of  it 
by  the  enemy  :  whtfft  Quintius  on  the  centrary,  bein^ 
of  a  benign  and  affable  difpofition,  was  fo  welt  ferved 

^1 
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by  his  troops,  that  he  fucceeded  in  all  his  enterprizes. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  command  over  a  multi- 
tude is  much  better  fupported  by  gentle  a^nd  benevo* 
lent  meafures,  than  by  rigorous  and  Tevere  punì(h«^ 
ments.  But  many  are  of  a  different  opinion,  efpeci* 
ally  Tacitus,  w^ho  fays,  "  in  multitudine  rcgenda  plus 
pcena  quam  obfequium  valet  :  it  is  an  eader  matter 
to  rule  a  multitude  with  a  high  hand,  than  by  gentle^ 
nefs  and  clemency.*' 

In  order  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,  we  mufi 
obferve,  that  the  people  to  be  governed  arc  either  in 
fome  meafurc  your  equals  and  Fellow-citizens»  or 
fuch  as  are  abfolutely  fubjedi:  to  you.     In  the  firil 
cafe,  you  cannot  fòcurely  treat  thefti  with  that  feve- 
rity  which  Tacitus  feems  to  recommend  -,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  Roman  people  had  an  equal  iharc  with 
the  Patricians  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Gdrftrli* 
tnent,  they  were  not  to  be  treated  in  an  infolent  and 
cruel  manner,  by  perfons  who  had  but  a  temporary 
command  over  them.      Accordingly,   we  fee   th«^ 
thófe  Roman  Generals  who  cafefled  their  Soldiers^ 
and  were  beloved  by  them,  always  performed  greater 
exploits  than  thofe  who  ufed  them  harfhly,  «ad  mad^. 
themfelves  hated  and  feared  ;  c3(cept  they  happened 
to  be  men  of  very  extraordinary  charafter,,  like  Man^ 
lius  Torquatus.     But  Whoeve^r  has  the  command  over 
people  that  are  his  oVvn  fubjcflis  (for  of  fuch  Tacitus 
fpeaks)  muft  of  neceffity  have  recourfe  to  rigour  and 
feverity,  inftead  of  mildnefs  and  humanity,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  rebelling  and  trampling  upòi\ 
him.     This  however,  ought  to  be  praftiicd  with  due 
moderation,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  excite 
public  hatred,  which  is  always  of  great  prejudice  to 
Rulers.     Now  the  way  to  avoid  it,  is  not  to  make 
too  free  with  the  properties  of  your  Subjcds  :  for  as 
to  their  blood,  few  Rulers  are  defirous  of  fhcdding 
it,  except  it  is  either  to  poflcfs  thcmfdvcs  of  fome 
cftate,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency,  whicli 
they  are  neceflarily  obliged  to  comply  with.     In  the 
former  calè,  indeed,  when  they  are  governed  by  ava- 
rice, 
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rice,  as  they  mud  naturally  be  tempted  to  take  away 
the  lives  of  their  Siibjefts,  fo  they  never  want  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  fuch  an  appetite^  as  Ì  have 
{hewn  at  large  elfewhere  *. 

The  conduft  of  Quintius,  therefore,  h  mòre  to  bcf 
commended  than  that  of  Appius  ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Tacitus  is  juft  enough  in  other  circumftances,  and 
under  proper  reftriél:ions« 

en Ap.  tt. 

« 
That  one  inftance  of  humanity  and  generofiiy  bad  a  great ef 
effeS  upon  the  Falifci^  than  nil  the  weight  of  the  Rò^ 
man  arms. 

WHEN  the  t'alifci  were  bcfieged  by  Camillus^ 
a  School-mafter,  to  whofe  care  moft  of  the 
Nobility  in  that  City  had  cortimitted  their  Sons^ 
thinking  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Camillus  and  the 
Romans^  took  all  his  Pupils  out  of  the  City  with 
him>  under  pretehce  of  exercife  and  recreation,  and 
infenfibly  led  them  to  the  enemy*s  camp,  where  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Camillus,  telling  him  that  he 
had  it  then  in  his  power  to  make  the  town  furrehder 
upon  what  terms  be  pleaf^d.  But  Camillus  abhor- 
ring the  bafenefs  of  the  deed,  not  only  refufed  to  re; 
ceive  them,  but  ordered  him  to  be  ftripped  naked, 
and  to  have  his  hands  tied  behind  him  ;  and  having 
given  every  one  of  the  boys  a  rod,  made  them  whip 
him  all  the  way  back  again  into  the  town.  An  ac- 
tion fo  generous  and  humane,  that  the  Falifci  were 
ftruck  with  admiration  ;  and  inftead  of  making  any 
further  defence,  immediately  furrcndcrcd. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  tendernefs  and  huma. 
nity  have  fometimes  a  much  greater  cfiFeót  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  than  anv  fort  of  violence  which  can 
ppffibly  be  ufed  :  and  that  Cities,  and  even  whole 

•  See  the  Prince,  chap.  xvii.  xix.  and  Pol.  Difc,  book  lit.  chap.  vi. 
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Provinces  have  often  been  fubdued  by  one  aft  of 
Compaffion,  Continence,  or  Generofity,  when  no  hu- 
man force  could  have  conquered  them  :  of  which  we 
have  many  other  examples  in  Hiftory,  The  Ron^ans 
were  never  able  to  drive  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy  by  dint 
of  arms  :  and  yet  Fabricius  obliged  him  to  quit  it, 
by  giving  him  notice  that  one  of  his  domeftics  had 
offered  to  poifon  him.,  Again,  Scipio  Africanus  did 
not  gain  fo  much  reputation  in  Spain  by  taking  new, 
Carthage,  as  he  did  by  a  noble  example  of  his  con- 
tinence, when  he  immediately  reftored  a  young  and 
beautiful  Lady  (whom  he  had  taken  prifoner)  to  her 
hufbànd  ;  the  fame  of  which  aftion  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  all  that  nation,  and  made  the  people  his 
friends,  inftead  of  enemies  *. 

We  fee  then  how  greatly  fuch  virtues  are  admired 
by  all  men,  and  how  much  'they  are  celebrated  and 
recommended  by  hiftorians  as  well  as  philofophers. 
Xenophon,  in  particular,  takes  great  pains  to  fliew 
what  honour,  and  how  many  viftories  Cyrus  acquired 
by  his  humanity,  affability,  freedom  from  pride, 
cruelty,  luxury,  and  all  other  vices  that  (lain  the  life 
of  man.  Neverthelefs,  as  Hannibal  acquired  great' 
reputation  and  many  remarkable  viftories  by  very 
different  methods,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to 
enquire  in  the  next  Chapter  to  what  caufes  that  Was 
owing. 

CHAP.     XXI. 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  flannibal  acquired  as  much  glory 
in  Italy ^  as  Scipio  did  in  Spain^  but  by  quite  different 
metkods. 

IT  may  appear  ftrange  that  fome  Commanders  have 
performed  very  great  things,  and  gained  much 
glory  and  renown  by  quite  different  methods  from 
thofe  prelcribed  in  the  lall  Chapter.     From  whence 

.    •  See  book  II.  chap.  xxi.  of  thcfe  Difcourfes. 
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many  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fuch  virtues  do 
not  contribute  to  make  a  Commander  fortunate  and 
renowned,  any  more  than  the  qualities  that  are  to. 
tally  oppofite  to  them  ;  fince  the  fame  degree  of  fame 
and  reputation  is  to  be  acquired  one  way  as  well  as 
the  other.  If  Scipio  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all 
Spain  by  his  humanity  and  clemency  ;  Hannibal,  on 
the  contrary,  pretty  nearly  effefted  the  fame  thing  in 
Italy,  by  very  different  means  •,  that  is,  by  every  fpe- 
cies  of  violence,  cruelty,  rapine,  and  perfidy  ;  for 
almoft  all  the  Cities  and  States  in  that  Province  fur- 
rendered  to  him*  Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf, 
how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  I  think  feveral  rea« 
fons  may  be  affigned  for  it. 

In  the  firft  place^  all  men  are  fo  fond  of  novelty, 
that  people  who  live  happy  and  free,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  quite  otherwife,  often  wiQi  for  a  change  of 
Government  ;  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  (as  I 
have  faid  clfewhere)  to  be  fatiatcd  with  profperity,  as 
well  as  tired  with  adverfity.    To  this  difpofition  it  is 
owing,  that  upon  any  rebellion  or  invafion,  the  Chiefs 
of  it,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  never  want  friends 
and  followers  to  abet  and  affili  them  ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  them  is,  the  greater  will  be  their  pro- 
grefs.    There  are  likewife  two  other  powerful  motives 
of  human  adlions,  viz.  Love  and  fear,  which  operate 
very  ftrongly  upon  fuch  occafions  :  fo  that  if  a  Ge- 
neral can  niake  himfelf  either  much  beloved  or  much 
feared,  he  will  be  followed  and'obeyed  by  many,  and 
commonly  by  more  in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the  for- 
mer.    Whichfoever  of  thefe  two  courfes  therefore, 
fuch  a  Commander  (hall  think  fit  to  purfue,  the  ef- 
fedt  will  be  the  fame,  if  he  is  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  reputation,  like  Hannibal  or  Scipio,  and  knows 
how  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  that  may  proceed 
from  his  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  either  too 
much  beloved,  or  too  much  feared.    For  each  of 
thefe  extremes  has  its  inconveniencies,  and  fuch  too 
as  may  prove  fatal  to  him  :  becaufe,  by  taking  too 
niuch  pains  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  he 
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may  ftoop  fo  low  as  to  make  himfclf  cheap  and  con- 
temptible J  and  by  too  much  feverity  he  will  become 
odious  :  to  fieer  a  middle  courfe  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoflible.  It  requires  great  abilities  there- 
fore, to  remedy  the  inconveniencies  that  may  arife 
from  exceflfcs  of  either  kind,  as  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
did  ;  for,  though  they  both  owed  their  fuccefs  and  re- 
putation to  purfuing  the  different  methods  above- 
mentioned^  yet  it  mufl:  be  confeifed,  that  they  both 
likewife  fuffcred  forno  inconveniencies  from  them. 
With  regard  to  Scipio,  part  of  his  army  and  fome  of 
his  friends  revolted  from  him  in  Spain  ;  which  was 
entirely  owing  to  want  of  proper  feverity,  and  the 
little  awe  in  which  they  flood  of  his  perfon  :  for  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  naturally  fo  reftlefs,  that 
when  they  fee  any  little  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  ambition)  they  prefcntly  forget  the  allegiance 
they  owe  their  Governors,  and  the  favours  they  have 
received  from  them  :  fo  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
inconveniehce,  Scipio  was  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to 
proceed  with  a  degree  of  feverity  which  he  had  not 
praftifed  before.  As  to  Hannibal,  we  do  not  cer- 
tainly know  of  any  particular  inftance  in  which  his 
Cruelty  and  perfidy  was  of  prejudice  to  him  :  but  we 
may  fuppofè,-ihat  the  reafon  why  the  Neapolitans  and 
fome  other  people  continued  C>  firmly  attached  to  the 
Romansj  was  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  him.  This 
we  know,  however,  that  his  favage  and  barbarous 
manner  of  proceeding  made  the  Romans  more  inve- 
terate agaiilft  him  than  any  other  enemy  they  ever 
had.  For  though  Pyrrhus  was  at  their  very  doors, 
and  harrafling  all  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  yet 
they  had  the  gencrofity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  de- 
fign  which  one  of  his  domeftics  had  formed  to  poifoa 
him  ;  but  they  never  ceafed  to  perfccute  Hannibal, 
even  after  he  was  ruined,  till  they  procured  his  death. 
This  was  the  confequence  of  his  extreme  cruelty  and 
perfidy  :  but  fuch  were  his  abilities,  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  acquired,  and  fo  great  was  his  au- 
thority, that  it  is  mentioned  by  all  Hiftorians  as  a  re- 
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markable  circumftance,  that  though  hts  army  was 
compofcd  of  many  different  nations,  there  never  was 
any  mutiny  or  diffention  in  it. 

I  conclade,  therefore,  that  it  i»  not  wtTy  material^ 
which  of  the  two  abovementioned  courfes  a  Com- 
mander takes,  provided  he  is  a  man  of  fufficient  abi- 
lities to  corredi  the  inconveniencies  ihat  may  flow 
from  any  undue  exertion  of  them.  And  as  Hannibal 
and  Scipio  both  gained  great  reputation,  the  one  by" 
laudable,  the  other  by  deteflable  means,  it  may  noe 
fecm  altogether  foreign  to  our  fubjeft,  if  we  fay  fomc- 
thing  in  the  next  Chapter  of  two  Roman  Citizens, 
who  acquired  the  fame  degree  of  glory,  but  by  very 
different,  though  iaudabk  means. 


C  H  A  P.   xxir. 

That  Manlius  Torquatus  by  his  feverityy  and  Valerius 
Corvinus  by  bis  gentUnefs^  acquired  the  fame  degree  of 
refutation. 

THERE  were  in  Rome  at  the  fame  tinie  two 
great  Commanders,  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Valerius  Corvinus,  who  were  equally  renowned  for 
their  prowefs  and  conduft  againfl  an  enemy,  and 
equal  in  their  honours  and  the  number  of  their  tri- 
umphs, but  very  different  in  their  manner  of  treating 
their  Soldiers.  Manlius  proceeded  with  the  utmoft 
feverity,  and  never,  fpared  them  upon  any  occafion, 
cither  in  point  of  duty  or  punifhment  :  whilft  Vale- 
rius, on  the  contrary,  always  behaved  towards  them 
with  the  greacefl  tenderncfs,  affability,  and  familia- 
rity. Manlius,  in  order  to  keep  up  military  difcipline 
in  full  force,  and  make  himfcif  punftually  obeyed, 
put  his  own  fon  to  death,  though  vidorious,  for  en- 
gaging the  enemy  without  his  orders  :  Valerius  never 
punifhed  any  one  in  that  manner.  Neverthelefs,  the 
methods  they  took,  though  direélly  contrary  to  each 
other,  had  the  fame  cffcót  j  for  they  both  triumphed 

over 
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over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  both  contributed  to  ag- 
grandize their  couiirry,  and  both  acquired  very  great 
reputation.  None  of  their  Soldiers  ever  declined 
fighting,  òr  mutinied,  or  difobeyed  their  commands 
in  any  rcfpeft  whatfoever  ;  though  thofe  of  Manlius 
were  fometimcs  lb  harfli  and  rigorous,  that  afterwards, 
when  any  fevere  orders  were  iflued  out,  they  were 
called,  "  Manliana»  imperia,  Manlian  orders.'*  It 
may  not  be  amifs  therefore  to  enquire,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  what  caufes  it  was  owing  that  Manlius  was 
obliged  to  aft  with  fuch  a  degree  of  fcverity  :  in  the 
next,  what  it  was  «that  enabled  Valerius  to  proceed 
with  fo  much  lenity  :  thirdly,  how  it  came  to  paft, 
that  thefe  two  methods,  fo  different  from  on^  another, 
produced  the  fame  effeft;  and  in  the  laft  place^whi^h: 
of  them  is  mod  worthy  of  imitation. 

Whoever  confiders  the  char^fter  of  Manlius,  from 
the  account  which  Livy  gives  of  his  conduft,  will 
find  that  he  was  a  very  brave  man,  a  true  friend  to  his 
country,  dutiful  and  afFedionate  to  his  parents,  and 
ftridly  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  commands  of  his 
fuperiors.  All  this  appears  from  variety  of  inftances, 
particularly  from  his  fighting  and  killing  a  gigantic 
Gaul,  who  had  challenged  any  man  in  the  Roman  ar- 
my to  a  fingle  combat  ;  from  defending  his  father  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life,  againft  one  of  the  Tribunes 
who  had  accufed  him  -,  and  from  what  he  faid  to  the 
Conful  before  he  went  out  to  fight  the  Gaul  ;  '*  in- 
juflu  tuo  adverfus  hoftem  nunquam  pugnabo,  non  fi 
certam  viftoriam  videam  :  Without  your  permifllon  I 
will  never  fight  any  enemy,  though  I  was  fure  of  a 
,vi<5lory.'*  When  a  man  of  this  ftamp  comes  to  com- 
mand an  army,  it  may  naturally  be  expetìed,  that  he 
will  endeavour  to  make  others  like  himfelf  ;  that  his 
«courage  will  prompt  him  to  give  bold  orders  ;  and 
that  his' regard  to  diicipline  will  make  him  take  care 
that  they  are  puncSlually  executed.  For  it  m^y  be 
looked  upon  as  a  never-failing  maxim,  that  in  great 
and  arduous  undertakings  all  orders  muft  be  obeyed, 
fcem  they  ever  fo  harfh  and  rigorous  (as  they  mgft  of 
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cQurfe  be  fomedmes  upon  fuch  occafions)  otherwife 
the  entcrpHze  will  certainly  mifcarry.  Hence  we  may 
obfervc,  that  in  order  to  be  well  obeyed,  it  is  ncccf- 
fary  in  the  firft  place  to  know  how  to  command  :  for 
which  purpoie,  a  man  ought  to  compare  his  own  con- 
dition and  abilities  with  thofe  of  others  that  are  to 
ferve  under  him  :  and  if  he  find$  himfelf  in  a  capa* 
city  to  rule  them,  he  may  then  enforce  hÌ3  commands 
with  rigour  ;  if  not,  he  muft  let  it  alone.  A  certain 
wife  man  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  that  in  order  to  go? 
vern  a  Republic  with  authority,  there  mufl:  be  a  due 
proportion  eftabfiihed  betwixt  thofe  that  rule  and 
thofe  that  are  to  be  ruled  ;  in  which  cafe  the  power 
pf  the  Governors  will  be  durable  and  fecure  :  but 
where  the  governed  are  ftronger  than  their  Governors, 
the  power  of  the  latter  will  be  of  ihort  continu- 
ance. 

But  to  refumc,  my  fubjeflr.  I  fay,  that  harfti  and 
fpirited  commands  proceed  from  a  rigorous  and  bold 
difpofition  ;  and  that  whoever  gives  fuch  orders,  muft 
be  very  ftrift  in  feeing  them  punélually  executed, 
Otherwife  th^y  will  not  be  regarded.  A  perfon  how- 
ever^ who  is  not  of  this  cad,  ihould  not  give  fucli  or- 
ders, but  content  himfelf  with  others  of  a  milder  na? 
ture  :  for,  if  ordinary  commands  only  are  difobeyed^ 
be  may  slQ:  with  clemency  and  gentlenefs,  as  the  pu- 
niihment  ufual  upon  thofe  occafions  will  be  fufficient, 
which,  being  imputed  to  the  common  eftablifhed  laws, 
brings  no  particular  odium  upon  himiijf.  We  may 
conclude  then,  that  Manlius  was  obliged  to  adi  as  he 
did  by  the  extraordinary  commands  he  gave,  which 
were  owing  to  the  natural  turn  and  bias  of  his  own 
mind,  and  fuch  indeed»  as  are  pfteQ  of  great  advan- 
tage to  a  Commonwealth,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  re- 
duce it  to  its  firft  principles  and  original  virtue.  For, 
if  a  Commonwealth  could  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  number  of  great  and  virtuous  men  fùcceeding  each 
other  at  reafonable  intervals,  to  reform  their  Fellow- 
citizens  by  their  example,  to  rettore  the  vigour  of  the 
laws,  and  to  corred:  every  thing  that  tended  to  cor- 
ruption. 
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fuption,  that  State  would  be  immortal,  as  I  have  faid 
before  ^.  Such  a  one  was  Manlius,  who  by  the  ri- 
gour of  his  commands  kept  up  the  ancient  military 
difciplinc  amongft  the  Romans,  prompted  thereto,  in 
the  firft  place,  by  his  own  natural  difpoiition,  and  in 
the  next,  by  the  delire  he  had  that  the  conamands 
which  he  didated  (hould  be  pundually  obeyed. 

Valerius,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  clemency  and  gentlenefs  of  his  nature, 
merely  by  retaining  the  orders  and  rules  that  had 
ufually  been  obfcrved  in  the  Roman  armies  ;  which 
being  good  and  wholefomc  in  thcmfelves,  gained  him 
fufficicnt  reputation,  and  were  neither  hard  to  be  cb* 

.  ferved,  nor  laid  him  under  a  neceffity  of  puni(hing 
delinquents  with  extreme  feverity,  becaufe  there  were 

.  but  few  fuch  in  his  army,  and  thofe  meeting  only 
with  ordinary  punilhment,  imputed  it  to  the  common 
courfe  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  any  rigour  or  feverity 
in  their  General.  So  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  treat 
his  Soldiers  with  all  manner  of  tendernefs  and  huma- 
nity that  could  gain  their  affections  and  fupport  his 
authority  :  and  thus  it  came  to  pafs,  that  thefe  two 
Commanders  were  equally  wi?ll  obeyed,  and  each  of 
them  attained  the  fame  end,  though  by  very  different 
means.  Thofe  however,  that  are  defirous  to  imitate 
either  of  them,  fhould  take  care  of  falling  into  ex- 
tremes that  may  occafion  hatred  on  one  fide,  or  con- 
tempt on  the  other  ;  (as  I  faid  before  with  regard  to 
Hannibal  and  Scipio)  which  is  very  difficult  either  to 
be  avoided  or  remedied,  except  a  Commander  \s  pof- 
felfed  of  extraordinary  abilities. 

It  now  remains  to  confider,  which  of  thefe  two 
methods  is  moft  praife-worthy  -,  and  this  feems  to  bp 
a  difputable  point  ;  becaufe  fome  writers  recommend 
one,  and  fome  the  othijr.  Thofe  however  who  treat 
of  the  education  of  Princes,  feem  rather  to  prefer  the 
conduift  of  Valerius  to  that  of  Manlius  :  and  Xeno- 
jphoti  in  particular,  extolling  the  virtues  of  Cyrus,  fays 

*  Se9  chap.  i.  of  this  book* 
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almoft  the  fame  things  of  him  that  Livy  docs  of  Va- 
lerius, when  he  was  appointed  Conful  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Samnitcs.     For  that  General  having  ha- 
rangued his  Soldiers  with  his  ufual  affability,  as  they 
were  going  to  engage  the  enemy,  the  Hiftorian  gives 
us  the  following  charafter  of  him.     **  Non  alias  militi 
familiarior  dux  fuit,  inter  infimos  militum  omnia  haud 
gravate  munia  obeundo.     In  ludo  prasterea  militari, 
cum  vclocitatis  viriumque  inter  fe  a^qoales  certamina 
ineunt,  comiter  facilis  vincere  ac  vinci,  vultu  eodcm  -, 
nee  quemquam  afpernari  parcm  qui  fe  offcrret  ;  fadlis 
benignus  pro  re  ;  diftis,  haud  minus  libertatis  aliena?, 
quam  fuas  dignitatis  mcmor  ;  &  (quo  nihil  popula- 
rius  eft)  quibus  artibus  petierat  magiftratum;  iifdem 
gerebat.  No  Commander  was  ever  more  familiar  with 
his  Soldiers.     For  he  never  refufcd  to  (hare  any  toil 
or  duty  with  the  meaneft  of  them.     He  would  often 
mingle  with  them  in  their  military  exercifes  and  re- 
creations, and  ufed  to  run  and  wreftle  amongft  them  ; 
putting  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  any  man  that  hs^d 
a  mind  to  contend  with  him,  and  never  changing  his 
countenance,  or  feeming  to  be  in  the  Icaft  altered  in 
any  refpedl,  whether  he  got  the  better  or  not.     In  his 
behaviour  he  was  courteous  and  bountiful,  as  occa- 
fion  required  ;  in  his  converfation  he  knew  how  to 
fupport  his  own  dignity,  without  reftraining  thè  free- 
dom of  others  ;  and  (which  made  him  ftill  more  dear 
to  them)  he  exercifed  his  authority  with  the   fame 
goodnefs  and  moderation  by  which  he  had  obtain*- 
edit.» 

liivy  fpeaks  much  in  favour  of  Manlius  alfo  5  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Severity  he  exercifed  upon  his 
own  Son,  had  fuch  an  effed  upon  his  whole  army, 
and  made  the  Soldiers  fo  obedient  to  his  commands, 
that  the  viftory  which  he  gained  over  the  Latins  was 
entirely  owing  to  it  :  and  having  given  a  circumftantial 
account  of  the  battle,  the  difficulties  which  the  Ro- 
mans laboured  under,  and  the  dangers  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  that  day,  he  fays  it  was  the  conduft  of  Man- 
lius alone  that  gained  the  vidory.     Nay  he  goes  ftill 

further, 
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further,  and  after  comparing  the  ftrength  of  the  jtwo 
armies,  makes  no  fcruplc  to  affirm  that  whichfoever  of 
them  had  been  commanded  l?y  M^nlius^  y/ould  cer- 
tainly have  got  the  cjay. 

Confidering  therefore  what  is  faid  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion^  it  feems  hard  to  decide  if.     fjowevert 
'   not  to  leave  the  jmatter  wholly  undetermined,  I  fay, 
that  it  is  fafer  and  better  for  a  perfon  who  live^  gndef 
a  Republican  Government  to  aft  like  Manlius;  .be- 
"caufe  fuch  9  manner  of  proceeding  is  for  the  adyan- 
.tagc  of  the  public,  and  cannot  feem  calculated  to  ferve 
any  private  intereft  or  ambition;    fince  by  treating 
every  one  with  rigour  and  aufterity,  and  regarding  the 
good  of  the  cpmmonwealth  alone^  a  man  cannot  hope 
10  gain  friends  and  partizans  fufficient  to  carry  on  any 
particular  defign  to  the  prejudice  pf  his  country.    But 
the  contrary  may  be  faid  of  fucH  a  conduft  as  that  of 
Valerius  under  the  like  circumftances:  for  though  in- 
iiieed,  with  refpeft  to  the  public  fervice,  the  advantage 
wouj^  he  the  fame,  yet  fo  popular  and  affable  a  beha- 
vioiir  to  ti^Q  Soldiery,  is  apt  to  excite  jealoufies,  and 
the  people  wiUhaturally  grow  fufpicious  (efpecially  if 
a  General  is  continued  long  in  command)  that  fuch 
2L  degree  of   favour    may  be  employed  to-  deprive 
them  of  their  liberties  :  and  that  fuch  an  event  did 
jnot  aftually  happen  in  the  Roman  Republic  under  the 
adminiftration  of  Publicol^,  was  becaufe  the  people 
were  not  then  become  corrupt,  and  he  did  not  conti- 
nue long  enough  in  power  to  debaucji  them. 

But  if  we  are  to  confider  thefe  two  different  me- 
jthods  of  proceeding  as  relative  to  a  Prince,  (which 
Xenophon  does)  we  certainly  muft  prefer  the  conduft 
of  Valerius  to  that  of  Manlius  :  becaufe  a  Prince  muft 
above  allthings  fecure  the  obedience  and  affeftion  of 
his  Soldiers  and  Subjefts  by  gentle  and  benevolent 
meafures.  They  will  obey  him  if  he  appears  vir- 
tuous,  and  obferves  the  laws  ;  they  will  love  him,  if 
he  is  affable,  humane,  merciful,  and  endowed  with 
fuch  other  good  qualities  as  Livy  afcribes  to  Valerius, 
and  Xenophon  to  Cyrus  ;  and  to  fee  a  Prince  beloved 

by 
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by  his  people,  with  an  army  at  his  devotion,  fuits  well 
with  the  nature  of  a  Monarchy.  But  the  fame  caa-r 
not  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  a  perfon  who  is  only 
a  Subjefl  in  a  Republic,  and  upon  a  civil  equality 
with  the  reft  of  his  Fellow-Citizens.  We  read  in  the 
Annals  of  Venice,  that  the  Venetian  Gallics  returning 
from  fome  Expedition,  and  lying  at  anchor  near  the 
Ihore^  there  happened  a  difitrence  betwixt  the  Sailors 
and  the  Townfmen,  which  occafioned  a  fray  that  was 
very  bloody,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
obftinacy  on  both  fides,  that  neither  the  power  of 
their  officers,  nor  reverence  to  any  particular  Citizen, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  JVIagiflrates,  was  fufficient 
to  CQ^pofe  it  :  but  a  certain  Noble  Venetian,  who 
had  been  their  Commander  the  year  before,  coming 
amongft  them,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  difperre4 
put  of  refpeét  to  him  :  a  circumftance  which  occa- 
fioned fuch  jealoufy  in  the  Senate,  that  they  foon 
^sifter  had  him  difpatched. 

I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince  will  find  it  for  his 
advantage  to  imitate  Valerius  ;  but  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  a  Subjeft  of  a  Republic,  bpth  with  re» 
gard  to  his  country  and  himfelf  :  for  in  the  firft  place, 
it  would  be  paving  the  way  to  Tyranny  ;  and  in  the 
next,  the  Government  woijld  grow  fo  jealous  of  his 
proceedings,  th^t  they  would  not  fail  to  take  fome 
courfe  to  rid  themfelves  of  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  affirm  that  the  conduél  obfcrved  by  Manlius  would 
be  prejudicial  to  a  Prince  ;  but  advantageous  to  the 
Subjeft  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  mod  of  all  to  his 
country;  for  it  feldom  can  do  him  any  hurt,  except 
the  hatred  which  is  occafioned  by  his  fevcrity  (hould 
be  encreafed  by  a  jealoufy  of  his  great  reputation  an4 
abilities,  as  it  happened  to  Camillus  '^, 

•  Compare  this  Chapter  with  the  latter  end  of  the  asd,  and  all 
the  a4th  Chapter  of  Montaigne's  Eflays,  book  ii.  entitled,  ««  Obfcr- 
vations  on  Julius  Cxfar's  method  of  making  War/' 
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CHAP.    XXIII, 
Vp^u  V^hat  /account  Camillus  was  hanijhe4  fnm  Romi 

TT  7  E  have  faid,  yi  the  Jaft  Chapter,  that  the  Subjcft 
V V  ^^  Commoa wealth,  who  imitates  the  condu^ 
of  Valerius,  may  injure  both  himfelf  and  bis  country: 
and  that  acting  like  Manlijus  mity  be  of  great  fervice 
to  his  country,  though  fometimes  prejudicial  fo  him- 
felf ;  which  is  evident  from  the  example  of  Camillus» 
vfhole  manner  of  proceeding  was  more  lik^  that  of 
>lanlius  than  Valerius.  Livy  therefore,  fpeaking  oiE 
him,  faysi,  ^'  Ejus  virtutem  piilites  oderant  &  mira^ 
bantur  :  the  Soldiers  both  hated  and  admired  him  for 
,  his  virtues/'  They  admired  him  on  account  of  hi^ 
vigilance,  prudence,  magnanimity,  and  the  good  dif- 
cipline  he  c^pfed  to  be  obferved  in  his  army  ;  they 
hated  him  bebaufe  he  was  more  fevere  in  punifhing^ 
th^n  liberal  in  rewarding,  to  which  the  Hiftorian  adds 
the  following  reafons  for  ):heir  hatred^  In  the  firfl: 
place,  he  ordered  the  mopey  which  was  takejqi  from 
the  Veienties  to  be  applied  to  public  ufes,  inftead  of 
dividing  it  amongft  the  Soldiers  with  the  reft  of  the 
fpoil  :  m  the  next,  he  caufed  his  tri^imphal  chariot  to 
be  drawn  by  four  white  borfes,.  which  they  faid  was 
out  of  arrogance,  and  an  ambition  to-  emulate  the 
glory  of  the  Sun  :  in  the  laft,  he  made  a  vow  to  dedi- 
cate the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  Vieien-> 
tes  to  Apollo  ;  for  the  performance  of  which^  he  was 
obliged  to  take  it  away  from  the  Soldiers^  into  whofe 
^ands  it  had  fallen  ^. 

Jfencc  we  may  learn,  that  nothing  makes  a  Ruler 
more  odious  to  the  people,  than  to  deprive  them  of 
their  poflcffions,  an  injury  of  fo  great  importance^ 
that  it  is  never  forgotten  ;  for,  upon  every  little  di- 
ftrefs  it  returns  frefh  upon  their  memories  :  and  as 

•  See  chap,  xxix;  and  Iv.  book  i.  of  theft  Difcoprfesi  and  the 
notes  upon  them, 
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^cn  arc  daily  fubjedt  to  diftreffcs,  they  will  daily  re- 
member it.  That  another  thing  which  gives  great 
difguft,  efpecially  to  a  free  people,  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  behaviour  :  and  though  perhaps  they  may 
riot  m  any  wife  be  materially  hurt  by  it;  yet  it  never 
fails  to  excite  their  indignation  :  upon  which  account, 
thofe  in  office  and  authority  ought  always  to  avoid  it 
as  a  móft  dangerous  ihoal  ;  becaufe  it  is  weak  and  raih 
to  the  laft  degree  to  do  a  thing  which  muft  of  neceffity 
create  hatred,  and  can  be  attended  with  no  manner  of 
advantage. 

CHAP.    XXIV. 

S'bai  the  prolongation  of  CommiJJions  was  the  ruin  of 

the  Roman  liberties, 

IF  we  confider  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  with 
attention,  we  fhall  find  that  the  diflblution  of  their 
Republic  was  owing  partly  to  the  diffentions  that  were 
occafioncd  by  the  Agrarian  Law,  and  partly  to  the 
prolongation  of  Commiffions  :  for  if  the  mifchiefs 
^¥hich  arofe  from  thefe  caufcs  had  been  forefeen,  and 
prevented  in  time,  it  is  certain  that  Commonwealth 
would  have  fupporced  itfelf  much  longer,  and  perhaps 
have  enjoyed  more  tranquillity.  For  though  we  do 
not  know  that  the  prolongation  of  Commiffions  ever 
occafioned  any  tumult  or  difturbance  at  Rome;  never- 
thelcfs  it  is  evident  that  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
authority  which  fome  particular  Citizens  acquired  by 
that  means,  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  State  :  ' 
whereas  if  all  the  Citizens  who  had  an  offer  of  being 
continued  in  their  offices  and  commands  had  beco 
poflefled  of  as  much  wifdom  and  virtue  as  Lucius 
Quintius  was,  thefe  inconveniencies.  and  misfortunes 
would  not  have  enfued.  His  integrity  and  difin- 
tereftednefs  were  very  Angular  ;  for  upon  an  accom- 
modation betwixt  the  Plebeians  and  Patricians,  the 
former  having  continued  the  fame  I'ribunes  in  office 
for  §  year  longer,  as  the  moft  likely  men  to  curb  the 
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gtnbition  of  the  Nobilit/,  the  latter  likcwife,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Plebeians,  refolved  to  prolong  the  Confai* 
ftiip  of  Lucius  Quintius  for  the  fame  term.  But  he 
peremptorily  refuted  to  accept  of  it  ;  alledging  that 
bad  precedents  ought  to  be  difcountenanced,  and  not 
fupported  by  fuch  as  were  worfe  j  and  therefore  dc- 
fired  theiTi  to  chufe  new  Confuls.  Now  if  all  the  reft 
of  the  Roman  Citizens  had  been  as  wife  and  virtuous 
33  Quintius,  that  cuftom  of  prolonging  offices  and 
commiflions  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  their 
Commonwealth,  which  at  laft  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  its  ruin. 

The  firft  whofe  command  was  extended  beyond  its 
ufual  term,  was  Publius  Philo,  who  having  laid  fiege 
to  Palaspolis  at  a  time  when  his  Confulfhip  was  upoa 
the  point  of  expiring,  was  continued  in  office  by  the 
Senate  with  the  title  of  Proconful  -,  becaufe  they 
thought  him  fure  of  fucceeding  in  that  enterprize,  and 
therefore  were  unwilling  to  fnatch  the  glory  of  it  but 
of  his  hands,  by  fending  another  perfon  to  fuperfede 
him  ;  which,  though  done  with  a  good  intent,  and 
for  the  fcrvice  of  the  Public,  was  the  firft  ftep  that 
joccafioned  the  lofs  of  the  Roman  liberties.  For  the 
further  abroad  they  carried  their  arms,  the  more  ne- 
ceffary  fuch  prolongations  appeared,  and  the  more 
common  they,  became  :  hence  it  arofe,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  but  a  few  of  their  Citizens  could  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  command  of  armies,  and  confequently 
few  were  capable  of  acquiring  any  confidcrable  degree 
of  cxpeHcnce  or  reputation  ;  and  in  the  next,  that 
when  a  Commander  in  chief  was  continued  for  a  long 
time  in  that  pod,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  corrupt- 
ing his  army  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  Soldiers  entirely 
threw  off  their  obedience  to  the  Senate,  and  acknow- 
ledgeg  no  other  authority  but  his.  To  this  it  was 
owin^g  that  Sylla  and  Marius  found  means  to  debauch 
their  armies  and  make  them  fight  againft  their  coun- 
try J  and  that  Julius  Caefar  was  enabled  to  inake  him* 
felf  abfoliitc  in  Rome.  So  that  if  the  Romans  had 
not  prolonged  their  Commiflions  beyond  the  ufual 

date. 
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date,  perhaps  they  might  not  have  been  fo  rapid  inf 
their  conquefts,  nor  fo  foon  have  arrived  at  the  Empire 
of  the  World  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  have  preserved  their  liberty  ipuch  longer. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

Cancerning  ibi  Pmrty  $f  Cincinnatm  ani  feltrài  othef 

RomaH  Cuizens. 

« 

IHave  {hewn,  in  another  place,  that  the  beft  way 
to  preferve  the  liberties  of  a  Commonwealth  is  to 
keep  the  Subje£ts  poof,  at  leaft  to  prevent  their  grow-f 
ing  too  rich^.  Now,  though  ft  is  not  fufficiently  clear 
that  there  was  any  provifion  made  for  this  purpofe  in 
Rome,  (as  the  Agrarian  Law  was  conftantly  oppofed) 
yet  we  fee  that  during  the  courfe  of  four  hundred 
years,  after  its  foundation,  that  State  continued  in  ex-' 
creme  poverty  :  the  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that 
poverty  was  no  bar  to  offices  or  honours  of  any  kind, 
and  that  virtue  and  merit  were  preferred  to  all  other 
qualifications,  wherever  they  vere  found.  A  remar- 
kable proof  of  which  we  have  in  the  following  exam*^ 
pie.  When.  Minucius  the  Conful  and  his  army  were 
in  a  manner  furrounded  by  the  £qui,  and  the  whold 
City  of  Rome  was  in  fuch  confternation  that  they  werd 
forced  to  create  a  Diftator,  (their  laft  relburce  in  extre« 
mities)  they  made  choice  of  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  at  plough  in  his  own  little  eftate  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  fent  for  to  be  invefted  with  that  au- 
thority :  a  circumftance  much  admired  by  Livy,  who 
fays  upon  this  occafion,  ^^  Operas  pretium  eft  audire 
qui  omnia  prx  divitiis  humana  fpernunt,  neque  honori 
magno  locum,  neque  virtuti  putant  effe,  nifi  efFufe 
affluant  opes.  It  is  pleafant  after  this,  to  hear  fome 
people  talk  of  riches,  as  if  nothing  in  this  world  was 
to  be  weighed  in  the  fcale  againft  them  ^  and  that 

•  See  cbap.  xvl.  of  thi»  book. 
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neither  virtue  nor  merit  of  any  kind  were  of  the  Icaft 
account,  in  comparifon  of  wealth."  Cincinnatus  (as 
I  faid)  was  at  plough  in  his  own  little  eftate,  which 
did  not  exceed  four  acres  of  land,  when  the  Deputies 
found  him,  who  had  been  fenc  by  the  Senate  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  imminent  danger  the'  Republic 
was  in,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him  for  their 
Diétator.  Upon  which,  he  changed  his  clothes  and 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome  ;  where  he  got  toge- 
ther fome  forces,  and  marching  diredly  againft  the 
enemy  to  refcue  Minucius  from  the  danger  he  was  in» 
he  fopn  brought  them  to  a  battle,  in  which  they  were 
totally  defeated  and  plundered.  But  when  he  divid-* 
cd  the  Spoil  he  would  not  fufFer  the  army  which  he 
had  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ^qui  to  have 
any  fhare  of  the  booty  ;  telling  them  they  were  noe 
worthy  to  partake  of  the  Spoils  of  an  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  fo  near  being  plundered  themfelves. 
As.  to  Minucius,  he  deprived  him  of  his  authority^. 
and  reduced  him  to  the  degree  of  a  Lieutenant,  or- 
dering him  to  ferve  in  that  capacity,  till  he  had  learnt 
better  how  to  command.  In  this  Expedition  he  made 
L.  Tarquinius  his  Qeneral  of  horfe,  though  he  had 
not  fo  much  as  a  horfe  himfelf,  being  fo  poor  that  he 
was  forced  to  fìght  on  foot. , 

Hence  we  may  fee  that  poverty  was  no  bar  to  ho- 
nour or  preferment  amongfl:  the  Romans  in  thofe 
days;  and  that  a  wife  and  good  man  thought  four 
acres  of  land  fufficient  for  his  fuftenance.  The  fame 
contempt  of  f  iches  is  obfcrvable  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
,  cus  Regulus  ;  who  being  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
Africa,  where  he  had  beat  the  Carthaginians,  fent  to 
delire  leave  of  the  Senate  to  return  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  put  his  farm  in  order,  which  he  heard  was  ne- 
glcfted  by  his  Servants.  From  which  example  we 
may  obfcrve,  in  the  firft  place,  how  contentedly  he 
lived  in  poverty  ;  and  that  he  gave  up  all  the  fruit  of 
his  labours  for  the  good  of  the  Public,  looking  upon 
the  glory  he  had  acquired  as  a  fufficient  reward  :,  for 
if  he  had  thought  of  enriching  bimfe^f  by  the  war 
7  .  )tie 
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he  would  not  have  troubled  his  head  about  a  few  acres 
of  land  at  home.  In  the  next  we  may  admire  the 
generofity,  ahd  magnanimity  of  the  ancient  Romans  ^ 
for  when  they  were  advanced  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  they  thought  themfelves  fuperiót^  to  any  Po- 
tentare  upon  earth  :  and  yet  when  their  Commiillons' 
expired,  and  they  returned  to  their  fornier  condition, 
they  were  fo  modeft,  frugal,  humblie,"  laborious,  obe. 
dient  to  the  Magiftrates,  and  refpedful  to  their  Su- 
periors, that  one  could  hardly  have  thought  they  had 
been  the  fame  men  *.  This  negleft  of  riches  conti- 
nued till  the  days  of  Paulus  Emilius,  which  were  the 
laft  happy  times  of  the  Roman  Republic  r  for  though 
he  enriched  his  country  with  the  Spoils  of  the  enemy/ 
he  continued  fo  poor  himfelf,  that  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  reward  his  Son-in-law  who  had  behaved  with' 
great  bravery  in  the  wars,  he  made  him  a  prefent  of 
a  Silver  cup,  which  was  the  firft  piece  of  plate  he  was 
ever  poffefled  of.  Indeed  I  might  quote  numberlefs 
examples  to  (hew  how  much  more  mankind  are  ob- 
liged to  poverty  than  riches  5  and  that  the  former 
has  been  the  honour  and  prefervation  of  fome  States 
and  Religious  Eftablifliments  ;  whilft  fevcral  others^ 
have  been  ruined  by  the  latter  f.  But  this  has  been 
already  done  by  fo  many  other  writers,  that  h  is  here 
altogether  unncceffary. 

•  **  The  Elder  Cato  returning  Conful  from  Spain,  fold  his  War- 
horfe  to  fave  the  money  it  would  have  coft  him  to  bring  him  back  by 
Sea  into  Italy,  (fays  Montaigne  from  Plutarch)  and  being  Governor 
of  Sardinia,  made  all  his  vifits  on  foot,  without  any  other  attendants 
than  one  of^cer  of  the  Republic,  who  carried  his  robe  and  a  cenfe  for 
Sacrifices  ;  and  for  the  moil  part  carried  his  Mail  himfelf.  He  boafted 
that  he  had  never  worn  a  Gown  that  coft  above  ten  Crowns,  nor  ever 
fènt  ttbove  ten-pence  to  market  for  one  day's  provifions.  Scipio  ^mi- 
lianus,  after  two  Confulfhips,  and  two  triumphs,  went  on  anEmbafly 
with  no  more  than  Seven  Servants  in  his  train  :  Piato  had  but  three. 
Homer  but  one,  and  Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  Seft,  none  at  all.  Ti- 
berius Grajcchus  was  allowed  but  five-pence  halfpenny  a  day,  when 
employed  as  a  Commiflioner  for  public  affairs,  though  he  was  at  that 
time  the  firft  man  in  Rome.'*^    Montaigne's  EfTays,  book  I.  Chap.  lii. 

t  "  I  fhall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper  (fajs  Mr.  Addifon, 
5pec.  vol.  6,  No.  464)  with  a  very  pretty  Allegory,  which  is  wrought 
into  a  play  by  Ariftophanes  the  Greek  Comedian,  It  feems  originally 
flefigned  as  a  Satire  upon  the  Rich,  though  in  (bme  ptrts  of  it,  ic  is  a 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    iiVfi 
Tiat  the  ruin  of  fome  States  has  been  owing  to  tPoméH: 

IT  happened  in  the  City  of  Àrdéa  that  a  youno;  wo- 
man who  was  .poffeflcd  of  great  riches,  had  two 
Suitors,  one  a  Patrician^  the  other  a  Plebeian  :  bùÈ 

kind  of  comparl^oh  bètwixé  wealth  and  poverty.— Chremylus,  iC'hoi 
uras  an  old  and  a  good  man,  btft  exceeding  poor,  being  defirous  to  learé 
fome  riches  to  his  Son,  cotifults  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  Subjeót* 
The  Oracle  bids  him  follow  the  fìrft  man  he  fhould  fee  apon  going  out 
of  the  temple.  The  pèrfbn  he  ch:incèd  to  fee  Was  to  appearance  all 
bid,  fordid,  blind  man  ;  but  upon  following  him  from  place,  to  place, 
lie  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confefiion  that  he  was  Plutus  the  god  of 
Riches,  and  that  he  was  juil  come  out  of  the  houfe  of  a  Mifer.  riutùà^ 
further  told  himi  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  be  ufed  to  declare  that  when 
he  came  to  age  he  would  diftribute 'wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and 
|uft  men  :  upon  which,  Jupiter  confidering  the  pernicious  confequeiices 
of  futh  arefolutidn,  took  his  fight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to 
itrole  about  the  world  in  the  blind  condition  Chremylus  beheld  him. 
With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe. 
Where  he  met  an  old  woman  with  a  tattered  raiment,  <vho  had  been 
his  gueft  niany  years,  and  whofe  name  was  Poverty.  The  old,  woman 
refufmg  to  turn  out  fo  eafily  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  ba« 
hifli  her  not  only  from  his  own  houfe,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  (he  made 
any  mòre  words  about  the  matter.  Poverty  upon  this  occafion  pleads 
her  caufc  very  notably,  and  reprefcnts  to  her  old  Landlord  that  if  Ihe 
Ibould  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  all  the  trades,  arts,  and  fciences 
^oiild  be  driven  out  with  her  ;  and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they 
tould  not  be  fupplied  with  thpfe  pomps,  ornaments^  and  cónveniencies 
of  life  which  made  riches  deifirable.  She  likewife  reprefented  to  him 
^he  feyeral  advantages  (he  bellowed  upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  io 
their  (hape,  their  health  and  aétivity^  by  preferving  them  from  gouts, 
^ropiies,  unweildinefs  and  intemperance.  But  whatever  (he  had  to 
fay  for  herfelf,  (he  was  forced  to  troop  off.— Chremylus  immediately 
Confidered  how  be  might  reftore  Plutus  to  his  fight  i  and  in  order  to 
it>  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  ^fculapius,  who  was  famous  for 
cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.    By  this  means  the  Deiry  recovered 

,  his  eyes,  aiid  bdgan  to  make  a  rigfit  ufe  of  them  by  enriching  every  one 
that  was  diitingui(hed  for  piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  jultice  towards 

•  men  \  and  at  the  fame  time  bv  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious 
and  .undeferving.  This  produces  feveral  merry  incidents  ;  till  .tt  laft 
Mercury  defcends  with  great  èomplaints  from  the  Gods^  that  fmce  the 
good  men  were  growjo  rich  they  had  received  no  Sacrifices;  which  is 

■  (confirmed  by  a  Prie(l  of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonflrance,  that 
lìnee  this  late  innovation  he  was  reduced  to  a  (tarVing  condition,  and 
could  not  live  upon  his  ofBce.  Chremylus,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Play  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  propofal 
which  was  reliihed  by  ail  the  good  nien  who  were  now  grown  rich  as 

vot.m.  Pi  bet 
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her  father  being  dead,  her  guardians  would  havef 
married  her  to  the  Plebeian,  contrary  to  the  delire 
«nd  advice  of  her  Mother,  who  ^óuld  have  given 
her  to. the  Patrician.  .  This  occafioned  foch  a  tumult 
in  the  City,  that  all  the  people  took  up  arms;  tfee 
Patricians  in  favour  of.  one  Competitor,  and  the  Ple- 
beians to  fupport  the  other.  But  the  Plebeians  being 
driven  out  of  the  City,  applied  to  the  Volfci  for  af- 
fiftance  ^  and  the  Patricians  to  the  Romans.  The 
Volfci  happening  to  arrive  firft,  joined  the  Plebeians 
and  laid  fiege  to  the  place  :  but  the  Romans  coming 
fuddenly  upon  them  foon  after,  fhut  them  up  in  fuch 
a  manner  betwixt  their  camp  and  the  walls  of  the 
town,  that  they  were  compelled  by  famine  to  fwrender 
at  difcretion  :  upon  whkhy  the  Ramans  imtncdiately 
entered  the  town,  and  fva-ving  put  the  authors  of  the 
fcdition  to  death,  reftore'8  its  former  tranquillity. 

In  this  affair  there  are  fevcral  things  worthy  of 
òbrervatlort.  In  the  firft  place  we  fec^  that  womea 
fomettmcs  occafion  much  mifchicf  and  difcord  in  a 
State,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  thofe  that  gover»  it  : 
for  a  further  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  remembered 
(as  we  have  ftiewn  before)  that  the  rape  of  Lucretia 
coft  the  Tarquins  their  kingdom,  and  the  attempt 
upon  Virginia  was  the  caufe  of  the  Decemviri  being 
deprived  of  their  authority.  Ariftotle  in  his  Politics^ 
fpeaking  of  Tyrants,  fays  tb^t  thcragt  and  indighatiòn 
which  men  conceive  againft  them  for  debauching 
their  wives,  or  daughters,  or  other  relations,  is  fre- 
quently the  occafion  of  their  ruin,  as  I  have  ,obfetved 
before,  in  my  difcourfe  upon  Confpifacies.  All 
Princes  therefore  and  Governors  of  Republics  fhould 
carefully  attend  to  this  matter,  and  confider  the  diP 
©rdcrs  which  may  arife  from  fuch  caufes,  that  fo  they 
may  either  prevent  them,  or  provide  fuch  remedies 

weU  as  himfelf,  that  thej'  (hould  carry  Plutiis  in  fólemn  proceffibn  to  the 
temple,  and  inftal  him  there  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.— This  alkgory  iit- 
flrudted  the  Athenians  in  two  poii4ts  :  firft,  as  it  viììéicàted  the  conda6t 
of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  dìUributions  of  wealth  :  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  it  (hewed  the  great  tendency  of  ikhw  to  corrupt  the  mondft 
of  thofe  that  pofiefied  them/^ 
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in  time  as  may  noe  tend  to  the  prejudice  and  difgrace 
of  theii*  State  :  for  we  fee  how  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
dea»  by,fufiering  the  difcords  amongfl:  its  Citizens  to 
fife  to  fuch  a  height,  became  fo  divided  that  it  was 
tieceiiary  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to  re-unite  it  ;  which 
is  generally  a  prelude  to  Slavery. — The  next  thing  to 
be  obferved  upon  this^  o(:ca(ion,  is  the  method  that 
ought  to  be  taken  to  re-unite  a  divided  State,  of 
which  I  (hall  treat  at  large  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

^ff^t  methods  are  to  be  taken  in  order  to  re-unite  a  divided 
State  :  and  that  they  judge  wrong  v)bo  think  the  kejl 
way  to  keep  a  City  in  SubjeBiony  is  to  keep  it  divided. 

FROM  the  method  which  the  Romans  took  to 
reconcile  the  two  faftions  at  Ardeà,  we  may  fee 
which  is  thebeft  way  of  compofing  civil  dlffenfions  iti 
a  divided  City  ;  and  that  is  by  cutting  oflF  the  ring- 
leaders. For  there  are  but  three  ways  to  re-unite 
fuch  a  St«te;  which  are,  either  by  putting  the  Heads 
of  the  faftions  to  death,  or  by  banifhing  them,  or  by 
obliging  them  to  be  friends  under  certain  penalties.' 
Of  thefe  three  ways,  the  laft  is  the  mod  dangerous 
and  uncertain  ;  becaufe  it  is  impoflibje  that  any  forced 
reconcrliation  fhould  continue  long,  where  much 
blood  has  been  flied,  or  other  outrages  committed  ; 
cfpecially  when  the  parties  live  together  within  the 
fame  walls,  and  cannot  help  feeing  and  perhaps  con- 
verfing  with  each  other  every  day  :  which  muft  of 
necefllcy  occafion  frcfli  quarrels  ana  animofitics  :  of 
which  we  have  a  rocent  example  in  the  City  of  Piftoia. 
That  City,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  was  divided  into 
the  two  faftions  of  the  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri, 
and  ftill  continues  fo  ;  but  at  that  time  there  were 
great  diflenfions  among  them,  though  now  they  are 
tolerably  quiet.  After  many  bickerings  and  dlfputes 
they   at  laft  proceeded  to   bloodlhed,   burning  and 

F  f  2  plun^ 
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j)lundering  each  other's  houfes,  and  committing  all 
manner  of  open  hoftilities^  Upon  which,  the  Flo* 
rentines,  who  had  often  interpofed,  and  endeavoured 
to  compofe  their  differences  by  the  laft  of  the  me- 
thods above  mentioned»  finding  they  only  enfiamed 
their  refentment,  and  made  things  worfe  inftead  of 
better  by  thefe  means,  grew  fo  tired  that  tbey  had  re- 
coUrfe  to  the  fecond  method,  banifhing  fooie  of  the 
Chiefs  of  both  fadions,  and  imprifoning  others  ;  hy 
which  they  foon  quieted  the  reft,  and  have  kept  them 
in  pretty  good  order  ever  fince. 

The  firft  method  however,  is  certainly  the  bcft  and 
moft  effeftual  :  but  as  a  good  degree  of  Spirit  and 
refotution  is  necelTary,  weak  States  are  afraid  to  haye 
recourfe  to  it  *,  and  it  is  pretty  weU  if  they  venture 
upon  the  fecond.  This  is  one  of  the  errors,  which 
(as  I  faid  before)  the  Princes  of  our  times  are  apt  to 
fall  into,  when  they  come  to  deliberate  upon  any 
matter  of  great  importance  ;  for  inftead  of  following 
the  example  of  others  upon  the  like  occafions,  they 
think  it  in  fome  cafes  inhuman,  and  in  others  impof- 
£ble  to  be  imitated  :  which  is  owing  to  their  pitiful 
education  and  their  ignorance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Thus  inftead  of  adopting  the  wife  Maxims 
of  the  Ancients,  they  fall  in  with  certain  modern  opi- 
nions, equally  ridiculous  and  absurd  :  one  of  which 
I  fliall  here  take  notice  of,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by 
fome  wife  politicians  of  our  own  City,  who  laid  it 
down  for  a  rule,  ^'  Che  bifognava  tener  Piftoia  con  le 
parti,  &  Pifa  con  le  fortezze  :  that  Piftoia  was  to  be 
kept  under  by  fomenting  difcord  amongft  the  Citizens 
there  ;  but. Pifa  by  a  Citadel  ;*'  not  knowing  how  i«- 
lignificant  and  ineffe£tual  both  one  and  the  other  of 
thefe  expedients  was  for  fuch  purpofes.  As  to  Cita- 
dels I  (ball  fay  nothing  of  them  in  this  place,  becaafe 
I  have  fpoken  of  them  at  large  elfewhere  *,  and  there- 
fore {hall  only  take  notice  of  the  futility  of  this  Ma- 
xim, ^'  that. in  order  to  keep  the  towns  that  are  under 

*  See  the  Prince,  Cliap,  xxi  and  chap,  xxiv»  book  III  of  thefe  Dif- 
courfes. 
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your  dominion  iq  fubicftion,  you  mufl:  keep  them 
divided." 

In  the  firfl:  place,  it  is  impolfiblc  that  any  Prince  or 
Governor  of  a  Republic  fhould  keep  fair  with  two 
fadions  at  the  fame  time  in  a  town  that  is  fubjeé):  to 
their  dominion:  for  as  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind 
to  take  either  one  fide  or  the  other  in  all  divifions, 
induced  by  different  motives  which  influence  their  in- 
clinations ;  fo  one  of  the  fadions  being  difaffeded  to 
their  Prince,  he  muft  of  neceffity  lofe  the  town  when- 
ever he  engages,  in  a  war  :  for  how  can  he  exped  to 
keep  pofifefiion  of  a  place,  when  he  has  enemies  both 
within  and  without.  But  if  it  belongs  to  a. Repub- 
lic, there  is  no  furer  method  to  corrupt  its  own  Citi- 
zens^ and  to  fow  difcord  amongft  them,  than  to  en<- 
courage  factions  :  becaufe  each  fide  will  naturally  en-, 
deavouf  by  fome  undue  means  or  other  to  gain  the 
favour  of  their  Governors,  and  fecure  their  protec- 
tion ;  which  muft  be  attended  with  two  very  great 
inconveniencies  :  one  of  which  is,  that  you  never  can 
make  either  of  them  your  ftedfaft  friends  :  for  their 
Governors  being  fo  often  changed,  and  fometimes  a 
perfon  of  one  way  of  thinking,  and  fometinies  an- 
other of  a  quite  different  turn,  being  appointed, to 
rule  over  them,  it  is  icipoffible  they  ihould  ever  be 
fteadily  and  properly  governed.  The  other  inconve-- 
niency  is,  that  by  encouraging  faftions  in  other  placec^ 
you  muft^neceffarily  divide  your  own  State  :  of  which 
we  have  an  inftance  in  Bicondo*s  Hiftory.of  Florence; 
who  fpeaking  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Republic 
with  the  Fiftoians,  fays,  "  Mentre  che  i  Fiorentini 
difegnavano  reunir  Piftoia,  divifono  fe  Medefimi  : 
whilft  the  Florentines  endeavoured  to  re-unite  the 
Fiftoians,  they  fell  into  divifions  amongft  themfelves.'' 
From  whence  we  may  obferve  the  evils  that  arife 
from  fuch  divifions  in  a  town  that  is  dependent  upon 
a  Republic. 

In  the  year  1501,  after  Arezzo  had  revolted  from 
the  Republic  of  Florence,  and  the  vales  of  Tevere 
^nd  Chiana  were  over-run  by  Cuke  Valentine  and 

F  f  3         ^  the 
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the  Vitelli,  the  King  of  France  fcnt  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  Monfieur  de  Lant,  to  recover  thofe 
territories  for  the  Florentines.  But  that  Generali^ 
finding  numbers  of  people  wherever  he  came,  who 
declared  themfelves  of  Marzocco's  party,  wasf  much 
offended  at  their  divifiohs,  and  told  them,  ^«  that  if 
any  of  his  Matter's  fubjeds  in  France  fhquld  declare 
themfelves  of  the  King's  party,  they  would  be  fcf 
verely  puniflied  for  it  %  as  fuch  a  declaration  muft 
imply  that  there  was  another  party  againft  the  King  \ 
whereas  his  Majefty  would  have  it  known  that  all  his 
Subjeéts  were  well  affefted  to  him,  and  united  a- 
mongft  themiclves/'—Thofe  Maxims  therefore  which 
are  now  in  fuch  vogue,  though  contrary  to  all  manner 
of  reafon  and  good  policy,  proceed  from  the  weak* 
jiefs  of  our  Princes  and  other  Rulers  of  States  ;  who 
finding  themfelves  unable  to  fupport  their  authority 
by  laudable  and  fpirited  meafures,  are  obliged  tq 
have  recourie  to  fuch  mean  artifices  :  which  perhapsi 
may  ferve  their  purpofes  for  a  white,  in  quiet  and 
peaceable  times  ;  but  will  be  found  altogether  inef-s 
fc<^ual  in  times  of  adverfity  and  diftrefs. 


CHAP.    XXVIIL 

Thai  the  Governors  of-  a  Republic  Jhould  keep  a  ftriS  eye 
upon  the  condu5f  of  their  Subjeils  ;  becaufe  under  th^ 
difguife  of  beneficence  and  humanity  they  open  ^^  ^ 
ITyranny. 

THE  City  of  Rome  being  diftrefled  by  famine^ 
and  the  public  Magazines  not  affording  provi- 
fions  enough  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  people^^ 
Spùrius  Melius,  (a  very  rich  man  for  thofe  times)  di- 
fiributed  a  great  quantity  of  corn  amongft  them  at 
his  own  expence  :  by  which  he  became  fo  popular, 
that  the  Senate  apprehending  their  liberties  might  be 
endangered  by  it,  if  he  was  not  fupprcficd  before  he 
grew  toa  powerfu^l,  imtntd^izxtly  cheated  aDiAator, 

who 
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who  caufed  him  to  be  put  to.  death.    Hence  we  may 
remark  that  many  aftions  which  appear  good  and  Iaud«. 
able  at  firft  fight,  may  yet  prove  prejudicial  and  dc- 
firud;ive  to  a  Republic  in  the  end»  if  tamely  care  Ì9  . 
not  takeji  to  prevent  it. 

'  But  to  difcufs  this  matter  more  particularly  ;  I  fay 
that  a  Republic  can  neither  be  wellgoverned,  nor  in-* 
deed  fubfift  at  any  rate  without  men  of  're'putation  ; 
jind  on  the  other  hand,  that  too  great  a  degree  of  re- 
putation in  a  private  man,  is  fometimes  the  caufe  of 
its  ruin.     To  guard  againfl:  which,  no  particular  Ci-« 
tizen  fhould  be  fuffered  to  gain  any  fort  of  reputatiom 
but  what  may  be  of  fervice  and  advantage,  inftead 
of  prejudice,  to  the  Conrimónwealth  and  its  liberties* 
Now  the  methods  by  w(iich  fuch  reputation  is  to  b<^ 
acquired,  are  either  public  or  private  :  that  is,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  when  a  man  diftinguifhes  himfelf  either  by 
his  abilities  ii>  Council,  or  in  the  field,  or  by  doing 
fome  other  great  and  material  fervice, to  the  Common- 
wealth :  and  thefe  ways  of  gaining  reputation^  inftead 
of  being  precluded,  fliould  be  open  to  all  Citizens, 
"who  muft  alfo  be  encouraged  by  fuch  rewards  for  their 
good  counfels  and  actions,  as  may  content  themfelves, 
and  make  them  honoured  by  others  :  for  reputation 
acquired  in  this  manner  can  never  be  attended  with 
any  prejudice  to  the  public.     But  in  thf  fecond  cafe, 
when  it  is  done  by  private  methods,  it  is  very  dan-^ 
gerous  and  deftruàive  :  by  private  methods,  I  mean 
fuch  as  oblfging  particular  perfons  by  lending  them 
money,  by  giving  their  daughters  marriage  portions, 
by  protecting  them  againft  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
giftrates,  and  other  fuch  favours  as  create  dependants 
and  partizans,  and  embolden  them  to  violate  the  laws 
and  corrupt  the  Citizens.     Upon  which  account,  a 
well  governed  Republic,  as  I  faid  before,  ought  to 
encourage  all  Citizens  that  endeavour  to  gj'in  favour 
and  reputation  by  public  methods,  and  fuch  as  tend 
to  the  glory  and  advantage  of  their  country  :  but  to 
difcourage  thofe  that  attempt  it  by  private  means^  and 
for  other  purpofcs.     The  Romans,  accordingly  grant- 
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cd  triumphs  and  many  other  honours  and  rewards  to 
,  Citizens  who  had  fìgnalized  themfdves  in  the  fervice 
of  the  public  :  but  always  .brought  thofe  to  a  trial, 
before  the  people,  who  endeavoured  to  advance  them- 
fdves by  private  methods  and  undue  pradtices  :  and 
\  if  the  people  happened  to  be  fo  blinded  by  plaufible 
appearances,  that  they  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be 
punifhed,  a  Didator  was  immediately  created,  who 
being  veiled  with  a  fort  of  abfolute  authority,  had  it 
in  his  power  to  reftrain  fuch  irregularities  by  puniih** 
ing  the  delinquents  in  a  proper  manner;  as  it  happen* 
ed  in  the  cafe  of  Spurius  Melius  :  for  if  but  one  ofibno 
der  of  that  kind  is  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity, 
it  is  fufiicient  to  ruin  a  Commonwealth  ;  as  it  would 
be  exeeding  difficult  to  maintain  any  ^ood  order  or 
equality  in  it  ^fter  fvjcb  an  (pxample. 


CHAP,    XXIX. 

^ha/  the  faults  of  the  people  are  gmraify  owing  to  thi 

Prince, 

PRINCES  ought  not  in  reafon  to  complain  of 
any  violence  which  their  Subjefts  commit,  be- 
caufe  it  is  entirely  owing  either  to  their  own  remiff- 
ncfs,  or  to  their  being  guilty  of  the  fame  themfdves  : 
and  if  the  people  of  iome  States  at  prefent  are  infa- 
mous for  thieving,  robbing,  plundering,  and  other 
fuch  enormities^  it  proceeds  wholly  from  the  oppref- 
(ion  and  rapacioufnefs  of  their  Governors.  Romagna, 
before  Alexander  VL  extirminated  the  petty  Lords 
ivho  ruled  over  it,  and  was  full  of  rafcals  who  lived 
upon  murder  and  rapine  i  which  was  not  owing  to 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  people  (as  fome  think) 
but  10  the  wickednds  of  thofe  little  Tyrants,  who 
being  poor,  and  yet  ambitious  to  live  in  fplendour 

and  magnificence,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
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opprcflion  and  extortion  of  every  kind"^.     Amongft 
other  vile  and  nefarious  methods  which  chey  praflifcd 

•  «The  Italians  (fays  the  Author  of  the  Eftimate  of  the  Mannert 
and  Principles  gf  the  Times,  vol.  ii.  feót.  5.)  arc  an  effeminate  peo- 
ple, yet  in  the  general  opinion,  void  of  humanity  :  they  are  givea 
to  cruelty,  treachery,  and  aiTaffination.  The  queftion  is  then,  from 
vrhat  caufes  this  fingular  appearance  may  arife  r-^It  is  commonly 
affirmed  and  fuppofed  to  be  natural  to  the  country.  But  they  who 
talk  thus,  I  think,  mean  no  more  (fo  far  as  they  mean  any  thing) 
than  this,  that  there  is  fome  caufe  unknown,  which  produces  this 
crime  in  Italy,  rather  than  elfewhere.  Machiavel,  who  knew  man» 
kind,  afcribes  this  degeneracy  in  the  people,  to  the  wickednefs  and  ill 
example  of  their  rulers.**  Here  the  author  quotes  the  palTage  above 
marked  from  Machiavel,  and  then  proceeds  in  this  manner,  **This,  ia 
fome  meafure,  accounts  for  the  inhumanity  of  the  people  :  but  we  are 
Ibill  at  a  lofs  as  much  as  ever,  how  fuch  an  extirminating  principle 
^ame  fivft  amongft  the  Great*  What  follows  then,  ftems  the  natural 
folution  of  the  queftion.  When  Italy  became  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  States,  the  contentions  and  faélions  in  thofe  States  were  end - 
lefs.  •  The  parties  were  often  too  fmall  to  levy  armies.  Hence  conf* 
piracies,  infurreéiions,  aiTaflinations  by  fwbrd  or  poifon,  were  the 
common,  becaufe  the  readieft,  way  of  profecuting  the  political  defignt 
cither  of  the  oppreffors  or  the  opprefled.  See  Machiavei*s  hjftorical 
traéls  paffun.  By  this  means  the  dreadful  praflice  of  aiTailination» 
by  being  applied  politically,  loft  a  great  part  of  its  horror  in  the 
minds  of  the  parties  who  pradlifed  it:  thus  it  naturally  crept  into 
private  ufe,  and  has  been  of  courfe  tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to 
Stnother,*— Hence  appears  the  |^reat  importance  of  curbing  the  violence 
and  horrors  of  public  contention,  by  what  are  called  the  Laws  of  War 
|ind  of  Nations  :  (ince  the  opposte  conduct  is  not  only  attended  with 
immediate  cruelties,  buty'^hat  is  worfe,  is  in  danger  of  ftriking  its 
colours  into  private  life,  and  giving  even  to  fucceeding  times  the  com- 
plexion of  inhumanity.-^ We  muft  not  leave  this  fubje6V,  without  add- 
ing a  reipark  upon  Machiavel  himfelf,  who  undoubtedly  wrote  under 
the  influence  oi  this  habit  of  thinking,  fo  peculiar  to  Italy.  For  we 
fee  in  the  paffage  now  cited  that  although  he  fpeaks  with  refentment 
^gainft  the  private  murders  fo  common  in  his  dgys,  yet  he  mention^ 
thofe  political  aflaflinations  with  a  kind  of  approbation,  for  whicb 
Alexander  VI.  and  his  Son  Valentine  were  fo  juftly  infamous  through 
all  Europe*  He  exprefsly  treats  of  this  method  of  acquiring  Govern- 
ment i  and  with  all  the  fang  froid  of  a  man  talking  on  a  jurc  and  legi*^ 
.limate  fubjeót.  See  his  Prince,  chap,  viii.  Hence  conclufions  have 
been  drawn  much  in  his  disfavour,  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  wicked- 
liefs  i  whilft  others  have  adopted  the  contrary  opinion,  and  affirmed» 
that  he  pointed  out  thefe  ways  of  iniquitous  policy  and  aiTafTination» 
that  he  might  teapb  mankind  more  effeflually  to  prevent  them.  Now 
Jn  truth  thefe  jtwo  opinions  are  equally  groundless  :  for  on  one  hand»' 
his  writings  abound  with  inconteilible  proofs  th^t  he  was  a  well* 
.  yrilher  to  his  country  and  mankind  :  and  on  the  other,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  h^  hath  rather  ihewn  the  methods  of  treacherous  policy» 
than  the  ways  of  preventing  them.  The  truth  is,  thofe  iniquitous 
praótic^s  which  (hock  our  humanity  where  familiarized  to  his  imagi- 
';iation  by  the  common  ufage  of  his  country  :  hence  he  treated  them  as 
Jt^e  di4  P^her  political  aoaxims  of  4  bet^e^  ftarap,  apd  o^}y  talked  thp 
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to  fill  their  coffers,  they  made  '  laws  to  prohibit  fuch 
and  fuch  particular  things:  after  which,  they  foon 
broke  them  themfelves,  and  encouraged  others  to  do 
fo  by  their  own  example  :  but  they  never  puniflied 
any  one  till  the  number  of  delinquents  became  very 
conCderable  -,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  not  out  of 
any  refpeft  to  juftice,  but  to  enrich  themfelves  with 
fines  and  confìfcations.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
their  Subjects  being  impoveriihed,  but  not  in  any  wife 
amended  in  their  manners,  endeavoured  to  make  up 
their  loflfes  by  plundering  others  who  were  ft  ill  weaker 
than  themfelves,  fo  that  we  may  impute  all  the  evils 
and  enormities  abovementioned  to  the  fcandalous  and 
wicked  example  of  thofe  Lords  ;  and  of  how  much 
weight  the  example  of  a  Prince  is,  we  may  fur* 
ther  learn  from  the  following  inftance  in  Livy.  The 
AmbafTadors  whom  the  Romans  fent  with  the  fpoils 
of  Veii  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delpkos,  being 
taken  by  fome  Corfairs,  were  carried  into  Lipari»  a 
port  in  Sicily.  But  TimaQtheus,  Prince  of  that  place, 
being  informed  of  the  nature  of  che  prize,  whither 
the  AmbafTadors  were  going,  and  by  whom  they  were 
fent»  behaved  like  a  Roman  upon  that  occaQon,  and 
reprefenting  to  the  people^  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  how 
impious  and  facrilegious  a  thing  it  would  be  to  feize 
upon  an  offering  that  was  made  to  the  Gods,  the 
AmbafTadors  were  immediately  difmifTed  with  all  their 
effeóls  by  the  general  confent  of  the  people.  Upon 
which  occaGon,   the   Hiftorian   fays,  «'  Timafitheqs 

lans:uage  of  his  time  and  nation.  Nay  it  appears  from  a  particutar 
paifage  in  his  works,  that  he  vindicated  this  pra^lice  of  affaflination, 
as  being  in  fome  cafes  a  principle  of  the  trueft  humanity.  **  Caefar 
Borgia  (fays  he,  in  his  Prince,  chap,  xvii.)  was  accountecf  cruel  5  but 
liis  cruelty  not  only  thoroughly  reformed  and  united  Romagna»  but 
fettled  it  in  peace  and  kept  it  firm  in  allegiance  to  him.  Which  being 
duly  confidercd,  he  will  appear  much  more  merciful  than  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  fuffered  Piftoia  to  be 
cleftroyed,"  Thefe,  no  doubt  arc  horrid  maxims,  and  could  never 
have  rifen  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  man  as  Machiavel,  but  from  the  caufe 
afligned  above  :  and  they  are  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  they  haVe 
thrown  a  cloud  over  the  urne  of  one,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  great» 
eft  political  rcafoncr  upoo  faflts  that  hath  appealed  in  any  age  or 
country.**  ' 
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multitudinem  religione  implevit,  quae  femper  rcgenii 
eft  fimilis.  Timafitheus  inftilled  a  fpiric  of  piety  and 
devotion  into  the  people,  who  are  always  governed  by 
the  example  of  their  Prince'%  Much  like  which  is  the 
^yiog  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

E  quel  che  fa  il  fignor  fanno  poi  molti» 
Che  nel  Signor  fon  tutti  gli  occhi  volti. 

Princes  attrafl:  the  eyes  of  all,  and  good 
Or  bad,  are  copied  by  the  multitude^ 


CHAP.  :}fxx. 

^bat  a  Citizen  who  would  do  any  good  in  a  Republic  by 
dint  of  bis  own  authority^  tnufl  in  the  firfi  place 
extinguijh  all  envy  :  alfo  what  provijtons  are  to  he 
wad^  for  the  defence  of  a  Town  upon  the  approach  of 
an  enemy. 

THE  Roman 'Senate  having  intelligence  thatpre* 
parations  were  making  throughout  all  Tuf- 
cany  to  invade  their  dominions;  and  that  the  Latins 
and  Hernici  (who  had  long  been  in  amity  with  their 
Republic)  had  entered  into  a  {cague  againft  them  with 
the  Volfci,  (the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Roman 
name)  began  to  apprehend  that  fuch  a  war  mud  be 
attended  with  very  great  danger.  But  as  Camillus 
was  one  of  the  Tribunes,  and  veiled  with  Confular 
power,  they  thought  they  Ihould  have  no  occafion  to 
create  a  Diftator,  if  his  CoUegues  would  entruft  him 
with  the  chief  command:  which  being  propofed  to 
them  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  "  nee  quicquam 
(fays  Livy)  de  majeftate  fua  detradlum  credebant» 
quod  majeftati  ejus  conceffiflent  :  for  they  looked 
upon  it  as  no  difparagement  to  themfelves,  to  give 
the  firft  place  to  him,'* 

Camillus  therefore,   being  affured  of  their   obe- 
dience, immediately  raifed  three  armies-,  one  of  which 

he 
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he  conduftcd  himfelf  againft  the  Tufcans  ^  the  fe- 
corid  was  encamped  near  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  Quintius  Servilius,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Latins  and  Hernici  ;  and  the  third  was  left  at  home 
with  Lucius  Quintius  to  defend  the  City,  and  co 
guard  the  Senate-houfe  and  the  Gates,  if  occafion  re- 
quired. Befides  this,  he  ordered  Horatius,  one  of  his 
Collegues,  to  fill  the  Magazines  with  corn,  arms,  and 
ether  ftores  that  are  neceflary  in  time  of  war  \  appoint- 
ing Cornelius,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  to  prefide  in 
the  Senate  and  Councils,  and  to  expedite  the  pub* 
lie  bufinefs  :  thus  the  Tribunes  in  thofe  times^  we 
fee,  were  ready  eitheir  to  command  or  obey,  as  was 
mod  requifite  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  what  great  things  a  good 
and  wife  man  may  do,  and  of  how  much  fervice  he 
may  be  to  his  country,  when  he  has  extinguiOièd  envy 
by  his  own  merit  and  virtue  :  for  that  often  prevcfkits 
worthy  and  able  men  exerting  themfelves  by  keeping 
them  down,  and  not  fufFering  them  to  be  advanced 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  power  and  authority  as  is  neceffary 
,  to  accomplilh  any  great  purpofc.  Now  envy  is  ex- 
tinguifhed  two  ways  ;  firft,  by  fome  fudden  calamity» 
or  arduous  undertaking  :  for  ,upon  fuch  occafions, 
men  being  fenfible  of  the  danger  they  are  in,  lay  afide 
theif  ambition,  and  readily  confent  to  obey  thofe  by 
whofe  abilities  alone  they  can  hope  to  be  delivered. 
Thus  it  happened  to  Camillus,  i^ho  having  been  three 
times  Dictator,  and  given  the  oioft  convincing  proofs 
of  his  virtue  as  well  as  his  abilities,  by  conftantly  at* 
tending  to  the  public  good,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  private  advantage,  bad  fo  far  extinguifiied 
all  envy  in  the  breafts  of  his  Fellow-citizens,  that  they 
feared  nothing  from  his  power,  nor  thought  it  any 
diminution  of  their  own  honour  to  ferve  under  a  man 
of  his  eftabliflied  reputation  and  integrity.  The 
other  way  by  which  envy  is  extinguiflied,  is  when 
your  rivals  in  power  and  reputation  are  removed,  ei> 
ther  by  violence  or  the  courfc  of  nature  :  for  fuch 
men  will  never  be  at  refi:,  whij&  thf  y  fee  you  in  greater 

efteem 
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efteem  and  authority  than  themfclves  -,  cfpecially  if 
they  are  members  of  a  corrupt  (late  :  for  then  it  is 
impoflible  they  (hould  ever  be  moved  by  any  danger 
or  emergency,  becaufe  their  education  has  not  fur- 
nilhed  them  with  any  principles  of  virtue  ;  fo  that 
out  of  the  perverfity  of  their  nature,  they  will  rather 
fee  their  country  ruined,  than  relinquifh  their  views» 
Nothing  but  death  therefore  is  capable  of  extinguifli* 
ing  this  fort  of  envy  :  and  if  fortune  is  fo  propitious 
to  a  virtuous  man  that  his  competitors  go  off  by  natii«  ' 
ral  death,  he  may  then  eflabliih  his  reputation  with* 
out  fcandal,  and  exercife  his  power  without  oppofitioa 
or  offence.  But  if  that  does  not  happen,  he  muft 
endeavour  to  rid  bimfelf  of  them  by  any  means  what* 
foever  ;  for  this  muft  be  done  before  any  thing  elie 
..can  be  efFefted.  Thus  whoever  reads  the  Bible  with 
attention,  will  fee  that  Mofes,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his 
Laws,  was  obliged  to  put  many  people  to  death,  who 
oppofed  him  out  of  envy  *.     Girolamo  Savonarola» 

*  upon  this  pafTage»  E.  Dacres  fays  as  follows,  '<  I  doubt  the  un-  ' 
tcrftanding  which  Machiavel  advifes  others  of,  be  wants  himfelfd  :  not 
knowing  the  meaning  of,  or  not  beleeving  the  holy  wiitt  :  whereby 
h€  puts  men  pa(l  fufpicion  of  bis  Atheifme.  For  what  he  alleadges 
of  Mofesy  he  muft  needs  take  originally  from  Mofes  his  bookes,  be- 
ing we  have  not  any  author  of  that  antiquity  as  could  write  any  thing 
of  his  owne  knowledge  touching  thofe  times.  But  thofe  Machi^vf I 
feems  not  to  beleeve  further  than  ferved  his  own  hun^our^  reading  the 
fcriptures  only  to  a  politique  end,  not  fo  much  for  the  ftrengthening 
l)is  beleefe,  as  the  bettering  his  diibourfe.  Yet  though  Machiavel  did 
not,  I  hope  others  will  beleeve,  that  Mofes  delivered  to  the  Ifraelites 
the  true  oracles  of  God,  and  that  it  was  not  Mofes  that  punifhed  the 
delinquents  among  them,  but  God  fending  his  immediate  judgments  ; 
as  in  the  rebellion  of  Corah  and  his  complices,  Ni^mbers  xvi.  Mofes 
did  but  cite  them  as  to  appearance  j  but  Qpd  inimediately  fei^t  his 
vengeance,  for  the  Earth  under  them  opened,  v.  31  And  when  that 
wretched  fellow  gathered  ftickes  on  the  Sabboth,  Numbers  xv.  Mo- 
fes awaited  till  God  palTed  thefentence  upon  him  for  his  de^th  and  the 
manner  thereof,  v.  35.  Therefore  Machiavel  may  Juftly  be  taxed  for 
traducing  Mofes  here  of  more  than  he  hath  warrant  for,  making  no 
other  efteeme  of  Mofes  his  bringing  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  aqd 
his  leadinge  them  through  the  willdernefle,  than  of  Romulus  gather- 
ing together  a  fcattered  multitude  and  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
Commonwealth  ;  which  aétion,  his  courage  and  ambition  of  ruleand 
^lory  thruft  him  upon  :  not  feeming  to  take  notice  that  Mofes  was 
immediately  called  by  God  and  fent  to  (hew  his  wonders  and  juc]g« 
ments  againil  the  Egyptians,  and  to  conduét  the  Ifraelites  into  Ca- 
naan, (according  to  GodYpromifes  formerly  made  %o  th^ir  for^f^thprs) 

and 
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and  Pietro  Sodcrini,  Gonfalonier  of  Florence,  likcwife 
faw  the  necefHty  of  ading  in  this  manner:  but  the 
ibrniier  being  only  a  Friar  could  not  do  it,  becaufe  he 
had  not  fufficient  authority  ;  and  fuch  of  his  followers 
as  had,  did  not  rightly  comprehend    bis  meaning; 
though  that  was  not  his  fault,  for  his  Sern^ons  were 
full  of  exclamations  and  invedives  againft  the  "  wife 
men  of  this  world  ;"   a  name  -which  he  gave  to  thofe 
that  envied  him  and  oppofed  his  meafurcs  *.  ,  As  to 
Soderini>  he  flattered  himfclf  that  rime,  moderation, 
the  aufpicioufnefs  of  his  fortune,  and  his  great  benc- 
iBcence,  would  at  laft  extinguifti  the  envy  that  fomc 
liad  conceived  againfl:   him  :  for  he  was  youngs  and 
fo  well  fupported  by  his  friends  (the  number  of  whom 
was  daily  increafed  by  his  munificence  and  liberality), 
that  he  hoped  he  ihould  have  been  able  to  furmount 
all  oppofition,  without  havfng  recourfe  to  violence, 
or  exerting  his  power  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  oc- 
cafion  Icandal  and  difturbance  :  not  confidering  that 
time  and  opportunities  are  not  to  be  loft,  that  bene- 
ficence is  inefFeólual,  that  fortune  is  inconftant,  and 
that  envy  is  not  to  be  appcafed  by  any  fort  of  favours 
or  good  offices  whatfoever.     So  that  both  thcfe  per- 
fons  were  ruined  at  laft  ;  one  of  them  becaufe  he  had 
not  authority  enough  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  who  en- 
vied him  ;  and  the  other  by  not  doing  it  when  he  had 
It  in  his  power  f. 

Another  thing  to  be  obferved  in  the  conduft  of  Ca- 
millus,  is  the  provifton  he  made  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  prefervatiori  of  Rome  :  and  indeed, 
fuch  Hiftorians  as  Livy  are  much  to  be  commended, 
for  giving  a  particular  and  circumftantial  account  of 
thefe  occurrences,  that  fo  thofe  who  come  after  them 
may  know  how  to  a£fc  upon  fimiliar  occaGons.  We 
ought  therefore  to  remark  upon  this,  that  it  is  very 
imprudent  and  dangerous  to  leave  the  defence  of  a 
City  to  a  parcel  of  tumultuous  people,  without  order 

-vrherein  he  behaved  not  himfelf  either  ambitioufly  or  infolentty  ;  nor 
\fas  any  thing  done  by  his  own  prowelfe  or  policy,  but  merely  by  the 
ordinance  of  God." 

•  See  the  Prince,  chap,  vi,         f  See  chap.  ix«  of  this  book. 

or 
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or  command  r  of  which  it  is  plain,  that  Camillus  was 

fuMciently  aware,  by  leaving  a  regular  army  for  the 

fectirity  of  Rome;    which  many  perhaps  may  think 

was  altogether  unneceilkry,  becaufe  the  Romans  were 

à  brave  people,  and  inured  to  war,  and  therefore  i( 

might   have   been  fufficient  to  put  arms  mto  their 

hands  when  occafion  required.     But  Camillus  judged 

otherwife,  and  fo  would  any  prudent  man  in  the  like 

circumftances  :    for  the  multitude  ought  not  to  be 

fcrufted  with  arms,  except  under  certain  reftridions 

and  proper  command.     In  imitation  of  this  example 

then,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  a  City» 

diould  above  all  things  take  care  not  to  arm  a  giddy 

and  tumultuous  multitude,  but  rather  feled  fuch  as 

he  dares  truft  with  arms,  and  is  fatisfied  will  obey  him 

in  whatever  he  commands  ;  and  order  thofe  who  are 

not  made  choice  of  for  that  purpofe,  to  ftay  at  home 

and  guard  their  own  houfed»     Whoever  purfues  this 

method  in  a  town  that  is  befìeged,  will, find  it  an 

eafy  matter  to  defend  it  well  ;  otherwife,  it  will  be 

difficult,  if  not  impoflible  *. 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

That  powerful  Republics  and  truly  great  men  retain 
theif'  dignity  and  firmnejs  of  mind  in  all  vicijjitudcs 
of  fortune. 

AMONGST  all  the  noble  aftions  and  fayings 
which  Livy  afcribes  to  Camillus,  nothing 
{hews  the  magnanimity  of  that  great  man  more 
plainly  than  the  following  :  *•  Nee  mihi  Dittatura 
anitiios  fecit  (fard  he  in  one  df  his  fpeeches)  nee  exi^ 
lium  ademit  :  I  am  not  elated  with  the  Di£tator(hip, 
nor  was  I  dejcfted  in  banilhment."  ^y  which  we 
fee  that  great  men  are  always  the  fame  in  every  reverfe 
of  fortune  :  for  though  flie  may  change  her  counte- 

•  See  the  Art  of  War,  book  vii.  at  the  beginning. 

nance. 
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Dance,  and  fometimes  exalr,  and  fometimes  deprefs 
them,  yet  they  never  vary,  but  conftantly  retain  the 
fame  nrmnefs  of  mind,  and  are  fo  uniform  in  theif 
condud,  that  fortune  feems  to  have  no  power  over 
them  :  whereas  mean  and  pufillanimous  men,  buoy« 
ed  up  with  profperity^  and  intoxicated  with  good  for*^ 
tune,  impute  all  their  fuccefs  to  virtues  of  which  they 
ivere  never  pofieflfed  )  and  thus  become  odious  and 
infupportable  to  thofe  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  This  often  expofes  them  to  fudden  revolutions 
of  fortune,  and  then  they  prefently  fall  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  become  as  abje£t  as  they  were  arrogant 
before*  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  when  Princes 
of  this  damp  fall  into  adverfity,  they  generally  fly^ 
inftead  of  exerting  themfelves  manfully  to  oppofe  it  i 
for  as  they  abufed  their  profperity,  they  are  incapable 
of  fupporting  themfelves  in  adverfity.  Thefe  virtues 
and  thefe  defers  are  common,  not  only  to  particular 
nitn,  but  to  whole  Republics  :  of  which,  I  (hall  give 
two  examples  %  one  from  the  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
the  other  from  that  of  the  Venetians. 

The  Romans  were  never  difmayed  in  adverfity^  nof 
elated  with  profperity  :  for  a  proof  of  which,  we  may 
alledge  their  behaviour  after  their  defeat  at  Cannae^ 
and  their  yiélory  over  Antiochus.  For  after  that  de- 
feat, though  Annibal  had  routed  them  twice  before» 
and  reduced  them  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  were  fo 
far  from  being  daunted,  that  inftead  of  fuing  fot 
peace,  they  bravely  refolved  to  continue  the  war  ;  and, 
contrary  to  their  ufual  pradlice,  refufing  to  redeem  thef 
prifoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  arm- 
ed their  old  men  and  (laves,  and  fent  afreih  army  inio 
the  field  :  an  account  of  which  being  fent  to  Car-" 
thage,  Hanno  told  the  Senate  there,  "  He  feared  they 
were  but  little  better  for  their  vidory  at  Canns  j" 
from  whence  we  fee  that  the  Romans  were  ne  ver  dejeéled 
in  the  loweft  ebb  of  their  fortune.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  never  grew  arrogant  in  profperity,  as  we  may  . 
obfervc  from  the  behaviour  of  Scipio  to  Antiochus  : 
for  when  that  Prince  fent  AmbafTadors  with  overtures 

of 
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of  peace  to  Scipio,  the  latter  told  them  He  would  riot 
jgrant  him  any  terms  except  he  would  retire  into  Sy- 
ria, and  fubmit  entirely  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  But  Aritiochus  rejefting  thcfe  conditions; 
tame  to  an  engagement  with  the  Rorrian  army,  and 
was  utterly  defeated  :  after  vvhich,  he  fent  other  Am- 
bafladors  with  orders  to  accept  any  terms  from  the 
Cohcjuerori  who  contented  himfelf  however  With  the 
fame  which  he  offered  him  before  the  battle,  telling 
the  Ambafladors,  *'  Quod  Romani^  fi  Vincgntur,  noh 
faiinuuntur  animis,  nee  fi  vincunt  infolefcere  foler^t  j 
that  as  the  Romans  were  never  dejefted  when  they 
loft  a  battle,  fo  they  knew  how  to  behavfe  with  mode- 
ration when  they  were  viftoi-ious.^' 

Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Verletiaris 
in  their  profperity^  which  they  attributed  folely  to 
their  own  bravery  and  good  cònduét,  though  without 
the  leaft  reafon:  for  they  became  fo  infolent,  that  they 
tailed  the  King  of,  France  a  Son  of  St.  Mark,  treated 
the  Pope  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Italian  Princes  with 
the  utmoft  difdaln  ;  and^  not  cohtent  with  their  terri- 
tories in  Italy,  vainly  imagined  they  ftiould  foori  ex- 
tend their  dominion  as  far  as  ever  the  ancient  Romans 
had^done.  But  fortune  beginning  to  frown  upon 
them,  and  their  fòrces'beicg  worfted  at  the  battle  of 
Vaila,  by*  the  French,  they  loft  all  their  acquifitions 
at  once  5  for  fome  of  the  States  that  were  fubjeft  to 
them  revolted,  arid  the  reft  they  meanly  ceded  to  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  t  after  which,  they  were 
fo  difpirited  that  they  fent  Anribafladors  to  the  Em- 
peror, with  an  offer  of  becoming  tributary  to  him  ; 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  Pope,  in  the  moft  abjeft  and 
fubmiffive  terms,  to  move  his  Compaffion.  To  this 
extremity  of  dejeftiorithey  were  reduced  in  four  days, 
jind  when  they  had  not  loft  one  half  of  their  army  : 
for  aftet*  the  above  mentiofted  battle^  one  of  their 
Commiffaries  retreated  fafe  to  Verona  with  above 
twenty-five  thoufattd  horfe  and  foot*  So  that  if  they 
had  aftcd  with  any  fort  of  fpirit,  they  might  foon 
have  brought  another  armv  into  the  field  ;  and  if  they 
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could,  not  have  b.eat  the  enemy,  they  might  perhaps^ 
have  obtained  an  honourable  peace  y  at  leaft  the  lofs 
of  their  dominions  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
fo  much  difgrace.     But    their  dejedion  was- owing, 
to  the  dcfeót  of  their  military  inftitutions  antj  the 
confcioufnefs  of  their  inexperience  in  warlike  a^irs  ; 
which  diiheartened  them  to  fucb  a.  degree,,  that  they, 
were  incapable  of  exerting  themfelvesas  they  ought.. 
But  this  will  always  be  the  fate  of  fuch  people  :  for 
infolence  in  profperity,  and  dejedion  in  adverfity,  are 
owing  to  mean  and  pitiful  inftitutions.     If  men  are- 
improperly  educated,  and  difcipiined,  they  will  never 
be  good  for  any  thing:  if  otherwife,  they  will  know 
hew  to  behave  with  equanimity  in  all  conditions,  and 
to  make  fo  true  an  eftimate  o£  the  things  of  this.world^. 
as  neither  to  become  infoknt  when  fortune  fmiles,  nor 
abjed  when  ihe  frowns  upon  them.     So.  that  what  L 
,faid  before  of  individuals  will  hold  good  with  regajrd" 
to  whole  communities  ;  which  will  always  aéfc  with 
fpirit  or  pufillanimity,  according  as   their  difciplix^e 
.  and  inftitutions  are  good  and  wholefome,.or  mean  andi 
dcfedive 

Now  though  1  have  faid  elfcwhere  that  good  mili- 
tary difcipline  is  the  foundation  ftone  of  all  States», 
and  that  without  it  there  can  neither  be  good  laws 
.  nor  good  order  of  any   kind  ^,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  repeat  it  here  ;   becaufe  we  fee  the  neceffity  o£ 
keeeping  up  a.  good  army  in  almoft  every  page  of 
Livy's  Hiftory,  and  that  no  army  can  ever  be  good  ex-- 
cept  it  is  well  difcipiined  and  cxcrcifed,  which  cannot 
be  done  if  it  is  not  compofed  of  your  own  fubjeds* 
For  as  no  State,  either  is,  or  can  be,  continually  at 
war,  it  i$  neccflary  that  its  forces  ihould  be  duly  qx- 
«rcifed  and  difcipiined  in  time  of  peace:  but  that  is 
impoflible  if  your  army  confifts  of  foreign  troops,  on 
accoupft  of  the  inimenfe  expcncc  you  muft  be  at  in 
maintaining  fuch  an  army  both  in  peace  and  war.  Ca— 

•  See  the  Prince,  chap.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  Pol.  Diic.  book  i«  chap, 
xxi.  bookih  ctiap»  xx,  and  the  Art  of  Wan  pafTimv 

millus^. 
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villus,  as  I  fàid  above»  marched  out  with  an  army 
againft  the  Tufcans  :  but  when  they  came  within 
fight  of  the  enemy,  andfound  the  Tufcan  army  was 
much  fuperlor  to  their  own,  they  were  not  a  little  dif- 
jnayed  :  but  Camillus  being  aware  of  it,  calmly 
walked  through  the  ranks,  and  without  any  further 
directions  or  altering  the  difpofition  of  his  army,  only 
faid  to  his  Soldiers,  **  Quod  quifque  didicit,  aut  coh- 
Juevit,  faciat  ;  praftife  what  you  have  learnt,  and  I 
defirc  no  more,"  ^j^rom  whence  we  may  conclude 
ihat  )ie  well  knew  they  had  been  fufficiently  difci- 
plined  and  exercifed  before,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to 
make  them  good  foldrers;  aqd  that  he  fully  confided 
in  them.  Far  it  is  certain  that  no  material  fervicc  can 
be  cxpeded  from  an  undifciplined  army  ;  that  no  Ge- 
neral can  truft  to  it  ;  and  that  if  Hannibal  himfelf 
Ihould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  be  put  at  the  head  o£ 
foch  a  body  of  forces,  they  would  prefently  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  well  difciplined  army,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  number  ;  becaufe  when  an  army  is  engaged, 
the  General  himfelf  cannot  be  in  all  places  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neccffary  that  his  fub- 
ordinate  officers  ihould  ftridlly  obey  the  commands  he 
had  given  them  before  the  battle  begun  ;  that  they 
Ihould  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  their  orders,  ^and  know 
how  to  execute  them  in  a  proper  manner  :  otherwife 
he  muft  inevitably  be  defeated. 

If  then  any  ftaie  will  follow  the  example  of  the. an* 
cient  Romans,  in  exercifìng  and  difciplining  its  forces 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  and  accuftòm  its 
'  fubjeds  not  only  to  exert  their  virtues  both  in  public 
and  private,  but  to  arm  thcmfelves  againft  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  fortune  ;  it  will  always  be  able  to  maintain 
its  dignity  both  in  profperity  and  adverfity  :  but  if  ic 
negtedls  this,  and  leaves  itfelf  entirely  to  the  caprice 
of  fortuite,  without  any  dependence  upon  its  own 
merit  and  endeavours,  as  the  Venetians  did,  it  muft 
be  0)aken  by  every  blaft  of  wind,  and  totally  ruined 
atlaft. 

Gg2         .CHAP. 
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CHAP,   xxxir. 

PHifat  ml  hods  fome  peopk  have  taken  to  prevent  orpeàfr^ 

TH  E  Circer  and  VcHtrse;  two  Rotnair  Colonies^ 
revoked  from  that  Republic  in  hopes  of  being 
protefted  by  the  Latinrs  r  but  the  Latins  thcmfelvcs 
being  foon  after  fubdued,,  and  uhable  to  give  them  any 
afliftance,  fome  of  the  revokers  advifed  their  Fellone 
citizens  to  return  to  their  obedience..  This  advice 
however  was- Avarmly  oppoftd  by  the  authors  of  that 
rebelfon  ;  who  being  afraid  they  fhould  be  more  fe- 
verfely  punilhcd  than  any  of  the  reft,  endeavoured  by 
a^l  means  to  prevent  an  accommodation,  and  ibr  that 
tiurpofe  perfuadcd  their  countrymen  to  continue  ia 
arms  and  commence  hoffilities  againft  the  Romans. 
And  indeed  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  when  any  one 
has  a  mrnd  to  prevent  either  a  Prince  or  a  Republic, 
from  coming  to  terms  q^f  agreement,  there  is-  no  furer 
method  to  obtain  that  end  thaii  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  injure  or  affront  the  other  party  in  fo  atrocious  a 
manner,  that  the  dread  of  the  puniftiment  they  have 
Juftly  deferved  may  deter  them  fronF>  making  any 
overtures  of  peace  *. 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  war  in  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  engaged  with  the  Romans,  the  Soldier» 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  former  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  were  fcnt  back  into  Africa,  where  they  mu- 
tinied for  want  of  pay  ;  and  taking  up  arms  under 
Matho  and  Spendius,  whom  they  had  made  choice 
offer  therr  headers,  they  plundered  feveral  towns  that 
belonged  to  the  State.  Upon  which,  the  Carthagi- 
nians being  defirous  to  try  aU  other  mearrs  before  they 
proceeded  to  force,  fent  Afdrubal,  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal Citizens,  to  treat  with  them,  in  hopes  he  would 
have  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  the 

*  See  the  Speech  of  a  Plebeian,  Hift,  Fior,  book  lii.  about  the  mid» 
die  of-i$. 
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influence  which  they  fuppofed  he  miift  have  over  then> 
as  he  had  been  their  Commander  fome  time  before. 
But  when  he  arrived  amongfl:  them^  Matho  and  Spen- 
dius  being  determined  toxleprive  their  Soldiers  of  all 
hopes  of  cverxomingio  any  terms  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  perfuadcd  them  that  it  was  the  beft  way  td 
kill  Afdrubal  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Carthaginians 
whom  they  had  taken  prifoners.  This  advice  was 
accordingly  followed  :  for  they  not  only  pxit  them  tQ 
the  moft  cruel  kinds  of  death  tliey  could  devife,  but 
afterwards  published  a  proclamation  in  vrhich  they 
threatened  to  ferve  all  other  Carthaginian  prifoners  in 
fhe  ftme  manner  that  Ihojuld  fall  into  their  hands  :  by 
iwhich  they  prevented  all  propofaU  of  peace,  and 
made  their  SoJdicrs  mpre  objftiqace  in,their  rebellioo. 


c  H  A  P.  xxxnx. 

^at  it  is  of  great  fervi  ce  in  battle^  to  infpire  Soldiery 
mlb  confidence  both  in  themfelws  and  their  General. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  the  .qtmoft  importance  to  InCpirc 
Soldiers  with  fuch  a  degree  of  con6dence  before  a 
.battle,  as  snakes  them  think  thcmfclves  fure  of  Vic- 
tory ;  for  «rhich  purpofe,  it  is  .neceiTàry  they  flioulxi 
ibc  well  armed,  well  difciplined,  and  well  acquainted 
with  each  other  ;  which  yet  cannot  be  efFeó^ed,  ex- 
cept they  are  your  own  Subjects,  and  countrymen, 
and  have  lived  Jong  together,  it  is  alfo  requifite  that 
they  fliould  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  their  General, 
as  to  put  great  confidence  in  him.;  which  the/  will 
always  do,  if  they  fee  that  he  is  vigilant^  active^ 
Ì3rave,  and  keeps  up  his  command  with  dignity  ; 
which  he  may  eafily  do,  if  he  puniflies  offenders  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  does  no;  harrafs  his  men  with 
liard  duty  when  it  is  unneceflai'y  :  bcfides  which,  he 
ifliould  be  p;]nd:ual  in  ful6lling  his  promìfes,  ready 
at  all  times  to  encourage  them,  by  reprefenting  how 
CbSj/  it  is  CO  fyrmount  many  thing$  which  féep  difli- 
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cult  only  at  a  diftancc,  and  by  either  concealing  or 
extenuating  all  dangers:  for  this  is  a  certain  way  tq 
fecure  their  conBdence,  and  coiitributes  much  to  vic- 
tory ^,    The  Romans  ufed  to  infpire  their  troops  with 
this  confidence  by  Religious  means,  and  always  had 
recourfc  to  Auguries  and  Aufpices  when  they  created 
Confuls,  raifed  armies,  or  were  going  to  engage  an 
enemy  :    in  Ihort,  without  fomc  ceremony  of  this 
kind,  their  wifeft  and  beft  Generals  never  went  upon 
any  enterprize  or  undertook  any  thing  of  moment  ; 
imagining  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  their 
fuccefs  to  have  it  thought  the  Gods  were  or\  their 
fide  :   and  if  any  of  their  Confuls  or  Generals  pre- 
famed  to  engage  an  enemy  in  contempt  of  the  Au- 
fpices, they  always  punifhed  them  for  it,  as  they  did 
Claudius  Pulcher.      Appius  Claudius,  accordingly, 
complaining  to  the  people  of  the  infolence  of  the 
Tribunes,   by  whofe  means  the  Aufpices  and  other 
Religious  rites  had  been  corrupted,  fays  as  follows  ; 
**  Eludant  nunc  licet  Religionem  :  quid  enim  intereft 
fi  pulii  non  pafccntur,  fi  ex  cavea  tardius  ejèieririt,  fi 
occinuerit  avis  ?  Parva  funt  hsec  •,  fed  parva  ifta  non 
contemnendo  majores  noftri  maximam  hanc  Rempub- 
licam  fecerunt.     They  may  laugh  at  Religion  if  they 
plcafe,  and  fay  what  fignifics  it  whether  the  poultry 
eat  their  meat  or  not,  whether  they  come  quickly  or 
flowly  out  of  their  pens,  and  whether  fuch  or  fuch  a 
bird  fings  ?  Jhcfe  matters  may  feem  trifling  indeed  \ 
'  but  trifling  as  they  are,  our  Ancefl^ors  exalted  this 
Republic  to  the  glory  we  now  fee  it  in  by  a  Religious 
oblervation  of  them/'    For  fuch  things  ferve  to  keep 
Soldiers  in  good  fpirits  and  united,  which  conduces 
not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  undertaking  :  but 
they  muft  be  feconded  by  valour  and  good  conduét, 
ótherwife  they  will  not  be  fufKcìent  of  thenifelves 
alone,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  inftance. 
The  Praencfliines  having  taken  the  field  againft  the 
Romans,  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  in 

•  See  the  Art  of  War,  book  IV.  towards  the  end,  &  alibi  paffim. 
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:the  very  place  where  the  Romans  had  once  been  de- 
feated by  the  Gauls  :  which  they  did  to  infpire  their 
own  army  with  courage,  and  to  ftrike  a  damp  into 
»that  of  the  enemy,  when  they  remembered  how  un- 
fortunate they  had  been  in  that  place  before  *.     Now 
though  there  was  feme  policy  in  this  ftep,  yet  the 
►event  fhewed  that  true  valour  is  not  to  be  moved  by 
iuch  trifling  ciTcumftances  ;  for  the  Roman  Diólator 
ihaving  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  faid  to  his  General  of 
horfe,  ^  Vides  tuforeunà  illos  fretos,  ad  Alliam  con- 
fediile  ;  at  tu,  fretus  armis  animifque,  invade  mediam 
aciem  :  you  fee  that  the  enemy  have  fat  down  here, 
•trufting  to  the  fortune  of  the  place  ;  but  truft  you  to 
your  own  ai  ms  and  courage,  and  fall  on."     True  va- 
lour therefore,  good  difcipline,  and  a  confidence  arif- 
ing  from  many  viftories,  cannot  be  difconcerted  by 
irivial  accidents  and  little  diforders.  ,  The  two  Manlii 
ibeing  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  ^he  Romans  fcnt 
:OUt  againft  the  Volfci,  and  having  detached  part  of 
;their  jorces  to  forage,  it  happened  that  both  thofc 
•who  went  upon  that  errand,  and  thofe  that  remained 
in  their  tamp,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  the 
fame  time;  out  of  which  danger  however,  the  Sol- 
idiers  extricated  themfelves  by  their  own  courage,  ra- 
ther than  by  any  good  conduft  in  the  Confuls,  as 
Livy  tells  us,  "  militum  etiam  fine  reftore  ftabilis 
yirtus  turata' eft.'* 

1  fhoiild  not  conjclude  thi«  Chapter  without  taking 
focfac  notice  of  an  expedient  made  ufe  of  by  Fabius 
to  en^co^ragc  his  Soldiers  :  for  Jbeing  fcnt  with  an 
V;^rmy  figainft  the  Tufcans,  ^nd  knowing  how  neccf- 
fary  it  was  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  of  fuccefs, 
efpecially  as  they  were  in  a  ftrange  country,  and  had 
a  new  enemy  to  deal  with,  he  told  them  in  an  ha- 
rangue when  they  werjC  going  to  engage,  that  they 
l^ad  many  reafons  to  hope  for  viftory,  but  he  could 
give  them  another,  why  they  might  depend  upon  it 
with  certainty,  if  it  was  not  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it 

*  See  book  I.  cbap*  lyi.  note  789  of  thefe  Difcourfes^  towards  the 
latter  end  of  itt  _ 
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would   be  dangerous  to  difclofe  it.      An  admirable 
piece  of  peiicrallbjp,  and  well  worthy  pf  imitation^ 

CHAP,   xxxiy. 

}Vi:0t  fort  of  reputatioff^  or  ^^araller^  or  ofimon  it  /V, 
that  firfi  inclines  the  ^people  to  favour  fome  farticifiat 
Citizen  :  and  whether  a  People^  or  a  Prince  diff^fes  of 
their  bofiours  c^nd  employmepfs  witff  iT^H^^  judgment 
and  prud^nc^. 

WE  have  (hpwn  before  that  Titps  Manli  us,  (afr 
terwards  called  Torquatgs)  defended  his  father 
in  an  accufation  that  was  brought  agaiofl  hiqi  by 
Marcus  Pomponius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people.  And  though  the  q[)cthod  he  took  to  do  ij: 
'was  fomething  extraordinary,  and  favoured  of  vio^ 
knee,  yet  ihc  remarkable  afFctìion  which  he  fhewed 
to  his  father  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  people,  that  in- 
ftead  of  catling  him  to  any  account  for.  what  he  had 
done,  they  (hewed  their  approbation  of  it  by  chuQng 
him  fccqnd  Trjbpne  of  the  Legioqs,  at  the  next 
^leólìpn  of  thpfe  qfficers  f.  It  may  not  be  amifs 
therefore,  to  copfidcr  the  motives  upon  which  the 
people  commonly  a6t  in  thedifpofal  of  their  honours^: 
froin  whence  we  (hall  fee,  that  they  proceed  with 
rnore  prudence  and  judgment  th^n  Princes  ufually  dq 
^n  fuch  diftributiops,  as  I  have  aflferted  elfewhere.-|-. 

I  jay  then,  that  the  people  are  determined  in  their 
fhoice  upon  thefe  occafions,  either  by  the  public  cha- 
radter  and  reputation  of  a  rnan,  v^hen  hi§  conduct  aqd 
^dtjons  are  not  otherwife  kpown  to  them  ;  or  by  fomc 
particular  prepo(rc(non  or  opinion  of  their  pwn  ;  both 
which  motives  are  fometimcs  pwing  to  a  tnao's  ex- 
tradipn,  (for  when  h\%  anceftprs  haye  been  good  and 
worthy  men,  it  is  generally  thought  he  will  be  fo  tqo, 
pcept  he  behaves  himfclf  in  fucli  a  manner  as  tq 

f  Sec  book  I.  chap.  xi.  +  Sec  book  I,  chap.  Ivìiù 
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i:onvince  them  of  the  contrary)  and  fonVetimes  to  h\% 
own  converfation  and  way  of  life  :  that  is,  when  he 
^ITociates  himfelf  with  virtuous  and  honourable  men^ 
and  fuch  as  are  in  high  eftpem  for  their  prudence  :  for 
finc6  there  is  no  furer  way  of  judgjng  of  a  man  thai^ 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  a  perfon  who  aflbciates 
with  good  men  will  juflly  bp  thought  fo  himfelf  ;  be- 
caufe  when  people  arc  intimate,  and  much  conver- 
fant  together,  there  muft  of  necefflty  be  a  fimilitudc 
in  their  manners.  But  there  is  another  way  of  gain- 
ing credit  amongft  the  people  ;  which  is  by  great  and 
honourable  actions,  either  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture. This  is  the  bcft  and  moft  ftable  foundation 
^hat  any  man  can  build  his  reputation  upon  :  for  thac 
which  depends  upon  the  merit  of  our  Anceftors  foon 
fades  and  perilhes,  except  it  is  revived  and  renewed 
by  a  m^n's  own  virtues.  The  prepoflcflion  which 
^rlfes  from  your  ordinary  manner  of  life  and  aflbciat* 
Ing  with  good  men,  is  a  better  foundation  thin  this  ; 
though  not  fo  good  a  one  as  the  other  5  for  as  it  arlfes 
ifrom  opinion  and  expeftation  only,  it  is  likewife  apt 
to  wear  off,  if  not  fupported  and  confirmed,  in  fomc 
reafonable  time,  by  great  and  laudable  aftions  :  but 
the  reputation  whjch  depends  upon  a  man's  own  me- 
rit, takes  fo  i|eep  a  root,  and  (lands  fo  firm,  that  he 
muft  behave  very  ill  indeed  to  forfeit  it  afterwards. 

Thofe  that  live  in  a  Commonwealth  ought  there- 
fore to  purfqe  this  courfe,  and  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  begin  their  career  with  fome  great  and  ex- 
traordinary action,  which  ipay  ferve  as  a  foundation 
to  build  their  futurp  reputation  upon  \  as  the  young 
Komans  did,  whp  always  fet  out  either  with  promot- 
ing fotpe  law  for  the  good  of  the  public,  or  impeach- 
ing fome  great  and  powerful  Citizen,  who  had  tranf- 
greffed  the  laws,  or  doing  fome  other  remarkable 
fhing  that  made  him  the  fubjeft  of  popular  applaufe. 
This  manner  of  proceeding  is  no  lefs  neccffary  to 
maintain  and  incrcafe  a  good  reputation,  than  to  ac- 
quire it  at  firft  ;  for  \vhich  purpofe  it  Qiould  often  be 
^repeated  j  as  it  >yas  by  Titus  Manlius  through  the 

'  '   "  .   ..      ,  vvholc 
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whole  courfe  of  bis  life.    For  after  he  bad  defended 
his  father  in  fo  ilrenuous  and  extraordinary  a  manner^ 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation,  he 
fopne.  years  after  fought  the  Champion  of  the  Gauls, 
as  we  have  faid  befo;*e,  and  having  killed  him  in  a 
iingle  combat»  took  ^a  gold  .collar  from  his  neck  ancjL 
put  it  upon  his  own  ^  by  which  hp  gained  the  name 
of  Torquatus.     The/e  things  he  did  when  be  was 
young  :  and  afterwards,  when  he  grew  up  tp  ye^rs  ojf 
maturity,  he  put  his.owa  Son  to  death,  for  h^^ing  en- 
gaged the  enemy  without  orders  i*  though  he  had 
gained  a  victory.     Such  examples  of  perfonal  cour 
rage,  and  ftriót  regard  to  difcjpline  aJ^d  juftice^  gave 
him  much  more  rq^utation,  both  ^a  his  own  times, 
and  the  ages  that  have  fince  pafTed,  thaiji  all  the  -bat- 
tles he  had  won,  and  the  triumphs  he  bad  obtained^ 
though  he  had  been  as  fuccefsful  in  that  refpec);  as 
any  other  of  his  countrymen  :  and  not  without  rear 
fon  \  for  in  one  cafe  he  had  many  equals,  but  in  the 
other,  very  few,  or  none  at  all.     Scipio  the  elder  did 
«ot  gain  fo  much  glory  by  his  triumphs,  as  by  faving 
•his  father's  life  in  battle,  when  he  was  but  a  youth  ; 
and  by  drawing  his  fword,  and  forcing  feveral  young 
Romans  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  defcrt 
their  country,  which  they  had  defigned  to  do  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  *  :  for  thefc  two  adipns  were  the 
.foundation  of  his  fame,  and  ferved  as  Iteps  to  the 
triumphs  which  were  afterwards  decreed  him  by  the 
Senate  for  his  victories  in  Africa  and  Spain  :  and  this 
reputation  (great  as  it  was  before)  he  prodigioufly  in- 
creafed,  by  fending  back  a  beautiful  young  Lady, 
whom  he  had  taken  prifbner  in  Spain,  fafe  and  invio- 
.  late  to  her  friends.     Now  if  fuch  a  condudt  muft  be 
.  cbferved  by  thofe  that  would  advance  thenrifelves  to 
honour  and  preferment  in  a  Commonwealth,  ic  is 
equally  neceiTary  that  Princes  ihould  do  the  fame,  in 
order  to  acquire  and  preferve  the  cfteem  of  their  Sub- 
je&s  :  for  nothing  recommends  a  Prince  fo  much  to 

*  See  book  I.  chap,  xu 
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Ills  People,  as  either  faying  or  doing  fomcthing  ex- 
traordinary in  his  youth  :  eipecially  if  it  feems  to  pro- 
ceed from,  a  regard  to  their  welfare,  and  has  fucfi  ati 
appearance  of  ma^animity,  juftice,  or  liberality»  as 
lliakes  it  much  talked  of  -f. 

But  to  refutnc  our  fubje<5l:.     I  fay  that  when  the 
people  begin  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  any  particu-» 
far  perfon,  and  are  moved  to  confer  their  honours  and 
employments  upon  him,  by  one  or  other  of  the  above- 
inrntioned  i^eafons,  their  judgment  is  not  ill  founded  : 
firut  certainly  they  judge  bed,  when  they  do  it  after 
he  has  given  fome  proofs  of  his  merit  ;  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  they  feldom  or  never  can  be  deceived.     I 
ipeak  only  of  that  good  opinion  which  they  conceive 
of  a  man  at  (irli,  before  he  has  either  fufficiently  di- 
ftinguiibed  himfelf,  and  eftabliflied  his  reputation  by 
repeated  inftances  of  his  worth,  or  cancelled  the  me-r 
rit  of  his  good  actions  by  others  of  a  different  na- 
ture :  in  both  which  cafes  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  err  as 
a  Prince.    For  fince  it  is  poffible  that  the  people  may 
DC  deceived  by  report^  or  opinion,  or  even  by  the  ac- 
•  lions  of  a  man,  and  think  better  of  him  than  he  de- 
ferves,  (which'is  an  error  that  a  Prince  cannot  well 
fall  into,  becaufe  he  has  counfellors  to  advife  and  in- 
form him  better)  wife  Legillacors  have  always  taken 
care  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  providing,  that 
when  any  great  oiBce  (hould  become  vacant,  and  the 
people  ihouid  be  fo  far  miftaken  in  their  judgment  as 
to  make  choice  of  an  improper  or  unworthy  perfon 
to  fill  it,  any  Citizen  (hould  not  only  be  at  liberty  to 
publifh  his  incapacity  or  demerit,  but  have  the  thanks 
of  his  Fellow  citizens  for  fo  doing  ;  that  the  people, 
better   informed,   might    corredi   their  error.      For 
a  proof  of  this,  we  may  appeal  to  an  harangue  which 
Fabius  Maximus  made 'to  the  people,  in  the  time  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  they  were  inclined  to  have 
created  T.  Ottacilius,  one  of  their  Confuls  :  but  Fa- 
bius thinking  him  by  no  means  equal  to  fuch  a  charge 

t  See  the  Prince^  cfaap.  xxi. 
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^  that  junfture,  openly  declared  againft  him,  and 
reprclentcd  his  infufficiency  in  fuch  a  light  that  he 
was  fet  afide,  and  another  peribn  ele<éled  of  more 
worth  and  greater  abilities.  The  people  therefore, 
in  the  eledion  of  Magiflrates,  found  their  opinion  of 
men  upon  fucii  circum (lances  as  are  lead  ape  to  de- 
ceive one  :  and  wiien  t-hey  have  Couhfelk>rs  to  advife 
$hcm,  they  arc  guihy  of  fewer  errors  than  Princes  : 
io  that  a  Citizen  who  would  gain  their  favour  and 
good  opinion,  muft  firft  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fonie 
great  and  reinarkable  a&ion,  as  Tit^s  Manlius  did  ^# 
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"^ibai  it  is  dargerous  to  he  the  chief  promoter  and  advifer 
£f  an  Enterprize  ■:  and  that  the  mere  important  the 
Enterprize  isy  the  greaier  is  the  doft^er. 

IT  would  he  too  tedious  a  taik  to  ihew  at  large 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  one  man*  to  take  upon 
iiinifclf  to  prcfide  and  AircQ^  in  any  new  and  excraor- 


•    -«4 


Tl>e  moft  painfnl  and  difficult  employmeBt  «in  the  vorl4i  (Ta^s 
14ontaigne,  book  III.  chap,  vii.)  in  my  opinion,  is  worthily  to  dif- 
■cbarge  rlie  office  of  a  King.  I  excufe  more  of  their  failings  than  meo 
icommonly  do,  in  confideration  of  the  vaft  weight  of  their  funétìon» 
^hich  really  aftoniflies  n\e.  It  is  diBìc\ilt  for  fuch  boundlefs  power  to 
i/bferve  any  decorum.  Yet  fo  it  is,  tliat  even  to  thofe  who  are  not  of 
«he  moft  liappy  difpoHtion,  it  is  a  iingiriar  incitement  to  virtue,  to  be 
iftationed  in/uch  a  plac.e,  that  whatever  good  you  do  is  recorded  and 
placed  to  account,  and  the  lead  Benefaction  extends  to  numbers  of 
j^eople  ;  and  where  your  talent,  like  that  of  Preachers,  chiefly,  ad- 
/dreiles  itfelf  ro  the  people,  who  ar^  not  v^ry  nice  judges,  eaifily  doccMr- 
e<l,  and  ealily  fatisfied.  There  are  few  things  i(j  which  wjp  can  give  a 
fmccre  judgmerrt  j  becaufe  there -are  few  wherein  we  have  not  in  feme 
iorr  a  particular  intereiL''  Superiority  and  inferioritv,  command  arid 
futijoStion,  are  naturally  Ijable  to  e^vy  and  cavil,  and  muft  neceflarily 
be  continually  encroaching  upon  one  another.  1  believe  neither  one 
fior  the  other,  touching  itsrefpe^ive  rights  :  let  reafon  thcrefbrc,which 
is  ini^exible  and  diiipallS ondate,  wl\en  4c  can  be  found,  determine  the 
calè.  It  is  (carcely  a  month  ago  fmce  1  turned  over  two  Scotch  Au- 
thors who  contended  with  each  other  upon  this  point.  He  who  takes 
the  part  of  the  People,  m^kes  the  coa4ition  of  a  King  worfe  than  t)ia( 
of  a  Carter  ;  and  the  writer  for  the  Monarch»  lift»  him  up  fome  de- 
_gree»  above  Al  mighty  God  in  Sovereigntv  and  Power»"  §éc  alfo  boojf; 
f .  cliap;.  xxix  xlivi  «nd  Ivtii^  of  tliefe  pifcourfes,     . 

^inaff 
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dinary  enterprke,  wherein  the  concurrent  advice  and 
affiftance  of  many  are  required,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
eondu£t  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  how  much  more 
fo,  to  bring  it  taa  happy  conclufion.     I  fhall  there- 
fore referve  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  one  part  of  this 
matter  for  a  more  convenient  place  ;  and  (peak  only 
at  prefent  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  man  is  expofed 
who  prefi^mes  to  give  a  Prince  ftich  advice  in  any 
great  and  important  enterprize,  that  the  fuccefs  of  it»* 
whether  good  or  bad,  muft  be  imputed  wholly  ta 
himfelf.    For  as  mankind  commonly  judge  of  things' 
by  the  event,  if  an  cnterprize  mifcarries,  all  the  blame 
is  laid  upon  him  that  advifed  k  ;  and  if  it  fucceeds- 
be  may  gain  fome  little  applaufe  ;  but  the  reward  ir> 
that  cafe  is  not  adequate  to  the  danger  he 'would  have 
been  in  if  it  had  faiied.     Selim,  the  prefent  Grand 
Signior,  havi<ng  made  preparations  to  Invade  Syria  ajid 
Egypt  (as  it  is  reported  by  fome  who  lately  come  ouc 
of  Turky)  was  advifed  by  one  of  his  Balhaws  who 
lived  upon  the  confines  of  Perfia,  to  turn  his  arm<^ 
«pon  the  Sophi.     He  therefore  marched  with  a  very 
powerful  army  againft  the  Perfians  ;  but  arriving  in 
a  flat  open  country  where  there  were  vaft  defans  and 
no  water  to  be  had,  and  meeting  with  many  other 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  in  former  times  had  of-^ 
ten  proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  armits  in  thofe  parts,, 
his  forces  were  fo  diminifhed  by  hunger,  thirft,   and 
ficknefs,  thai,  though  he  fucceeded  in  that  expedition» 
he  loft  the  greater  part  of  his  army  :  upon  which,,  he 
was  lb  enraged  at  the  pcrfon  who  advifed  him  to  un- 
dertake it,  chat  he  put  him  to  death.     Many  others 
have  been  treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  Republics 
upon  like  occasions,  as  we  might  (hew  at  large  from 
the  hiftory  of  former  times.     It  happened  that  one 
of  the  Roman  Confuls  being  chofen  out  of  the  Ple- 
beians, by  the  inftigation  of  fome  particular  Citizens, 
was  defeated  the  firft  time  he  led  an  army  into  the 
field  :    for  which  the   encouragers  of   that  eledlioa 
would  have  been  called  to  an  account,  it  the  whole 
body  of  Plebeians  had  not  thought  themfelves  oblig- 
ed 
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ed  to  proteft  them  for  the  honour  they  had  done  thein» 
Hence  we  fee  that  the  Counfellors'  of  Princes  and 
Republics  lie  under  this  dilemma  ;  that  if  they  do 
not  give  fuch  advice  as  they  think  beft  for  their  Ma- 
ilers, without  any  other  confideration,  they  fail  in 
their  duty  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  often  ha2ard  their 
own  lives  and  fortunes  :  becaufe  (as  I  faid  before) 
mod  men  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  orbad- 
nefs  of  their  counfel  from  the  event. 

Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf  how  thefe  dan- 
gers are  to  be  avoided,  I  think  the  beft  way  h  to  pro- 
ceed with  calmnefs  and  moderation,  and  not  to  avow 
or  patronize  any  undertaking  with  vehemence  and 
carneftnefs,  as  a  projcél  of  j»our  own;  but  to  give 
your  opinion  in  a  modeit  manner,  and  fupport  it 
without  pafTion  :  that  fo,  if  a  Prince  or  a  'Republic 
(hould  think  fit  to  follow  it,  they  may  fcem  to  doit 
voluntarily,  and  not  to  be  forced  in<o  it  by  clamour 
and  importunity.  If  you  aft  in  this  manner,  it  would 
be  unreafonable  tither  in  the  Prince  or  the  people  to 
blame  your  advice,  as  it  is.  not  forced  upon  them  with- 
out the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  othef 
CounfcHors:  and  therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
when  your  counfel  is  not  oppofed  by  the  reft  j  but 
when  it  is  followed  with  reluctance,  you  are  in  dan- 
ger, becaufe  if  it  fliould  not  fucceed,  they  will  all 
combine  to  ruin  you.  Now  though  there  is  not  fo 
much  honour  to  be  gained  this  way,  as  when  the  au-^ 
thority  of  one  man  prevails  over  that  of  many,  and 
his  advice  is  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  yet  it  is  attended 
with, two  advantages  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  you  run 
no  rifque  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  when  you  propofe  any 
thing  with  modefty,  and  it  is  carried  againft  you  by 
the  obftinacy  and  perverfenefs  of  the  reft;  if  any 
mifcarriage  (hould  enfue  in  the  execution,  it  will  be 
ftill  more  for  your  reputation.  Not  that  a  good  man 
fhoold  ever  wi(h  to  build  his  reputation  upon  any 
misfortune  that  may  befal  his  Prince  or  his  country  % 
but  when  fuch  a  thing  has  aftually  happened,  it  is 
more  fatisfaftioh,  to  have  given  fuch  counfel  as  would 

have 
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bave  prevented  it,  and  to  hear  it  applauded,  than  to- 
be  in  danger  of  being  punifhed  for  it. 

This  is  the  Bell  courfe,  I  think,  that  can  be  takeiv 
by  Counfelbrs  in  (beh  cafes  :  to  be  filent  and  give  no» 
opinion  would  be  not  only  betraying  their  country,, 
but  expoiirrg  tbemfelves  to  danger;  for  in  a  Httlc 
time  they  would  become  fufpefted,  and  might  bte 
fcrved  as  the  Macedonian  was  by  Perfcus,  who  being 
defeated  by  Paulus  ^miliiis,  and  efcaping  into  'a 
place  of  fafety  with  a  few  friends,  was  told  by  one  of 
them  (as  they  w^re  talking'ovep  their  misfortunes)  of 
"^fome  errors  be  ha^  been  guilty  of  that  were  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  ;  at  which,  he  turned  to  hrm,  and  afking 
if  he  was  not  afhamed  to  tell  him  of  them,  like'^ 
"Traitor,  when^  there  was  no  remedy  left,,  he  immedi- 
atelv  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  :  fo  that  he  was- 
jiiftly  punìlhéd  for  being  filent  when  he  (hould  have 
''fpbken,  and  '(peaking  when  he  ought  to  have  held  his 
*  tongue.  The  preceding  dircftions  therefore  defcrvc 
our  attention. 


e  H  A  P.^  XXXVI. 

fÌKby  the'  French  always  bave  been^  and  ftill  are^  ac- 
counted more  than  men  at  tpe  firfi  charge  \  and  after- 
Hjoards  lefs  than  womtn^. 

iHN HE  ardour  of  the  Gaul  who  challenged  any 
'J[  man  in  the  Roman  army  to  a  fingle  combat^ 
'and  was  killed  by  Titus  Manlius  upon  the  banks  of 
iehe  Anio,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Livy  fays  of  the 
Gauls  in  leverai  parts  of  his  Hiftory,  viz.  that  at  the 
beginning  of  a  battle  they  are  more  than  men,  but 
afterwards  lefs  than  women^.  Many  writers  confi- 
dering  to  what  caufes  this  may  be  attributed,  afcribe 
it  to  the  natural  temperament  and  conflitution  of  the 
people  :  and  indeed  1  think  there  feems  to  be  fome 

^  See:  the  Sketch  of  Erance,,  vol.  it. 

appearance 
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appearance  of  truth. and  reafon  in  this  opinion  ;  bue 
]  am  perfuaded  ac  the  fame  time,  that  this  innate  ar-^' 
dour  which  makes  them  fo  fierce  at  the  Srfl  onfei 
might  be  fo  corrected  and  regulated  by  art  as  to  be 
kept  up  till  the  end  of  a  battle. 

For  a  proof  of  my  ailertion  let  it  be  cohlidered 
that  there  are  three  forts  of  armies  ^  one,  in  which 
there  is  both  courage  and  good  order;  the  former  of 
which  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  latter -f-.  Of 
this  fort  were  the  Roman  armies^  which  were  always 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  good  order  thai 
were  eQablifhed  in  them  by  Aridi:  discipline  and  con- 
ilant  exercife  :  nothing  was  done  without  the  express 
command  of  their  General  ;  the  Soldiers  neither  eat 
nor  (lepc,  nor  bought,  nor  fold,  nor  did  any  thing  ei- 
ther of  a  civil  or  military  nature  without  his  permif- 
fion.  The  example  therefore  of  thofe  armies  whicTi 
fubdued  the  whole  world  ought  certainly  to^  be  fol^ 
lowed  by  all  others  :  for  fuch  as  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  imitation,  cannot  properly  be  called  armies;  and 
If  they  ever  happen  to  do  any  thing  extraordinary,  ic 
is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  a  degree  of  fury  and  blind 
impetuofity,  than  to  true  valour.  But  well  difci* 
plined  troops  know  how  to  moderate  and  reftraia 
thofe  faliies,  and  avail  themfelves  of  their  courage  at 
proper  times  and  places,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
are  never  difmayed  at  any  difficulty  or  danger  :  for 
good  order  and  difcipline  conftantly  revive  their  fpi- 
rits,  and  infpire  them  with  fuch  confidence  qf  victory 
that  they  think  nothing  can  (land  before  them  whilft 
they  keep  firm  and  compact  in  their  ranks.  Very 
different  is  the  cafe  in  the  fecond  fort  of  armies,  whicliy 
like  the  French,  have  ardour  enough,  but  no  good 
difcipline  ;  and  therefore  they  always  give  way  very 
foon  ;  for  if  they  do  not  immediately  make  an  im-» 
preffion  upon  the  enemy,  the  fury  of  their  firft  efforts 
being  fpent,  and  having  no  difcipline  to  animate  and 
fvipporc  ^h^m,  they  grow  difpirited  and  run  away. 

t  See  the  Art  of  War,  paflim. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  the  Rom«in$,  on  the  contrary^  relying  on 
^heir  difcipiine  and  good  brde^.  Were  not  to  be  daunt- 
ed by  any  fort  oF  difficulty  or  danger^  not  ever  def^ 
|>aired  of  Viétory  $  but  behaved  with  as  much  valout* 
tind  firmnefs  at  the  end  of  a  battle  as  in  the  beginnings 
lor  rather  more  if  poJSible,  as  their  courage  always  in* 
creaied  according  to  the  refiftance  they  met  with. 
But  there  is  a  third  fort  of  armies  Which  (like  thole 
of  the  Italians  at  prefent)  have  neither  any  courage^ 
nor  difcipline  :  and  thefe  in  truth  aire  good  for  ho^ 
thing  at  all,  nor  ever  can  gain  a  viAory^  except  the/- 
thance  to  fall  upon  an  army  that  is  routed  by  foniò 
other  accident.  What  fort  of  order  may  be  expeftcd 
in  fuch  armies  we  may  fee  from  the  fpeeth  of  Papirius 
Curfor  in  Livy,  when  be  would  have  punifhed  Fabius 
his  Matter  of  horfe  for  difobedience  of  orders.  **  Ne* 
mo  hovtiinum  neque  Deorum  verecundiam  habeat  ; 
non  edÌ4£ta  Imperatorum,  non  aufpicia  obfbrvehtur  i 
fine  commeatu,  vagi  milites  in  pacato,  in  hoftico,  er. 
rent;  immemores  facramenti,  fe  ubi  velint  exaudo* 
rvot  ;  infrequentia  deferant  figna  ;  neque  convéhiant 
ad  ediftum;  nee  difcernant  interdiu»  nofte;  sequo^ 
iniquo  loco  •,  jufTu^  injuflu  Imperatoris,  pugnent  ;  & 
toon  figna,  non  ordines  fervent  ;  latrocinii  modo,  cseca 
&  fortuita,  pro  folenni  &  facrata  militia  fit.  Hence* 
forth  no  body  will  fiiew  the  leaft  reverence  to  any  In^ 
iSiitutioas  either  human  or  divine  ;  they  will  laugh  at 
the  commands  of  their  Generals,  and  defpife  the  fa- 
cred  Aufpices  1  the  loofe  diforderly  Soldiers  will 
wander  about  without  any  paflporti  and  plunder  theif 
own  country  as  well  as  that  of  the  enemy  ;  they  will 
think  no  more  ^  their  oath,  but  difcharge  themfelves 
when  t|iey  pleaH^/they  Vvill  defert  their  colours,  and 
return  to  them  no  more  upon  any  proclamation  what« 
Ibever  ;  they  will  have  no  regard  either  to  the  sidvan- 
fcage  of  time  or  places  when  they  are  to  engage  in 
4memy  ;  they  will  obey  no  fignals  or  orders^  but  fight 
when  they  have  a  mind,  whether  their  Commandera. 
mil  or  not,  and  become  more  like  a  parcel  of  ban-- 
^4dicti|  a  tumultuous  and  diforderly  rabble»  than  a  re- 
yoL.111.  Hh  gular 
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gular  and  well  difciplined  army."  Hence  we  ma/ 
judge  whether  our  armies  at  prcfent  '^  are  more  like  a 
parcel  of  banditti,  a  tumultuous  and  diforderly  rab- 
ble, or  regular  and  well  difciplined  troops,"  how  dif- 
ferent they  are  from  fuch  as  may  properly  be  called 
good  foldiers,  how  far  from  being  either  brave  and 
orderly  at  the  fame  time,  like  the  old  Romans^  or 
even  from  being  brave  alone,  tike  the  French» 
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Whether  Skirmijhes  before  a  battle  are  mceffary  ;  and  hovf 
the  nature  and  difpqfition  of  a  new  enemy  is  to  be  dif- 
covered  without  them. 

NOT  to  mention  the  difficulties  that  occur  i» 
conduding  all  human  affairs  to  any  degree  of 
perfc6lion,  there  is  no  good  without  foroc  evil  fo  in- 
.timately  united  and  interwoven  with  it,  that  it.feems 
impofiible  to  feparate  them,  or  to  obtain  the  one 
without  partaking  of  the  other.     It  is  a  bard  matter 
therefore  to  arrive  at  perfection,  except  a  m;an  is  fa- 
voured by  fortune  in  fuch  ^n  extraordinary  manner  as 
enables  him  to  furmount  theft  ufual  and  natural  im- 
pediments.    Thefe  refiedions  I  cannot  helpc.making 
whenever  I  read  the  account  given  by  Livy  of  the 
fingle  combat  betwixt  Titus  Manlius  and  the  Cham-- 
pion  of  the  Gauls  :  upon  which  that  Hiftorian  fays» 
.  *'  Tanti  ea  dimicatio  ad  univerfi  belli  evetitum  mo- 
menti fuit,  ut  Gallorum  exercitus,  relidis  trepide  ca- 
.  ilris,  in  Tiburtem  agrum,  mox  in  Campaniam  tranf- 
ierit.     The  event  of  this  ct^nbat  was  of  fuch  confc- 
quence,  that  it  in  a  great  meafure  determined  the 
.  fxiccefs  of  the  war  :  for  the  Gauls  immediately  de- 
camped in  the  utmofl:  confternatior^  and  retreated 
firft  into  the  territories  of  .^he  Tiburtines,  and  from 
thence  into  Campania."    For  we  muft.  coiifider  on 
one  hand,  that  no  General  ought  to  do  any  thing, 
whichy  though  fcemingly  of  fmall  importance»  may- 
have 
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have  an  ill  efftd  upon  his  army  ;  and  that  to  ftake 
4iis*whole  fortune  upon  part  of  his  forces  only  where 
he  cannot  exert  all  his  ftrength,  is  very  rafli  and  im- 
prudent, as  I  have  (hewn  before  at  large  in  my  ob- 
icrvations  on  defending  defiles  ^.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  to  be  confidered»  that  when  a  General  has  a  new 
Enemy  to  deal  with  of  any  reputation^  he  is  obliged 
to  make  fonie  trial  of  them  by  light  Ikirmiihes  and 
fighcifig  in  fmall  parties  before  he  comes  to  a  general 
engagement  ;  that  fo  his  Soldiers  beginning  to  be  ac*> 
quainted  with  their  ^ifcipline  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing, may  not  be  difmayed  at  the  report  they  have 
-heard  of  their  prowefs  ;  which  indeed  is  a  precaution 
of  great  importance,  and  fo  neceflary,  that  without  it 
he  runs  no  fmall  rifquc  of  being  defeated.  Thus 
when  Valerius  Corvinus  was  fent  by  the  Romans  with 
an  army  againft  the  Samnites,  (an  enemy  with  whom 
they  had  never  been  engaged  before)  Livy^  tells  us 
that  he  frequently  fent  out  fmall  parries  to  fkirmiOi 
and  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  «'  ne  eos  novum  bellum, 
ne  novus  hoftis  terreret;  that  fo  his  Soldiers  might 
not  be  daunted  at  a  new  enemy,  or  a  new  way  of 
fighting/*  It  muft  be  confefled  however,  that  this 
method  of  fending  out  fmalt  parties:  to  fkirmiih  with 
the  enemy  is  fubjeA. to  great  dangers:  for  if  they 
Ihould  be  defeated,  it  would  have  a  very  different  ef- 
feft  from  what  was  defigned,  and  drfmay  your  troops 
inilead  of  animating  them  :  fo  that  this  is  one  of  thofe 
things  in  which  good  and  evil  are  fo  clofely  united» 
that^yoU  may  eafily  miftake  the  one  for' the  other. 

I  fay  then,  that  a  General  (hould  endeavour  by  :ali 
means  to  prevent  any  thing  that  may  ftrike  a  terror 
•  into  his  army,  to  which  all  troops  are  naturaUy  lub- 
je<5l'when  they  are  beat;  and  therefore  he  ought  not 
to  fufier  them  to  fkirmiih  with  the  enemy;  except 
they  can  dò  it  with  great  advantage^  and  are  fure  of 
fuccefs -,  neither  Ihould  he  attempt  to  maintain  pafi^es» 
where  he  cannot  employ  his  whole  flrength  ^  nor  be 

f  See  book  L  chap.  xxji.  xxiii»  and  thp  Art  of  War^  paflim*    p 
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too  obftinate  in  dcfendiog  any  town,  unlcfs  he  knowf^ 

he  muft  inevitably  be  ruined  by  the  lofs  of  it  :  9fld 

when  that  is  the  cafe«  he  is  to  draw  all  the  reft  of  bis- 

forces  out  of  other  places  into  the  field  ;  that  fo  theyc 

may  be  able  to  aft  in  concert  with  the  garrifon,.  and 

exert  their  whole  ftrength  to  prevent  its  being  taken*. 

For  when  an  enemy  gets  pofl^ffion  of  Aich  places  only' 

as  you  abandon,  and  you  have  ftill  an  arony  entice  i» 

the  field,  it  is  no  difcredit  to  you,  nor  diicourageEDcnc 

f  to  your  Soldiers  :  but  when  yon  k>lè  a  place  which* 

^    .  you  had  undertaken  to  maintain,  and  every  body  ex;- 

^.  '  pedlcd  you  would  do  it  effeótually,  it  hurts  your  re- 

' .  ;  putation  and  diimays  your  troop»  in  fuch  a  manner, 

.y  that  you  will  probably  be  ruined^  as  the  Gauls  were». 

'^"t!  ^^  rifqjLting  the  event  of  the  whole  war  upon  a  trifling 

f/  occafion.    Philip^  af  Macedoo  (the  father  of  Perièus> 

y>  '  a  Prince  well  experienced  in*  war,  and  of  great  repu* 

w  sation  in  his  time,  being  invaded  by  the  Romans,  a» 

"^  bandoned  and  laid  \n&Jt.  a  confiderable  part  of  his- 

country  which  he.  thought  be  (hould  not  be  able  to* 
defend  ;  wifely  judging  it  would  be  lefs  diigrace  to 
leave  it  to'  the  enemy  as.  not  worth  keeping»  than  to* 
undertake  it^  defence  and  fail  in  his  endeavours.  The 
Romans  being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  after  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Cannae,  and  not  by  any  means  in  a  condition  to 
proteft  fome  of  their  Subjeds  and  allies  who  defired 
their  afllftance,  gave  tbem  leave  to  defend  themfelves 
as  well  as  they  could.  Now  certainly  fuch  refolutions- 
as  thefe  arc  much  morb  honourable  than  pcietending 
to  defisnd  others  when  it  is  not  in  your  pow^r  :  for  la 
.  one  cafe,  you  lofe  your  friends  eoly  \  but  in  the  o(her,i 
tyou  ruin  both  them  and  yourfelf. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  fkirmilhifig  \  I  fay^» 
^hat^  if  a  General  is  oblised  by  a  new  enemy»  and  a^ 
ipanner  of  fighting. of  whickhis  troops  have  h«d  oo- 
experience,,  to  try  (omething  of  that  kind  for  the  par« 
pofes  abovemenrioned,  he  ought  either  to  do  it  with 
fiicb  advantage  that  he  may  beTuiv  of  fdccels;  qr  to^ 
follow  the  example  of  Marius,  (which  is  the  better 
^dfy  of  the  two)  wh«i  ho  mar<2hed'  againft  the  Cim- 
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Iforiy  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  who  had  invaded 
3taly,  and  were  plundering  all  the  country  :  for  feeing 
fhh  troops  were  feized  with  a  fort  of  panic  at  the  ap- 
jproach  of  fuch  a  fwarm  of  people,  who,  chough  na- 
turally fierce,  were  not  a  little  elgced  with  a  viAory 
which  they  had  already  gained  over  the  Romans,  he 
^thought  it  neceflfary,  before  he  came  to  an  engage- 
ment with  them^  to  take  fome  method  that  might  ani- 
inate  his  Soldiers,  and  difpoffefs  them  of  the  terror 
they  had  conceived  ^of  thofe  barbarians  :  for  which 
.purpofe,  like  a  wife  General,  he  often  encamped  in 
'places  where  they  might  obferve  the  march  of  the 
>nemy  at  a  diftance  and  in  fecurity.:  that  fo  his  Sol- 
:diers,  Jceeping  thenifelves  clofe  within  ^heir  entrench- 
ments, and  being  ufed  to  fee  them  every  day^  when 
^ey  p(*rceived  they  had  only  to  deal  with  a  diforderly 
multitude,  encumi^ered  with  baggage,  fome  of  them 
armed  with  fuch  weapons  as  could  90t  much  annoy 
them,  and  others  without  any  arms  at  all,  they  might 
reooyer  their  Spirits»  and  inftead  of  declining  an  en- 
gagement, be  defirous  to  fight  them.    A  manner  of 
^proceeding  worthy  0f  fo  great  a  General,  and  of  be- 
ing followed  by  others  who  would  avoid  the  dangers 
above-mentioned,  and  not  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
jieceflity  that  the  Gavils  found  themfelves  in,  *'  Qui 
ob  rem  parvi  pondcris,  (fays  the  Hiftorian,)  in  Ti* 
burtem  agrum,  &  in  Campaniam  tranfierint:  who  be- 
ing terrified  at  an  accident  of  little  moment,  retreat- 
(tà  firft  into  the  t;erritorie8  of  Tilirur,  and  ^en  ii)to 
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^cw  a  General  ou^bt  to  be  qualified  tq  make  bis  droops 

confide  in  bim^ 

VALERIUS  GORVINUS  (as  J  faid  in  the  laft 
Chapter)  was  fent  with  an  army  againft  the  Sani- 
nites,  a  new  enenjy  at  that  time  to  the  Roman  He- 

Hh3  public. 
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public.  To  encourage  his  men  therefore,  and ,  tq 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  enemy  they  had  to 
do  with,  he  fometimes  fent  fmaH  parties  out  to  fldr- 
niifli,  and  fometimes  ufcd  to  harangue  tbem  all  toge- 
ther :  in  which  harangues,  efpecialiy  in  one  that  be^ 
madejuft  before  they  were  coming  to  a  general  enga,-; 
gcment,  he  reprefcnted  to  them  with  great  energy, 
how  little  account  they  ought  to  make  of  fuch  an  ene- 
my, when  they  confidered  their  own  valour  and  his 
conduft.  From  one  part  of  this  Speech  we  may  learn^ 
in  what  manner  a  Commander  ought  to  be  qualified, 
in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  Soldiers  :  "  Turn' 
ctiam  intueri  (fays  he)  cujus  du£tu  aufpicioque  ineun- 
da  pugna  fit:  utrum  qui  audiendus,  duntaxat  magni- 
ficus  adhortator  fit,  verbis  tantum  ferox,  operum  mi- 
litarium  expers  ;  an  qui  &  ipfe  tela  traftare,  procedere 
ante  figna,  verfari  media  in  mole  pugnai,  fciat.  Fa£ta 
niea,  non  difta,  vos  milites  fequi  volo,  nee  difcipli- 
nam  modo,  fedexempjuni  etiam  a  me  petere,  qui  hac 
de;ctrà  mihi'  tre;^  confulatus,  fummamque  laudem  pe*> 
peri  :  Co.nfider  thq  man  under  wbofe  condu^  and  auf? 
pices  you  are  going  to  engag?  ;  whether  he  who  now 
fpeaks  to  you  is  only  a  magnificent  boafter,  valiant  in 
words,  but  jgnorant  in  the  duty  of  a  Soldier  •,  or  whe- 
ther he  is  not  a  perfon  who  knows  how  to  handle  his 
Dwn  weapons,  and  is  ufed  to  put  himfelf  ^t  the  head 
cf  his  men,  and  charge  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy. 
Obferve  my  aftions,  and  not  my  words  only,  Fellow- 
ibldi?rs  ;  follow  my  example,  sfi  well  as  my  orders, 
and  confide  in  me,  who  have  obtained  three  Conful- 
fhips,  and  immortal  honour  with  this  arm."  Whoever 
duly  confiders  this  fpeech,  will  fee  what  courfe  a  man 
ought  to  take  in  order  to  make  himfelf  reputed  a 
great  general  :  and  he  that  does  otherwife,  willfind  in 
tim^,  tl:)at  his  command  (in  what  manner  foeyer  he  ob^- 
tained  it,  whether  by  favour  or  good  fortune)  \yiJÌ  ra- 
ther difgracc  than  honour  him  :  for  it  is  not  tfee  title 
alone  that  gives  dignity  to  the  tpani  but  the  maa 
that  dignifies  the  title. 
Ic  mufl;  be  obfcrvcd  likewifc  from  what  we  have 
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faid  above,  that  if  great  Commanders  have  been  oblig- 
to  make  ufe  of  extraordinary  means  to  animate  a  vc« 
reran  army,  when  they  were  to  engage  a  new  enemy, 
,all  poiTible  care  and  art  mud  be  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  in  an  unexperienced  body  of  troops,  which 
have  never  Jooked  an  enemy  in  the  face  before  :  for, 
if  a  new  enemy,  and  an  unufual  manner  of  fighting, 
àré  apt  to  ftrike  a  terror  even  into  veterans,  it  may 
well  be  expc^fted  that  any  enemy  whatfoevcr  will  make 
a  greater  impreffion  upon  a  raw  new  raifed  army, 
Qood  Commanders,  however,  have  always  taken  care 
to  guard  againS:  thefe  inconveniencies,  and  found 
means  to  furmount  fuch  difficulties,  as  we  may  fee 
from  the  examples  of  Gracchus  the  Roman,  and  Epa- 
minoirdas  the  Theban,  who'  beat  veteran  and  well 
difciplined  armies  with  new  raifed  troops  ;  but  they 
had  not  only  exercifed  them  continually  for  fome 
months  before,  but  accullomed  them  to  fham  fights, 
to  ftri£t  obedience,  and  to  keep  firm  in  their  ranks  ; 
after  which,  they  had  fo  much  confidence  in  them, 
that  they  boldly  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  Any 
one  therefore,  who  is  a  good  Soldier  himfelf,  and  has 
men  enow,  may  foon  make  a  good  army  :  fo  that  a 
Prince  who  has  great  numbers  of  Subjects  and  wants 
Soldiers,  ought  not  to  impute  it  to  the  incapacity  of 
bis  people,  but  to  his  own  indolejice  and  bad  con* 


C  H  A  P.    XXXIX, 

Teat  a  General  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Country  which  is  the  Seat  of  war. 

AMONGST  other  qualifications  that  are  nccelSary 
to  make  a  good  Commander,  we  may  reckon 
the  knowledge  of  countries  and  their  fituations  \  with- 

*  See  chap,  xxxiii.  of  this  boojc.   Book  I.  chap*  xxi.    See  alfo  the 
Art  of  War,  book  i.  &  alibi  paffim. 
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out  which  it  is  impoflible  to  execute  any  confiderablci 
enterprize.  No  w,  as  all  forts  of  knowledge  are  perfe  Aed 
by  pra&ice  and  experience,  this  requires  n)uch  ot 
both^  and  is  gained  chiefly  by  bunting  and  other  fuchi 
field  exercifes  ;  for  which  purpofe,  wi:  are  told  by  an* 
cienc  Hiftorians,  that  the  Heroes  who  governed  the. 
world  in  former  times,'  were  ali  brought  up,  and 
educated  as  it  were  in  woods  and  forefts.     For  hunt« 
ing  teaches  you  many  other  things  that  are  of  great  ufe^ 
in  war,  as  well  as  this  fort  of  knowledge  in  particular  i^ 
and  Xenophon  tell  us,  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  that  whed 
that  Prince  was  marching  to  invade  the  King  pf .  Ar« 
menia's  dominions,  he  talked  of  that  Expedition  to 
his  Officers,  as  if  it  was  nothing  more  than  one  of 
thofci  traces,  in  which  they  had  often  accompanied 
him  :  the  men  whom  he  (cnt  to  lie  in  ambufh  among(t 
the  mountains,  he  faid,  were  lil^e  thofe  who  fet  fnares 
and  nets  in  places  where  wild  beads  ufed  to  pafs  -, 
and  thofe  who  fcoured  the  plains,  he  compared  to  fucK 
as  were  employed  to  roufe  the  beads  and  chafe  thein 
into  the  toils.    This  I  mention  to  fliew,  <;hae  accord-- 
ing  to  Xenophon's  opinion,  there  is  a  great  reiem- 
blance  betwixt  hunting  and  war  :  upon  which  account,! 
fuch  exercifes  are  not  only  honourable  but  necefltkry- 
to  be  ufed  by  great  men  ;  becaufe  nothing  can  give 
them  fo  perfeft  a  knowledge  of  a  country.  Or  imprint 
it  more  deeply  and  particularly  in  their  memory  i: 
and  when  a  rn^n  has'  made  himfelf  thoroughly  ac* 
quainted  with  one  country,  he  will  be  able  to  form  a 
pretty  good  judgment  of  another,  though  he  has  ne* 
ver  feen  it  before  ;  becaufe  there  is  fomc  fort  of  fimi* 
litgdè  and  conforoiity  betwixt  all  countries.    But,,  rf^ 
a  man  has  not  hiade  himielf  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  one,  it  will  be  a  long  while  (if  ever)  before 
be  caa  ip^e  able  to  judge  rig^htly  of  any  other.    Where- 
as, a  perfoA  that  is  well  ver&d  and  praé^l(èdin  ùn% 
will  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  firft  figjbe^  how  far  foch  a; 
plain  extends,  in  what  manner  fuch  a  mountain  rifes, 
how  far  fuch  a  valley  ranges,  and  other  thiiigrof  that 
kind,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  gained  by  for- 
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mcr  experience  ♦.  An  example  of  this  fort  we  have 
in  the  condudb  of  Publlus  Decius,  (a  Tribune  in  tht 
army  with  which  Aulus  Cornelius  the  Conful  was 
fcnt  againft  the  Samnites)  who  perceiving  the  danger 
into  which  the  Conful  had  led  the  whole  army»  by 
marching  through  a  valley  where  they  might  cafily 
be  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  called  out  to  him,  **  Vu 
des  tu.  Aule  Corneli,  cacumen  illud  fupra  hoftem  t 
Atx  ilia  eft.  fpei  falutifque  noftra^,  fieam  (quoniam 
ipaeci  rcliquére  Samnites)  impigre  capimus  :  Do  you 
fee  yonder  eminence,  which  commands  the  enemy's 
camp  ?  we  have  no  relburce  left  but  to  make  ourfelves 
niafters  of  that  poft  as  faft  as  we  can,  fincc  the  Sam* 
nites  have  blindly  negleAed  it  :"  a  little  before  which, 
Livy  fays,  "  Publius  Decius  Tribunus  militum,  con- 
fpicit  unum  edijtum  in  faltu  collem,  imminentem  hof- 
tium  caftris,  aditu  arduum  impedito  agmini,  expeditis 
haud  difficilem  :  Publius  Decius  the  Tribune  obferved 
a  hill  in  a  wood,  which  hung  over  the  enemy's  camp» 
and  fecmed  difiiculc  of  afcent.to  heavy-arm'd  troops» 
but  acceffible  enough  to  thofe  that  were  light-armed." 
Upon  which,  being  fent  by  the  Conful,  with  three 
thonfand  picked  men,  to  take  pofleffion  of  it  imme- 
diately, he  faved  the  whole  Roman  army  ;  and  defign* 
mg  to  march  off  himfelf  with  his  own  men  in  the 
flight,  the  Hiftorian  tell  us,  that  he  firll  ordered  foipe 
of  his  officers  to  attend  him  in  the  du(k  of  the  even* 
ing,  whilfl:  he  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  to  fee  how 
fheir  guards  were  pofted,  and  which  way  he  mighc 
beft  make  his  retreat  :  and  all  this  he  did  in  the  habic 
of  a  private  Soldier,  that  fo,  if  he  (hquld  be  feen  by 
the  enemy,  they  :mighc  not  fufpeA  he  was  a  Com» 
imander. 

Whoever  then  confiders  this  palTage,  will  fee  how 
iieteflfary  it  is  for  a  Commander  to  be  well  acquainted 
^ith  the  nature  of  the  countries  where  he  is  to  aft  : 
l^r  *  if  Decius  had  not  been  fo,  be  could  not  have 
Hnown  of  what  importance  it  was  to  get  poffeflioa 

;  See  the  Prince,  chap.  xiv.  and  the  Art  of  War»  book  V* 
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of  that  hill,  nor  been  able  to  judge  at  that  diftance 
whether  it  was  eafy  or  difficult  of  afcent  :  nor  coulc) 
he  afterwards,  when  he  had  taken  poflfeflion  of  it,  and 
intended  to  retreat  when  the  night  came  on  in  order  to 
join  the  Conful,  have  formed  at)y  probable  conjefture 
fo  far  off  (and  when  he  wa3  in  a  jpianner  furrounded 
by  the  enemy)  where  they  would  pofl  their  guards^ 
and  which  way  be  might  bei]t  retreat.  It  is  certain 
therefore  that  Pecius  t^ad  a  perfed  knoiyledge  of  the 
country,  and  faw  the  necefljty  of  fec^iring  that  hill  ^ 
l>y  which,  he  not  only  fayed  the  Conful's  army,  but 
found  means  to  retreat  in  fafety  with  his  own  men, 
though  he  was  entangled  in  tb^t .  mapi^ei:  wifh  th$ 
«?iemy. 
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fiat  it  is  noi  accounted  difhonourabUy  but  quite  othef^ 
wifCy  to  deceive  an  Enen^  in  time  of  war.    ' 

THOUGH  artifice  and  deceit  are  detelUble  ii| 
all  other  tranfaftions,  yet  in  matters  of  war 
they  are  not  only  juflifiable,  but  praife worthy  ;  and 
thofe  Generals  are  as  much  extolled  who  overconoe 
an  enemy  by  ftratagem,  as  thofe  that  fubdue  them  b/ 
main  force  *.  This  plainly  ap{>ears  from  the  judg- 
ment which  Hiftorians  pafs  upon  Hannibal,  and  fomp 
other  great  men,  who  were  mod  remarkable  for  thi$ 
manner  of  proceeding  :  of  which  there  are  fo  many 
examples,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  cite  any  here,  as  they 
mull  be  well  known  to  every  one  5  I  fhall  therefore 
only  add  at  prefent,  that  when  I  fay  artifice  and  deceit 
are  praifeworthy,  I  do  not  mean  that  fort  which  con- 
fids  in  breaking  your  word,  betraying  your  truft,  or 
violating  a  treaty:  for  though  indeed  Kingdoms  and 
States  are  fometimes  acquired  this  way,  as  I  have 

*  See  this  point  difputed  by  Montaigne^  book  I.  chap*  v*  of  hit. 
Effays. 
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fliewn  elfewhere  *,  yet  it  is  certain,  you  can  never  ac* 
quire  true  glory  by  it.  I  fpeak  only  of  that  kind 
v^hich  is  pradifed  upon  an  enemy,  who  is  ib  far  from 
repofing  any  confidence  in  you,  that  he  fets  you  at 
defiance  :  fo  that  it  relates  only  to  military  operations*' 
Such  were  the  artifices  made  ufe  of  by  Hannibal,  at 
the  lake  of  Thrafyrpene,  when  he  pretended  to  fly 
before  the  Roman  Conful  ;  but  in  reality  did  it  only 
to  fecure  fome  pailes,  in  order  to  block  up  him  and 
his  army  the  more  cflfeftually  :  and  when  he  tied 
fire*brands  and  torches  to  the  horns  of  his  catde  in 
the  night,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  Fabius  Maximus^ 
Of  the  fame  nature  likewife  was  the  Stratagem  ufed 
by  Pontius,  General  of  the  Samnites,  when  he  hemmed 
in  the  Roman  army  at  the  Furcas  Caudinae  :  for  hav- 
ing concealed  his  forces  in  the  mouncainS|  he  fent 
fome  of  his  men  cloathed  like,  pealants,  with  droves 
of  cattle  into  the  plains  ;  who  being  taken  by  the  Ro* 
mans  and  afked  where  the  Samnite  army  was,  all 
agreed  in  one  ftory  (as  they  had  been  inftrufted  by- 
Pontius)  and  faid  it  was  gone  to  lay  fiege  to  Nocera  : 
which  being  credited  by  the  Confuls,  they  marched 
away  with  their  forces  to  the  relief  of  Nocera  ;  but 
they  had  no  fooner  entered  the  Furcse  Gaudinas,  but 
they  were  furrounded  and  Ihut  up  there  by  the  ene- 
my» A  viftory  indeed,  which  though  gained  by  ftra- 
tagem,  would  have  been  very  glorious  to  Pontius,  if 
he  had  taken  his  father's  advice,  who  perfuaded  him 
cither  to  difmifs  the  Romans  freely  and  generoufly, 
or  to  put  them  all  to  the  (word  ^  but  by  no  means  to 
take  the  middle  way,  **  Quae  neque  amicos  parat,  ne- 
que  inimicos  tollit  :  which  neither  makes  men  your 
i^riends,  nor  difables  your  enemies  ;*'  and  has  always 
been  prejudiciable  in  affairs  of  importance,  as  I  have 
already  fbewn  in  another  place  f. 

f  See  book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  ^  See  book  II.  chap.  xxiii« 
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CHAP.    XLh 

^bat  ali  me^ns  ere  io  ie  ufed^  v^bether  hmouraik  or 

difionourajbky  Uf  fave  on^s  Country. 

« 

THE  Roman  army  and  thek  Confuls  beings 
furrounded  by  che  Samnites(as  1  (aid  in  the 
lalt  Chapter)  were  informed  by  the  enemy  that  the 
only  terms  they  muft  expcd,  were  to  be  difarmcd,  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke  ^,  and  to  be  fent  back  to  Rome  : 
conditions  fo  ignominious  that  the  Confuls  and  the 
whole  army  were  aftonifhed  at  ihem.  But  Lentulus 
their  Lieutenant  General  told  them,  -^^that  in  hisopi« 
pinion,  they  ought  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  to 
lave  their  country  ;  that  as  the  fafety  of  Rome  entirely 
depended  on  the  prefer vation  of  that  army,  they  (houl4 
upon  no  account  fuffer  it  to  be  deftroyed  ;  that  all 
means  whatfoever!,  whether  honourable  or  dilhonouff 
able,  were  allowable  for  the  fupport  of  their  countty  ; 
«nd  that  if  they  could  fave  their  army^  they  perhaps 
ifiight  fome  time  or  other  wipe  off  that  difgrace  ;  if 
liot,  though  they  periflied  with  ever  fo  much  honour, 
their  country  and  its  liberties  muft  inevitably  be  loft/' 
His  advice  therefore*  was  followed  ;  attd  indeed  it  is 
^Arorthy  of  being  recomonended  to  all  Counfellora  of 
State,  and  fuch  as  have  any  Ihare  in  the  managem^tt 
<yf  public  affairs  :  for  when  the  fafety  of  our  country 
is  at  ftake,  all  regard  to  what  is  juft  or  onjuft,  mer* 
ciful  or  unmerciful,  honourable  or-diOìonourable,  is 
entirely  to  be  laid  afide,  and  every  method  to  be  taken 
that  may  in  any  wife  oondticè  to  the  prefervation  of 
our  liberty  ^.    The  French  are  fo  2ealous  in  this  ref« 

*  This  Jugum  or  Yoke  was  a  Pike  or  Halberd  laid  over  the  top$ 
ef  two  others  fixed  ia  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  gaUo^s  or 
cricket  wicket,  under  which  the  Romans  ii&d  to  inake  tlieir  ene- 
mies pafs  when  they  had  overcome  them  \  and  were  (bmetimes  fp 
lerved  themfelves  after  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  as  in  this  cafe. 

f  Some  people  are  of  a  different  opinion.  **  I  have  formerly  placed 
Epamiaondas  ia  the  fir  ft  clafs  of  excellent  men^  (fays  Montaigae» 

peek. 
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pe&,  both  in  their  words  and  adions,  when  either  the 
glory  of  (heir  Monarch  or  the  interefl:  of  their  country 
is  concerned^  that  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  any  one 
iay,  the  King  aAed  (hamefuUy  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an 
occafion  ;  for  they  think  their  Prince  incapable  either 
of  doing  or  faying  any  thing  that  is  (hameful  or  difho- 
jQOurable  either  in  profpcrity  or  adverfity,  and  that  ift 
whatever  he  does,  he  always  behaves  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  Majefty. 


CHAP.    XLII. 

^but  promtfes  extorted  hy  force  are  not  himSf^^ 

WHEN  the  Confuls  abovementioned  arrived  a6 
Rome  with  their  troops  difarmed  and  loaded 
with  ignominy  on  account  of  the  di&onourable  terms 
they  had  fubmitted  to»  the  Hrfl:  who  declared  againft 
cijbferving  the  agreement  made  at  the  Furc2c  Caudina^: 
was  Spurius  Pofthumius  bimfelf^  one  of  the  Confuls  ^ 
who  faid  in  full  Senate»  that  only  he  and  thofe  who 
bad  confented  to  that  agreement  were  bound  by  it» 
and  therefore  the  obligation  did  not  include  the  whole 
people  of  Rome  ;  upon  which  account,  if  they  had  ft 
mind  to  requie  their  confent,  they  ought  to  fend  him 
back  again  to  the  Samnites  with  all  thofe  that  had 
prpmifed  to  obferve  it.  This  opinion  he  maintained 
with  lb  much  obftinacy,  that  the  Senate  at  laft  ac- 

book  ni.  cbap.  %)  and  ào  not  retra£l  it.  To  vbat  a  pitch  did  he 
carry  his  regard  to  private  obligation,  who  for  the  ineftimable  bene- 
l£t  of  reftoring  hit  Country,  made  a  confcience  of  patting  a  Tyrant 
and  bia  accomplices  to  death  without  the  forms  of  >ufiice  ! .  • .  •  Af^er 
the  example  of  fo  great  a.  man,  let  vs  not  make  any  fort  of  doubt 
that  there  is  ibmething  unlawful  even  againft  an  enemy  $  that  the 
common  caufe  ought  not  to  require  all  things  of  a  man,  againft  private 
iiitereft,  for^tbe  fervice  of  his  Kin^,  hit  country,  or  the  Laws.  ^  Non 
tnim  Patria  prseftat  omnibus  ofBchs  :**  the  obligation  to  one's  country 
does  not  fttperfede  every  other  obligation,  fays  Tully /*  •  •  •  •  The  uta* 
Hey  of  an  aàion  is  but  a  forry  plea  for  the  beauty  and  honour  of  it  i 
and  it  is  wrong,  to  infer,  that  becaufe  fuch  a  thing  »  ufeful,  it  it  there- 
Sore  incumbent  on  cveiy  one  to  pcrfonait  )  and  not  only  a  Puty»  bur 
fcr  ilia  h^niMc** 

quicfced 
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quiefced  in  it  and  fenc  them  all  back  again  as  prìfoneri 
to  the  Samnites,  protefting  againfl:  the  peace  whtcll 
had  lately  been  concluded  with  them  :  but  fonbtit 
Was  fo  favourable  to  him  that  he  was  foon  difmiiTed 
by  the  enemy  and  returned  to  Rome»  where  he  lived 
in  greater  reputation,  though  he  had  been  vanquilhed, 
than  Pontius  did  at  Samnium,  whoha^  bear  him. 

Hence  we  may  óbfervc  two  things  :  in  the  frfft 
place,  that  honour  is  to  be  acquired  even  by  contrary 
and  oppofìte  means  ;  for  as  it  is  the  ufual  confequence 
of  viftory;  fo  after  a  defeat,  if  a  man  can  cither^ 
fhew  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  mifconduéi:  in 
him,  or  do  fomcthing  that  is  great  and  gallant  to  throw 
into  the  balance  againft  it,  he  will  be  no  lefs  admired 
and  applauded  than  if  he  had  gained  a  viftory.  In 
the  next,  that  it  is  not  dilhonourable  to  break  a  pr^- 
mife  that  is  extorted  by  force  and  neceffity  :  for 
fuch  promifes,  if  they  affcft  the  -welfare  of  the  ftate, 
will  always  be  broken  when  the  caufe  ceafes  that  oc- 
cafiòned  them  ;  and  that  too  without  any  reflexion 
upon  the  honour  of  thofe  that  break  them.  Of  this 
Vie  might  produce  a  thoufand.inftances  from  Hiftory, 
if  daily  experience  did  not  make  it  unheceflary.  Princes 
make  no  fcruple  of  violating  the  •  engagements 
they  have  been  forced  into  as  fdon  as  ever  they  have 
an  opportunity  :  nay,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  break  others. into  which  they  have  volunta- 
rily entered,  when  the  motives  ceafe  that  induced 
them  to  lay  thenrfelves  under  fuch  -obligations.  Boc 
whether  that  is  juftifiable  in  them,  or  whether  fuch 
engagements  are  binding  or  not,  I  have  no  occafion 
to  determine  at  prefent^  as  the  Reader  may  find  this 
point  already  difcuffcd  in  my  Treatile  entitled  the 
Prince  *. 

♦  See  the  Prince,  chap,  xviii»  The  aboye  quoted  French  Author 
fays  in  the  fame  Chapter,  "  the  profit  by  the  increafe  of  the  pubiio 
revenue,  which  ferved  the  Roman  Senate  for  a  pretence  to  the  ba(c 
conclufion  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  not  fuflicient  to  warrant  fueh  in- 
jjuftice.  Certain  citizens,  by  the  order  and  confent  of  the  Senate  had 
redeemed  themfelves  and  their  liberty,  by  money/  out  of  the  hands «f 
L,  Sylla«    But  ^the  affair  coming  upon  the  carpet  again,  the  Semite 
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Tèat  the  fame  -  difpqfition-  is  xtbfervaUe  at  alU  Pi^ei  4M 
the  natives  of  the  fame  country.     - 

WISE  men.  fay  (and  very  juftly  I  think)  that 
in  order  to  form  a  probable  conjeéture  of  what 
is  yec  to.  come,  we  ought  to  confìdcr  what  is  airead/ 
paired  ;  for.  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  at  pre- 
ient,  npr  ever  will  be  hereafter,  but  what  has  and 
will  have  a  near  refemblance  to  what  has  happened 
in.  former  times:  becaufe  mankind  having  the  fame 
p^fljons  in  all  ages,  will,  for  the  moft  part,*  ad  in  the 
iame  manner  upon  fimilar  pccafions.  k  is  true  the/ 
arje  fometimes  more  virtuous  in  one  Province  than  iti 
another,  and  vice  verfa,  according  to  their  ed ucation, 

condemned  tbem  to  be  taxable  as  they  were  before,  and  ordered  that 
tlijB  money  they  had  difburfed  for  their  redemption  fliould  never  be 
i*epaid  them.    Civil  wars  often  produce  fach  vile  examples,  that  we 
'puniib  private  men  for  having  taken  our  word  when  we  wene  in  power  % 
and  one  and  the  fame  Magittrate  makes  another  man  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  change,  though  he  is  in  no  fault.    The  Schoolmafter  laihes  his 
-Scholar  .for  his  dociiity^  and  the  Guide  beats  the  blind  man  whom  he 
leads  by  the  hand.    A  ihocking  jpiSure  of  juftice  !  There  are  fome 
rules  in  Philofophy  that  are  both  falfe  and  pudllanimous.    Theexam- 
.}>]è  that  is  propofed  to  us  for  preferring  private  benefit  to  the  obtiga* 
tipn  due  to  faith  once  given,  has  not  weight  enough  from  the  circum- 
'ftances  mixed  with  it.    Kobbers  have  furprized  you,  and  after  having 
'made  you  fwéar  to  pay  them  a  fum  of  money^  give  you  your  liberty.  It 
;is  wrong  to  (ay  that  an  honeilman  may  be  quit  of  his  oath  without  pay- 
ment, after  he  is  out  of  their  clutches.    The  cafe  is  quite  otherwife. 
When*  fear  has  once  prevailed  upon  me  *  to  intend,  I  am  obliged 
,to  keep  the  fame*  purpofe,  when  I  am  no  longer  in  fear  :  and  thongh 
.fear  fhouid  only  force  my  tongue,  and  not  my  will,  yet  I  am  bound  to 
(land  to  my  wbi-d.  '  For  my  own  part,  when  my  tongue  has  fometimes 
ralhly  outrun  my  thought,  I  have  afterward s4»owever  made  a  confcì- 
cnce  of  difowiling  it  i  otherwife  we  (hall  by  degrees  aboliih  all  the  right 
'which  another  claims  to  the  performance  of  our  promifes#     ••  Qiiafi 
vero  forti  viro  vis  adhiberi  pofììt,  faysTuHy»  Offic;  Lib.'III.  cap.xxx. 
gt  if  violence  could  po(ribÌy  operate  upon  a  brave  mari."^  The  oniy 

•  condition  wherein  private  intereil  can  excufe  us  for  the  non-perform« 
'-since  of  a  promi(è,  is  when  we  have  promi(ed  a'  thing  that  is  wicked 

and  un j ufi  in  itfelfs  for  the  claim  of  virtue  ought  to  fuper(ede  any 

•  obligation  of  our  own,"  TJie  beft  Divines  and  Cafuifts  are  of  the  fame 

•  Opinion.     See  this  matter  fully  difculfed  by  the  learned Biftiop  Sander* 
fon,  in  his  Frseledionei  4e  jaramenti  obligatione.  Praeleót,  IV. 

from 
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from  which  all  men  take  their  fubfequent  turn  and 
manner  of  living.     We  may  likewKe    judge  with 
more  cafe  and  certainty  of  future  events  by  what  is 
j>aft»  in  a  people  amongft  whom  the  lame  appetites 
and  mclinatioos  have  been  predominant  for  a  long 
courie  of  time  :'  as  fome  nations  have  been  remark-^ 
able  for  many  ages  either  for  their  rapacity,  or  per- 
fidy, or  Ibme  other  particular  virtue  or  vice.     Thu§ 
whoever  reads  the  annals  of  Florence  and  compares 
the  tranfa&ions  of  former  times  with  thofe  of  the  pre* 
fcnt,  will  find  that  the  French  and  Germans  have  aN 
ways  diilingufflicd  tbemfelves  by  their  SfVariot^  pride» 
cruelty,  and  falfebood  in  all  their  dealings  with  us,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  our  ftate*    Every  one  knows 
what  fums  of  money  we  paid  at  different  times  to 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  upon  a  promife  of  reiitory 
ing^  the  Citadel  of  Fifa  to  us,'  and  yet  be  never  per^ 
formed  that   promise.    Eut  to  omitotha-  modern 
inftances  of  this  kind  as  invidious,  what  palled  be^ 
iwixt  our  Republic  and  the  Vifconti,  Dufces  of  Mi« 
Ian,  in  former  times,  is  no  lefs  notorious  :  for  the 
Florentines  being  at  war  with  them  and  dieftitute  of 
all  other  aOiftance,  folicited  the  Emperor  of  German/ 
to  make  an  ihcurfion  into  Lombardy  ia  tbeii*  fa* 
vour  ;  which  he  readily  promifed  to  do  with  a  power* 
fui  army,  and  to  defend  them  agamil  the  Vifconttf 
provided  they  would  furnifh  hint  with  an  hundred 
thoufand  Ducats  to  raife  fuch  and  army,  and  as  much 
more  when  he  arrived  in  Italy.    This  being  agreed 
to,  and  all  the  money  paid,  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Verona  ;  but  pretending  upon  his  arrivd  there  that 
the  Florentines  had  not  fulfilled  fome  other  articles  of 
the  treaty  betwixt  them,  he  marched  back  again  with 
all  his  forces  without  doing  any  thing  in  their  favouf. 
So  that  if  the  Florentines  had  not  beei)  either  tocn* 
pelled  by  downright  neceflity,  or  blinded  by  ambkion 
and  refentme'nt,  or  if  they  had  but  read  and  confideted 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  Barbarians  have  treated 
them  in  all  ages,  they  would  not  have  been  deceivet! 
by  them  at  that  time^,  nor  any  oth^r^  as  they  oftetf 

bave 
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have  been  ;  for  then  they  would  have  found  that  their 
difpofition  was  always  the  fame,  and  that  they  had 
conftantly  treated  every  body  with  whom  they  had 
any  dealings  in  that  manner.  A  remarkable  example 
of  this  we  have  in  their  behaviour  to  the  Tufcans  of 
OW  ;  who  having  been  often  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs  that  they  found  them- 
felves  unable  to  make  head  againft  them  any  longer 
agree  to  pay.  a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  Gauls,  who 
lived  on  the  faid  of  the,  Alps  next  to  Italy,  upon  con- 
dition they  would  join  forces  with  them  againft  the 
Romans.  But  when  the  Gauls  had  received  the  mo- 
ney, they  refufedtofolfil.theconditions  upon  which 
jt  was  given  them  ;  alledging  that.they  had  taken  it* 
not  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  but  to  keep  them 
from  commencing  hoftilities  againft  the  Tufcans.  In 
this  manner  the  poor  Tufcans  were  at  the  fame  time 
cheated  out  of  their  money,  and  difappointed  of  the 
affiftance  they  expefted,  through  thè  avarice  and  per- 
fidy of  the  Gauls  :  fo  that  we  fee  from  thefe  exam- 
ples, that  the  Gauls  and  Germans  have  at  ail  times 
behaved  in  the  fame  manner:  from  whence  other 
Princes  may  eafily  judge  what  degree  of  confidence 
they  may  put  in  them  for  the  future  *. 

•  The  famous  friar  R«^er  Bacon,  in  thefixth  part  of  his  Opus  Mi. 
■,ai,  fpeakinff  .n  prwfe  of  experimental  Pliilofophyi  tells  us  that  it  in«f 
tigates  the  fecrets  of  nature  by  its  own  poww/ind  without  anCl 
gard  to  the  other  Sci*n«s     A^d  this,  b^fapj'connits  i^  tW  Z^^ 
VIZ.  in  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  well  as  of  thofe  that  arS 
and  prefent  j  and  m  the  wonderful  works  by  which  it  fiin«(r-.  -f^ 
c  ary  Aftrology  in  the  method  of  forming  a  ju^d^^t  of  JE/u  "uS" 
Under  this,  he  lays,  that  fome  Authors  have  alerted  the  d  Ai?itf«f 
changing  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  a  nation  by  a1terin/?he  co^f 
tution  ot  the  air.    Upon  which  occafion,  he  tells  us,  that  when  AW 
ander  the  Great  enquired  of  Ariftotle  whether  he  ftouW  ^Mnztl 
the  barbanan  nations  he  had  conquered,  on  account  of  tSrutlt 
ferocity,  or  fuffer  them  to  live  ;  that  Philofopher  anfwerV<f  hi™    ; 
bis  book  of.Secr«s.tl.^t  if  he  could  alter  theTof  "KuS  "'  he 
Ihould  fufter  them  to  live  5  it  not,  he  flionld  deftroy  thern     S  h! 
thought  that  the  a,r  might  be  changed  to  advantage  tbaUhe^onlH 
tunon   of    their  bodies  would  be  altered,  and  By  that  meanfThlv 
m.nds  might  produce  good  aftion,  from  the  fre/domof7hjrr„^llT' 
and  this  IS  one  cfKis  Secrets.    He  obferves  afterwardithU  ^.m^i!  •' 
ters  have  affirmed,  that  an  army  has  been  Rralk  Xl  rlV        *  ''"' 
to  fly  immediately ,  and  tells  us^  that  Ad^ffdiT^a^JAIeVaXto*  ' 
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W<»/  tkif^s  are  fomttmes  a^e^ei'lyihìà'hàh^ 
nMnHons^  which  coufd  not' hàife  been  dóni  a  <vv//-> 
mry  means.  *  '     / 

THE  Samnitcs  being  invaded  l^ 'the^kttiijfe^ 
in^  not  able  to  keep  the  field  az^inft  iketiijicft 
garrifons  in  their  towns,  and  marchèdlrith  alt  M^' 
of  thuir  forces  into  Tufcany^  (which  ^a^  then' in  Im^^ 
with  theKohianRepublic)  in  hopes  that  the  fight'<^m^' 
atmy  might  induce  them  to  renew  the  war  agalliflPtlfeff  ^ 
com  niph  enemy,  though  they  had  rèfufed 'to^^ó^^fl^^ 
beifore  wJieh  they  were  foliclted  by  Aàibafl^adioì*  Wfièi^* 
the  Samnites  had  feht  to  them  fof  that|tftìrpjfe;  . 
Amongft  other  reafgns  therefore  which'  (hétM^i^fé^* 
gave  for  faking  up  af ms,  Vhey  told  thè  Tiifcàhij^^^c 

p4x  Jervientibus  gravìor^  quam  liberie  bélfèm^^l^ 

that  peace  was  hibrc  inftibportable  to  SlkVe^  tflanr S^ii*. 
to  men  that  were  free  :**  %  that  partly  by'jpérttóalfei& 
and  partly  by  the  preferire  of  their  arrhy,  tfi^  ^Ktt 


carry  a  particular  ftone  about  him,  by  tvhich  luealr^  y^6n\^iistl6£l3 
aKray»  tf  btfb«e  him:  Tb«fe  auA  aigrear  wumy^  ottirtt  tblngi^  fryf  hc^. 
ay c^  afi^i^  by  ^ÌNiic  Pftilo6;^bt];s  to  be  tmc  j  tbtnrk  tbqr  So  Mt jpnk 
t«n4  that  any  vioknce.  i»  offeired  to  ìhé  Trtààttm  oTOe  mììì  m  xm-' 
totT«,  tvh^  profiofet  tbit.  1teiAu%i* Ine £tbks^. that' ^tinèl^lgMaflttm 
€onse4>  b4M  t|wit  Hier  body  MMf  btf  changté  by  tbevirtii^Qfft 
»ud  thd  miad  exctttd  and  induced  to  chtkfe-tbat  volontanly  io 
it  is  not  incHiMd  i  as  bty  mtaas  of  MtdkiMl  potìéwimmfj^ 
bove  bcQivcbattgfid»  hét  oiilf  witfcr«|;fr4  tt>  iboir  bodit^  Mttl^J 
UiMli<7p«iiiap».|t}>dinclisiatij()no»^  -     ,  .  ^      ^  ^,,    *"r:'l 

As  to  Arifii>tle-s  panic  Stone,  no  fc^noat  man  can  ghririéfem  iime; 
off«6i«  be  aibrìbè»  tè  it.  But  mdbftiks  mte^  uftf  tafc  «wHnflviopé 
ef  bi»<otb^r.  notioa»  of  aUentig  tbe  >$oaftitfftiooy  ^^'^^^'^^^WfllX  4& 
dirpofitioo  olmeti,  by  altering  tHe  air  of  the  Counting  lE6eyÌK«ni  d)r 
saturai  means;  Afteh  «s  cutting  Ab^b ^btigé- fot«Ali^C«^biÙNMg feltt^ 
idougbbif  £nsàt^uooMlàef«£larai)i8i&  #of  tbe  tetiteljif)l)0(ap 
«Dder  cornitrered  are  now  very  different  in  point  oPt^^oatv  fri 
-wlMt  they  were  in  fimiier  ìiìtìés,  and  fòr  are  f be  <$aB)i>'àhd  G&AÌMlikj 
^entàfiiitd^ V  Macbiftvei^  br'otbt^  vé^ofts^;  '  Biir^fQ^^peiMfsteij) jj 
9iiKMg.cp  pther  means^  apditmayrbe  iaid  tbey  s^XiinorehunuuM^ 
by  commerce  and  the  iÀftuetice  of  Chriitiaiiity  i!m  aiiff  Mm^ 

.  prevailed 


prevailed  upon  them  to  break  their  truce  with  the 
Romans. 

Hence  we  may  qbt^tve^  tictac  when  one  Prince  wants 
to  make  another  comply  ifith  fcfme  requeft  or  detliand, 
)\^.«ough{  not  to  give  him  time  to  deliberate  upon  ic, 
(If  he  has  it  in  hjs  power  to  {xrevcnt  it)  but  to  aft  In 
luch  a  manner  as  may  oblige  Rim  to  ton^e  to  a  fpeedy 
deternf)tnation  ;  that  is,  by  convincing  him  of  the 
mifchief  be  mult  of  necefllty  bring  upon  him&lf  either 
by  i:cfufing  or  delaying  to  grant  the  requeft.  In  tins 
manner  Pope  Julius  H.  proceeded  with  the  French»; 
a^nd  Monficur  de  Foix,  the  French  King's  generaf,  with 
the  Marquis  9f  Mantua,  not  lopg  ago  :  for  his  Hdli-- 
iiefs  defigning  to  d^ive  the  Bentivogli  out  of  Bologna^ 
perceived  he.  (hould  have  occafiòn  for  fome  French 
fptrce.^>  and  that  it  was  neccflart  the  Venetian^  (hould 
itand  peuter  :  l?ùt  as, be  h^d  lounded  thetn  both  for 
thefe  purpofes,  and  received  fuch  ambiguous  anfwers 
that  he  cpuld  not  thoroughly^  depend  upon  them,  he 
refolved  to  make  them  comply  with  his  demands,  by 
afting  in  fuch  a  jnanner  as  Should  not  give  them  time 
to  do  othe'rwile.  For  which  purpofe,  having  got  whait 
force^  he  coul^  together  at  Rome,  he  marched  away 
to  Bologna*,  from  whence  he  fcnt  in  a  ^ei*efftptory 
i|upj9pr  ^0  let  the  Venetian^  know  they  muft  ftand  ncu  • 
tor  ;  ^nd  to  the  French,  that  they  muit  immed«a|cly 
furnifli  him  with  fuccours  :  fo  that  being  afraid  of 
incurring  the  Pope's  diipkafure^  if  they  ekher  refufed 
or  delayed  to  comply  i*ith  him,  and  finding  them* 
lelvcs  under  %  neccffi^y  ^f  reti^rning  a  direfl:  arifwer, 
Chey  both  fubmitted  to  his  terms.  Monfieur  dc  Foix 
likewife  being  at  Bqlogjoa  another  time  with  an  army. 
And  bearing  that  Brefcia  had  revolted,  was  deccrmined 
to  reduce  it  to  obcdipnce  if  poffiblc.  But  there  were 
Qoij  two  roiiiefi  by  whicli  nc  could  march  thither: 
one,'  through  the  territories'  that  were  fufegeéfc  to  the 
French^  (but  that  W4?  a.  very  bad  one,  and  a  long  way 
about)  tiie'oiber)  thfoogk  the  Marquis  jo(  Mantua's 
43om.inion?5  Where  he  niight  be  oppofcd  by  that  Prince 
in  feveral  narrow  panes  and  defiles  betwiacc  the 
*:  ;  ^    .  1  i  a  Lakea 


484  PoLm^AL'DrsfcòuiES  0t»Ò»    •  ^^Iff.- 

Lakes  and  Moraffes  with  which  that  ctìtfnthr  àtìiAftitS^I' 

and  which  were  very  well  fortified   and^'d^Hi^i^ 

Refolding  howcirer  to  take  the  Aeareft  ìtìaJl^in  fòite? 

of  aH  cSifficiiltics,  he  ifhmediardy  mzrthéà'mk  Waff  V 

and  without  giving  the  Marquis  time  toèonJìAflr^^^^-' 

ther  he  would  grant  or  refufe  him  a  pàtìage,\^lftrfciit' 

to  him  'for  the  keys  of  thofe  fcveral  pafles;  a^  tòàn'^ 

ever  he  arrived  in  his  territories.  So  that  the  Maèt^tìh^ 

being  fUrprifed  by  the  faddenncfs  of  the  dfemàyid,'k?id 

having  no  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  was  farceli  "to 

deliver  them  up  to  him  :    which  he"  Would  nkii!'haVc> 

done  If?  de  Foìx  had  proceeded  in  a  cooler  la^dtódfte 

phlegmatic  manner  *,  becaufe  he  was  artfiartlmt'Jft 

league  With  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  ancPifaà9*4 

Son ^  in  the   Pope's  hands  at  the  Court'  of "^R^are': 

which  he  might  have  pleaded  as  very  good  réifbhs  for 

afting  otherwife,    if   the   occafion  had  not  beca  fo- 

uncxpcdcd. 


C  HAP.    XLV. 

Whether  it  is  a  better  way  in  battle  to  receive  tik  ehemfs 
firftjhocky  and  not  to  exert  your  ftrength  till  tb^  have 
-  '  irtfome  meafure  ffefit  their  fury  -,  or  to  attack  Wtrf','^' 
*  goroufiy  at  firft:  '    '     .  '       ^^  * 

V  .  . ,  '  •  •■     .  .  .      t  .^f 

THE  Cohfuls  Dec^ius  and^ Fabiu's  being  J^nt  oiA 
by  tfie  RomaTis  AVlth  two' armies  'ij 


I 


•Tuftari^  and  Samnites,  '^tid  coming  to  ah':efi^|èhiyà 

^*th' the  cn-emy,  their^'^erhodu  -of  fi^lJHttf  wWi? % 

.diiftrcnfe,'ifhat  it  may  not  b^  am  its  to  Wfìfèi*-' w  t^^K 


ail^  Willi  mi  uis  J  urte  at  unte  :  uut  rauius  ciicicavuur- 

•^*d;btily't&foftarnth'é- firft' attack  Òf'W^i^  fi^'W^s 

•  eftgiged '  wTch";,  judéfng'  ir ' bétttf  io  'aé|  '^'tfòtfUy  ìÌBkì 

'htmìy  Ih  th<t  beginning,' a'rt"4irerel'Vé'tfie'9lgS'tìt'tMls 

men'  dll'the  ènemy-had  fpent  •ttì<^t^fi^félfa'3tii*,'#i 

btgari"^  co  grow  faine  atò  iè'^ìt:  FtBffi 'tW^^rtt 'of 

the 


Cfc^p.J^WI-  :  The  First.O«?ai)  of  J^ivri        455^ 

tbcL  ba^de  it,  appeared  ch^c  F,^biu3  aded*  wi^b  more. 
ju(lgme^p.  than  JDecius  :  for  the  latter  baying cxhjiuft-. 
cd  bis  ftr^ngth  .in  the  fìrtì:  onfet,;aDd  feeing  his  mea^ 
alnppft  /ujrquoded  by  cne  enemy,  determined  tjp  facri- 
fice  fiimleif  at  the  heid  of  his  troops  (as  bw  father- 
had  dpiic  .before  hi  pi)  .^^  hopes  ^f  gaining  fome  glgrjri 
atleaft.hy  an  honourable  death,  when  he  found,  he, 
could  ^  Qbtain  a  vidpry.  But  Fabius  being  inforip^ 
ca  of^ this,,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  to  diftinguifli  hirp* 
ielf  by  living  and  acting  like  a  n^an,  than  his  Colle-: 
gi^9  jiad  fhewn  himfelf  by  dying  in  that  manncf^  ^ad- 
vanoed  with  the  forces  which  he  had  rcfcfvcjij  fpr  .that^ 
{xurpofe,  ,  and  gained  a  complete  .yiiStory;. r  .Frxfia 
whence  ii:  is.  plain,^  that  it  is  fafer  and  more  prudcni 
to.'fqllQrw  the  example  of  Fablu&>  than  of  Deciv^s  upon 
the  like  occafions.  .  ,  ,. 


CHAP.    XLVI. 

How  it  comes  to  pafs  that  tbf  fame  families  in  a  Com- 
monwealth often  retain  the  fame  manners  and  cuftoms 
(k  longtime,  .  . 


*i  •  \ 


WE,  fee  that  not  only  one  City  has  cul^qms  and 
inftitutions  very  different  from  tfiole  of  an- 
other, and  produces  men  cither  of  a  more  rigid  or 
n)orf:, gentle  difpofin^n;;  but  t^c,thercis  fucba;(;^tSe«- 
encejKkcwife  betwixt  feveraf  particvilar  families^  in 
thc^^f^we.C.ity^  The  truth,of  this  is  eviden^  frpmftliC 
Tiiitbr|QfaU  States,  partic.iUarjy  fpm.tb.a,t.of,the  Ro- 
man.^public;.  in  Which  w^  fee.  the  Manlfi  were  .always 
-j[igi^^  and  inflexible.;  ;h^  JPi)l|3]Ì9oìaE;  gentle  and  bupoane; 

PM^ft.:^?i-^^?^.  ^mm'^l^^f^'^  h«d.(9i^e.pe- 
,c;uliar;  ftV-ay^uy  .which  <d|Jtii^.u^lhed^  them  (roni  ajl  the 
jelft/.*..N,^w.(his  diilin(^iQrLp4#9.V Rtoc  blood 

?1^^(?>X^?^!S^' ?^.^-?^^  ^M^^^  tiy  v^riqty 

Mi^Wl?g5«}:-but  f^^  d#renc.tiiann?r.in  vf^hjch 

^ifFer^pt^  &pi]jef  arg^f dvcaxcd^,  for  ^what^a-m^^^ 

113  been 


bear  taoght  in  his  infency;:  aad  accuftcsnìift'&^iièar 
either  pf^ifed  01*  OKideisuièd  ih: his  yomb,  nobebifoch 
^  impteflioii  upon  litm,  tluo'  he  gettxaUgr  forms 
•the  fobfequefit  part  of/  ìm  lifo  acoording*  tovdiofetinr 
ftnaétsonsc  otbefwifè  it  WàuUl  have  been^im^offii^le 
that  the  Appii  ihould  a}l  have  had  the  fame  turn;'  ^nd 
Been  conftandy  adluaced  by  the  fime  puflÌDne  aadide- 
fires,  as  Livy  remarks  upon  feveral  of  thcr©:.  par- 
ticularly upon  one,  Vfhty  having  been  appointed  Cen-: 
for  ref ufed  to  lay  domi  his  authority  st  the  end  of 
eighteen  months,  (as  the  Laws  required,  and  his  Col- 
iegue  had  aAuaDy  done)  allec%ing  that  he  might 
continue  in  office  five  years  if  he  pleafcd,  according 
%o  the  firft  Law  that  wjt9  made  concerning  Ccf^lbrs, 
which  w«s  riot  then  repealed  :  and  though  there  were 
many  debates  and.  much  contention  about  it,  there 
^as  no  remedy  ;  nor  could  he  be  prevaited  ^(^  tp 
Tcfi^n^  fiotwithftanding  both  the  Senate  andfthejNro- 
pie  tried  all  means  to  force  him.  Again^  whoisver 
reads:  his  ipeech  againft  P.  SemproBius,  onepf  the 
Tiibancs  of  the  'People^  will  fee  how  f  uU  h  ir  off  the 
iniblence  and  arrogBnce  peculiar  to  his  family!  r  whilft 
all . the  reft  of  his  Pellow-cttizens  were  vyin^Mi^iti^ 
each  other  in  inftances  of  mqdefty  and  ftri&obcdknce 
CO  thè  Laws  and  RèHgibn  of  then:  country.     •    >   > 


CHAP.    XLVH. 

k  ^«  '*  •  ••  *  '  \    ^  2       ^     \\ 

thai  a  good  Citizen  ought  U  forget  privittt  ibS^es^ 

fJENi^Manlins  ^conrmanded:  tfajci^oniancixfaiy 

..viwhit^  ^^  fént  agatizftiihe  Samnitra^ibòii^p- 

'    pdied  ctb*:rec0Ìye  a  wound  it»  an  engagenkiMÌvdiich 

^  \.^^ih\jk^h\m\6tom  at&ing<io;ijenerai  à)ny  lon^^;!  jli^on 

'.  whiohylthttsfifmatr^ippiehendi^^their/^army '^might 

.   £u^.fon  want  i9(£a^CoiiT0iindtry  thooght^insoil&ry 

to  create  iFiapirìusCiieiibrlìhfbatùlD»  tb  mppljictfaetfih 
: ..pfiMazdhtSi  '  fiot  ast^idit^^pr 'was'to ttd  nottiinated 

* ,    r    • '.  ^.-^^ .  >*  .»)••."  ■    *        >  y    li )   ''^"4rir''DV 


*    '    » 


iChkpDaCLVIit  T»5i Ki»$f^ tH&c A»  op  ti v y.    4^/ 

jv^dFAàiiB^  ^ho'  ^tt  t^  twieh  aé  aimjr  inrTufittay, 
afaé-thìrScriafie;  wcsìafraìd  ifae.Woakbuat  appetite  C«r- 
far,  Ucaofe  thcrb  wadtanenmity^^wtxethmi»  tktf 
fcius  tvttoof  tbdr  bQd]ii  cor  watt  tipdii  JRobias,  and  de-' 
JSbe  |ir  would  bf  àfidé^ail  /piftvatc  reicDMmttatBd  ison- 
firpi  5tbcir  choice  fortbefilkeof  the  pubU^:  ) which  rite 
didioac  of  regard  to  bi»  t  òtto  try,  though  ir  watpbift 
fi-onaimany  ctrooodSbaaoes  chat  k  was  muchcagainft  hb 
ibtlio^tions;  An  example  which  ought  to  be'  followed 
i^  aU  who  wt>uidibeefteemcd  good  Ciiizens* 

CHAP,  xtvni. 


-  I  • 


^^i?*  an  enemy  feems  guilty  of  any  ^rèmarkaMe  ertor^ 

"  U  ougbt  4t  firft  H  bd  Jufpeaed  as  afi  mftpe^ 

•  •  <  - 

tJLVttJS  being  left  with  the  command  of  the 
Koman  army  In  Tufcany,  during  the  abfoiee  of 
Codfui,  who  was  ^one  to  aflift  m  the  criobrati^a 
of  ibroo  Cisremonies  at  Roitic,  the  Tx^n»  endeavour» 
ed  to  draw  him  into  an  aipbufh  they  had  laid  for  him 
near  iiis  own  camp  :  for  which  purpofe^  they  font  out 
ibmr  of  their  Soldiers,  drfguifed  like  Herdfincn  with 
drovdi  of  cacdcy^  who  paffed  not  only  in  fighe  of  tht 
Roman  camp,  but  aftnoft  clofe  by  the  entreàchtnenESv 
But  the  General  fufpefling  they  would  not  have  had 
the  boldnefs  to  have  taken  fo  unufual  a  ftep,  if  it  had 
not  been  to  dmw  film  into  fovkt  fnare,  aéled  with  fucli 
circumfpedión  that  he  difcovered  their  defign  and 
defeated  it.  '  .      . 

Hence  we  may  obferve»  tjiat  a  General  ought  to 

'  fake  great  care  to  avoid  bciag  deceived  by  whac  may 

..ioob'hkea palpable  emsr  in  ah  enemy,  ab^  lo^uf* 

pt^  t^Mare  is  fohie  '  artifice  at  the  b^tom  1  /for  fi  'a  not 

rcafonafair  to  imagine,  that  people  van  be^ib  tofliand 

.'^Edprti^ciikt;    But  the- hopes-  of  viftory  ofbedr  dtezle 

'^en  in  fuch  a  m^oer,  cbac  they  camiot  difcem  the 

danger  that  is  conceaJed  tinder- the&  a|^arahoes,  and  ' 

vibeDefore  run  blindiy  upéo  their  deSruekibn^ 

uXhc  Gauls  baviog  defbatbdcheRonianbi^pòàihe 
banks  of  the  AUia>  marched  dire&Iy  to  Rome  *,  and 

finding 


j|^6         Political  DiscouRSfis,  v^oh  .  j^pj^4|][. 

finding  all  the,  Gates  not  only  open»  tiut,up_ 
continjae4  uadcr  arms  ill  tK^t  <?ay  '2^6  ù>cnm^\ 

fomtìg  before  they  wQukl  enter  tlie.Cvy»  ^PRf;?^FJ^^; 
Come  mare  was  laid  for  them  (  9$  they  could  ^ot,m^v^. 
upon  thf tpfelycjs  to  believe  tlie  Romans  yf.q\J^fYJ^[ 
have  abandoned  their  laft  refource  in  fo  /bulifH  j&u(J 
cowardly  a  manner.  In  the  year  1508,  when  thji^jt^gj»' 
rentines  lai^  Hcge  to  Pifa,  Alphonfo  del  MutQ^q^  aa 
ìnhabit^fìt  of  that;  City  being  ^rifonpr  in  their  c^jmi^ 
promifed^  if  they  would  fee,  him  at  liberty,  th^  of! 
would  deliver  up  one,  of  the  gates  of  the  town  iqto 
their  hands  :  upon  which  they  r^eleafcd  him,  butafterr 
wards,  when  became  to  the  camp  (as  he  often  did)  to 
tj;eat  noore  particularly  about  the  matter  with .  certajo 
deputies  appointed  for  that  purpofc,  he  did  not^dp  it 
'  privately^  but  in  an  open  manner»  and  always  attended 
by  feveral  other  Citizens,  whom  he  dcficed  to^^yflù^^ 
draw  when  be  entered  intq  any  converfation  witi  ifaie 
4?pi;itic3.  From  which  behaviour»  they  tpight  ycry 
well  hav?  doubted  of  his  fincerity^;  becaufc,  i^ljejiad 
really  defigned  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  ,\y,bpla 
jhavc  aftcd  with  more  privacy.  But  the  Florentines 
y/ttt  fo  eager  to  get  pofleffion  of  the  City  thft  tnejf 
calhly  confided  in  his  promife,  and  advancÌQg,<^tà 
.certain  hour  to  take  poffeffion  of  one  of  the  g^tes  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment,  they  met  with  luct  a 
irecepripn.that  they  loft  many  of  their  oflicers  an^  a 
great  number  of  private  men,  to  their  great  ^nxortifica-t 
pon  and  difgraw  C*;,    .    .,    .....   .,        ."^/.  i ';U-^ 

»  •  .  -         •  .        f      t  .  »  ir' 

V       i*       **>       X.  Ai^l^»  .         li       ',»  Ar'.    • 

^hat  a  Rebuilt c  ought  frequenti^  to  inake'new^£awi 
and  Proviftons  for  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  iislUberjitsi 
and  bow  ^  Fabius  obtaineàthe  name  of  Mwmuu  i 

I  Have  faia  before  that  ncW  difói^ders  of  tSélciftfl 
''  òr  *  other  muft  '  heceffarily  happen  very  oft<^nyn''|4 
great  Commonwealth,  whtóh  requit^e  tacWrfc'/ÀìWrtSi 

,/  (♦)  Sec  chap.  XVIII.  of  this  book. 

and 
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arixt'^Aàt  'tlie  more' tìàngefóu's  théf  are^  the  gffeatcr 
neèrd  tHey  have  of  a  'Ikilful  Phyfician.    Now  thougli 
w?  i^ead  of  marty  ftrànge  and  unexpefted  accidenti 
^hìl  difordérs,  in  the  Hiftories  of  ali  Stares,  we  (hall 
fitfd  ftlil  more  and  tìrànger  in  that  of  the  Rbnian  Re: 
publié,  than  perhaps  in  any  other.     For  the  confirma- 
tion of  which,  we  may  quote  the  confpiracy  wherein 
all   thè  married    women  of  Rome  had  engaged   to 
mtirtìér  their  hiilbands  \  fome  of  whom  they  aftiialljr 
pòìfoned,  afid  had  prepared  materials  to  difpàcch  thè 
féft.     Another  ìnftanee  of  the  fame  kind,  wa$  the  con- 
fpirà(!y  fórnhed  by  the  Bacchanals,  and  difcòvered  i A 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war  :  for  fò  many  thoa- 
fands  both  of  men  and  wòrtien  were  concerned  in  if, 
that  it  muft  probably  have  overturned  the  State,  if  k 
had  not  been  difcovcred  in  time,  and  moft  of  thfc 
offenders  put  to  death,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  tltfe 
Ronlains,  Who  made  no  fcruple  of  puniflxi^ig  a'mùltl^ 
tUdé  at  once  upon'  fuch  occafiòns.     And  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting  to  (hew  the  power,  the  authority, 
and  magnanimity  of  that  Republic,  it  might  fully  ap- 
|)eai;  froin  theli:  punifliing  fuch  numbers  of  delinquents 
at   one  "time.     Thus  they  fomètimes  condemned  a 
whole" Legion,- fometlmes  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  City 
to*  death  ;  and  fometimes  not  only  banilbed  eight  dr 
then  thoufand  people  at  a  time,  but  impofed  fuch 
conditions  upon  them  as  are  difficult  to' be  borne  by'i 
fingle  man,  much  more  by  fo  many.     lii^his  manner 
they  treated  the  remainder  of  the  artily  that  efcaped 
;With  their  lives  from  the  battle  of  Canna*  :  for  they 
baniflied  them  ail  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  forbidden 
either  to  live  in  any  town,  or  to  eat  their  rpeat  any 
ptherwife  than  ftanding.     But  the  moft  remarkable 
of  all  their  executions   was  the  decimation  of  their 
forces  >  that  is,  when  they  put  every  tpnth  man  to 
death  by  lot  qnite  through  an  army  :  and  certainly 
po^-wajr  cata  b^  devifed  that.cquld  bej,  more   juA,»  fr 
jftrike^i g;-e^t€r> terror  into  a  multitude  5,,  becfi^fe  when 
the  5ÌeJiqgency  is  general,  and  nq  certain,, i^tithpr  òr 
ringleader  can  be  pitched  upon,  is  is  impoQible  to  pu- 
nito 
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Difli  them  all  3  and  to  punifli  one  part  only  and  (pare 
the  other,  would  be  hard  upon  thofe  chat  fuffisred»  and 
encourage  thofe  that  did  not  to  offend  another  time* 

The  wonien  therefore»  who  defigned  to  have  poi* 
ibnéd  their  hufbands,  and  the  Bacchanals  were  pu* 
Jiiflied  as  they  deferved  :  and  though  fuch  nsaladies 
have  very  bad  effeéts  in  a  Commonweath»  yet  they 
«re  not  mortal  ;  becaufe  ihey  are  generally  difcovered 
before  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them.  But  that  is  not 
the  cafe  wich  regard  to  thofe  that  affeA  the  State  : 
for  they  are  feldom  difcovered  in  time,  except  by 
rcfy  able  Pbyficians,  and  even  then,  if  not  treated 
with  great  prudence  and  care,  commonly  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Government  :  of  which  we  have  a  remarks 
dble  inftance  in  Livyé  The  Romsuis  having  been 
very  liberal  in  granting  the  freedom  of  their  City  to 
Grangers,  they  grew-  ib  numerous  at  lafl;^  and  had 
fuch  a  weight  in  the  public  Councils,  that  the  Go- 
v^nment  began  to  vary  from  its  ufual  courfe  ;  new 
mtn  being  employed,  and  different  meafures  purfued 
from  what  had  been  cuftomary  beforeé  But  Qma* 
tus  Fabius  being  aware  of  this  when  he  was  Cep^ 
€of^  and  fòrefeeing  the  nufchievous  effeds  that  muft 
enfve  from  it,  took  care  to  prevent  them  in  time» 
by  reducing  all  the  new  Citizens  into  four  tribes  ; 
that  fo  when  their  influence  was  contraéied  in  fuch 
a  manner,  they  ;night  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
everturn  the  ancient  conllitu^ion  of  the  RepubliCé 
A  piece  of  fervice  fo  grateftri  to  his  Countrymen, 
ihac  they  conferred  upon  him  the  furname  of  Maximus^ 
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